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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


NOTE. 


The numbering of the Questions is consecutive throughout. The sub-numbers in 
brackets correspond with the numbers in the printed sets of Questions marked A 
and B» which were issued to offioial and non-offioial witnesses respectively, and whioh 
will be found on pages v—xxxvii of this Volume. 



LI8TS OF ftUBSTIOWS OIBOULATBD TO WITNESSES FOB WRITTEN BBFLIBS. 


QOE8TIONS RELATING TO THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Methods of Recruitment. 

(a) General. 

1. What is your experience of the working of the present system of recruitment by open com¬ 
petitive examination for the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally Satisfactory in 
principle P 

2. In what respeots, if any, do you find the present system faulty in detail, and what alterations 
would you suggest P 

3. Is the system equally suitable for the admission of “ Natives of India ” * and of other natural- 
born subjects of-His Majesty P If not, what‘alteration do you reoommend P 

* The term “ Natives of India ” has been defined in section 6 of the Government of India Aot, 1870 (S3 Viot., o. 8) a* 
inoloding any persons born and d”mioiled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India of parents habitnally resident in India 
and not established there for temporary purposes only ; and the term has been so nsed thronghont these questions. 

4. Further, is any differentiation desirable between other classes of natural-bom subjects of His- 
Majesty P If so, what do you propose P 

5. Do you consider that the combination of the open competitive examination for the Home and. 
Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of Indian 
interests ? Please give your reasons. 

6. If you do not consider the present system of recruitment by an open competitive examination 
to be satisfactory in principle, please state what alternative you would propose. Do you reoommend 
a system based on any of the following principles :— 

(а) Selection by headmasters of schools approved or otherwise : 

(б) Selection by authorities in Universities approved or otherwise : 

(c) Nomination by headmasters or University authorities and selection under the orders of the- 

Secretary of State: 

(d) Combined nomination and examination: 

(e) Anjjr other method. 

7. What is your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examination in India and in England,, 

open in both cases to all natural-bom subjeots of His Majesty P , ' 

8. Are you in favour of holding this examination simultaneously at any other oentre or centres 
within His Majesty’s Dominions ? 

9. Wfcat would be your opinion with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives of India ” reoruited by means of a separate examination in 
India or by means of separate examinations in each provinoe or group of provinces in India P If so r 
what proportion do you reoommend P 

10. If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate examinations in India, are you in favour 
of any system under which “ Natives of India ” would be selected in India for admission to the Indian 
Civil Service by means of (a) nomination; (6) combined nomination and examination; or (c) any 
other method P If so, please desoribe fully what system you would reoommend. In partioxuar, do 
you consider it desirable that whatever the system, all olasses and communities should be represented P 
If so, how would you give effect to this principle P 

11. If von are in favour of a system for the part reoruitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
“ Natives of India ” in India, do you oonsider that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England, or would you restriot that right to other natural-horn subjeots of Hia 
Majesty P 

12. Would you regard any system of selection in India which you may recommend for young 
men who are “ Natives of India,” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present system of 
promoting to listed posts officers of the Provincial Civil Services P If the former, what alteration, if 
any, would you recommend in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil Services P 

13. Do you reoommend any separate method of reoruitment for the Judioial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service P If so, please desoribe the system that you would propose. 

14. Are you Satisfied with the present, definition of the term “ Natives of India ” in section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any person bom and domiciled 
“ within the Dominions of His Majesty in Lidia, of parents habitually resident in India, and not 
“ established there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether such persons are of unmixed 
Indian descent, or of mixed European and Indian desoent, or of unmixed European desoent P If not,, 
please state fully any proposals that you wish to make in regard to this matter. 

(6) Age Limits. 

15. If the system of recruitment by open competitive examination in England is retained, please 
state the age limits that you reoommend for candidates at such examination, giving your full reasons. 
Do you oonsider that the age limits should be fixed to attraot candidates of the normal school-leaving 
age in England, or candidates who have completed a University oourse, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education P t 

f The principal oh&nges in the age limits have been as follows: — 

* Age limits at open competition. Period of probation in England. Ase ^^^Uriival^hi^idia. 61 ^ ° f 


1855—1867 
1860-1865 
1866-1878 
1878—1881 
1882—1896 
1886-1-1906 
Since 1906 


18—23 year* . 

18—22 years . 

17—21 years on l»t March ... 
17—19 years on 1st January 
21—*23 years on 1st April 

21— 23 year* on 1st January 

22— 24 years on 1st Augoit ... 


No probation in England ... 

One year** probation. 

Two year*’ probation. 

Two or three years’ probation 

One year's probation. 

Do. . 

Do. . 
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A.—Indian Civil Service.] 

Methods of Becebitment— cont. 

(b) Age Limits— cont. 

16. What is your experience of the relative merits of the candidates selected under varying age 
limits, particularly under the systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17—19 years, followed 
by two or three years’ probation at an approved University) and sinoe 1891 (age limits 21—23 or 
22—24 years, followed by one year’s probation) ? 

17. What is your opinion regarding the suitability of the reoent recruits to the Indian Civil 
Service ? 

18. What is the most suitable age at which junior civilians should arrive in India? 

19. (i) What age limits for the open competitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are “Natives of India,” and for what reasons? (ii) Do you recommend any 
•differentiation between the age limits for “ Natives of India, ” and for other natural-bom subjects 
of His Majesty ? 

(c) Subjects of Examination. 

20. On what principle should the subjects for the open competitive examination be fixed ? Do 
you accept the principle laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and sinoe followed, that 
“ the examination should be of such a nature that no candidate who may fail shall, to whatever 
“ calling he may devote himself, have any reason to regret the time and labour which he had spent 
“ in preparing himself to be examined,” and that the object should be to secure, not specialists in any 
particular subject that may be useful in a subsequent Indian oareer, but the ordinary well-eduoated 
young man of the period ? 

21. Please examine the table in Appendix«t to these questions, which shows the various phases 
of the authorized syllabus of the open competitive examination, and state what changes, if any, are, 
in your opinion, desirable, differentiating between the cases of candidates (a) of school-leaving age 
and (b) of University-leaving age ? 

22. Is any differentiation in the subjects for the examination desirable between candidates who 
are “ Natives of India ” and other candidates ? If so, please state them and give reasons. 

( d ) Statutory Regulations. 

23. Do you consider it necessary that certain posts should be reserved by statute for officers 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please state in 
detail what alterations (if any) you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil Service Act of 
1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54). [Attention is invited to the provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act, 
1861 (24 and 25 Viot., c. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 (38 Viot., o. 3), reproduced 
as Appendices II and III to these questions.] 

24. Do you consider that a minimum proportion of European subjects of His Majesty should be 
employed in the higher posts of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion of the posts 
included in the Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that “Natives of India” might, under 
.present conditions, properly be admitted ? 

25. Do you accept as generally satisfactory in principle the present system under which “ Natives 
of India ” are recruited partly through the medium of an open competitive examination in England, 
and partly by special arrangement in India, in accordance either with rules framed under the 
provisions of section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viot., c. 3), or with the provisions 
of the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viot., c. 54) ? Do you recommend any alterations 
in this system, and, if so, what ? 

26. Give a list of the “ Natives of India ” now serving in your province who were reoruited to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of open competition in England, stating in what year they were 
admitted, in which posts they are now serving, and their present rate of salary. 

27. Have the “ Natives of India,” recruited by means of open competition in England, proved, 
-on the average, as efficient as the European members of the Indian Civil Service of the same standing 
and recruited in the same manner ? Has it been found possible and expedient to employ them in all 
branches of the Administration, whether on executive or judicial duties ? 

28. Do you consider that the old system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under the 
Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if so, what method of recruitment would you recommend ? 

( e) Mixed Commissions. 

29. What experience have you had of military or other officers who have been specially recruited 
in India to fill Indian Civil Service posts, and how many such officers are employed in your province ? 
Please distinguish in your reply between (a) military officers, and (6) others ; and give details of the 
latter. 

30. Have such officers proved on the average as efficient as members of the Indian Civil Service 
filling posts of similar responsibility ? Has it been possible and expedient to employ them in all 
branches of the Administration, whether on executive or judicial duties ? 

31. If the system of recruiting military officers in India has been stopped, or has never existed 
in your province, would yon advise its re-introduction or introduction, as the case may be, and if the 
system should be introduced or re-introduced, to what extent should it be adopted ? 

32. Do you consider that such a system should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
■officers or extended to the recruitment of selected officers from other Indian services ? 

(/) Listed Posts , etc. 

33. Please now refer to the rules, dated 26th August 1910, made in exercise of the powers 
■conferred by section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viot., c. 3), and reproduced as 
Appendix IV, and to the statement in Appendix V to these questions, showing the number of offices. 
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[A.—Indian Civil Service. 

Methods of Recruitment— coni. 

(f) Listed Posts, etc. —oont. 

mlaces, and appointments, commonly known as listed posts, ordinarily held by members of the Indian 
Civil Service, to fill which it has been declared that members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
properly be appointed; and say whether the figures given are correct for your province. 

34. Are all the posts thus listed ordinarily and regularly filled by “ Natives of India ” ? If not, 
please state for the last five years to what extent there has been any failure to work up to the author¬ 
ised list, and explain the reasons. 

35. To what extent also during the last five years have these listed posts been filled—(a) by 
members of the Provincial Civil Service ; ( b ) by other “ Natives of India ” ? Please give the names 
and positions of the latter, if any. 

36. Has the power to fill one-quarter of the listed posts with “ Natives of India ” other than 
members of the Provincial Civil Service or Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly exer¬ 
cised ? If not, can you give the reasons for this, and do you think it advisable that the power should 
be utilised and in what directions ? 

37. Does the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service give satisfaction—(a) to the members of the Provincial Civil Servioe; and (b) to the 
public interested in this question; and what advantages, if any, does this arrangement possess P 

38. Is the olass of posts listed suitable ? If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes and why ? 

39. Have the officers of the Provincial Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, proved on the 
average as efficient as members of the Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar responsibility, and 
has it been found possible and expedient to employ them in all branches of the Administration P 

40. Please now turn to the Indian Civil Servioe Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54\ which will be 
found in Appendix II to these questions, and say how many “ Natives of India ” have been appointed 
permanently to posts in your province under its provisions during the last five years, giving names 
and the nature of the posts so filled. 

41. Are there anv other ways in whioh “ Natives of India ” are appointed to your province to 
Civil Service posts? If so, please give details of the same. 

42. Please add suoh remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system of 
reoruitment for Indian Civil Servioe posts which are not covered by your answers to the foregoing 
• questions. 

Systems of Training and Probation. 

(a) Probation. 

43. What is your experience of the results of the existing system under whioh successful 
candidates in the open competitive examination are required to undergo a probationer’s course of 
■instruction in England ? Do yon recommend the continuance or abolition of this system ? 

44. What should be the duration of the probationer’s course in England (a) under the present 
system of the open competitive examination, (6) under any modification of that system recommended 

by you? 

45. Do you consider it desirable that probationers should be required to spend their period of 
probation in England at an approved University P 

46. If so, do you advise the selection of oue or more Universities for this purpose and for what 
reasons? 

47. Do you consider that probationers should receive allowances during their period of probation ? 
If so, please give the scale and conditions that you recommend. 

48. If you do not advise attendance at an approved University during the period of probation 
in England, what alternative course of study do you recommend ? 

49. Would it, in your opinion, be desirable to establish a separate institution in England for 
this purpose, and, if so, under what conditions ? 

50. If a probationer’s oourse is continued in England, do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, that successful candidates in the open competition should 
be considered as having finished their general education and that their future studies should be suoh 
as have a special tendency to fit them for their calling ? Does your answer apply equally to candi¬ 
dates who pass the open competitive examination after leaving school and to those who do so after 
completing a University course ? 

51. Please examine the statement printed as Appendix VI to these questions showing the 
courses of studies prescribed for probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if any) 
you desire to reoommend in the present course (a) under the existing system of the open competitive 
examination, and (6) under any modification of that, system recommended by you. 

52. In particular, please state your opinion as to the desirability during the period of probation 
of (i) compulsory attendance at. Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; (ii) the teaohing of 
Indian Law in addition to the general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the teaching of the grammar 
and text-books of Indian languages with or without any attempt at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the 
teaching of (a) Indian Geography, ( b ) Political Eoonomy, (c) Accounts. 

53. Do you eonsider that the probationer’s course of instruction can best be spent in England or 
in India ? 

54. What is your opinion of a proposal to start at some suitable place in India a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil Servioe and possibly of other Indian services reoruited in 
England P 
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Systems op Training and Probation— cont. 

(a) Probation —oont. 

55. What is your opinion of a proposal that each Provincial Government should arrange for the 
teaming of probationers by suitable courses of instruction for the whole or portions of the first two* 
years of servioe at some suitable centre ? 

56. In the report of the Treasury Committee appointed to consider the organisation of Oriental 
Studies in London (1909), the view is taken that the preliminary training in Oriental languages and 
in law required by probationers can be given better in Bnglaud than in India, beoause of the difficulties 
which junior civilians would experience in learning these subjects in India, the lack of good teachers 
in Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian teachers appreciating the European 
student’s point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study in a tropical climate. Do yon consider tha t 
these objections could be met by a suitable scheme of instruction in India ? 

57. If you have recommended the introduction of any soheme of direct recruitment in India for 
•“ Natives of India,” whether in lieu of or supplementary to the system of recruitment in England, 
please state what system of probation you recommend for such officers. 

58. In particular, if a period of probation is recommended for suoh officers, do you advise that it 
should be passed in England or in India P 

59. Do you consider that any differentiation is necessary during the period of probation between 
the course of study for probationers who are “ Natives of India ” and the course prescribed fo< 
other natural-bom subjeots of His Majesty P If so, please state the special arrangements that you: 
recommend P 

(6) Training. 

60. Are you satisfied with the present arrangements for the training of junior members of the 
Indian Civil Service after they have taken up their appointments in India ? If not, what change 
should, in your opinion, be introduced P 

61. Is the existing system of departmental examinations suitable, and if not, what ohange do yon 
recommend ? 

62. Do you consider that there has been any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are you 
satisfied that European members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profioienoy in the 
study of the Indian languages, and if not, how could this best be remedied P 

63. Do you reoommend any changes in the rules for the encouragement of the study of Oriental, 
languages, and if so, what changes P 

64. Please give your views as to what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profioienoy in. 
the knowledge of law of members of the Indian Civil Servioe, distinguishing between recommend¬ 
ations applicable to all officers and to officers selected for the Judioial branch. In particular, do you- 
favour a system of granting study leave to Europe, and if so, what course of study (course for a calls 
to the Bar, reading in barristers’ chambers or other), and what conditions do you propose ? 

65. Do you recommend any special course of study in law in India for offioers selected for the 
Judioial branch P 

66. Do you recommend any speoial training in subordinate judicial posts for officers selected for 
the Judioial branch ? If so, please give details. 

67. Do you reoommend any system for encouraging the higher study of law analogous to the 
rules for the encouragement of the study of Oriental languages ? 

68. Is any differentiation desirable in the system of training after appointment in India between: 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other natural-bom subjeots of 
His Majesty ? If so, please state your proposals. 

69. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in India for- 
“ Natives of India, ” whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in England,., 
please state what system of training you recommend for such offioers. 

70. Is any differentiation necessary in regard to the probation and training of members of the 
Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives of India ” as between persons of unmixed Indian descent, of 
mixed European and Indian descent, and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please state your 
proposals. 

71. Please add suoh remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system of 
probation and training for the Indian Civil Service which are not covered by your answers to the 
foregoing questions. 

Conditions of Service. 

72. The present theory underlying the conditions of service in the Indian Civil Servioe is— 
(a) that the members of the service should have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to discharge the duties of higher ones; and (b) that they 
should, throughout the whole period of their service, have sufficient palaries and sufficiently responsi¬ 
ble duties. To secure these objects the number of posts, called technically “ superior ” posts, carrying 
a salary of over Bs. 1,000 fer mensem, is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to recruit only sufficient 
offioers to make it probable that each officer will find himself officiating with practical permanenoy in 
at least the lowest of those appointments after the completion of eight years’ service. Do you accept 
this system ? If so, do you consider that the period of eight years is suitable, or do you recommend 
any ohange ? What alteration (if any) would be neoessary if the age of recruitment were lowered P 

73. It is also part of the existing system that officers of over two but under eight years’ 
oompleted service should fill with practical permanency in the ordinary course of promotion charges, 
of minor responsibility, called technically “ inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at rates above- 
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LA.—Indian Civil Service. 

Conditions of Service — coni. 

that of the lowest grade, but not exceeding Es. 1,000 per mensem. Do you aooept this as a suitable 
arrangement ? If not, what alteration would you suggest, and for what reasons ? 

74. Please show in a tabular statement for the last five years, quarter by quarter, with foot-notes, 
giving the names, the total nett number of officers who have failed to obtain promotion in accordance 
with the principles set out in the preceding questions, and say whether any inoonvenienoe and, if so, 
what has been caused thereby to the Administration. 

75. Please now see the statement marked AA and the list marked— 

Madras—A, Burma—F, 

Bombay —B, Bihar and Orissa—G, 

Bengal=C, Central Provinces and Berar=B, 

United Provinces=D, Assam—I. 

Punjab —E, 

which have been reproduced in Appendix VII to these questions, and say whether they are oorreot 
for your Province. If not, please state what amendments are necessary. 

76. Is any difficulty experienced" by the Administration in working with the number of superior 
posts shown in the list for your Province ? Do all the posts entered as superior carry a salary of more 
than Es. 1,000 per mensem, and are they all suoh as are ordinarily held by officers in the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what changes, if any, do you snggest ? 

77. Does the number of superior posts shown as held directly under the Government of Tndi«. 
correspond with the actual experience of the last five years ? If not, please give particulars of the 
discrepancies, and say whether you consider any ohange of praotioe in this respect to be desirable. 
Attention is invited in this connexion to List J in Appendix VII to these questions. 

78. Does the number of superior posts allowed for temporary appointments and deputations 
correspond with the actual experience of (say) the last five years ? If not, please give particulars of 
the 1 discrepancies and say whether you consider any change of practice in this respeot to be desirable ? 

79. Does the arrangement by whioh officers, recruited against temporary superior posts, are 
shown in the lowest grade, work satisfactorily ? If not, what change of practioe appears to you to be 
necessary ? 

80. Does the allowance of 39 per cent, on the number of superior posts give the right number 
of junior officers for the work of the administration of your Province? If not, please state what 
excess or deficiency in your opinion exists, giving your reasons in detail. 

81. Junicr officers are considered to be under training during the first two years of their service. 
Does this approximate to the actual conditions ? If not, what alteration is necessary in the percent¬ 
age of 15 - 5 allowed for training ? 

82. Does the leave allowance of 32-7 per cent, for superior posts, 6'7 per cent, for inferior posts, 
and *6 per cent, for training posts, approximate to the actual conditions ? If not, please state what 
alteration is desirable P 

83. Does the annual deoremental rate of 417 per cent, on the total strength of the service 
correspond with the aotual experience of the last 20 years ? If not, please give the aotual faots for 
this period and suggest a suitable figure, with reasons in support of the same. 

84. Does the theoretical strength of the service correspond ordinarily with its actual strength ? 
If not, please state the facts and, in particular, offer any remarks whioh may suggest themselves 
with regard to the existing discrepancy shown in the statement marked BB whioh is included in 
Appendix VII to these questions ? 

85. Do you consider that the present system of a quinquennial examination of the conditions 
i of service is adequate to regulate the rate of recruitment and flow of promotion ? If not, what 

alterations do you recommend ? 

86. State the principles on which the annual indent for recruitment to the Indian Civil Service 
is regulated. Do you consider that accurate results are attained thereby ? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend P 

87. Are you satisfied that, under the existing system of promotion, the interests of individual 
officers and of the Administration are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to make regard¬ 
ing it, particularly on the subjects of selection for higher appointments and of the compulsory 
retirement of inefficient officers ? 

88. To what extent are the functions of the Officers of the Executive and Judicial Branches of 
the Indian Civil Service differentiated ? Is any ohange desirable and, if so, in what directions ? 

89. Have you any other suggestions to make under this head which are not oovered by your 
answers to the above questions and to the questions under the heads relating to salary, leave, and 
pension. 

Conditions of Salary. 

90. Please see the two statements contained in Appendix VIII to these questions showing the 
various rates of pay drawn by offioers holding posts in the Indian Civil Service Cadre and the grading 
of eaoh olass of post for the different Provinces, and say whether they are oorreot for your Provinoe. 

91. Please give full information regarding the rates of pay and the number of posts in each of 
the main grades of the service authorised on the 1st April of eaoh of the following years: 1860,1870, 
1880,1890, 1900 and 1912. 

92. Are the present rates of pay and grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend? 

93. If any dissatisfaction is felt, does it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or lower posts 
or to both ? 

94. Do you consider it desirable that there should be uniformity of payment for similar kinds of 
work in all the provinces, and does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in your Province, and, if so, 
what ? 


c 
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Conditions of Salary— coni 

95. Do you consider that the exchange compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligibility 
for which depends on nationality or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under what, conditions ? 
Should such abolition apply to officers already employed or be restricted to future entrants ? 

96. If abolition is recommended with compensation in the form of increased salaries what is your 
opinion regarding the grant of a similar increase of salary to those members of the service who now 
draw no exchange compensation allowance ? 

97. How does the system of acting allowances work in the ease of officers selected to officiate in 
appointments involving increased responsibility ? Is it productive of any inoonvenience and have you 
any suggestion to make on the subject ? 

98. How is the system of officiating grade promotions, where there is no change of duties, 
actually worked ? Is the system convenient in the interests both of the Government and of the 
officers of the service ? Have you any recommendations to make for its alteration ? 

99. What is your opinion regarding the substitution for the existing graded system of promotion 
of a time-scale of salary ? If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to the lower 
grades of the service or not ? 

100. As an alternative do you recommend a system by which each main class of appointment 
would have a separate time-scale ? 

101. What is your experience of the practical working of time-soales of pay in other Indian 
services ? 

102. If you recommend any system of time-scale of pay, please describe it, and state what 
conditions should be laid down in regard to the grant of increments, promotion to superior grades, 
charge allowances, and other matters of importance. How do you propose to apply such time-soale in 
Provinces where the scale of pay of the judicial and executive branohes of the service is different ? 

103. If you are in favour of a time-scale of pay, how would you secure that the recruitment 
of junior officers is restricted to the number likely to be promoted in a reasonable time to posts of 
independent responsibility, and do you or do you not consider it desirable that all members of 
the Indian Civil Service should have the prospect of rising to such posts within a fixed time ? 

104. Turning now to the case of the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts, do you approve of the arrangement by which they draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the name posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rate do you suggest for the various grades of the service ? 

105. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of salary not covered by 
your answers to the above questions ? 

Conditions of Leave. 

106. Is there any reason to suppose that officers of the Indian Civil Service take more or less leave 
of any particular kind than they did 5,10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what is this due P 

107. Is all the leave on full pay due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 

Service, and, if not, what are the reasons? Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable? If not, what alternative arrangement do you suggest? r 

108. Is all the furlough due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil Service ? 
Is it necessary to allow for as much furlough as is permissible by the present rules P If not, what 
change do you suggest ? 

109. Do you consider that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable P If not, what changes 
do you recommend ? 

110. Do you recommend any change in the concession, granted in 1893, under which leave 
allowances expressed in rupees, other than privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home Treasury, 
or in a colony with a gold standard of ourrency, are issued in sterling at the. privilege rate of exchange 
of Is. 6d. the rupee ? If so, what change? 

111. Do you consider that the maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances at present fixed 
are suitable ? Do you recommend any change in the alternative rates fixed in sterling and in rupees, 
and, if so, what change? 

112. Have you any recommendation to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowances, and other forms of leave ? Do you consider that the present conditions governing 
these kinds of leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ? 

113. Generally speaking do any of the present leave rules aplieable to the Indian Civil Service 
cause inoonvenienoe to the Administration, and, if so, what, and pwhat remedy do you suggest P 

114. In particular are they a contributory cause of excessive transfers of officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and, if so, how can this difficulty be met ? 

115. Do any of the present leave rules press hardly in any way on officers of the Indian Civil 
Service themselves and, if so, in what respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appropriate remedy P 

_ 116. Do the present leave rules applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services employed in listed posts, cause any inconvenience to the Administration, or press hardly 
on the officers themselves, and in what respects ? In particular, do you consider that separate sets of 
rules for such officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service are desirable ? 

117. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of leave not oovered by 
your answers to the above questions P 

Conditions of Pension. 

118. Is the present system of equal annuities to all members of the Indian Civil Service generally 
accepted as satisfactory by the Government and by the members of the Indian Civil Service P 

119. Would a non-contributory system of superannuation pensions, varying in amount with the 
amount of salary drawn at the time of retirement, be preferable in the interests either of the Govern¬ 
ment or of the members of the Indian Civil Service ? 
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Conditions op Pension— cont. 

120. Assuming the maintenance of the annuity system, do you suggest any modifications in its 
detailed working, and, if so, what, and for what reasons ? 

121. In particular, what is your opinion of the arrangement by which members of the Indian 
Civil Service, who are appointed Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of 1,2002. a year after 
11J years’ actual service as Judges ? Do you recommend any change in the present conditions ? 

122. Do you consider that a similar system should he applied to the cases of high Executive 
officers, and, if so, to which ? Please state the amount of pension and the conditions which you 
recommend as suitable. 

123. Assuming the substitution of a non-contributory system of superannuation pensions vary¬ 
ing in amount with the amount of salary drawn at the time of retirement, please describe the system 
that you recommend. 

124. Do you recommend the introduction of a system of reduced pensions for such officers as may 
be found to be inefficient, but whom it would be difficult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ? 

125. Do you consider the existing pension rules suitable in the interests both of the Govern¬ 
ment and of the members of the Indian Civil Service ? In particular, what is your opinion of the 
present rules regulating voluntary and compulsory retirement ? 

126. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of Military officers holding 
Indian Civil Service posts ? If not, what do you suggest ? 

127. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of Statutory Civilians ? If 
not, what do you suggest ? 

128. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts ? If not, what do you suggest ? 

129. Do you accept as satisfactory the regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, or have 
you any suggestions to make either for their abolition or for their alteration ? Have you any pro¬ 
posals to make in regard to the present methods of working such regulations ? 

130. In particular do you approve of the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of India,” 
who are members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, under what conditions would you admit them, 
having regard to the main differences between their social conditions and those of the European 
members on which the present system is based ? 

131. Do you recommend that such admission sh.~r.ld be optional or compulsory ? 

132. If you do not approve their admission to the Indian Civil Service Family Pension Fund, 
do you recommend the formation of a separate Family Pension Fund ? 

133. Is the existing system under which provision is made for the families of deceased Military, 
officers holding Indian Civil Service posts satisfactory ? If not, what would you suggest P 

134. Have you any criticisms to make on the facilities at present offered— (a) to Statutory 
Civilians; (b) to members of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts; for providing for their 
families against their decease P 

135. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of pension not covered 
by your answers to the above questions ? 

Genebal. 

136. Are you satisfied with the existing organisation of the Indian Civil Service P If not, please 
state what alternative organisation you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, making any 
suggestions that appear to you suitable. 

137. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to thd Indian Civil Service not covered by 
your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 


QUESTIONS DELATING TO THE PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

[Note.—In replies to these questions, it should he clearly specified whether the reply refers to 
the whole Provincial Civil Service, or to the Executive Branch or to the Judicial Branoh.] 

Methods of Recbuitment. 

1. Please refer to Government of India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 1910, 
defining the general conditions which should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service, and 
reproduced as Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you any recommendations to make 
for their alteration ? 

2. Please supply a copy of the Rules for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your Province. Are these rules suitable, or have you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration P 

3. Please see the statement showing the constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, reproduced 
as Appendix B to these questions, and state whether the i n formation is correct for your Province. If 
not, what alterations are required P 

4. Please state the different systems of recruitment that have been adopted for the Provincial 
Civil Service, the periods for which they were in force, and the number of officers recruited year by 
year in your Province under each system since its formation. 

5. Please state the number of natural-bora subjects of His Majesty other than “ Natives of India ” 
recruited in your Province in each year. 

6. What is your experience of the officers selected by the different methods of recruitment, 
which method has proved the most satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the present system of 
recruitment do you reoommend P For direct recruitment do you recommend («) open competition. 
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(b ) nomination, (c) combined nomination and examination, or (d) some other method ? Please describe 
fully the system that you recommend. 

7. To what extent are non-residents of the Province employed in your Provincial Civil Service P 
Do yon consider that only residents of the Province should ordinarily be recruited ? 

8. Are all classes and communities duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? Do you 
oorisider that this is desirable, and what arrangements do you recommend to secure this object ? 

Systems of Training and Probation. 

9. What is the system of training and probation adopted for officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you recommend ? 

10. Is the existing system of Departmental examinations suitable, and, if not, what changes do 
you recommend ? 

Conditions of Service. 

11. Do you consider that any change should be made in the classes of offices and appointments at 
present included in your Provincial Civil Service ? 

12. What is the system on which the strength of the ~°. utive branch of your Provincial Civil 

Judicial 

Service is fixed ? Do you consider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you recommend ? 

13. In particular, is the leave reserve adequate, and the system on which it is graded suitable ? 

14. Is there any reserve for officers under training and is it adequate ? 

15. What is the annual rate of recruitment and how is it fixed? Has it worked well in practice 
and does it secure an even flow of promotion ? 

16. To what extent is any system of selection for appointments to the higher grades enforced ? 
Is any change of praotice required in this respect ? 

17. Are you satisfied that under the existing system of promotion the interests of individual 
officers and of the Administration are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestion to make regarding 
it, particularly on the subjects of selection for higher appointments and of the compulsory retirement 
of inefficient officers ? 

18. To what extent are the functions of the offioers of the executive and judicial branches of your 
Provincial Civil Servioe differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what direction P 

19. Are you satisfied with the existing arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily filled by 

members of the Indian Civil Service, are listed as open to offioers of the Provincial Civil Servioe of. 
proved merit and ability, and is the system followed in making appointments to those posts suitable P 
If not, what alterations do you suggest ? - * 

20. Are you satisfied with the system by whioh most of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If not, what change would you suggest ? 

21. Are you satisfied with the present designation “ the Provincial Civil Servioe ” ? If not, 
what would you suggest ? 

Conditions of Salary. 

22. Do you accept as suitable the principle recommended by the Public Servioe Commission of 
1886—87, and since followed, that the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary should 
be adjusted by a consideration of the terms necessary to secure locally the desired qualifications in the 
officers appointed? If not, what principle do you recommend ? 

iS. Please give full information regarding the rates of pay and the number of posts in each of 
the main grades of the Provincial Civil Service authorised on the 1st April of each of the following 
years :—1890, 1900 and 1912. When was the last general reorganisation effected, and what improve¬ 
ment of prospects was effected thereby ? 

24. Are the existing rates of pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your Province 
adequate to secure the desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ? 

25. Are you satisfied with the present system under which officiating promotions are not made 
in the Provincial Civil Servioe ? If not, what alteration do you recommend 

26. What is your opinion regarding the substitution of a time-soale of salary for the existing 
graded system of promotion ? If you are in favour of a time-soale, should it be restricted to the 
lower grades of the servioe, or not ? 

27. As an alternative, do you reoommend a system by which each main class of appointment 
would have a separate time-scale ? 

28. What is your experience of the practical working of time-scales of pay in other Indian 
servioes P 

29. If you recommend any kind of time-scale of pay please desoribe the scheme that you pro¬ 
pose and state what conditions should be laid down in regard to the grant of increments, promotion to 
superior grades, charge allowances and other matters of importance. How do you propose to apply 
such time-scales in provinces where the scale of pay of the executive and judicial branches of the 
servioe is different ? 

30. Do you approve of the arrangement by whioh offioers of the Provincial Civil Service holding 
listed posts draw salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts 
by members of the Indian Civil Servioe ? If not, what rates do you suggest for the various 
appointments ? 

# 

Conditions of Leave. 

31. Is there any reason to suppose that offioers of the Provincial Civil Service take more or less 
leave of any particular kind than they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago? If so, to what is this due ? 
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32. Is all the leave on full pay due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Sendee, aDd, if not, what are the reasons P Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangement do you suggest ? 

33. Is all the furlough due to them ordinarily taken by offioers of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
Is it necessary to allow for as much furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? If not, what 
change do you suggest ? 

34. Do you consider that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ? 

35. Do you oonsider that the maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 
fixed are suitable ? 

36. Have you any recommendations to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowances, and other forms of leave ? Do you oonsider that the present conditions govern¬ 
ing these kinds of leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ? 

37. Generally speaking, do any of the present leave rules applicable to the Provincial Civil 
Service cause inconvenienoe to the administration, and, if so, what; and what remedy do you 
suggest ? 

38. In particular, are they a contributory cause of excessive transfers of officers, and, if so, how 
can this difficulty be met ? 

39. Do any of the present leave rules press hardly in any way on officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appropriate remedy ? In 
particular, do you regard the existing differences between the leave rules for the European and 
Indian Services as suitable ? 

Conditions of Pension. 

40. Is the present system of superannuation pensions satisfactory in the interests both of the 
Government and the members of the Provincial Civil Service ? 

41. Have you any suggestions to make in favour of any modifications in its detailed working, 
and if so, what, and for what reasons ? 

42. Do you approve of the grant of reduced pensions for such officers as may be found to be 
inefficient but whom it may be difficult to retire without some provision for their subsistence P If so, 
what do you suggest ? 

43. Do you approve of the present system regulating pensions of officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts ? If not, what do you suggest ? 

44. Do you consider that the existing rules governing the voluntary and compulsory retirement 
of members of the Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes do you 
recommend ? 

45. To what extent do members of the Provincial Civil Servioe subscribe for the benefit of their 
families to the Government General Provident Fund, or to other official or officially-recognised funds ? 
Are any further facilities required, and what arrangements of this kind do you oonsider to be 
necessary ? 

General. 

46. Are you satisfied with the existing organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
please state what alternative organization you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, making 
any suggestions that appear to you to be suitable. 

47. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not covered 
by your answers to the above questions P If so, please explain them. 
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APPENDIX i. 


Period of Age-Limits, 17-21, i.e., down to 1877. 

Subjects. M 

1. English Composition 

2. History of England, including that of the Laws 

and Constitution. 

3. English Language and Literature 

4. Language, Literature, and History of Greeoe. 

6 . Language, Literature, and History of Rome .. 

8. Language, Literature, and History of Prance .. 

7. Language, Literature, and History of Germany. 

8. Language, Literature, and History of Italy 

9. Mathematics (pure and mixed) .. .. .. 1 

10. Natural Science—that is (1) Chemistry, inolud- 1 

ing Heat; (2) Electrioity and Magnetism ; (3) 
Geology and Mineralogy ; (4) Zoology ; (5) 
Botany. 

The total (1,000) marks may be obtained by ade¬ 
quate proficiency in any two or more of the five 
branches of Science inoluded under this head. 

11. Moral Seienoe—that is, Logic, Mental and 

Moral Philosophy. 

12. Sanskrit Language and Literature .. 

13. Arabic Language and Literature 


Period of Age-Limits, 21-23, i.e., 1892-1906. 

1. English Composition 

2. English History 


3. English Law, viz. ,Law of Contract—Criminal Law 
—Law of Evidence dud Law of the Constitution 

4. English Language and Literature (inoluding 

special period named by the Commissioners). 

■> Greek Language and Literature 


<5. Greek History 1 (Ancient, inoluding Constitution) 

7. Latin Language and Literature 


8. Roman History (Ancient,including Constitution) 400 

9. Roman Law .. .. .. .. .. 500 

10. French Language and Literature .. .. 600 


11. German Language and Literature 


12. General Modern History (period to be seleoted 

by Candidates from list in the syllabus issued 
by the Commissioners, one period at least to 
include Indian History). 

13. Mathematics (pure and applied) ., 

14. Advanced Mathematical subjeots (pure and 

applied). 

16. Natural Seienoe, i.r., any number not exceeding 
three of the following subjeots 
Elementary Chemistry and Elementary 

Physios .600 

( AM?.—This subject may not be taken up 
by those who offer either Higher Chemis¬ 
try or Higher Physios)— 

Higher Chemistry .. .. 600 

Higher Physios. 600 

Geology .. .. .. .. 600 

Botany .. .. .. .. 600 

Zoology.600 

Animal Physiology .. .. 600 

16. Logio and Mental Philosophy (Ancient and 

Modern). 

17. Moral Philosophy (Anoient and Modern) 

18. Political Economy and Economic History 

19. Politioal Seienoe (including Analytical Juris¬ 

prudence, the Early History of Institutions 
and Theory of Legislation). 

20. Sanskrit Language and Literature 

21. Arabio Language and Literature.. .. .. 


> 1,800 


Period of Age-Limits, 17-19, i.z., 1878-1891. 
Subjeots. 

1. English Composition 

2. History of England, including a period seleoted 

by the candidate. 

3. English Literature, inoluding hooks selected by 

the candidate. 

4. Greek .. .. .. .. .. ., 

6. Latin .. .. ,, .. .. ,, 

6. French 

7. German .. .. .. .. .. 

8. Italian 

9. Mathematics (pure and mixed) 

10. Natural Soience—that is, the Elements of any 

two of the following Sciences, viz., Chemistry, 
600 ; Electricity and Magnetism, 300; 
Experimental LawB of Heat and Light, 300 ; 
Mechanical Philosophy, with outlines of 
Astronomy, 300. 

11. Logie .. 

12. Elements of Political Economy' 

13. Sanskrit .. .. .. ,, 

14. Arabio 


600 
800 
600 
600 
400 
1,000 
800 or 
600 


Period of Age-Limits, 22-24, i.e., 1906 to Date. 

1. English Composition .. *. 

2. English History, either or both seotions maybe 

taken— 

Section I., to a.d. 1485 .. .. .. 

Section II., a.d. 1485 to 1848 

3. English Law 

4. English Language and Literature 

Greek, not less than two snb-divisions of which 
one must he Translation :— 

6. Translation. 

6. Prose Composition. 

7. Verse Composition. 

8. Literature, eto. 

9. Greek History (Anoient, inoluding Constitution). 
Latin, not lees than two suh-divisions, of which 

one must he Translation;— 

10. Translation 

11. Prose Composition. 

12. VerBe Composition .. .. 

13. Literature, eto. .. .. .. ,, 

14. Roman Uistory (Ancient, inoluding Constitution) 

15. Roman Law .. .. . . 

16. Frenoh, History of the Language and Literature. 

17. French, Translation, Composition and Conver¬ 

sation. 

18. German, History of the Language and literature. 

19. German,Translation, Composition and Conversa¬ 

tion. 

20. Italian, History' of the Language and Literature. 

21. Italian, Translation, Composition and Conver¬ 

sation. 

22. General Modern History .. 


23. Lower Mathematics .. .. 

24. Higher Mathematics .. 

26. Natural Science, *.«., any number ,not exceeding 
four of the following or three if both Lower 
and Higher Mathematics he also taken :— 


(1) Chemistry 

(2) Physios 

(3) Geology 

(4) Botany 

(6) Zoology 

16) Animal Physiology 

(7) Geography 


26. Logio and Physiology . 

27. Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy ,, 

28. Politioal Economy and Eoonomio History 

29. Political Seienoe 


31. Sanskrit Language and Literature 

32. Arabic Language and Literature .. 


Candidates are at liberty to name any or all of these branches I Consistently with the limitations specified above Candidates 
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of knowledge. No snhjects are obligatory. 


are at liberty to name any of the foregoing subjeots, provided 
that the maximum number of marks that can be obtained 
from the subjects obosen is limited to 6,006.. 
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Thb India Civil Sbkvioh Act, 1861. 

(24 & 25 Viet., e. 54.) 

An Act to confirm certain Appointments in India, and to amend the Law concerning the Civil Service there. 

[let August 1861.] 

"Whereas by section fifty-six of an Act of the thirty-third, year of King George the Third, Chapter fifty -33G-* 
two, it was enacted that all the civil servants of the East India Company in India under the rank or degree 
of Members of Council should have and be entitled to precedence m the service of the said Company at 
their respective stations according to their seniority of appointment, and that no such civil servant should be 
capable of being advanced or promoted to any higher station, rank, or degree therein than he should be 
entitled to according to the length of his service ; and by section fifty-seven of the same Act it was enaoted 
that all vacancies happening in any of the oifioes, places, or employments in the civil line of the Company’s 
service in India (being under the degree of Counsellor) should be from time to time filled up and supplied 
from amongst the civil servants of the said Company .belonging to the presidency wherein such vacancies 
should respectively happen: And whereas by reason of the exigencies of the public servioe vacancies in 
certain offices, places, and employments in India have been filled up by the appointment of persons not being 
civil servants, or not being civil servants belonging to the presidency wherein the vacancies have happened, 
and otherwise not in accordance with the provisions of the said enactments, and it is expedient that suoh 
appointments should be rendered valid, and also that the authorities in India should be empowered to make 
such appointments in like cases in future : 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows :— 

1. All appointments made by the authorities in India to any such Offices, Places or Employments shall he and 
he deemed to have been as valid and effectual as if the Act hereinbefore recited or referred to had not been passed — 

{Rep. 55 Sf 56 Viet., c. 19). 

2. All vacancies happening in any of the offices, places, or employments specified in the Schedule 
annexed to this Act, and all such offices which may be created hereafter, shall be filled up and supplied, 
except as hereinafter provided, from amongst the covenanted oivil servants of the Crown in India. 

3. Where it appears to the authority in India by whom an appointment should be made to any office, 
place, or employment specified in the said Schedule, that such appointment, under the special circumstances 
of the case, should be made without regard to the recited qualifications, conditions, and restrictions of the 
said Act, it shall be lawful for such authority to make suoh appointment accordingly ; provided that no person 
shall b6 so appointed who has not resided fox at least seven years in India, and that every person previously 
to his being so appointed to any of the offices in the Revenue and Judioial Departments specified in the said 
Schedule shall pass an examination in the vernacular language of the distriot in which he is to be employed, 
where such examination is now required, and shall be subject to all the departmental tests and other 
qualifications and restrictions which are or may be imposed in the like oase on covenanted oivil servants. 

4. Every such appointment shall be provisional only, and shall forthwith be reported to the Secretary 
of State in Council of India, together with the special reasons for making the same; and unless the 
Secretary of State in Oonnoil shall approve suoh appointment, with the concurrence of a majority of Members 
present at a meeting and shall within twelve months from the date of such appointment notify such approval 
to the authority by whom the appointment was made, then such appointment shall be canoelled. 

5. All vacancies happening in any other offices, places, or employments than those mentioned in the said 
Schedule, and all other offices than those so mentioned that may hereafter be created in India may be filled 
up and supplied without regard to the qualifications, conditions, and restrictions prescribed by the said Act. 

6. Provided always that this Act shall not apply to the office of Lieutenant-Governor of any part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions in India, or to any offices for the supply of which provision may be made by any other 
Act of the present session of Parliament. 

7. Section fifty-six of the said Act of the thirty-third year of King George the Third, and so much of the 
other sections of the said Act and of any other Act now in force as requires seniority as a condition or 
qualification for the appointment of oivil servants to offices, plaoes, or employments, shall be repealed. 


Appointments 
not m accord¬ 
ance with 33 
G. 3. c. 52 , 
valid. 

Vacancies in 
offices to be 
supplied by 
covenanted 
civil servants. 
Persons not 
covenanted 
civil servants 
may, under 
special circum¬ 
stances, be 
appointed to 
such offices 
subject to 
certain 
restrictions. 


Schedule. 

Secretaries, Junior Secretaries, and Under Secretaries to the several Governments of India, except the Secreta¬ 
ries, Junior Secretaries, and Under Secretaries in the Military, Marine, and Public Works Departments. 

Accountant-General. I Sub-Treasurei. (b) 

Civil Auditor, (a) ’ 

Judicial. 


Such 

appointment 
in each case to 
be reported to 
the Secretary of 
State. 

Certain offices 
may be filled 
up without 
regard to 
restrictions 
prescribed by 
recited Act. 

Act not to 
apply to office 
of Lieutenant- 
Governor, etc. 

So much of 
33 G. 3. C. 52, 
as requires 
seniority, 
etc., for 
appointments 
repealed. 


1. Civil and Sessions Judges, or Chief Judicial 
Officers of Distriots in the Provinces now known as 
Regulation Provinces. 

2. Additional and Assistant Judges in the said 
Provinces. 


3. Magistrates or Chief Magisterial Officers of 
Districts in the said Provinces. 

4. Joint Magistrates in the said Provinces. 

5. Assistant Magistrates or Assistants to Magis¬ 
trates in the said Provinces. 


1. Members of the Board of Revenue in the 
Presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

2. Secretaries to the said Boards of Revenue. 

3. Commissioners of Revenue or Chief Revenue 
Officers of Divisions in the Provinces now known as 
Regulation Provinces. 

• 4. Collectors of Revenue or Chief Revenue 
Officers of Distriots in the said Provinces. 

(a) Now called Comptroller-General. 


Revenue. 


5. Deputy or Subordinate Collectors where 
combined with the Office of Joint Magistrate in the 
said Provinces. 

6. Assistant Collectors or Assistants to Collectors 
in the said Provinces. 

7. Salt Agents. 

8. Controller of Salt Chowkies. 

9. Commissioners of Customs, Salt and Opium 

10. Opium Agents. 

lb) Now non-existent. 
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The Government oe India Act, 1870. 

(33 Yict., c. 3.) 

An Act to make better provision for making Laws and Regulations for certain parts of India, and for 

certain other purposes relating thereto. 


[26th March 1870.] 


Power to 
appoint native# 
ox India to cer¬ 
tain offices 
without cer¬ 
tificate from 
the Civil 
■Service Com- 
miMioners. 

21 A 22 Viet., 
e. 106. *24 & 

25 Viet., o. M. 


6. Whereas it - is expedient that additional facilities should be given for the employment of natives of 
India, of proved merit and ability, in the civil service of Her Majesty in India : 

Be it enacted, that nothing in the Government of India Aot, 1868, or in the Indian Civil Service Act, 
1861, or in any other Act of Parliament or other law now in force in India, shall restrain the authorities 
in India by whom appointments are or may be made to offices, places, and employments in the civil service 
of Her Majesty in India from appointing any native of India to any such offioe, place, or employment, 
although such native shall not have been admitted to the said oivil servioe of India in manner in section 
thirty-two of the first-mentioned Act provided, but subject to suoh rules as may be from time to time 
prescribed by the Governor-General in Council, and sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council, with 
the ooncurrenoe of a majority of members present; 

and that for the purpose of this Act the words “ natives of India ” shall inolude any person born and 
domiciled within the dominions of Her Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in India., and not 
established there for temporary purposes only ; 

and that it shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Counoil to define and limit from time to time 
the qualification of natives of India thus expressed ; provided that every resolution made by him for such 
purpose shall be subjeot to the sanction of the Secretary of State in Counoil, and shall not have foroe 
until it has been laid for thirty days before both Houses of Parliament. 


APPENDIX IV. 

Notification of the Government of India, Home Department (Establishments), No. 1128, dated 

Simla, the 26 th August 1910. 

In exercise of the power conferred by section 6 of the Government of India Aot, 1870 (83 Victoria, 
Chapter 8), and in supersession of the rules published in the Home Department Notification No. 2169 
(Publio), dated the 2nd November 1892, the Governor-General in Council has been pleased to make the 
following rules, which have been sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council with the concurrence of 
a majority of the members present. 

1. The looal Government may appoint any member of the provincial civil service subordinate to it, 
who is a native of India, and of proved merit and ability, to any of the offices, places, and employments 
ordinarily held by members of the Civil Servioe of His Majesty in India, to fill which it has been declared 
by such local Government (by notification in the offioial Gazette) that members of suoh provincial civil 
service oan properly be appointed. 

2. The local Government may at any time appoint any native of India of proved merit and ability 
to any of the offices, places, and employments specified by suoh local Government in any such notification 
as in Rule 1 is mentioned ; provided that not more than one-fourth of the offices, places, and employments 
so specified shall at any one time be held by natives of India not members of the provincial civil service 
subordinate the local Government; but this proviso shall not apply to or include any native of India 
(not a member of a provincial servioe) who has, prior to the making of these rules, been appointed under 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (83 Victoria, Chapter 3), to an offioe, plaoe, or employment 
in the Oivil Service of India. 

8. In addition to appointments made under Rules 1 and 2 the looal Government may, whenever the 
exigencies of the public servioe render it neoessary, appoint to any of the offioes, places, or employments 
ordinarily held by members of the Civil Servioe of His Majesty in India, for a period not exceeding three 
months, any native of India of proved merit and ability ; provided that the appointment of any such 
officer shall not involve his transfer from another district. 

4. The locsl Government may declare any appointment to be made on probation only and may 
prescribe the terms on whioh it is made and the conditions with which the person appointed must comply 
before he oan be confirmed. 

6. The local Government may at any time suspend and remove any person appointed by such local 
Government under these rules. 


A. Earle, 

Offg. Secretary to the Government *f India. 
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Statement showing Posts listed as open to the Provincial Civil Services. 


— 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

United 

Provisoes. 

Punjab. 

Burma. 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa. 

Central 

Provinces 

(and 

! Berar). 

Total. 

Superior Pott*. 










Heads ot districts .. .. 

2 

2 

1 . r 

2 

2 

2 

1. - r 

4 

1 ao 

Distriot and Divisional 

4 

8 

i 8 i 

6 

6 

2 

I 6 1 

2 


Judges. 










Settlement Collectors 

•• 

• • 


•• 

2 

1 

• • 


3 

Sub-Collectors 

2 

. . 




, . 


a . 

2 

Secretary, Board of Rev- 

t # 

.. 



1 




1 

enue 










Talubdari Settlement Offioer. 

•* 

1 

* * 

SEME 

>• 

•• 


* 

1 

Total .. 

8 

6 

8 

7 

11 

5 

6 

6 

£6 

Inferior Posit. 











1 



l 





2 

Revenue. 










Under Secretary to Govern. 

1 


1 


1 


1 


4 

ment. 


8 

8 





2 

83 

Joint or .Assist* 

6 

7 

3 


, , 

ant Commissioners or 










Assistant Collectors. 










Assistant Judges .. .. 

• • 

3 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• * 


•• 

3 

Email Cause Court Judges .. 


. . 

M 

2 

.. 




2 

Assistant Settlement Offioers. 



. • 

2 

.. 




2 

Assistant to Direotor of Land 




1 





1 

Reoords. 










Total .. 

7 

11 

9 

13 

' 

4 


1 

2 

47 

Grand Total, Superior and 

16 

17 

17 

20 

16 

5 

6 

8 

103 

Inferior. 















20th Report 
of His Majes¬ 
ty’s Civil 
Service Com¬ 
missioners, 
pages 523-6. 
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Final Examination op 1891 when the Pe&iod of 
PROBATION WAS TWO YeAB8. 


Final Examination op 1912 when the Pehiod op 
Probation was one Yeah. ' 


Subjeots (a). 

Marks. 

Subjects. 

Marks. 

1. * Classical languages of India — 

Sanskrit .. 


Compulsory — 


500 

1. The principal vernacular language 
of the Province to which the candi¬ 
date is assigned. 

400 

Arabic 

400 

2. Indian History .. 

400 

Persian 

400 

3. Indian Penal Code 

400 

2. f Vernacular languages of India 
(excepting Hindustani when taken 
up by Madras candidates and 
Gnjrati) each. 

400 

4. Code of Criminal Procedure 

5. The Indian Evidenoe Act.. 

Optional — (Not more than one of follow- 

200 

200 

8. The History and Geography of India. 

350 

ing subjects.) 


4. X Law 

1,250 

1. § Sanskrit 

400 

6. Political Eoonomy .. ., 

350 

2. § Arabic 

3. Persian 

4. Hindustani (for candidates assigned 

to the Province of Burma only). 

5. Hindu and Muhammadan Law 

400 

400 

400 

450 


W 11 aaaiuon to toe above, candidates were permitted to take up any one of the folic 
vi*., Agricultural chemistry, botany, geology and zoology, for wbioh 350 marks were allowed. 
* One or more of these subjeots oould be taken. 

1 languages prescribed for the candidates’ Presidency or Province, 

t The oourse of reading in Law included— 


(3) Law of India— 

The Code of Civil Procedure. 

The Indian Penal Code. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure. 

The Indian Law of Contraote. 

The Intestate and Testamentary SuooeBsion Act. 
Hindu Law. 

Muhammadan Law. 


(1) General Jurisprudence— 

Blaokstone’s Commentaries. 

Austin’s Jurisprudence. 

The Institutes of Justinian, 

Maine’s Anoient Law. 

Mackenzie’s Studies in Roman Law. 

Bentham’s Theory of Legislation. 

(2) Law of Evidence— 

The Indian Evidence Aot. 

Pitt Taylor’s Treatise on the Law of Evidence. 

eaoh TOse-— ne0USly th<) oandldates attended courta and supplied the following detailed reports, with an analysis and notes in 

First Periodical Examination. Seven reports of police oourt cases of a stipendiary magistrate, embracing oases in 

whioh the magistrate exeroised final jurisdiction and oases which he committed for trial. 
Four civil cases of a county oourt in whioh the parties were represented by counsel. 

One separate report of the whole business, of whatever kind, transacted in a police oourt 
, during one day. 

Seoond Periodical Examination. Five reports of oivil actions in the superior courts of London in whioh the defendant 

was represented by counsel. 

Five reports of oases decided in the Central Criminal Court in whioh the prisoner was 
represented by oouneel. 

Three reports of oivil cases of importance tried before speoial juries in the Superior Courts 
of London. r 

Three reports of criminal oases of importance tried before juries in the Central Criminal 
Court and eeleoted for some speoial quality suoh as the gravity of the offence, the 
nature of the evidenoe produced, the number of the prisoners, eto. 

One report of the investigation before a London police magistrate of a grave criminal 
charge ending in committal. ' 

One report of the whole business, of whatever kind, transacted in a London police eeurt 
in one day. 

Two reports of important oivil cases tried by a speoial jury in London. 

One report of a case heard in the Judioial Committee of the Privy Counoil on appeal from 
India. 

| These subjeots cannot he offered by any candidate who bae offered them at-the Open Competition. 


Third Periodical Examination. 


Final Examination 
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■ AA 


Statement showing the Cadre and Strength of the Indian Civil Servioe for India as a whole and by 
Presidencies or Provinces, as sanctioned on 1st July 1912, together with the number of Posts listed as 
open to the Provincial Servioe in accordance with the terms of the Buies made under the provitiom of section 
6 of the Government ojf India Act, 1870 (38 Viet., Cap. 3). 






a> 

<u 



Ti 

£ 

CD 

<z> 



— 

3 

H 

■o 

di 

eo 

i 

Si 

G 

2 1 
£ 2 
jsp. 

■s 

*«-* 

G 

O 

Burma. 

ihar 

Orissa. 

G 

cd "p 

J o 
c *-* 
©Pi 

a 

OJ 

0B 

Total. 



cp 

« 

0 

P* 



O 



(1) No. of “Superior” posts, i.e., 

87 

84 

90 

111 

80 

83 

54 

51 

22 

662 

posts oarrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,000 a month in the 











Presidency or Provinoe. 











(2) Deduct for posts listed as open 

8 

6 

8 

7 

11 

5 

6 

6 


66 

to Provinoial Servioe. 








(3) Add for posts under the Govern- 

8 

8 

8 

10 


6 

5 

4 

2 

58 

ment of India (a). 








(4) Balance number of “ Superior ” 

87 

86 

9ot| 

114 

7 « 

84 

64 

49 

24 

664 

posts. 








(6) Add 4 per oent. for temporary 

3 

3 

4 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

26 

posts and for deputation. 
—For suoh posts addi- 











Sons are made in the lowest 
grade of assistants.] 



• 








(6) Total number of “Superior” 

90 

89 

94 

119 

79 

87 1 

66 

61 

25 

690 

posts on whioh recruitment is 






based. 











(7 ) Add “Inferior” posts, i.e.. 

86 

86 

37 

46 

31 

34 

22 

20 

9 

269 

posts above the lowest grade 
of assistants, but below the 
“Superior” posts, at 39 per 
cent, of line (6). 















(8) Add leave reserve at 40 per 
cent, of line (6). 

36 

35* 

37* 

«* 

32 

36 

22* 

20 

10 

276 

(9) Add training reserve at 16-5 of 
line (6) 

14 

13* 

!**• 

18* 

12 

13 

8* 

8 

4 

106 

(10) Strength of servioe required 

176 

173 

183 

231 

164 

169 

109 

99 

48 

1,341 

at 194-5 per oent. of line (6). 







(11) Rate of recruitment at 4-17 per 

7-3 

7-2 

7'» 

9-6 

6-4 

5-3 Civil. 

4-6 

4-1 

2-0 


oent. of strength shown in 
line (10). 






1-7 Military. 


1*7 Military 


(a) The figures under this line are fixed arbitrarily from time to time for purposes of recruitment, and are not intended to limit 
or guarantee the number of posts under the Government of India, which may at any time be filled from a particular Provinoe. 
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LIST A. 
Madras. 


Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of eaoh . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

. 2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

(•) 7 

7 

(«) 14 

6 

1 

« 6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(6) 2Q 

Members of Council . . .. . . .. .. .. 

High Court Judges 

Member, Board of Revenue 

Chief Secretary 

Member, Board of Revenue 

Secretary, Revenue Department . . 

Members, Board of Revenue 

District and Sessions Judges, first grade 

Inspeotor-General of Police 

Resident, Travanoore 

Distriot and Sessions Judges, second grade 

Secretary, Municipal (Local) Department 

Collectors, first grade 

Distriot and Sessions Judges, third grade 

Collectors, second grade 

District and Sessions Judges, fourth grade .. 

Commissioner of Ooorg . - .. . 

Collectors, third grade 

Secretary to Commissioner of Land Revenue 

Secretary to Commissioner, Salt and Abkari Revenue 

Registrar, High Court 

Private Secretary 

Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistrates, first grade .. 

R8. 

5,333£ 

4,000 

3,750 

3,750 

3.500 

3,125 

3,000 

3,000 

2,500—100—3,000 

2,800 

2.500 

2,500 

2.500 

2,250 

2,250 

2,000 

1,800—2,000 

1,800 

1,500—1,800 

1,500—1,800 

1,600—1,800 

1.500 

1,200 

Total .. 87 



Deduet — 8 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Servioe. 


Add + 3 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance .. 87 




Inferior posts, i.e., Posts above the Lowest Grade of Assistants, but 



below the “ Superior ” Posts in order of Pay. 

' ■ / 

8 

Under Secretaries .. .. .. ., 

1,000 

16 

Joint Magistrates, second grade .." 

900 

16 

„ „ third „ 

700 

Total .. 35 




Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Collectors. j 

400—500 

3 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. ! 


36 

Leave reserve. 


14 

Training reserve. I 


Total .. 58 

I 

t 



(a) Includes Collector of Madras, Director of Agriculture, and Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. 
(1) Includes Deputy Commissioner of Salt and Abkari, and Direotor of Land Records. 
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LIST B. 

Bombay (including Sind). 
Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Number. 


Designation. 


Pay of each. 


2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(a) 3 

I 

6 

13 

1 


(i) 15 
1 
1 


Members of Council .. 

High Court Judges .. 

Chief Secretary 
Commissioner in Sind 
Commissioners 
Secretary 

Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium, etc. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind .. 

Inspector-General of Police 
Additional Judicial Commissioner 
District and Sessions Judges, first grade 
Secretary 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 
Senior Collectors 
Commissioner of Settlement and Director, Land Reoords 


District and Sessions Judges, third grade 
Junior Collectors 
Registrar, High Court 
Private Secretary ,. 

Deputy Commissioner, Upper Sind Frontier 

Political appointments 
Assistant Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 
Under Secretaries 
Talubdari Settlement Officer 

Assistant to Commissioner in Sind 

Manager, Sind Encumbered Estates 


Superintendents of Land Records 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 


5 ! Assistant Collectors, first grade 


Total .. 84 

Deduct — 6 
Add -p 8 

Balanoe.. 86 


For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
For posts under the Government of India. 


Total 


17 

18 

35 


Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, but 
below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 

Assistant Collectors, first grade 
Do. second ,, 


3 

35$ 

13$ 

Total .. 52 


Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Collectors. 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 
Leave reserve. 

Traiuing reserve. 


RB. 

5,333$ 

4,000 

3.750 
3,760 

3.500 
3,125 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

2,500—100—3,000 

2.750 

2.500 
2,600 
2,325 
2,325 

Salary of grade plus 
a looal allowance 
of Rs. 250. 

1,800 
1,800 
2,700 

1.500 

1,200 

Loosl allowance 
Rs. 300. 


( 


1*250—-50—1,500 
1,260 
1,100 
1,100 

Looal allowance 
Rs. 100. 

Salary of grade plus 
speoial allowance 
of Rs. 200. 

1 Salary of gra.de plus 
J speoial allow¬ 


ance of Rs. 
900 ( c ) 


150* 


eoo 

700 


400—500 


(a) Includes Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

(i) Inoludes Collector of Salt Revenue, Collector of Bombay and Director of Agrioultur* and Co-operative Credit Societies • 
but excludes Colleotor of Customs, Bombay. ' ' 

(«) It has reoeptly been proposed to raise the pay of these five appointments to Rs. 1,200, 
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LIST C. 

Bbngal. 

Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 

. 

Number. 

Designation. 

j Pay of eaob. 

2 

4 
\ 

1 

1 

(«) 8 

1 

5 

1 

2 

(a) 13 

(b) 12 

(a) 14 

(b) 13 

(b) 14 

1 

1 

Members of Council .. 

High Court Judges 

Member, Board of -Revenue 

Chairman, Calcutta Corporation 

Chief Secretary .. .. .. ,. 

District and Sessions Judges, first grade 

Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust 

Commissioners 

Inspector-General of Police 

Secretaries .. ., .. .. .. .. ., 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 

Magistrates and Collectors, first grade .. 

District and Sessions Judges, third grade 

Magistrates and Collectors, second grade 

Registrar, High Court 

Magistrates and Collectors, third, grade 

Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor 

Deputy Chairman, Calcutta Corporation 

KB. 

5,833-$ 

4,000 

3.750 

3.600 

3,333$ 

! 3,000 

3,000 

2,916# 

2,500—100—3,000 

2.750 

2.500 

2,250 

2,000 

1,800 

1,700 

1.500 

1.600 

1,500 

Total .. 90 



Deduet — 8 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


A (Id -j- 8 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance.. 90 



2 

Inferior poets (i .o., post* above the lowest grade of assistants, but below 
the “ superior ” posts in order of pay, excluding one listed Under 
Secretaryship). 

Under Secretaries 

1,000 

17 

Joint Magistrates 

900 

17 

Do. 

700 

Total .. 36 




I 




Deserve posts, i.e., Assistant Magistrates. 

400—500 

4 

Reserve lor temporary appointments and deputations. 


37$ 

Leave reserve. 


14* 

Training reserve. 


fetal .. 56 




(#) Inoludes Superintendent and Bemembranoer of Legal Affairs and three Distriot and Sessions Judges for Assam. 

(4) Inoludes Commissioner of Excise, Director of Land Records, Director of Agriculture, two Secretaries to the Board of 
Revenue, Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, three Settlement Officers and four Additional Magistrates for Daooa, 
Midnapur, Baokergang and Mymensing. 
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LIST D 

United Provinces. 


Superior Posit in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

. —-.*_ 

Pay of each. 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

j 

2 

9 

1 

1 

1 

(«) 7 
(b) 19 

(a) 6 
10 

(b) 17 

4 

3 

(b) 10 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Lieutenant-Governor .. 

High Court Judges 

Judicial Commissioner 

Members, Board of Revenue 

Additional Judioial Commissioner 

Chief Secretary 

District and Sessions Judges, first grade.. 

Commissioners 

Inspector-General of Police 

Opium Agent 

Commissioner, Kumaun 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 

Magistrates and Collectors, first grade .. 

District and Sessions Judges, third grade 

District and Sessions Judges, fourth grade 

Magistrates and Collectors, second grade 

Deputy Commissioners, first grade 

District and Sessions Judges, fifth grade 

Deputy Commissioners, second grade 

Registrar, High Court 

Settlement Officers 

Deputy Director of Land Records ,. ' 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Sooieties 

Superintendent, Dehra Dun 

Deputy Commissioner, Naini Tal 

Assistant Judge 

Deputy Commissioners of Garhwal and Almora . . 

R8. 

8,333* 

4,000 

3,500 

3.500 

3,333* 

3,000 

3,000 

2,916J 

2.500— 100—3,000 

2.500— 100—3,000 

''' 2,500 

2.500 

2,250 

2,250 

1,833* 

1,833* 

1,833* 

1,066* 

1,666* 

1,600 

1 Salary of grade 
i plus special 

J allowance of 

Rs. 150. 

1.500 

1,600 

1,100 

1,000 

Total .. Ill 



Deduet — 7 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


Add + 10 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance.. 114 




Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, but 



below the " superior ” posts in order of pay. 


2 

j Under Secretaries 

1,000 

1 

. Under Secretary 

800 

1 

j City Magistrate, Lucknow 

1,000 

14 

Joint Magistrates, first grade .. 

1,000 

6 

, Assistant Commissioners, first grade 

800 

1 

| Assistant Judge 

800 

20 

1 Joint Magistrates, second grade 

700 

1 

j Registrar, Judicial Commissioner’s Court .. 

Salary of grade. 

Total . . 46 

i 

5 



Reserve posts, i.e , Assistant Collectors. 

400—500 

5 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


47 £ 

Leave reserve. 


18* 

Training reserve. 


Total ., 71 




(a) Includes the Legal Remembrancer. 

(4) Iucludes two Secretaries in the Board of Revpnue, Judicial and Financial Secretaries to Government, Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture and Commissioner of Excise. 
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LIST E. 

PuN.TAR (EXCLUDING THE NoRTH-WbsT FRONTIER PrOVINCB ). 
Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


N umber. 


Designation. 


Pay of eaoh. 


1 ; Lieutenant-Governor .. 

1 | Chief Judge, Chief Court 

2 i Judges, Chief Court. .. 

2 : Financial Commissioners 

1 I Chief Secretary 
5 | Commissioners 

2 j Divisional Judges, 1st grade .. 

3 j Divisional Judges, 2nd grade .. 

5 | Divisional Judges, 3rd grade .. 
la) 10 | Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 

6 ! Divisional Judges, 4th grade .. 

(a) 11 Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade 

8 District Judges 

(a) 13 Deputy Commissioners, 3rd grade 
0 Settlement Officers 

1 Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 


Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioners 


1 I Junior Secretary to Financial Commissioners 


Registrar, Chief Court 


KS. 

8,883| 

4,000 

3,600 

3.500 
8,000 
2,750 
2,750 

2.500 
2,250 
2,250 
1,800 
1,800 

1.500 
1,500 

1 Salary of grade- 

J plus speoial 
allowance of 
Rs. 150. 

Salary of grade 
subject to a mini¬ 
mum of Rs. 1,200 
and a maximum of 
Rs. 1,800. 

Salary of grade 
subjeot to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 1,500 
and a minimum of 
Rs. 1,000. 

1,250 


Total 

Deduct 

Add 

C H N 

OO 

. 1 + 

For postB listed as open to the Provincial Service. 

For posts under tha Government of India. 


Balance. 

. 76 





Inferior posts , i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants , but 
below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay {excluding one 

Under Secretaryship listed). 



«> 

14 

15 

Undersecretaries 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 

Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade 

1,000 
• 900 

700 

Total 

. 31 





Reserve post, i.e.. Assistant Commissioners of the lowest grade. 

400—500 


3 

32 

12 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 

Leave reserve. 

Training reserve. 


Total 

. 47 




(a) Includes two Secretaries of Government, Direotor of Land Records, Director of Agrioulture ind Po itioal Agent m the 
Phulkian States. 
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LIST F. 

Burma. 

Superior Post* in Order of Pap. 


Number. 

Designation. | 

1 

Pay of eaoh. 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

(o) 12 

1 

1 

2 

(c) 13 

8 

(*) 15 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

i 

Lieutenant-Governor .. .. . 

Chief Judge, Chief Court 

Judge, Chief Court 

Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma .. 

Financial Commissioner 

Chief Secretary to Government 

Commissioners of Divisions 

Commissioner of Settlements and Director of Land Records 

Divisional Judges, 1st grade 

President, Rangoon Municipality 

Director of Agriculture 

Divisional Judges, 2nd grade .. 

Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade .. .. .. .. 

Revenue Secretary to Government 

Secretary to Government 

Divisional Judges, 3rd grade 

Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade 

District Judges 

Deputy Commissioners, 3rd grade 

Deputy Director of Land Records 

Secretary to Financial Commissioner 

Registrar, Chief Court .. 

Settlement Officers 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 

RS. 

8,S33i 

4,000 

3,500 

3,500 

3.500 

3,000 

2,760 

2,750 

2,750 

2.500 (a) 

2.400 (/) 
2,250 

2,250 

2,250 ( b) 
2,250 (b) 
1,800 

1,800 

1.500 

1.500 

1,600 (b) 
1,600 (b) 

1.400 (J) 

1 Salary of grade 
J plus special 

allowanoe of 

Rs. 150. 

Total .. 83 

Deduct — 5 
Add + 6 

Balance .. 84 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 

For posts under the Government of India. 


■ 

Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants but below 



the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 


11 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 

1,000 

13 

Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade 

700 

10 

Assistant Commissiouers, 3rd grade 

600 

Total .. 34 




Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Commissioners of the 4th grade. 

450—600 

3 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


35 

Leave reserve. 


13 

Training reserve. 


Total .. 51 

i 



(a) Maximum salary including a local allowance of fis. 2S0 a month. 

(i) Maximum salary including a looal allowance of Rs. 400, Rs. 300, Rs. 200, Re. 200 and Rs. 200, respectively. 

(a) Includes Superintendents of Shan States, Collector of Rangoon and Commissioner of (Excise, the latter officer drawing 
the salary of grade p/tw a looal allowance of Rs. 260, without A maximum. 

(rf) Maximum salary including a local allowance of Rs. 150 a month. 
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LIST G. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 



BB. 

i 

Lieutenant-Governor .. 

8,3331 

2 

Members of Council .. .. 

5,000 

2 

High Court Judges .. 

4,000 

1 

Member, Board of Revenue 

3,500 

1 

Chief Secretary 

3,000 

(a) 2 

District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade .. 

3,000 

5 

Commissioners 

2,916f 

1 

Inspector-General of Police .. .. .. .. 

2,500—100—3,000 

(«) 5 

District and Sessions Judges, 2ndjgrade .. 

2,500 

(6) 9 

Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 

2,250 

(«) 5 

District and Sessions Judges, 3rd grade.. 

2,000 

(6) 10 

Magistrates and Collectors, 2nd grade .. 

1,800 

(J)10 

Magistrates and Collectors, 3rd grade .. 

1,500 

Total . . 64 



Deduct — 5 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


-Add -f* 5 

For posts under the Government of India. 

. , 

Balance.. 64 

On which recruitment is based. 



Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants but 
below the ‘‘superior ” posts (including one listed Under Secre¬ 
tary) in order of pay. 


2 

T) nder Secretaries .. .. .. .. .. 

1,000 

10 

Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 

900 

10 

Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade .. 

700 

Total .. 22 




Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Magistrates. 

400—500 

2 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


22J 

Leave reserve. 


H 

Training reserve. 


Total.. 33 




(a) Includes Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affaire and Judicial Commissioner, Chota-Nagpur. 

(4) Includes two Secretaries to Government, and Directors of Land Reocrds and Agriculture, Commissioner of Excise, 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, two Settlement Officers and Political Officer, Orissa. 
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LIST H. 

Central Provinces and Berar, 
Superior Post* in Order of Pay. 


Number. 


Designation. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 
1 

(a) 8 
(a) 12 
(a) 14 

4 
1 
I 


Central Provinces. 


Chief Commissioner .. 

Financial Commissioner 
Judicial Commissioner 
Additional Judicial Commissioner 
Second Additional Judicial Commissioner 
Commissioners .. .. 

Do. 

Senior Divisional Jndge 
Deputy Commissioners, 1st class 
Do. 2nd cIabs 

Do. 3rd class 

Settlement Officers 

Director of Agriculture 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 


Pay of eaoh. 


R8. 

5,166§ 

3.500 
3,600 
8,000 
2,750 
2,750 

2.500 

2.500 
2,250 
1,800 

1.500 

Salary of grade 
plus special 
allowance of 
Rs. 150. 


Total .. 51 

Dedust — 6 
Add + 4 

Balance .. 49 


For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
For posts under the Government of India. 


Total 


Total 


13 


19 


10 

10 

20 


Inferior posts, i .e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants but 
below the “ superior ’’ posts in order of pay. 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade .. .. .. 

Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade 


Note.— There is a defect of one post. It has recently been 
proposed to correct the defect and to grade the 2 (f 
posts as follows :— 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 
Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade .. 


900 

700 


900 

700 


2 

20 

8 

Total .. 30 


Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Commissioners of the lowest grade. 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 

Leave reserve. 

Training reserve. 


400-500 


(a) Includes Cbief Secretary, Secretary, Political Agent of Chhattisgarh, Commissioner of Excise, Commissioner of 
Settlements, three Divisional Judges, Inspector-General of Police, and two District and Sessions Judges, and one Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner. The Inspector-General of Polioe draws a looal allowance of Rs. 450 suhjeot to a maximum salary of 
Rs. 2,600 a month. 
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Number. 


LIST I. 

Assam. 

Superior Poets in Order of Pay. 

Designation. 


Pay of eaoh. 


Chief Commissioner .. 
Commissioners 

Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 
Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade 
Deputy Commissioners, 3rd grade 


Total .. 22 

Deduct Nil. For posts listed as open to the Provincial service. 
Add + 2 For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance .. 


In ferior posts , i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants 
hut below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 

2 Under Secretaries 

4 Joint Magistrates, 1st grade .. 

3 Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade .. 


Eeserveposts, i.e., Assistant Magistrate. 
1 Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


BS. 

5,166f 

2,750 

2,250 

1,800 

1,500 


400—500 


Leave reserve. 
Training reserve. 


Total 


(a) Includes Superintendent of Lushai Hills ; Commissioner of Excise, Inspector-General of Registration and Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies; Pireotor of Land Records and Agriculture; two Secretaries to the Chief Commissioner ; 
Inspeotor-General of Police ; one Settlement Officer ; and Political Agent, Manipur. 


Number. 


LIST J. 

Superior Posts under the Government oe India. 

Designation. 


Pay of eaoh. 


3 Members of Council 
Home Department— 
l Seoretary 

1 Deputy Secretary 

1 Direotor, Criminal Intelligence 

1 Superintendent of Port Blair 

Finance Department— 

1 Secretary 

1 Joint Seoretary 

1 Deputy Seoretary 

1 Comptroller and Auditor General 

3 Accountants-General 

3 Offioers of the Indian Finance Department 

Foreign Department— 

1 Seoretary 

1 Deputy Seoretary 

23 Political Offioers 

Legislative Department— 

1 Seoretary or Deputy Seoretary 

Department of Revenue and Agriculture— 

1 Seoretary 

Department of Commerce and Industry— 

1 Seoretary .. 

1 Direotor-General of Poste and Telegraphs 

♦ Postmasters-General 


Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue 
Inspeotor-General of Excise and Salt .. 
Collectors of Customs ,. 

Assistant Collectors of Customs 
Department of Eduoation— 

Secretary .. 


4,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2.600— 3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,260 

3.600— 4,000 
2,260-2,760 
1,100—1,800 

4,000 

2,260 

1,100—4,000 

3,000—3,600 or 

2,000 


4,000 
3,000—3,600 
1,600—1,760 or 
1,760—2,000 or 
2,260—2,600 
2,600 
3,000 

2,060—2,600 

1,160—1,400 


Total .. 
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BB. 

ST ™Di^ 8 Oivii n ^^vrn™ DI p aS a Wh0 ! e hy PEE “ DENOrBS aad Provinces the actual Strength of the 

shnnhfhavl S 1 CArmE -, as * 8tood °? l8t Jd1 7 1912 > compared with the strength at which it 
should have stood on the same date in accordance with the sanctioned calculations. * 


Provinoes. 

Sanctioned 

strength. 

Actual strength on 1st July 
' 1912. 

Number of officers 
over(-f-) or under 
( —) strength. 

i 

1 2 

3 

4 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

U nited Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma .» 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces .. .. " 

Assam 

Total .. 

175 

173 

183 

231 

154 | 

169 j 

109 

99 

48 ( 

V 

173 

176(a) 

174 (4) 

237 (o) 

Civilians 162 (d) .. 1 

Military 29 (e> .. J * 91 

Civilians 126 , 

Military 49 .. j ’75 

107 (/) 

104 (y) 

Civilians 39 ,.j 

Military 9 • • J 48 

— 2 
+ 3 

— 9 
+ 6 

+ 37 

+ 6 

— 2 
+ 5 

1,341 

1,385 

+ 44 


induing “ind Q&ST * 7 b6l ° ng9 * ° M Pr °“* where be *■ been included, but 

inolidedfn Sfb^andOri^a eX d Wh ° h ” e been tem P oraril y lent b y Bihar and Oriesa to Bengal and hare been 

T.K ( ffiot^ W. Alder and 

(e) Including Lieutenant-Colonel Rawlinson, Mr. J. S. Donald, Major Blakeway, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir G Roo a .KanT,„l 
and aptain Keen, serving in the Political Department under the Government of India in the North-West Frontier Provinoe P 
(/) Excluding the late Mr. Shettle. 

the Civ^Li^^but^exoiutoig'Me^srs^hcrawford'^eivinK^u^Bihnrhanr? 8 ! 1 )^^ Pro * MM {l b “t »««\ wronglv omitted from 
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Nature of posts. 


Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

United Provinoes. 

No. 

Pay. 

No. 

Pay. 

No. 

Pay. 

No. 

Pay. 


Lieutenant-Governors and | 
Chief Commissioners. 

Members of Councils 

Judges of High or Chief [ 
Courts. 

Boards of Revenue or | 
Financial Commis- | 
eioners. 

Commissioners of Divi-1 
sions and others of same | 
rank. 

Secretaries to Government ] 

Secretaries to Boards of I 
Revenue or Einanoial | 
Commissioners. 

Judioial Commissioners 


District and Sessions 
Judges or Divisional 
Judges and Distriot 
Judges. 


Collectors or Deputy 
Commissioners. 


Political officers 
Miscellaneous posts 


Under Secretaries to 

Government. 

Joint Magistrates or 

Assistant Commission¬ 
ers, 1st grade. 

Joint Magistrates or 

Assistant Commission¬ 
ers, 2nd (1st) grade. 

Joint Magistrates or Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners, 3rd 
(2nd) grade. 

Joint Magistrates or Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners, 4th 
(3rd) grade. 

Assistant Collectors or 
Commissioners. 

Appointments whioh do 
not oarry fixed pay and 
the salary of which 
depends on the position 
of their holders. 


Total .. 


22 


27 


3,000 

2,500 

2,260 

2,000 

2,500 

2,260 

1,800 


2,800 
(1) 2,600-3,000 
(1) 1,800-2,000 
(1) 1,600-1,800 
(1) 1,600 


1,000 

1,200 

900 

700 

400—500 



6,333)1 


4,000 

(1) 

3,760 

(1) 

3,600 

(2) 

3,000 

(1) 

3,750 

(1) 

3,126 

(1) 

2,500 

1,600 

-1,800 


f (1) 

1 ( 1 ) 


18 


29 | 


<*) 6 


17 

18 


67 

6 


171 


<1) 

(3) 

( 2 ) 

( 1 ) 

(1) 

( 1 ) 


(3) 

( 6 ) 

(») 


(13) 

( 15 ) 

(1) 


5,333) 

4,000 


3,760 

3,600 

3,000 

3,760 

3,125 

2,500 


3,000 

2,760 

2,600 

2,326 

1,800 


2,326 

1,800 

1,500 


(1) 2,500-3,000 
(1) 1,700 

(1) 1,600 

(1) 1,260-1,500 


( 2 ) 


1,100 

1,250 

900 

700 

400—600 


30 


39{ 


(«) 6 


17 

17 

66 


182 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


5,333)! 

4,000 

3,760 

2,916)1 


3,333| 
2,760 


(8) 

;i3) 

3,000 

2,500 

(14) 

2,000 

(12) 

2,250 

(13) 

1,800 

(14) 

1,500 

(1) 

3,600 

(1) 

3,000 

(1) 2,600-3,000 

(1) 

1,700 

(1) 

1,500 

(1) 

1,300 


1,000 


900 


700 


400—500 


I l0 { 


(9) 

(1) 


28 ^ 


64 < 


w * 


22 


20 


71 

7 


228 


8,333) 

4,000 

3,500 


2.916| 

2,600 


3,000 


3.600 
3,333) 

3,000 

2.500 
2,260 
1,833) 
1,666 
2,260 
1,838)1 
1,6661 

1.500 

1,000 

2,500-3,000 

1.600 

1,100 


( 2 ) 

( 1 ) 


(16) (.) 

(7) if) 


1,000 

800 


1,000 

800 

700 


400-600 


(«) Inspector-Genera) oi Police, Commissioner of Coorg, Registrar of High Court and Private Seoretary to Governor. 

(i;. Inspector-General of Police, Registrar of High Court, Private Secretary to Governor, Assistant Legal Remembrancer, Assistant 
to Commissioner in Sind and Talukdari Settlement Offioer. 

(e) Chairman of Caloutta Corporation, Chairman of Calcutta Improvement Trust, Inspector-General of Polioe, Registrar of High 
Conrt, Private Beoretary to Governor and Deputy Chairman of Caloutta Corporation. 

(<f) Inspeotor-General of Polioe, Opium Agent, Registrar of High Court and Assistant Judge. 

(») Inolades City Magistrate of Lucknow. 

(f) InoludeB an Assistant Judge. 
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Punjab. 


No. 


Pay. 


Burma. 


No. 


Pay. 


3 l 

2 

} •} 


*{ 


24 i 


34 


(f) 


1] 


]* 


14 

15 


47 

7 


158 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


8,333} 

4,000 

3,500 

3,600 

2,760 

3,000 


(1) 1,200-1,800 
(1) 1,000-1,600 


(2) 

(3) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

(8, 

( 10 ) 

(ID 

(13) 


2,750 

2,600 

2,260 

1,800 

1,500 

2,260 

1,800 

1,500 


1,260 

1,000 

900 

700 

* • 

400—600 


}- 


14 


40 


11 

13 

10 

61 

14 


108 


{[!! 


( 2 ) 

(2) 

( 2 ) 

( 8 ) 


( 12 ) 

(13) 

(15) 


8,333} 

' 4,000 
3,580 

3,500 

2,750 

3,000 


3,600 

2,750 

2,250 

1,800 

1,500 


2,260 

1,800 

1,500 


1,000 
700 
600 
450 -500 


Bihar and Orissa. 


No. 


12 


29 


1 (A) 


10 

10 

33 


109 


Pay. 


( 2 ) 

( 6 ) 

(5) 


O) 

(io; 

( 10 ; 


8,333| 

5,000 

4,000 

3,600 

2,916 J 

8,000 


3.000 

2,500 

2,000 


2,250 

1,800 

1,500 


2,600—3,000 

1,000 

900 

700 

400-500 


Central Provinces 
and Berar. 


No. 


34(i) 


6 

18 


31 

6 


101 


Pay. 


A Beam. 


No. 


Pay. 


(3) 

( 2 ) 


( 1 ) 

(»; 

( 1 ) 


18) 
( 12 ) 
(H) 


6, 


3,500 

2,760 

2,600 


3,600 

3,000 

2,760 

2,500 


2,250 

1,800 

1,500 


900 

700 

400-500 


O') 


}"{ 


4 

3 

16 


40 


Ha. 

5,166} 


2,760 


( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

(6; 


2,250 

1,800 

1,600 


1,000 


900 


700 


400—500 


(g) Registrar of Chief Court. 

(h) Inspector-General of Police. 

(i) Includes Di visional Judges except the Senior Divisional Judge. 

U) Three District and Sessions Judges are graded with the Bengal oadre. 
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Resolution of the Government of India, Home Department (Establishments), Nos, 1046-1058, 

dated Simla, the 19 th August 1910. 

The Governor General in Council has had under consideration the recommendation made by the Royal 
Commission on .Decentralisation at the end of paragraph 128 of their Report on the subject of framing rules 
for the recruitment of provincial services. The majority of the Commission consider it unnecessary that rules 
for the recruitment of those services should, as is now the case, require the sanction of the Government 
of India, and they express the opinion that the functions of that Government should be limited to laying 
down a few general principles as to eligibility for appointment, etc., on which detailed provincial rules would 
be based. 

2. In the present Resolution the Governor General in Council proposes to deal only with the provincial 
civil servioes (executive and judicial). The case of other provincial services will be separately considered. 

3. The present system, under which the previous sanction of the Government of India is required to 
making or altering the rules for the recruitment of the provincial civil services, was introduced in 1892, as 
the result of the Report of the Public Service Commission. The Governor General in Council has now decided 
to accept in Bubstanoe the recommendation of the Decentralisation Commission, and is pleased accordingly to 
invest Local Governments with the power to make rules for the reoruitment of the provincial civil servioes 
without the previous sanction of the Government of India, but subject to their general oontrol. The general 
conditions which should govern such recruitment have been already fully considered in connection with the 
inquiries made by the Public Service Commission, and the Governor General in Council, upon a further 
consideration of the subject, sees no reason to modify the conclusions then arrived at. It will, however, be 
convenient to re-state them in the present connection, as follows:— 

I. The rules must be adapted, on the one hand, to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, and, on the 
other, to secure the due representation in the public service of the different classes of the 
community. 

II. Every candidate for appointment by reoruitment must furnish satisfactory evidence— 

(a) that he is not over 25 years of age, except in the case of Barristers, Advocates, or Pleaders 
appointed to the judicial branch; these exoepted cases will be governed by artiole 51 of 
the Civil Servioe Regulations; 

(i) that he has attained a prescribed preliminary standard of general education to be fixed by 
Local Governments with reference to looal conditions, the objeot being to secure men 
qualified by as high a standard of general education as the conditions and requirements of 
the local administration permit. In particular, qualification in one or more of the vernaoular 
languages of the province in whioh he is to be employed is to be insisted on. The 
vernacular standard should be a high one, involving a thorough knowledge of the 
language and ability to write an<f read the written character with faoility • 

(c) that he is of sound health, good physique, and active habits ; and 
, (d) that he is of good character. 

III. Every person appointed to the provincial civil servioe by direct recruitment shall be subject to a 

period of probation or training, during which time his appointment will be probationary only, 
unless in speoial oases the Local Government declares such probation or training to be 
unnecessary. 

IV. The subjects of Native Prinoes in allianoe with His Majesty shall be eligible for appointment, 

provided they are qualified in other respects. 

• V. Admission to the provincial civil servioe should usually be confined to persons who are natives of 
the province or have definitely settled in it; in the case of candidates who are not natives of 
the province, recent residence of at least three years in the province should, as a general rule, 
be an essential condition of admission. No Barrister, Advocate, or Pleader should be appointed 
as such, unless he has been at least three years actually practising his profession in India and 
can speak the provincial vernaoular. 

VI. Europeans who are not statutory natives of India shall be eligible for appointment, if qualified 
according to the above conditions, with the sanction of the Government of India. 

VII. The Looal Government should reserve to itself the right to make promotion to the superior grades 
of the provincial civil servioe without regard to seniority, and seniority alone should not give a 
claim to appointment to the grade of Rs. 500 a month and higher grades. ' 

VIII. The Government of India retain power in very speoial cases to make direot appointments to offices 
in the higher grades of the provincial civil services, and whenever the Government of India 
exercise this power in the case of judicial officers, it will be oonfined to Barristers, Advooates 
or Pleaders of the High Courts who have shown distinguished ability in the exeroise of their 
profession for not less than ten years and have a thorough knowledge of the vernacular. 

IX. No member of the provincial civil service shall be dismissed otherwise than on the result of a 
judicial or formal departmental inquiry. 

4. The Governor General in Council directs that any change made in the rules from time to time should 
be forthwith communicated to the Government of India in the Home Department, in order that they may 
be in a position to exercise effective general oontrol. His Exoellenoy in Counoil considers it desirable 
moreover, that this Resolution should be published by the looal Governments and Administrations as part 
of the respective provincial rules. 


* Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

United Prosinoes. 
t Foreign. 

Revenue and Agrionlture. 


Punjab. 

Burt-a. 

f astern Bengal and 

Assam. 

Publio Works. 
Commeroe and Industry. 


Order. —Ordered that a oopy of this Resolution 
be forwarded to the local Governments * and Depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India f noted on the 
margin and to the Honourable the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Trovinoes for information. 

A. Earle, 

Ofy. Secretary to the Government if India. 
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Oflico. 

1 

Rate of pay in 
Rupees, 

Number of appointments in eaoh grade. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

1 


United 

Provinces. 


Punjab. 

Burma. 

Bihar and 

Orissa. 

Central 

Provinoes. 

1 

< 

Total. 

Presi¬ 

dency 

Sind. 

Total. 

Bengal. 

Agra. 

Oudh. 

Total. 

Executive Branch. 

1 

i 

1 

i 


I 


1 

! 

! 









o 

o 

00 

t _ 

3 

•• 



1 

6 

i •• 

1 

i 

1 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

27 


700 

6 

4 



i 3 

7 


i 

1 

| 

6 

4 

6 

i 6 

3 

I 

40 

Deputy Collectors in Madras, 

600 

8 




! < 

16 


1 

1 

1 

• 12 

6 

10 

12 

1 6 

3 

79 

Bombay, Bengal, the 


1 




i 









1 



United Provinoes, and 

500 

29 




I 23 

48 


j 

i 35 

12 

36 , 36 

j 14 

10 

243 

Bihnr and Orissa. ^ 






1 



1 " 

; 








Extra Assistant Oommis- 

400 

32 




| 23 

71 



63 

24 

36 

; 52 

23 

14 

828 

sioners in the Punjab, 









I 









Burma, Central Provinoes 

300 

29 




! 24 

i 73 


1 

! 5 


26 

i 35 

! 64 

24 

16 

384 

and Assam. 







1 


j 

I 




250 

30 

” 



1 " 

79 



1 58 

(a) 40 


i 59 

14 

16 

296 


200 





i .. 



1 

! '' 




.. 

i 12 

.. 

12 

Total . 


137 



82 

299 

i 

| .. j 223 

113 

126 

222 

98 

60 

1,369 


250 

1 

l 

i " 

29 

• 

• 

29 

•• 

■■ 





" 




29 


225 

i 

34 

. 


34 



. . 








34 

Mamlatdars .. •{ 

200 

1 

j 

39 



39 



e . 

i •' 





i . . 

1 

# • 

89 


176 

i 

46 



46 



. . 







, , 

45 

l 

j 150 


50 

• 


50 



. V 

•• 





•• 

» « 

50 

Total 



197 

• • 

197 



• • 

** 

. . 



.. 

• 

197 

Total ^Executive Branch; . 

! 

137 


• • 

279 

29# 


.. i . 223 

113 

125 

222 

98 

60 

1,566 

Judicial Branch. 

[ 

! 
















f 

| 

il.OOO 

•• 1 





6 



* * 



! 

*> 



8 

1 

800 

4 | 

3 

i 

4 

12 

3 

2 



3 

i 

6 

2 

.. 

37 

SuDordinate Judgea (also | 

700 

' * i 

.. 




. . 

. . 

'■ 



4 

i 


3 

.. 

8 

oalled Judicial Extra 1 


















Assistant Commissioners in [ 

650 . 

6 1 

4 

i 


O 


7 

3 

10 






20 

the Punjab and District ^ 

1 

1 









1 







Judges in the Central 1 

600 : 






24 


.. 



5 

2 

12 

5 


48 

Provinoes in the grades of | 

i 
















• 

Rs. 600 and upwards). . 

600 1 

9 

8 

3 


9 


9 

7 

16 


12 

8 

•« 

5 

.. 

59 

1 

i 

400 j 








I 



12 

8 

•a 

17 


37 

V. 

300 j 










.1. 

12 

9 


16 


37 

Tots . * 

.. j(<f) 18 | 

15 

3 

18 

J) 42 

19 

12 | 

31 

48 

29 

(6)20 

48 

(») 

264 

r 

500 1 

1 





12 

- 

1 






• • 


12 


400 

1 

33 ; 

19 

2 

1 

21 

61 

22 j 

8 ! 

1 

30 

j 



20 I 

. . 


165 


300 

33 1 

22 

4 


26 

70 

24 

8 

32 

' 



19 i 



180 

tunaifa (also oalled Sub- 











1 



i 




ordinate Judges. 2nd class, ■( 

260 

83 ' 



1 

| 


66 




; 



19 



118 

in Bombay). 


1 







1 










200 

29 • 

36 

6 

1 

1 

41 

36 j 

22 

10 

32 

1 



10 


. • 

148 

i 

1 

176 

. . 1 



I 

1 

1 

1 

.. i 

i 

.. 1 


♦ . ' 

. . 






, , 

, , 

1 

l 

16 0 

• • ! 

12 

3 

! 16 








' * ( 



16 

Total .. j 

.. j(c 

)128 : 

89 

14 

103 ( 

1)245 

68 | 

26 i 

94 

(°) 

M 

(6)68 

(») 

(») 

638 

1 

Total (Judioial Branob) .. 1 .. 

146 

104 

17 

121 

287 

*T 

j 

“t 

125 

48 

29 | 

88 | 

48 

, , 

892 

Grand total .. .. j 

283 j .. 


400 

586 


348 

161 |164 | 

310 | 

146 

60 2 

1 

,448 


(») This gTade is common to 1)0111 the Judicial and Executive branobee. 

(i) The Subordinate Judgea and Munsifs employed in Assam are included in the Bengal oadre, and both that oadre and 
the Bihar and OriBsa oadre have been shown above in accordance with the soale proposed by the Calcutta. High Court. This 
matter is under disousBion in connection with the recent territorial changes. 

(a) Mnnsifs in the Punjab and the Central Provinces and Judicial Myooks in Burma belong to the Subordinate Judicial 
Servioe, and are paid at rates ranging from Rs. 150 to Bs. 260 a month. 

(d) Inoludes four sppointmeDts which have been added since the last general reorganisation in 1884* 

« > three , „ „ ,, revision of the grades in A ngust 1911. 
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QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE INDIAN AND PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICES. 

[Note.—In replies to these questions, it should be dearly specified -whether the reply refers to the 

whole Provincial Civil Service, or to the Executive Branch or to the Judicial Branch.] 

INDIAN CIVII, SERVICE. 

1. What is your experience of the working of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England for the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ? 

2. In what respects, if any, do you find the present system faulty in detail, and what alterations 
would you suggest ? 

3. Is the system equally suitable for the admission of “ Natives of India ” * and of other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, what alteration do you recommend ? 

* The term “ N a tires of India ” has been defined in seotion 6 of the Government of India Aot, 1870 (38 Viot., o. 3), as 
including any person horu and domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in India 
and not established there for temporary purposes only, and the term is so used throughout these questions. 

4. Do you consider that the combination of the open competitive examination for the Home and 
Colonial Civil Servioes with that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of Indian 
interests P Please give your reasons. 

5. If you do not consider the present system of recruitment by an open competitive examination 
to be satisfactory in principle, please state what alternative yon would propose. 

6. In particular, what would be your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examinations 
in India and in England, open in both eases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 

7. What would be your opinion with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate examination in 
India, or by means of separate examinations in each province or group of provinces in India ? If 
you favour such a scheme, what proportion do yon recommend ? 

8. If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate examinations in India, are you in favour 
of any system under which Natives of India would be selected in India for admission’to the Indian 
Civil Service by means of (a) nomination, (6) combined nomination and examination, or (c) any other 
method ? If so, describe fully what system you would recommend. In particular do you consider it 
desirable that all classes and communities should be represented in the appointments so made ? If so, 
how wo-nld you give effect to this principle ? 

9. If you are in favour of a system for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
Natives of India in India, do you consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England ? 

10. Would you regard any system of selection in India which you may recommend for young 
men who are “ Natives of India,” as being in lion of, or as supplementary to, the present system of 
promoting to listed posts officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, what alteration, if 
any, would you recommend in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil Service ? 

11. Do you recommend any separate method of recruitment for the judicial branch of the Indian 
Civil Service P If so, please describe the system which you would propose. 

12. Are you satisfied with the present statutory definition of the term “ Natives of India” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any person born 
“ and domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in. 
“ India, and not established there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether such persons 
nre of unmixed Indian desoent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed European 
descent ? If not, state fully any proposals that you wjsh to make in regard to this matter. 

13. If the system of recruitment by open competitive examination in England is retained, state 
the age limits that you recommend for candidates at such examination, giving yonr reasons. 

14. Wbat in your opinion is the most suitable age at whioh junior civilians recruited in England 
should commence their official duties in India ? 

15. What age limits for the open competitive examination in England would best suit candidates 
who are Natives of India, and for what reasons ? Do you reoommend any differentiation between the 
-age limits for Natives of India, and for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 

16. What alterations, if any, do you recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects and 
marks prescribed for the open competitive examination P 

17. Is any differentiation in the subjects for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, state them and 
give reasons. 

18. Do you consider it necessary that certain posts should be reserved hv statute for officers 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 

19. Do you consider that a minimum proportion of European subjeots of His Majesty should he 
employed in the higher posts of the Civil administration P If so, to what proportion of the posts 
included in the Indian Civil Service oadre do you consider that Natives of India might under present 
conditions properly be admitted ? 

20. Do you accept as generally satisfactory in principle the present system under which Natives 
of India are recruited for posts in the Indian Civil Service oadre partly through the medium of an 
open competitive examination in England, and partly by special arrangement in India P 

21. Do you consider that the old system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians” under the 
Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, what method of recruitment would you Recommend P 

K 
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22. If the system of recruiting military officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil Service- 
cadre has been stopped or has never existed in your Province would you advise its re-introduotion or 
introduction, as the case may be, and if the system should be introduced or re-introduced, to what 
extent, in your opinion, should it be adopted ? 

23. Do you consider that such a system should be restricted to the recruitment of military officers, 
or extended to the recruitment of selected officers from other Indian services ? 

24. What is your opinion of the system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members of 
the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to which members of 
the Provincial Civil Service can properly be appointed ? 

25. Are you satisfied with the present rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other than 
members of the Provincial Civil Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one quarter 
of the listed posts P 

26. Are you satisfied with the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in 
the Provincial Civil Service ? 

27. Is the class of posts listed suitable ? If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
ohanges, and why ? 

28. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system of 
recruitment for Indian Civil Service posts which are not covered by your answers to the foregoing 
questions ? 

29. Do you consider that candidates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open competitive 
examination should undergo a period of probation before being admitted to the Service ? 

30. If so, how long, in your opinion, should this period be, and what course of study should be 
prescribed for the orobationers ? 

31. Do you consider that any differentiation is necessary between the course of study for proba¬ 
tioners wbo are Natives of India and the course prescribed for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty P If so, please state the special arrangements that you reoommend. 

32. Do you consider that the probationers’ course of instruction could best be spent in England 
or in India ? Is your answer equally applicable to the case of Natives of India and of other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ? 

33. Do you think it desirable to start, at some suitable place in India, a oollege for the training 
of probationers of the Indian Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian Services recruited in 
England ? 

34. Do you think it desirable that each provincial Government should arrange for the training 
of probationers by suitable courses of instruction for the whole or portions of the first two years of 
service at some suitable centre ? 

35. Are you satisfied with the present arrangements for the training of junior officers of the 
Indian Civil Service after they have taken up their appointments in India ? If not, what change- 
should, in your opinion, be introduced ? 

36. Do you consider that there has been any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian lan¬ 
guages possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? Are you 
satisfied that European members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in the 
study of the Indian languages, and, if not, how could this best be remedied ? 

37. Please give your views as to what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the proficiency in 
the knowledge of law of members of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recommenda¬ 
tions applicable to all officers and to officers selected for the Judicial Branoh. 

38. Do you recommend any special course of study in law in India for offioers selected for the 
Judioial Branch ? 

39. Do you recommend any special training in subordinate judicial posts in India for offioers 
selected for the Judicial Branch ? If so, please give details. 

40. Is any differentiation desirable in a system of training after appointment in India between 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India and other natural-born subjeots of His 
Majesty ? If so, please state the special arrangements that you reoommend. 

41. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in India for 
Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in England, 
please state what system of probation and training you recommend for officers so recruited. 

42. Is any differentiation necessary in regard to the probation and training of members of the 
Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India as between persons of unmixed Indian descent, of 
mixed European and Indian descent, and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please state your 
proposals. 

43. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the probation 
and training of members of the Indian Civil Service which are not covered by your answers to the- 
foregoing questions. 

44. Do you consider that the numbers of officers authorised for the various grades of the Indian 
Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, please state your views. 

45. Do you consider that the exchange compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligibility 
for which depends on nationality or domicile, should he abolished, and if so, under what conditions ? 
Should such abolition apply to officers already employed or be restricted to future entrants ? 

46. If abolition is recommended with compensation in the form of increased salaries, what is 
your opinion regarding the grant of a similar inorease of salary to those members of the service who 
now draw no exchange compensation allowance ? 

47- Turning now to the ease of the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil Services 
old in g listed posts, do you approve of the arrangement by which they draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil Service? If 
not, what rates flo you suggest for the various grades of the Service ? 
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48. Havo you any proposals to make in regard to the leave rules applicable to members of the 
Indian Civil Servico P 

49. Have you any proposals to make in regard to the leave rules applicable to Statutory Civilians 
and to members of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts P In particular, do you eonsidor 
that separate sets of rules for suoh officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service are desirable ? 

50. Please add such other remarks as you may desire to offer on any point relating to the 
conditions of service, salary, leave, and pension in the Indian Civil Servico. 

PROVINCIAL CIVIL 8EKV10E. 

51. Ploaso refer to Government of India Resolution No- 1046-1058, dated the 19thAugust 1910, 
defining the general conditions which should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service and 
reproduced as Appendix A.* Are these conditions suitable, or have you any recommendations to make 
for their alteration P 

52. In particular, are the rules for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in force in your 
Province suitable, or have you any recommendations to make for their alteration P 

58. Do you consider that recruitment for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be restricted 
to residents of the province to which it belongs ? 

54. Are all classes and communities duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? Do you 
oonsidor that this is desirablo, and what arrangements do you recommend to securo this object ? 

55. Are you satisfied with the existing arrangements for the training and probation of officers 
appointed to the Provincial Civil Servioe ? If not, please stato your objections, aud what other 
arrangements you reoommend. 

56. Do you oonsider that the numbers of officors authorised for the various grades of your 
Provincial Civil Servioe are satisfactory P If not, please state your views. 

57. To what extent are the functions of the officers of the executive and judicial brauches of your 
Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in what direction ? 

58. Are you satisfied with the present designation “ the Provincial Civil Servioe ” P If not, what 
would you suggest ? 

59. Do you accept as suitable the principle recommended by the Public Servioe Commission of 
1886-87, and njnce followed, that the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary 
should bo adjusted by a consideration of tbo terms necessary to secure looally the desired qualifications 
in the officers appointed ? If not. what principle do you recommend ? 

60. Are the existing rates of pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your Provinoe 
adequate to secure the desired qualifications in the olfioers appointed ? If not, what alterations do you 
recommend ? 

61. Do you approve of the arrangement by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service holding 
listed posts draw salary approximately at tho rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indiau Civil Service ? If not, what ratos do you suggest for the various 
appointments? 

62. Have you any proposals to make with regard to the leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Servioe P . In particular, do you regard the existing differences between the leave rules for the 
European and Indian Services as suitable P 

68. Are you satisfied with the present system of superannuation pensions for officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service P If not, please say what modifications you would suggest, aud cm what 
grounds P 

64. Are you satisfied with the existing organisation of the Provincial Civil Servico ? If not, 
please state what alternative organisation- you oonsider dosirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be suitable. 

65. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not covered 
by your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 


* Vide page xjoriii. 
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ON THE 

PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 

At Bombay. 

Saturday, 1st March 1913. 

TWENTY-FOURTH DAY. 


Present: 

The Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, k.c.m.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 


The Earl op Ronalds bay, M,P. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 

Muiadev Riiaskar Cuaural, Esq., c.s.i. 
Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

And the following Assistant Commissioners : 
Joseph John Heaton, Esq., i.o.s., Judge 
of the High Court of Judicature, 
Bombay. 


M. S. D. 

Sir Basil Scott, Ki., Chief Justice, 

Written antwers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

25896 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—My experience dates 
from 1885 as a member of the Bombay Bar and 
from 1899 as an official, Advocate General or 
Chief Justice. I accept the system of recruit¬ 
ment by competitive examination in England as 
generally satisfactory in principle. 

25897 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—I do not 
think the system equally suitable for the admis¬ 
sion, of Natives of India. 

25898 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 

H 495—1 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., c.i.e. 
Walter Culley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 
Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 
James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., M,P. 


Rao Bahadur Ramchandra Narayan 
Joglekar, Assistant to Commissioner, 
Central Division, Poona. 

Raghunath Gangadhar Bhadbhade, Esq., 
Judge of Small Cause Court, Poona. 

Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary). 

High Court of Judicature, Bombay. 

and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—I am 
opposed to any system of simultaneous exam¬ 
inations. 

25899 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet. c. 54). 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 
Viet. c. 54), and of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viet. c. 3), reproduced as Appendices 
II and III, to these questions.] ?—I consider that 
not less than three judgeships in the Bombay 
High Court should be reserved by statute as is 
at present the case under the High Courts Act 
for officers recruited from the Indian Civil 
Service, (i) because their experience in the 
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Sir Basil Scott. 


[ continued . 


Districts makes them valuable colleagues on 
Appellate Benches trying civil and criminal 
appeals from the districts, and (ii) because their 
experience* renders them of great assistance in 
dealing with the many questions which arise in 
connection with judicial administration in the 
districts. In order to provide the High Court 
with a supply of judges from the Indian Civil 
Service it is necessary to reserve a considerable 
number of District and Sessions Judgeships for 
that service. 

25900 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers' chambers or other), and what con¬ 
ditions do you propose ?—I do not recommend 
any separate method of recruitment for the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service, as 
1 consider it very advantageous for officers who 
eventually enter the Judicial Branch to commence 
their Indian career with a certain amount of 
executive work ; I would, however, make it im¬ 
possible fon an officer of over 10 years' standing 
to obtain a transfer from the Revenue to the 
Judicial Branch. After an officer has been 
transferred to the Judicial Branch he should be 
given an opportunity of proceeding to England 
to read for a year in the chamber of a practising 
Barrister, as he would thus be put in the way of 
acquiring a habit of looking at cases from the 
point of view of those who plead before him and 
would have a better chance of getting on equal 
terms with his Bar. The Legal Adviser at the 
India Office might keep a list of barristers in 
good practice who could be recommended to 
judicial officers desirous of studying practice of 
the law. I attach little importance to the course 
for the call to the Bar. 

25901 (60). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the judicial branch? If so, please 
give details?—Mo member of the Indian Civil 
Service should be allowed to sit in a Sessions 
Court as a Judge without some experience in 
the trial of original civil cases. This is the rule 
recommended by the Bombay High Court, and 
we believe generally followed by the Government. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

259 02 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 


filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and is 
the system followed in making appointments to 
these posts suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest?—The listed posts of District 
and Sessions Judge demand more aptitude in the 
disposal of criminal than of civil work. Natives 
of India unless they have had special experience 
of criminal work are better suited for the trial 
of civil than criminal cases. There are many 
good civil judges in the subordinate judicial 
service, but the failure of Natives of India as 
criminal judges has often been noticed. It is not, 
however, impossible to find men of the requisite 
capacity amongst the Natives of India, but they 
are not usually discovered by competitive .exam¬ 
inations. The best training available in India 
for Natives of India to qualify them for the post 
of Sessions Judge is the work of public pro¬ 
secutor in some important district court. A 
man who has risen to a position at the local 
Bar which wins him the appointment of public 
prosecutor has gone through an amount of 
conflict such as is likely to have developed a 
certain practical efficiency and strength of 
character, and when to this is added experience 
in the responsible work of placing before the 
Court with proper impartiality as the represen¬ 
tative of the Government the evidence available 
against accused persons, the probabilities are 
that men of this class will prove good criminal 
judges. The objection to recruiting for listed 
Sessions Judgeships solely from the class of 
Public Prosecutors is that the Subordinate Civil 
Judges would be shut out from the highest posts 
to which the most fortunate might now attain. 
It should, I think, be recognised that the 
practical absorption of the District and Sessions 
Judge in criminal work involves the devolution 
of a large quantity of the civil work of his 
office upon First Class Subordinate Judges with* 
appellate powers. These officers should receive 
pay proportionate to the importance of the work 
they are called upon to discharge, which is at 
present far from being the case. If the pay of 
these officers were raised substantially, there 
should be no complaint on the score of listed 
judgeships falling generally to practising 
pleaders. 

25903 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your Province. Are these rules 
suitable, or have yuu any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?—I think that in 
Rule VIII of the Bombay Provincial rules the 
qualifications (i), (c), (d) and (e) should be 
deleted. 


Sir Basil Scott, called and examined. 


25904. ( Chairman ) You are the Chief 

Justice of the High Court of Judicature of 
Bombay ?~ I am. 

. 25905. You do not think that the present 
system of entering the Indian Civil Service 
is equally suitable for the admission of * Natives 


of India ?—Yes. Of course, I am only speaking 
of the Judicial Service. 

25906. Could you kindly elaborate that 
answer and tell us what remedy vou propose ?— 
1 think you will find I have suggested a remedy 
in my answer to question (19) in the Provincial 
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series of questions, and that answer represents ray 
views. I think that officers holding District and 
Sessions Judgeships should be selected as far as 
possible from the local Bars, from pleaders. I 
think you get better judges from Natives of India 
if you select them from among the pleaders, 
particularly the Government pieaders or public 
prosecutors, than if they are selected in the 
present way. 

25907. Do you consider that a period 
spent in the Executive Branch is of benefit to 
an officer who subsequently joins the Judicial 
Branch?-—Yes, distinctly. 

2590S. After what period of general service 
do you think it desirable that officers should 
join the Judicial Branch ?—About eight years. 

25909. Do you recommend that officers 
should have some practical experience of the 
trial of Civil suits before they go to England 
on study leave, assuming that a system of 
Study leave is introduced ? —No. I think if 
study leave is introduced it would be better 
they should have their stud}' before taking up 
Civil work. 

25910. Do you think it would be con¬ 
venient to combine study leave with furlough ?— 
I think it would. 

25911, What allowance, if any, would you 
give to officers during their study leave ?-—I 
think the study leave should be for study in 
the chambers of a practising Barrister, and the 
fee for that is 100 guineas a year, so that it 
would have to be something in excess of 
that amount. 

25912. Would the grant of this allowance be 
dependent on proof of satisfactory progress ?— 
I think it might be assumed that officers of the 
Civil Service of eight years’ standing will 
attend to their work in chambers. 

25913. It has been represented to us by 
witnesses elsewhere that considerable importance 
is attached in India to the Barrister qualification, 
and that on that ground it is desirable that 
officers of the Indian Civil Service, who join the 
Judicial Branch, should obtain a call to the 
Bar. What are your views on that matter?— 
I attach no importance whatever to it. 

25514. Have you considered how long 
normally an Indian Civil Service officer should 
be employed in the trial of original Civil suits 
before he becomes eligible to officiate as a 
District and Sessions Judge ?—I should say not 
less than six months, but I should prefer 
a year. 

25915. Do you recommend any changes in 
the subjects of examination for the Indian Civil 
Service with a view to making Law a more 
prominent feature?—No, I do not think that 
the study of Law at that early stage is of 
very much use. I think the District Officer in 
his magisterial work gets a certain practical 
acquaintance with Law, and if he adds to that 
study in chambers in England he will probably 
be better fitted than if he relied solely upon 
extra legal studies before he comes out. 

25916. Would you modify the Rules govern¬ 
ing the probation of an Indian Civil Servant 
in that direction ?—-I really do not know what 
they are and I have not studied that question. 


25917. You are not aware that at present 
they are deficient in regard to the study of 
Law ?—No, I am not. 

25918. What proportion of District and 
Sessions Judgeships in the Bombay Presidency 
do you consider should be filled by Members 
of the Indian Civil Service ?—That is a difficult 
question to answer. I think that the Indian 
Civil Service ought to be represented by at least 
three Judges in the High Court, and in order to 
provide them you must have a considerable 
number amongst the District Judges also. In 
practice, the selections for the High Court are 
confined to the five or six District Judges at the 
head of the Service, so that I should think that 
at least two-thirds ought to be reserved for the 
Members of the Indian Civil Service. 

25919. You say that unless Indians have had 
special experience of Criminal work they are 
better suited for the trial of Civil work. Could 
not this defect be made good by employing Sub- 
Judges as Assistant Sessions Judges ?—-No. I 
think the objection is that they have hot had 
any experience at the Bar before they take up 
Criminal work. I attach great importance, as 
far as Indians are concerned, to training at the 
Bar before they sit as Criminal Judges. 

25920. Do you consider that the present 
rates of pay and grading of Judicial officers are 
suitable?—Speaking of Judicial officers of all 
classes, I have not heard any complaints about 
the pay of District Judges, but with regard to 
Subordinate Judges, there is no doubt their pay 
is not so good as it is in other Presidencies; 
it is certainly a minimum wage, and I think 
it ought to be increased. I can only express a 
general opinion. It is a matter on which there 
is much dissatisfaction in the Subordinate 
Service. 

25921. Would you be prepared to say what 
in your judgment would be a fair salary for a 
First-class Sub-Judge ?—I should like to see 
them all getting at least Rs. 700. 

25922. But you are not prepared to give us 
any detailed advice with regard to the pay of 
any grades of the Judicial Service ?—No. 

25923. We are very anxious to obtain all 
the information we can on the subject of pay, and 
any advice which we get from witnesses will be 
welcome. You, however, are not prepared to 
give any ?—I am not prepared to say. It is a 
question that has been studied much more by 
my colleague Mr. Justice Heaton, who is now 
on the Commission, than myself, and he is 
much better able to express an opinion. 

25924. You are only prepared to say that 
generally speaking you would welcome an 
advance in certain grades ?—I should, and I 
think in fairness this Presidency ought to be 
on the same footing as other Presidencies, and 
it is not now. ■ .* 

25925. Are Judicial officers in this Presi¬ 
dency paid less than in other Presidencies ?— 
Yes. 

25926. (Lord Ronaldshay.) I think you 
told the Chairman you recommend that a 
man should spend about eight years on the 
Revenue side before being transferred to the 
Judicial ?—Yes. 
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25927. Could you tell us after about how 
many years’ service a man in this Presidency 
moves to the Judicial side under the existing 
system?—I think that is about the period. 

25928. You are satisfied on that point with 
the existing arrangement?—Yes, except that 
sotoetimes Revenue officers are allowed to 
transfer after a longer period of service, and 
that is hard on the men already in the Judicial, 
because they take rank above them. 

25929. Will you tell us what are the main 
advantages that you think a Judge derives 
from the years which he spends on the Revenue 
side of the Service before he is transferred to 
the Judicial side?—He gains a knowledge of 
the people and a knowledge of the working 
of the Government. Generally speaking, Bar¬ 
risters are very ignorant of the :machinery of 
Government in India, but the Indian civilian 
Judges know all about it, and it is very irn- 
pertant that they should know about it in the 
trial of cases from districts. 

25930. I understand that if a proposal were 
made to recruit the Judicial in India entirely 
from the Bar you would be opposed to it?—I 
should. 

25931. You also told the Chairman that you 
attached very little importance to a call to the 
Bar. That is on its merits, I suppose ?—Yes. 

25932. I should like to ask you, however, 
whether you think the fact that a Judge has 
been called to the Bar gives him a greater 
prestige among the vakils and so on ?-—INot the 
least: they know it is nothing but a name. 

25933. With regard to your proposal for 
recruiting Sessions Judges from Public Pro¬ 
secutors, can you tell us how many Public 
Prosecutors there are in a Province like Bom¬ 
bay ?—There would be six District Courts 
at least from which you would be able to get 
very experienced Public Prosecutors. 

25934. The field of recruitment would be a 
rather small one ?—Yes, but then the number of 
Judges required would be small too. 

25935. Could you tell us how the emolu¬ 
ments of a Public Prosecutor would compare 
with the salary of a Sessions Judge ?—No, that 
is a subject on which I cannot give you any 
information. I have heard varying opinions 
expressed, and it must depend a good deal 
on the place where the man is working. He 
may have lucrative Civil business besides his 
Government work, or he may not.- 

25936. Can you give us any idea as to 
whether a post like that of a Sessions Judge 
would appeal to a man in the position of a 
Public Prosecutor, that is to say, would it be 
sufficiently remunerative to attract him ?—Yes, 
I think it would. 

25937. In the latter part of your answer to 
question (19) you say that a g#od deal of the 
Civil work which falls to the lot of a District 
and Sessions Judge should be devolved upon 
First-class Subordinate Judges with appellate 
owers, and you think that they should receive 
etfker remuneration ?—I say that in practice it 
does devolve upon them. It is necessary to 
appoint First-class Subordinate Judges with 
appellate powers to try Civil cases which the 


District Judge has no time for on account of his 
Criminal work, and 1 say they are not properly 
paid. 

25938. You would propose to create a new 
and higher grade cf Subordinate Judge than 
any that exist now ?—Yes, Subordinate Judges 
with appellate powers. 

25939. At Rs. 1,000 or something of that 
kind ?—I daresay less than that would give 
satisfaction. Rs. 800 or Rs. 900 would be a 
considerable increase on what they get at 
present. 

25940. (Sir Theodore Jlforison.) In your 
reply to question (64) you recommend that a 
civilian should be given study leave when he 
joins the Judicial Branch : do I understand you 
would be satisfied with that addition to his legal 
knowledge if he had the same training as he has 
at the present moment?—Yes. 

25941. Y'our scheme does not postulate any¬ 
thing further ?—No. 

25942. Even with the one year’s probation 
which they have at the present moment in 
England during which they do not attend 
courses of Law ?—I think study leave is the 
only addition I should ask for. 

25943 . Do you think that the younger 
District Judges, those- who have only had one 
year’s probation in England, have a sufficient 
knowledge of Law to be able to profit by that 
one year in England ?—Yes, I think so. I think 
the man who has done magisterial work for 
years would probably be able to profit much 
more by a year in Chambers than a man coming 
fresh from the University, called to the Bar, 
and then going into Chambers, and he would 
be of much more use to the man who was 
teaching him and would profit a great deal more 
and see more of the work. 

259-T4. You do not think that the Judges 
require any larger theoretical knowledge of 
Law ?—1 think not. 

25945. Your teaching would be all prac¬ 
tical ?—Yes. 

25946. You would have them learn a good 
deal while they are doing their work as Magis¬ 
trates ?—Yes. 

25947. And then you would have them see 
Law actually handled by a Barrister in his 
Chambers ?-—Exactly. 

25948. Such teaching in Law as is given for 
instance in the Law Schools or the Law Tripos 
you do not think very valuable to an Indian 
Judge ?—I do not say it is useless, but I do not 
think that kind of teaching is of very great 
value in after-life. 

25949. If I heard you rightly, in your reply 
to Lord Ronaldshay and to the Chairman you' 
said you would not approve of the Judicial 

Branch being recruited entirely from the Bar ?_ 

I should not. 

25950. And I believe you suggested that 
something like two-thirds of the posts should be 
reserved for civilians ?—Yes, speaking of Dis¬ 
trict Judges. 

25951. Do I understand you recommend that 
those who are not civilians should be recruited 
directly from the Public Prosecutors to the 
extent of something like one-third ?—Yea. If 
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you cannot get sufficient Public Prosecutors with 
Criminal work you can easily select from among 
the pleaders men who have had a good deal of 
Criminal experience, which is what you want. 

25952. So that your recommendation is that 
to a small extent, perhaps one-third, the Judi¬ 
ciary should be recruited from Pleaders and 
Public Prosecutors ?—Yes. . 

25353, ( Mr. Chaubal.) First-class Sub-Judges 
are frequently invested with Assistant Sessions 
Judge’s powers in this Presidency, are they 
not ?—I do not know that ; you probably 
would know it better than I do. 

25954. It may not be of frequent occurrence, 
but they are occasionally invested I believe 
with such powers ?—I believe it has happened, 
but I do not know that it is frequently done. 

25955. You have heard no complaints about 
* their not being able to do their Criminal work 
properly when they are so invested?—If you 
ask me for specific instances I cannot give them 
to you, and you would not want me to mention 
them. 

25956. Of course Subordinate Judges ordi¬ 
narily do not do any Criminal work, and there¬ 
fore they may not be quite so ready to do the 
work, but that does not mean they are not 
Capable of doing Criminal work if they are 
given that work to do ? - You never can tell ot‘ 
course until you try, but I know of cases in 
winch satisfaction has not been given. 

25957. The question is whether you have 
any distinct recollection of any complaints about 
First-class Sub-Judges doing Assistant Sessions 
Judge’s work ?—No. 

25958. In famine times Sub-Judges are 
frequently invested with magisterial powers, 
are they not ?—It has only happened once since 
I have been in India, I think. 

25959. Whenever there are days of scarcity, 
Sub-Judges I believe are invested with magis¬ 
terial powers ?—That may be so, I do not know. 
The famine did not occur in my time on the 
Bench and therefore I know nothing about it. 

26960. But only last year were not certain 
Sub-Judges invested with magisterial powers in 
the Ahmedabad district ?—I did not know it. 

25961. At any rate you are not aware of 
any complaints being received as to their not 
being able to do their magisterial work 
well ?—No. 

25962. I understand from your answers 
that you are not particular about Public Pro¬ 
secutors being appointed, but that you would 
take any Pleaders who have had much 
experience of Criminal work ?—Exactly. 

25363. With regard to your answer to 
que>tion (23), could you tell me roughly what 
would be the number required for recruitment 
in order to provide tue High Court with a 
supply of Judges from the mdian Civil 
Service’—I cannot give any more detailed 
answer than I ga\e to the Chairman on that 
point. 

25964. That is two-thirds ?— I should think 
roughly it woul i be pr-bubly two-thinis. 

2o9tio. (Me. 6 1//.) Do you consider it is im¬ 
portant that in the Judicial 8er>ice as w* II us 
in the Executive there should bo a European 
minimum of officers ?—Coitainly. 

259' 6. It has been suggested to i:s ihar. (his 
European minimum n.ignt be moie suitably 
recruited direct froui the English Bar than from 

H 495—2 


the Indian Civil Service: what would bo your 
opinion on that proposal ?—I should be very sorry 
to see it adopted. I think a knowledge of the 
administration is required in District Judges, and 
I do not think you will get that by importing 
English barristers. Also it is quite likely there 
might be a feeling of hostility against the ad¬ 
ministration if you did import English Barristers 
here, and it would be very undesirable I think. 

25967. Can you give us any opinion from 
your knowledge of the English Bar of what 
class of recruit is likely to be attracted from 
England by a District Judgeship ?—No. I do 
not think it would prove attractive at the pre¬ 
sent rates of pay. 

25J6S. Another suggestion made to us was 
that this European minimum might be recruited 
from English Barristers at the Indian Rar who 
have had experience and practice in India for 
some years. What would you say with regard 
to recruitment from such a source ?—If you* got 
a man who had shown any ability and had had 
any practice he would not take a District 
Judgeship. 

25969. Can you tell us how many English 
Barristers there are actually practising in the 

Bombay High Court at the present time?_ 

I should think about half-a-dozen. 

25970. In regard to your proposal for read¬ 
ing in Barristers’ Chambers, it has been stated 
ta.at whilst that course is exceedingly valuable 
for a. Barrister who has to practise in the 
English Courts, in order that, he may learn the 
procedure and methods of English Courts, ifc 
would have very much smaller value for an 
officer who was going to he a Judge in India, 
where the procedure in the Courts is very differ¬ 
ent. Do you think there is anything in that 
objection ?—I do not think the procedure in the 
Courts is very different. The Civil Procedure 
Code is founded on the Rules under the Judi¬ 
cature Act. 

25971. (Mr. Macdonald.) You say in reply 
to question (64) that when a civilian has been 
transferred to the Judicial Branch you would 
give him an opportunity of proceeding to 
England?—Yes. 

25972. Would you give him a grant?—Yes, 

I would give him a grant to enable him to read 
in Chambers. 

25973. Would you give him special leave ?— 
He would probably want to take a year’s fur¬ 
lough at least after eight years, and some extra 
leave might be added to that. 

^5974. You would allow him to uss part of 
his furlough for this purpose?—Yes, 

25375. Would you give him any other 
opporiunitii s or would that be enough ?—I think 
that a year or a year and a half woul.) him 
a grear deni of goo I It would give him a kind 
of confidence which I think is desirable in Indian 
civilians wh.-n they have a strong Bar before 
them. To l*e able to look at the case from the 
p*out of \lew *>t the Bar and to be able to sr^ao 
t e case in Cmrt us it goes along would ^bo 
much more within the capacity of a mail who 
li«d rea-l in Chambers than in the Capacity of a 
man who had not so reud. 

2 :, 976 It h is hern placed before us froni 
sever,d sources that the whole conditii n of the 
Indian Law Court is so different from the con¬ 
dition of the English Liw Cornt that both 
reading in Barristers’ Chambers at home and 
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attending English Law Courts are of very little 
importance for an Indian Judge: do you take 
that view ?—No, I do not agree with that at all. 
If you get a Barrister who has had a fair practice 
in England be will at once get his footing in 
India without any difficulty. 

25977. Then you do not share the view I 
have expressed?—Not in the least. 

25978. (Mr. Fisher.) I gather that you are 
contented with the present system of one year’s 
probation for Indian civilians ?—I cannot 
express any opinion on that point as I have not 
thought it out. 

25979. It has been submitted to us from 
several quarters that the civilian who comes out 
to India under the present system of one year’s 
probation has lost a good deal by the omission 
of the practice which formerly prevailed of 
taking notes of cases in the Law Courts in 
England. Would you be inclined to hold that 
view ?—I cannot express any opinion on the 
point. 

25980. Do you think that that was a valu¬ 
able part of the legal training ?—So much would 
depend on the man who was taking notes; 
some men would profit by it and some men 
would not. 

25981. You would not be prepared to alter 
the system at all in order to recover that 
advantage ?—No, I do not think so. 

259S2. (Mr. Madge) You consider that the 
general experience gained by an Indian civilian 
in the early portion of his career is very valu¬ 
able to him not only as an Executive officer 
but later in life if he should become a Judicial 
officer?—Yes. 

25983. May we take it then that it would 
he a fatal objection to any scheme of recruit¬ 
ment from the Bar in India that a man was 
wanting in that experience ?—I do not say it 
would be a fatal objection, but I think it would 
be a strong objection. 

- 25984. A very serious one, would you say ? 
—Yes, I think so. 

25985. You are also in favour of recruit¬ 
ment for the Indian Bench in the mufassal from 
the Provincial Civil Service, Subordinate Judges 
and others of that class, are you not ?—No. I 
think What I said was that I was in favour of 
recruitment from the District Bar. 

25986. Are you opposed to the recruitment 
for Sessions Judgeships from the Provincial 
Civil Service in the case of Subordinate. Judges 
and other Judicial Officers of experience ?—I 
think that some special training in the practice 
of Criminal Law is desirable for an Indian who 
is pat into one of the listed posts. 

25987. You have noticed a defect in the 
civilian promoted from the l<ar that he has bad 
no experience in Civil cases ?—I am not aware 
of saying that. 

25988. At any rate you think an experience 
in administering both Criminal and Civil Law 
necessary for a man promoted to the district 
and Sessions Judgeship from whatever 
quarter?—I think a man ought to have some 
experience of the trial of Civil cases either at the 
Bar or on the Bench before he begins Criminal 
.work as a Sessions or Assistant Judge, but 1 do 
not know that that answers your question. 

25989. My difficulty is that the Subordinate 
Judges may not always have had an experience 
corresponding with that of the District 


Magistrate, and if promoted at that stage to the 
Sessions Judgeship they would not make as good 
Judges as even a Magistrate promoted to the 
Bench. Have you thought out any scheme by 
which the civilian on the one side and the Provin¬ 
cial Judicial officer on the other could be made to 
exchange functions, the one being assisted to 
try Civil cases and the other assisted to try 
Criminal cases, thus making up for their 
mutual defects ?—I have not considered it. 

25990. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) From your 
answer to question (19) I understand you are not 
satisfied with the Subordinate Judges holding 
listed posts, but that you would prefer practising 
Pleaders to be appointed to those places ?—Yes. 

25991. I suppose there are about four listed 
posts at present open to the Subordinate Service 
in this Presidency ?—There are six altogether, 
three District, and three Assistant Judgeships, 
I think. 

25992. Would not the removal of all listed 
posts have a somewhat deleterious effect on the 
Subordinate Judicial Service?—I propose that 
there should be a superior class of judgeship 
created for the Subordinate Judges who are 
vested with Appellate Civil powers, and then 
I do not think there would be any deleterious 
effect on the Subordinate Judicial Service. 

25993. Would you give them the same pay 
as the District Judges?—No. Probably there 
would not be much dissatisfaction if you gave 
them Rs. 309 or Rs. 400 a month more than the 
ordinary Subordinate Judge. 

25994. You would not object to the one-third 
of the District Judgeships being filled by Indiana 
who had practised at the Bar ?—No. 

25995. I take it that when you say practis¬ 
ing Pleaders you include Barristers also, suppos¬ 
ing they have the necessary qualifications ?— 
Yes. 

25996. May I also take it that you do not 
confine yourseif to men practising in the Dis¬ 
trict ?—L should prefer to see District Pleaders 
appointed, men who have been practising in 
District Courts, to District Judgeships. I do 
not think the Bar in the Presidency towns 
knows very much about the districts as a rule, 

25997- But do not Barristers and Pleaders 
in this Presidency, or a certain number of them, 
go out into the districts in important cases ?—A 
few of tbe leading High Court Pleaders do go, 
and possibly two or three of the Bar, but I do 
not think more than that. It is a very small 
proportion. 

2o9jS. In other Presidencies of which I have 
had experience Barristers and Pleaders practis¬ 
ing in the Presidency towns are frequently 
taken out to the districts in the more important 
cases?—That practice must decrease as the 
efficiency of the District Pleaders increases. It 
was much more common in the old days when 
the Dis: rict Bar was very weak. 

25999. But supp sing you get men of that 
sort would there be serious objection to including 
Barristers ?-—No objection, but you would not 
get them to take the Judgeship, as the pay 
would not attract them. 

» 26000. You wouid have the training of the 
Indian Civil Servant to begin after eight years’ 
general service ?—Yes, the special legal training. 

26001. How would he be occupied during 
the eight years ?—In Executive work in the 
districts. 
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26002. Revenue work and general adminis¬ 
tration work ?—He would do magisterial and 
general administration woik. 

26003. Tho only Judicial work he would do 
would be the magisterial work ?—That is all. 

26004. And then you would give him one 
year’s training in England ?—One year or if 
possible more. One year would be much better 
than nothing. 

26005. What in your opinion should be the 
period of training in England ?—I think the 
ideal period would be one year with a common 
Law Barrister and one year with an Equity 
Barrister. 

26006. That is what you would suggest, two 
years?—Yes. 

26007. Supposing that were feasible would 
you not consider that perhaps a lesser period 
than eight years might suffice for general ex¬ 
perience ?—Yes, I daresay it might. 

26008. We have had complaints made by cer¬ 
tain witnesses belonging to the legal profession, 
especially Indian witnesses, that if you have a 
Judge in his earlier career devoting ton much of 
his time to purely Executive work, when he 
comes to the purely Judicial work he does not 
Apply to the discharge of his Judicial duties that 
frame of mind which you would ordinarily 
expect from a Judge. Do you or do you not 
think that there is foundation for such com¬ 
plaint ?—No. 

26009. Is there any such opinion in the pro¬ 
fession here ?—I do not know. I propose that 
a man before he takes up regtdar Judicial work 
should read with a practising Barrister. 
Perhaps he would lose the Executive frame of 
mind in the process, if there is such a frame 
of mind. 

26010. But aasuming there is such a frame 
of mind, it would be very desirable to eliminate 
it before a Civilian begins to perform Judicial 
duties?—I have not noticed any objectionable 
frame of mind. I suppose you mean something 
objectionable but I have not noticed anything 
of the kind. 

26011. A judge has to decide cases and to do 
his best to arrive at a decision on the merits 
of a case having regard to the law applicable 
to the case. In deciding a particular cose a 
Judge is not embarrassed by considerations of 
•what the effect would be on the general adminis¬ 
tration or what the decision of a particular 
case according to law is likely to result in. 
That is the frame of mind I am alluding to as 
the Judicial frame of mind. In your opinion 
two years of study in a Barristers’ Chambers 
would suffice to remove any difficulty of that 
kind in dealing with cases ?—I think he would 
acquire the habit of looking at things from 
a different point of view. 

26012. I understand you do not think it 
should be necessary that a Civilian should fie 
called to the Bar, but there is no objection to 
his being called to the Bar?—I have no objec¬ 
tion to it, but it is rather a waste of money. 

26013. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) You attach 
no value, you say, to a call to the Bar? — N'ot 
for a man who is going to be a District Judge. 

26014. Yet is it not a fact that a very large 
number of Indians go to England every year 
for the purpose of being called to the Bar 
because they think it will enhance their prestige 
with the Indian public out here ?— I do not 
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think so. I think they go because they believe 
it is a pleasant and sometimes lucrative occupa¬ 
tion to be a Barrister. I do not think they have 
any other motive. 

26015. It is not because it carries any 
particular title, such as Barrister-at-Law, or 
any particular prestige ?—I do not think so. 

26016* ( Sir Murray Hammick.) In certain 

parts of India it is said that Indians go home 
in order to qualify at the Bar because they find 
it is an easier way of getting the necessary 
qualifications to practise out here than the 

examinations they have to pass for the B.L.?_ 

That is so, no doubt. 

26017. That is probably a good part of the 
reason why so many go home to take a Bar¬ 
rister’s call ?—Yes 

26018. (Mr. Heaton .) A Barrister has cer¬ 
tain privileges in practice which other advocates 
in this country do not possess, for instance 
on the original side of the High Court ?—Yes, 
that is so. 

26019. So that there is that advantage in 
being called to the Bar?—Yes; but I was not 
spe aking of it from a professional point of view 
really. I consider the call is useless for a man 
who is simply going to be a District Judge. 

26020 . With reference to study leave, do not 

you think it would be an advantage thrft a man 
should have some experience of the trial of Civil 
suits before he goes to England for his study 
leave, because it would place him in a position 
to make comparisons between Indian methods 
and English methods ?—Yes, but I think he 
would be in a better position to try Civil cases 
when lie comes out and it would be better for 
the suitors if he waited until he had read in 
Chambers. 

26021. With reference to the Indian Civil 
Service Assistant Judges, do you approve of the 
present method of this Presidency by which 
Assistant Judges are employed in hearing Civil 
appeals and trying very important Sessions cases 
on the pay of Assistant Collectors ?—Certainly 
not. 

26022. You think that that ought to be 
altered ?—I do. 

26023. That they ought to receive allow¬ 
ances proportionate to the importance of the 
work which they do ?—Certainly, 

26021. With reference to Subordinate Judges 
with 4ppellate powers, <io you think they aTso 
ought to hive an allowance in addition to their 
grade pay, or that thare ought to be a special 
grade made with increased pay ?—Yes, one or 
the other. 

26025. Again having regard to the special 
importance of the work the Judge is doin'*? — 
Quite so. 

26026. The work of Subordinate Judges 
now is inori difficult than it used to he; the 
legal profession is much more numerous in this 
cou itry, and there is much more in the way of 
argument and technical difficulties raised than 
there used to be twenty or thirty years 
ago ?—In that case it ought to be easier, if the 
legd profession h is improved. 

26u27. But it requires a more extended 
knowledge of Law to deal with the better 
qualified legal profession, does it not, on the 
part of the Judges ?—Yes, of course the stronger 
the Bar the better equipped the Judge ott«hb 
to be. 
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26028. Do you know that the tendency for 
ft great many years past has been to reduce the 
pay of many of the appointments which are 
open to Subordinate Judges, and that the result 
is that they are now being paid actually worse 
than they were thirty-five years ago ?—1 have 
heard that stated, but I have not examined it. 

26029. Do you think that is right?—No, I 
do not. 

26020. Do not you think the quality of 
their work is very good ?-—I do. 

26031. And that they have established a 
position which requires that they should be 


remunerated to a very considerable extent better 
than they are ?—Certainly. 

26032. And that their prospects instead of 
being worse than they were many years ago 
should be better ?—I am not in a position to say 
what their prospects were many years ago. 

26033. But assuming that many years ago 
their prospects were actually better than they 
are now, you would say that that was not 
right ?—I should say it was not right. 

(The witness withdrew.) , 


R. P. Paranjpye, Esq., Principal and Professor of Mathematics, Fergusson College, Poona. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

26034 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the pi esent system of recruitment by 
open competitix e examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?—1 generally 
accept the system of recruitment by open 
competition as satisfactory. I cannot think of 
any other system which will prove equally so 
wben tried extensively. As to “ open ” com¬ 
petition 1 think any system based on nomination 
or selection is altogether unsuited to the needs 
of a great service. As to “ in England," my 
remarks on subsequent questions should be 
read in this connection. 

26035 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty ii. detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?— The details 
in which the system is faulty are discussed in 
answers to the later questions. 'The points in 
which the system should be altered are (i) 
Simultaneous Examinations, (ii; Changes in the 
syllabus. 

26036 (8). Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
present system is not fair so far as the Natives 
of India are concerned; for it lays too much 
stress on pecuniary circumstances, as it makes 
every Indian go to England even for the purpose 
of competition. Not many Indian students 
like to risk this enormous amount of monev ; 
and even to those who do it mid succeed, the 
pecuniary liability incurred is a gr. at burden, 
lor the first, ten years of their service. The 
system favours unduly the Bri ish student as 
compared to the students from India and the 
Colonies. But I think that Natives of Colonies 
which oo not admit Indians to full citizenship 
without any restrictions should be debarred 
from competing for the Indian Uvil Service. 

% Again, the examination as at present airanged 
is calculated to favour the Oxtnrd student as 
compared to the Cambridge Mud< nt and much 
more as ecu pared io students from other 
universities. No objection can be made in so 
far as Cxiotd education is intrinsically belter 
than education at ot her places; but the un¬ 
essential oetails of Oxford couises should not l e 
given an advantage. The recent establishment 


of Rhodes scholarships has enabled several 
Colonials to compete successfully. There are in 
the same way two Government of India scholar¬ 
ships awarded in India every year, but this is 
very meagre in proportion to the number of 
students in India. 1 take this point up again in 
a subsequent answer. Some of the details in 
which the examination can be usefully altered 
are also given later. 

26037 (4). Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination foe 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests? Please give 
your reasons ?-1 think it is to the advantage of 
the Indian Civil Service that the examination 
for the Home, Indian and Colonial Civil Services 
is common. In the first place it enables the 
public to rate at its proper value the grievances 
of Indian Civil Servants about prospects, etc., 
when it is seen that for very much less tempting 
prospects the better candidates generally choose 
the Home Civil Service; or if this is considered 
to be due to the advautage of remaining in 
England, the public can also see that candidates 
who just fail to get into the Indian Civil Service’ 
(who are, therefore, below those who do get in 
by only a few marks,—generally not more than 
a hundred or two out of six thousand) willingly 
take the Colonial Service with much worse 
prospects of pay and the equally certain prospect 
of exile in a foreign land. Again, the common 
examination ensures a good entry for the 
competition ; and the Indian Service gets at least 
those who are on an average just not good 
enough for the Home Service. Some of these 
wou d have only appeared for the Home Service 
competition it the examinations had been 
different, and, on failure even by a small margin, 
would have taken to some other line and thus 
been lost to the Jndiau Civil Service. Further, 
the common examination gives Indian people 
the satisfaction of knowing that the personnel 
of the Indian Civil Service is not below that of 
the Civil Service of any other country. 

i.6038 (6). In particular, w hat would be 
your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—1 would strongly advocate a system 
of simultaneous examinations both in India and 
in England open in both cases to all persons. 
This would uo away with the feeling of injustice 
that many promising men have. The examina¬ 
tion should be iu all respects the same— iu the 
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point of papers, examiners and final result. The 
result list must be the same. If there is any 
the least difference, I thiiik that an unwritten 
rule would soon be made by which people who 
pass through the Indian examination will come 
to be regarded as generally—at ahy rate socially 
—inferior. At present after an Indian gets 
into the Civil Service, he labours under no 
disqualification—except perhaps when selection 
is made for the highest posts in the service. He 
is generally taken for what he is worth. Hence, 
I am strongly opposed to anything by which 
the esprit de corps of the Service is lessened. I 
proceed to consider some of the objections 
against a system of simultaneous examinations. 
First as to practical objections : these are not 
insuperable in subjects' in which the examination 
is only in written papers. In those subjects in 
which there is an oral or practical examination 
the same examiners should be sent to India. 
These subjects are French, German, Italian and 
the Sciences. There are not likely to be candi¬ 
dates in all the first three as considerable 
acquaintance with the spoken languages which 
is expected can only be obtained in France, 
Germany and Italy respectively. Candidates 
who offer them will thus be already in Europe 
and perhaps the examination will not require to 
be held in them in India. The science subjects 
will of course be taken. For each science two 
examiners will have to be sent out. Each will 
cost about £400 (including £100 for passage and 
£800 as an honorarium) and will have to spend 
about two months altogether on the journey and 
the examining work. The cost of these exa¬ 
miners will thus be £6,600, or even taking for 
granted that we shall want modern languages 
examiners, the cost on this head will be £3,000. 
Allowing a liberal margin for other expenses, 
the cost of the examination will be £10,000 a 
year—an expenditure which will not be grudged 
by the Indian public and even the candidates 
will not mind paying a little higher fee. It is 
urged that Indians will start cramming establish¬ 
ments for preparing candidates for the examina¬ 
tion and candidates will not have received a 
general education. This fear is, I think, 
groundless if the age limit is kept as at present 
and if the standard of examination is kept as 
high as it is now. It is common knowledge 
that at present candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service are not entirely coached by crammers j 
they go through a regular course at the Univer¬ 
sity and after taking their degree spend possibly 
a few months with the crammers. Several never 
take any special course at the crammers’. 
Again not many of the Indians that do get in 
now coach with the crammers. This is the case 
even when the cramming establishments avail¬ 
able in London have very capable tutors. In 
India the tutors are not likely to be of a high 
order of ability as they would be too Mostly. 
Candidates will naturally finish their University 
courses and then take the post-graduates’ courses 
in the subjects that they wish to offer. The 
standard of the examination in every subject at 
present is generally as high as that of the M.A. 
at an Indian University, in many cases it is 
much higher. It can be confidently predicted 
that crammers will not come into existence as a 
consequence of simultaneous examinations. Qf 
course, it will have as a consequence the raising 
of the general University standard in India and 

tt aqk _ a 


this is all to the good. Further, if a precaution 
is deemed to be necessary, a condition can be 
made that candidates in India should be 
graduates of a University. - Then it is feared 
that Indians with their alleged wonderful powers 
of memory will swamp the Britishers in the 
Service. I don’t admit these powers. Consider 
the state of things at present. The few Indians 
that do get in are generally the best graduates 
of Indian Universities. The students who can¬ 
not go to England for competition but who are 
of an approximately equal calibre to the success¬ 
ful candidates do not number as many as do get 
in. Again, several of our best students fail in 
England. Further, our best students even do 
not generally come very high. They are 
generally about the middle of the list or lower. 
It is not, therefore, likely that successful Indians 
will increase so verjr much in number. I shall 
be very greatly surprised if the number of 
successful Indians is even doubled in the next 
ten years. I don’t think that the English 
student need be afraid of the Indian intellect. 
The latter, if properly trained, is at best the equal 
of the English. But, it is said that with a 
simultaneous examination only a few classes 
will get into the Service in disproportionate 
numbers, and the Bengalis, the Madras Brahmins, 
the Maratha Brahmins and the Parsis are the 
classes of whom most fear is entertained. Now, 
these classes are so far those that took advan¬ 
tage of Western education earliest.and hence they 
appear to have got more places so far,. But 
a generalisation from this fact is unwarranted. 
Even now, the Indians in the Civil Service 
can be classified according to communities some¬ 
what as follows:— 


Bengal ...... 

Bombay Sindia ..... 

Bombay and Central Provinces Marathas 
Bombay Canarese .... 

Bombay Gujarati .... 

Madras Brahmins .... 

Madras Non-Brahmins . . . 

Punjab.. 

United Provinces .... 


Total 


Muhammadans , 
Parsis . , 

Eurasians 
Indian Christians 
Jew 


Gbakd Total 


Hindus. 

22 

1 
6 
1 

2 

5 
1 
3 
2 

43 

9 

6 
2 
5 
X 

66 


This shows that the Muhammadans have so far 
quite held their own in the open competition and 
they need not fear competition with others,, 
especially considering the great efforts they are 
making for their educational advancement. 
Again taking the award of the Government of 
India scholarship in all the five Indian Univer¬ 
sities as a reasonable test, since these are granted 
on a general comparison of the University results 
of the candidates, we find the following facts i 
Hindus 82, Muhammadans 9, Eurasians (includ¬ 
ing Jews and Christians) 6, Parsis 4; total 51 
[these are the figures available to me. Since 
1907 the Domiciled and Eurasian communities 
have not been eligible. The scholarships were 
started in 1886], which again show no backward¬ 
ness of Muhammadans. A glance at the first 
classes or research degrees gained at Cambridge 
by Indians leads to the same conclusion ; for the 
comparative numbers areas followThe [ ] 
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denotes a second first class obtained 
person. 

by the same 

Hindus. 

Bengal . 

• • • 

• 12 + D1 

• Bombay . . 


• 7+[l] 

Madras 

• • a 

• 7-Tlj 

Punjab . 


. 6+11": 

United Provinces 

Total 

• 2+11] 

. 83+[6] 

•Muhammadans 

a • • 

. 9 + [2] 

Parsis 

• • • 

. 5-: [It 

Christians, Jews, cte. 

• • • 

Grand Total 

. 4 +[4] 

. 61 + [12] 


These facts will show that the class that generally 
clamours against open competition is able to hold 
its own and needlessly depreciates itself. If any 
classes have reason to complain, they are found by 
•carrying the principle of division a little further. 
The backward classes among the Hindus, the 
depressed classes, some of backward classes of 
Muhammadans have reason to complain. But 
one can only go by broad sub-divisions; otherwise 
the “ have not,” even if a single individual, can 
always give some principle of division by which 
he will be able to put himself in a separate class 
and thus show an ostensible ground for complaint. 
It is not fair for any class to demand that it shall 
have the prizes of service even if there are no 
competent individuals among them. The other 
classes have to be considered also. All that a 
backward class can fairly urge is that they should 
be given opportunities to fit themselves for high 
position ; and no advanced community will or can 
legitimately gainsay this demand. As higher 
education advances in a community, it will gain 
on an average its proportionate importance in the 
Service underany system of open competition. It 
is demoralising for any community to beg for 
special favours. I wish it to be clearly under¬ 
stood that I am in favour of a completely identical 
simultaneous examination. The only detail in 
which I shall allow any difference is in the nature 
of probation, of which 1 shall speak later. If, 
however, it is considered that such an examina¬ 
tion is not practicable or advisable, I do not wish 
a separate examination for Indians. The remedy 
that I would suggest in that case would be a 
system of scholarships in large numbers. I shall 
be satisfied with three scholarships of £250 each 
tenable for threeyeavs awarded by each University 
every year; two of these should be awarded by the 
University by an open consideration of the results 
of all University examinations under proper 
conditions of age and character. The third 
should be awarded by Government from among 
the graduates so as to redress the balance in 
favour of special communities. The scholarships 
should be granted only to such candidates as 
have at least two years before them for the last 
chance at the Indian Civil Service examination. 

26039. (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate exami¬ 
nation in India, or by means of separate exami¬ 
nations in each Province or group of Provinces 
in India ? If you favour such a scheme, what 
proportion do you recommend ?—I do not wish 
to have a teparate examination in India for 
recruitment to the Indian Civil Service. This 
may nominally help to get more Indians in, but 
there is sure to be immediate differentiation 


between men recruited in England and in India ; 
and what we Indians desire is the Service itself 
in its reality and not'a ncminis umbra. I don’t 
think any fixed proportion need be laid down 
even if there are simultaneous examinations, for 
I don’t anticipate the time when such a hard- 
and-fast proportion will be necessary. The 
majority of successful candidates will continue 
to be Englishmen for very many years to come. 
Again speaking franklj 7 , Indians will not have 
confidence in the results of au examination 
conducted here. Dame rumour has it that in 
some cases the results of the open competition 
for the Provincial Civil Service when it was 
open were faked so as to get a previously pre¬ 
pared result. The rumour is of course sure to 
be wrong, but the fact that there is such an 
impression is sure to make the examination lose 
its importance. On the other hand, the Civil 
Service Commissioners in England have the full 
confidence of the public, and a person selected 
in an examination conducted under their auspices 
is sure to be accepted as better than one who 
has failed. As 1 do not like even a single 
examination for the whole of India, I like 
several provincial examinations much less. It 
is often said that people of one Province 
would resent having civilians from another 
Province, but I don’t think it matters in the 
least. All that people want is efficient adminis¬ 
tration and also officers that they can respect 
for their ability, character and manners, I 
would as soon have a M uhammadan or a Bengali, 
or an English Collector, provided all have got 
the same spirit which is broadly called British ; 
advanced education on modern lines will give 
this spirit to most men. It will leave some 
Indiaus quite untouched just as several English¬ 
men also have it not. 

26040 (8). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomina¬ 
tion, (6) combined nomination and examination, or 
(c) any other method? If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In parti¬ 
cular do you consider it desirable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle ?— I think both the 
methods (a) and (i) are vicious in principle and 
unworkable in practice. Even, if nomination is 
to be made by an impartial body of persons, still 
as nobody knows every candidate personally, 
the nominations will have to depend upon the 
certificates and other evidence produced. Since 
these certificates do not all come from the 
same person, weight will of course have to 
be given to personal recommendations. This is 
too great a responsibility to be thrown upon any 
body of persons however conscientious, and a 
system in which everything is above board will 
be infinitely more preferable to a system of 
nomination. Combined nomination and exam¬ 
ination while slightly better in some respects 
often combines the evils of both. Seeing that 
one’s recommendation is not the last step, even 
conscientious people will recommend, persons 
under this system whom they would think twice 
before recommending if their recommendation 
were actually to secure a final selection. On 
the other hand, the alleged evils of examination 
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remain as they are in an open competition. 
The system will tend to increase discontent 
instead of allaying it: If simultaneous exam¬ 
inations are granted, I am prepared to make 
one concession, viz., that for reasons explained 
to an applicant in detail and made public, 
Government may be given the power to reject 
an occasional application. I am prepared to 
conceive of cases, especially in the present 
circumstances of our country, where an applicant 
should in the best interests of the Service be 
refused permission to compete. Of course, this 
power should be used very sparingly and it 
would do no harm if the power were existent 
as a possible safeguard against an undesirable 
candidate. Theoretically, it is desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented 
in the public service; but the importance 
to be attached to this is very small. In India, 
where every small body tends to form a separate 
•class almost water-tight, this would be an im¬ 
possible task in any considerable degree. Large 
classes would not satisfy anybody. Thus, if 
Brahmins were made a separate class, dissatis¬ 
faction would arise if, out of the places given to 
Brahmins, one particular sub-section got more 
than its proper share. The differences that 
divide sub-sections from each other are always 
more keenly felt and realised than those which 
divide broader classes. Thus, there would be 
dissatisfaction, if for places reserved for Muham¬ 
madans more Khojas were appointed than Borahs, 
and so on. The minor distinction may possibly 
remain dormant while the bigger classes are 
striving for mastery. But, as soon as a per¬ 
manent equilibrium is established between these 
classes, the fissiparous tendencies will show 
themselves with even greater vigour among the 
sub-sections. Hence, I would try to secure for 
each class or section its proper predominance in 
service by giving it the proper educational 
facilities and then leave everything to open 
competition. It is of great importance that the 
highest Service in the country to which is en¬ 
trusted the impartial administration of affairs 
should be above any suggestion of favouritism 
or unfairness. Again, communities small in 
numbers, but of considerable importance from 
their social or economic status, must go to the 
wall in any scheme of proportionate distribution 
of patronage. The Parsis, who have legitimately 
made for themselves a high position in Bombay 
society, would be practically unrepresented under 
any such scheme; and it would be a great loss 
to the country if such an enterprising com¬ 
munity is practically shut off from an oppor¬ 
tunity of serving their country honourably on 
account of a supposed necessity of unfairly 
bolstering up a backward class. The forces of 
unrest will get a fresh addition if such an idea 
gets into the heads of capable Parsi youths and 
they are led tfc> regard themselves as unjustly 
treated. Further, it is not every community that 
will devote its energies to administration. Even 
now, I have known some young men who were 
quite capable of passing into the Indian Civil 
Service deliberately cbose other careers. As 
possible careers for capable young men increase 
in number, the inequality of distribution of 
places in the Civil Service will be felt less and 
less ; for if there are fewer civilians in any com¬ 
munity, there may be more merchant princes 
from that community. Thus, the Bhatias in 


Bombay are not less important, simply because 
there is no civilian from among the Bhatias; or 
the Gujarati Hindus who don't yield to any 
other class in point of intellect have only two 
civilians, for their cleverest men very often go 
into business which is a much more lucrative 
career. Sikhs would prefer a career in the army 
or some other class would prefer a career in the 
Public Works Department or other Services in 
preference to the Civil Service. It will be 
found from a consideration of the numbers given 
in answer to a preceding question that the 
numbers of civilians from different communities 
are approximately proportional to the number of 
English-knowing persons in them. As English 
education spreads—and each community is 
making determined efforts to raise itself edu¬ 
cationally—the balance will be automatically 
redressed. 

26041 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider that 
“ Natives of India ” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England ?—Yes ; even if simul¬ 
taneous examinations are instituted, Indians 
should be allowed to compete in England. As 
I have said in a previous answer, I do not expect 
many Indians will get through if they remain 
in India. There will not be for a long time 
proper educational facilities for them here ; 
hence, any clever young man who can manage to 
go to England for study, even with some sacri¬ 
fice, will generally do it. And it is desirable 
that Indians should study at an English Uni¬ 
versity. What I wish to see aB the result of 
the institution of simultaneous examinations is 
the removal of a sense of unfairness, the feeling 
that the Civil Service is instituted for the 
benefit of Englishmen. The practical result will 
not be very startling and things would remain 
greatly of the same nature as they now are; 
nor do I greatly desire to see any startling 
sudden change. 

26042 (10). Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India," /as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Service?—I think that even if 
simultaneous examinations are instituted, the 
system of listed posts should remain in force as 
the prospect of something higher to look for¬ 
ward to is sure to act as a beneficial incentive 
to the members of the Provincial Service. 

26043 (12). Are you satisfied with the pre¬ 
sent statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed 
European descent ? If not, state fully any pro¬ 
posals that you wish to make in regard to this 
matter?—The definition of Natives of India 
should be so extended as to include the subjects 
of Native States in India. At present many 
persons born in British India, find honourable 
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employment in these Native States, and it is 
but- fair that the relation should be reciprocal. 
Further, this extension will open a new avenue 
to the scions of Native Princely families who, 
while they are in their own territories, are 
accustomed to regard themselves as little gods, 
but who, if given proper opportunity, are likely 
to prove desirable Civil Servants in British 
India. 

26044 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—The present age limits are quite suit¬ 
able and should not be lowered. They allow 
candidates to go through a complete course at a 
University and then appear for the Indian Civil 
Service. English candidates generally get one 
year after their Honours examinations at Oxford 
or Cambridge, while Indians generally get two 
after B.A.; but, on the other land, the B.A. 
standard of Indian Universities is very much 
lower and the Indian Civil Service is equivalent 
to the Indian M.A in three branches at any rate. 
If the age limit is lowered, we shall have com¬ 
parative boys competing for the examination 
and their general education will he defective ; 
as the standard of education in India is gradually 
rising, the days when persons who have not 
received wide culture can exert moral influence 
on the people of India will soon disappear. 
Even as it is the fact that Bombay University 
makes sixteen (on the 31st December) the age 
limit for the Matriculation ‘ while the Indian 
Civil Service requires twenty-two or twenty- 
three on the 1st August is awkward : for it 
gives a year less to the candidate born between 
1st January and 31st July than to the one born 
between 1st August and 31st December, suppos¬ 
ing each candidate goes to England after com¬ 
pleting his B.A. of Bombay. Again civilians on 
coming here are very soon put into responsible 
positions and they must be of somewhat steady 
character and mature judgment; otherwise 
his head is likely to be turned by the power put 
into his hands and he may treat respectable 
Indian subordinates with a high-handedness 
which will alienate them and make them less 
efficient in the Service. 

26045 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India ?—Twenty-four or twenty-five as at 
present is quite a suitable age. It should on 
no account be lower. Perhaps a rise of one year 
will be preferable. 

26046 (15). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for Natives 
of India, and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—No differentiation in this respect 
of age should be made. Indians, as I say' in 
another answer, are at a disadvantage in having 
to spend a large portion of their early years in 
fehrnine English and the same age limit is likely 

~to handicap them a little in comparison with the 
English candidates. But 1 don't want any 
special favour on this matter, and I am prepared 
to abide by this handicap. Again, the present 
comparatively high age is an effectual answer 
' to a sneering remark often made that Indians are 


precocious ; that they show brilliancy in early 
youth, but fall off later. If there are any such 
precocious youths, I do not want them to be our 
administrators. These should be men who are 
of a consistently high order of brilliancy and do 
not merely show meteoric splendour for a short 
time. 

26047 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—-I think that the present ex¬ 
amination needlessly favours the students who 
have passed the Litterae Humaniores at Oxford, 
Such a student has practically done all the 6,000’ 
marks worth of subjects in this examination. 
While a Cambridge man who is good in mathe¬ 
matics or Natural Sciences has to get up a few 
subjects over and above his proper studies for the 
open competition. The Indian student who has 
generally no Latin and Greek finds himself 
necessarily thrown on to such comparatively 
vague subjects as History, Philosophy, etc., if he 
is not a Mathematician or a Scientist. The 
only subject in which he has an advantage is- 
Sanskrit (or Arabic, not both, for Indian 
students are not required to take two classical 
languages in Indian Universities as English 
forms necessarily one language for them); for 
this at present there are 800 marks. Looking 
to the character of the work that a civilian has 
to do I propose the following changes jn the list 
of subjects and marks ; (i) In the first place I 
would make English Composition, Economics, 
(and probably also Political Science) compulsory 
for every candidate. The value of these for an 
administrator can hardly be over-estimated. 
We often find several civilians when they come 
out having very crude ideas on common subjects. 
Many of them can hardly write decent English, 
for English composition is not an important 
subject in English schools or Universities, (ii) 
Nextly I would give Sanskrit and Arabic the 
same marks as Latin or Greek, (iii) Then I 
would introduce the following new subjects in 
the syllabus: 1. Indian History (500 marks), 
2. Indian Philosophy (500), 8. Hindu and 
Mahomedan Law (500). Indian History is 
supposed to be included in two or three periods 
of General Modern History, but the weight 
attached to questions in it is very small. If 
Greek and Roman Histories are included, it is 
a fair demand to have Indian History put on 
the same level. The extent of the subject is 
very vast also and smattering would not be easy. 
The claims of Indian Philosophy to a place 
need not be stated in detail. Western authorities 
are coming more and more to appreciate it and 
a knowledge of Indian Philosophies won’t do 
any harm to a civilian. Since Roman Law and 
English Law are included, Indian Law should 
be also. It is equally of great educational value 
not to mention the utility of it in future. 4. In 
subjects like Homan and Greek Histories, Roman 
Law, and Political Science, a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek should not be taken for granted. 
A knowledge of original authorities is valuable, 
but the value of these is little dependent on 
the language itself and will not be greatly 
diminished by a translation. As well ask for 
a knowledge of the Latin test of Newton's 
Principia or Gauss’s Disquisition et, or the French 
text of Descartes’ Geometrie and Laplace’s- 
Mechanique Celhte. o. Again while a man o«n 
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appear for the classical subjects in the examina¬ 
tion straight from his schools in Oxford or the 
Classical Tripos, he has got to go through a 
special preparation for mathematics over and 
above his preparation for both parts of the 
Mathematical Tripos. I wish to enter a protest 
against the so-called ‘ r practical ” questions asked 
in several mathematics papers. I say nothing 
about their usefulness. But while mathematics, 
as it is, already hampers the man who mainly 
depends on it, nothing should be done to put 
further obstacles in the way of the Mathe¬ 
matician. As Cambridge generally sets the 
standard in mathematics to the British Empire, 
the mathematics for the Indian Civil Service 
should follow closely the Mathematical Tripos 
(both parts). The Mathematician should be 
allowed to devote his spare time for the non- 
mathematical subjects in the examination and 
not simply for getting up the tricky practical 
problems that are often set. 

26048 (17). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—No differentiation 
is needed as to tne choice of subjects for the open 
competition as between candidates who are 
Natives of India and those who are not. What 
is intended to be tested is the intellectual calibre 
of the candidates, their ability to master a 
subject thoroughly, the keenness of their brains 
and the rapidity with which they can work. 
Of course it is assumed that these qualities will 
generally connote the desirable moral and 
physical qualities also. Hence it does not so 
much matter what the subject is, but the extent 
of the knowledge of that subject. None of the 
subjects are such as come naturally to an Indian 
and not so to an Englishman. The Indian has 
the further disadvantage of learning everything 
through a foreign language; and though this 
is not very marked at the age at which candi¬ 
dates appear for the Indian Civil Service, still the 
expenditure of their cerebral energy is none the 
less great on that account. Indians do not com¬ 
plain of this disadvantage because they assume 
it as a necessary factor in the situation. But it 
has to be borne in mind when any suggestion of 
further handicapping the Indian is made out of 
a supposed capacity of Indians to memorize any 
subject. I don’t believe in any such superiority. 

26049 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
Cadre do you consider that ‘Natives of India’ 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted?—At present I think that there 
should be a leaven of British subjects of His 
Majesty in the Indian Civil Service and I should 
regard it as suicidal for us to think of doing 
away with them altogether at present. But as 
Indians advance, this element in the Service 
should be diminished. Under any reforms that 
I have proposed the number of Europeans in 
the Service will remain considerable for a great 
many years, and I am not goiug to commit my¬ 
self to any prophecy of what will happen fifty 
years hence. Doubtless there will be a few 
more Public Service Commissions within that 
period. I am, however, more concerned at 
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keeping the British spirit in the administration 
unimpaired j and sometimes a person of British 
race and one with British spirit are not identical. 
Even now there dre many Indians thoroughly 
imbued with British spirit which connotes 
personal courage, doggedness, inborn courtesy 
under perhaps a rough exterior, and a fairly 
high, though not first class, order of brains. 
Continued work under responsible conditions 
will give Indians the capacity of doing things 
under any difficulty, and the example of Native 
States shows that Indians have that ability even 
though we do not tread upon the risky ground 
of deduction from historical facts, 

26050 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service Cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England and partly by special arrangement 
in India ?—N o j simultaneous examinations 
under exactly identical conditions must be 
instituted to get a satisfactory system. 

26051 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would 
you recommend ?—No. I think the system of 
appointment of statutory civilians has proved a 
failure and should not be revived. The alleged 
incompetence of Indians in higher responsible 
positions is due to this system. Some statutory 
civilians—appointed originally by methods of 
patronage and all the circumstances accompany¬ 
ing it—may have proved incompetent, but that 
only proves the need for rigid open competition. 

26052 (22). If the system of recruiting mili¬ 
tary officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service Cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your Province would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—In the more advanced 
Provinces of India, military officers should not 
be employed in posts ordinarily occupied by the 
Indian Civil Service. They might have proved 
fairly satisfactory in the earlier days of British 
rule, but are now out of date, partly from their 
education, which is generally of a lower kind 
than that of civilians, and partly from the rough- 
and-ready ways to which they are accustomed 
in their profession—ways which will be increas¬ 
ingly unsuitable to the needs of the country. 

26053 (23). Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers, or extended to the recruitment 
of selected officers from other Indian Services ?— 

I would have no objection if occasionally a 
specially fitted officer from the Educational 
Service or the Public Works Department were 
given a post ordinarily reserved for the Indian 
Civil Service, just as I would not mind the 
converse. Thus, there is no reason why a 
member of these Services should be distinctively 
barred from the Executive Council of the 
Governor, just as I wrnuld welcome a civilian, 
occasionally in the post of the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

26054 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily hq)d by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are dftglared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
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which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—I think the system 
is good, a9 members of the Provincial Civil 
Service should have something to look forward 
to. It is likely to improve the latter Service’s 
status. Only the selection must be made 
judiciously; those members only should be 
appointed who are known to have kept up their 
independence of judgment over and above 
meritorious service in the lower positions. 

2005 5 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—Yes. During the period of probation 
they should get up at least the rudiments of 
those subjects which they would have to apply 
immediately on admission to the Service. 

26056 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—In 
general a period of one year would be sufficient 
for probation for candidates recruited in Eng¬ 
land. The course of study at present prescribed 
will do quite well in general. In the case of 
candidates recruited in India on the results of 
the simultaneous examination if such be 
established, 1 should require a probation of at 
least two years to be spent at either Oxford or 
Cambridge. During this period over and above 
the usual course of study prescribed for all 
candidates in the year of probation, I should 
make them take an honours examination and if 
possible an honours degree. 

26057 (31). Do you consider that any differ¬ 
entiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ? —I 
have mentioned in the previous answer under 
what circumstances I would admit differentiation 
in the courses of study between Indians and 
Englishmen. If simultaneous examinations are 
not instituted, then there should be no differen¬ 
tiation. In any case the principle of differentia¬ 
tion should be the place at which the candidate 
passes and not his race. 

26058 (33). Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college for 
the training of probationers of the Indian °Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—Yes, I think it is desir¬ 
able that a separate college for the training of 
probationers should be started, if it is possible' 
to do so under the conditions I mention. The 
college may be started indifferently in India or 
England, wherever it is found convenient. But 
the principal thing I am keen about is that 
the college should be manned entirely by Indian 
professors. When a young English civilian 
comes to India and is posted to some district 
immediately on arrival, he does not come into 
contact with Indians of good position, education 
and social standing. Almost immediately he 
cornea in*a contact with his subordinates and 
servants. Instinctively he judges Indians to be 
generally of this class and the mental twist thus 


acquired is very difficult to get rid of. He does 
not know how to treat Indians of position and 
very often unconsciously gives offence. If a 
good opinion can be ingrained into young 
civilians by first associating them with Indians 
of a high intellectual calibre and excellent 
character, it will have lasting influence on his 
whole career. I would consequently have this 
college manned by distinguished Indian pro¬ 
fessors who should all be of the Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service. Languages (both vernacular 
and classical oriental), Indian Law and Indian 
History can be very well taught by Indians. 
The principal should be an Indian and all the 
professors also. It would not matter if this 
involves some expense. If Indian professors can 
be got to serve in England the college may be 
established there. But preferably it should be 
in some station which is well-suited for the 
Englishman new to India, like Poona or Nasik, 
for the whole year. But I would still more 
prefer quite a small place where there is not 
much other English society. The staff should 
be very carefully selected and should consist of 
men above forty years of age who are likely to 
influence the young civilian. Such a college is 
likely to be useful for persons recruited to other 
Indian Services like the Educational, Public 
Works Department, Police, Forests, etc. The 
problem of unrest will shrink considerably if 
English officers learn from the beginning to 
treat Indians of good position as gentlemen. I 
know that most of the offence given is uncon¬ 
scious and often not known to the offender, 
even afterwards, but it none the less produces 
its evil effect. There are sure to be lots of 
worthless hangers-on about anybody in authority, 
and the college that I propose will do something 
to make the young civilian realise where he is 
likely to go wrong. If Indians are recruited 
as the result of a simultaneous examination, 
they may be excused attendance at this college, 
as the thing most to be desired in their cast is a 
correct appreciation of the British spirit of 
which they only know from books and from 
their small intercourse with Englishmen in 
India. In their case the probation years should 
be spent in England at an English University 
and good opportunity should be given them 
to see British life in all its aspects. This would 
require at least two years. They would already 
know an Indian language and another would 
not be very difficult even on arrival back in 
India at their post. Indian law is the other 
subject besides riding that they should be made 
to study over and above their honours course at 
the University. 

6059 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruit¬ 
ment in England, please state what system of 
probation and training you recommend for 
officers so recruited ?—The answer to this is 
covered by my answers to the preceding 
questions. 

26060 (42). Is any differentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives 
of India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian 
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and of unmixed European descent ? If so, 
please state your proposals ?—In the case of 
persons of mixed Indian and European descent 
-or of unmixed European descent if recruited in 
India, I should have a course of one year’s 
probation in Europe at a University followed 
by the year’s course at the college that I have 
proposed. Persons of these classes will profit 
by both these, as in India they have a tendency 
to stand aloof from Indians par excellence, while 
living as they do in a limited society they have 
not imbibed the full English spirit. I don’t 
mean this as a reflection on these classes, but it 
is well-known that they have discarded the 
Indian vernacular and are ignorant of purely 
Indian habits of thought. 

26061 (45). po you consider that the 
-exchange compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?-—The exchange compensation 
allowance is a standing grievance of Indian 
politics. It should be abolished. In view of 
admitted differences in the needs of the English¬ 
man and Indian, I would not object to an extra 
allowance of £100 a year to every Englishman 
(including Scotchman and Irishman) recruited 
in England who has no Indian domicile, to be 
given to him on marriage and to be continued 
while he has a wife, an unmarried daughter or 
a son under twenty-five years living. As the 
present civilians have been enjoying this allow¬ 
ance it would be unfair to stop it in their case. 
But it should be stopped in the case of future 
entrants and replaced by the allowance described 
above which may be called “ exile allowance. ” 

26062 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangements by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
what rates do you suggest for the various 
grades of the Service?—No; I think the pay 
ought to depend upon the work done and not 
upon the origin —so to spsak—of the worker. 
It causes a great deal of resentment. The 
expenses of the position do not depend upon 
this origin; and this arrangement should be 
done away with. In India, where everybody’s 
income is known from the Civil list, a differen¬ 
tiation in the salary of a Civilian Collector and 
of a Provincial Collector is sure to react on the 
influence of the latter. The pay should be the 
pay of the grade only. 

23033 (49). Have you any proposals to 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to make 
Statutory Civilians and to members of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts? 
In particular, do you consider that separate sets 
of rules for such officers and for officers of the 
Indian Civil Service are desirable ?—I desire 
that when • once a man is put in any place, he 
-should be.treated as of that place. As soon as 
..a man is given the listed post of a Collector he 


should be put in the general list of Collectors 
without italics, dashes, or any other sign, and 
should be treated exactly in the same way as 
others. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

26064 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1043—105S, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—Yes. The rules are quite suitable except 
that the principle of at least limitei competition 
should be brought into play. 

26035 (52). In particular, are the rules for 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your Province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alter¬ 
ation ?—While accepting the principle that in 
the Provincial Civil Service an attempt should 
be made to secure .fair representation of all 
classes, I think that ordinarily a competitive 
examination should be held. Two-thirds (or at 
least one-half) should be open for unrestricted 
competition while the other third (or half as 
the case may be) should be reserved for special 
classes to be notified before the examination. 
Candidates from these classes should be made to 
appear for the examination and should be 
selected only if they reach a certain minimum 
(which should be fairly high) of qualification in 
the examination. No candidate should be 
allowed to appear until he is a second class 
graduate (or an M.A.) of a University. At 
present, so far as is known, applications are 
invited when there is a vacancy. Of the 
applicants a few are chosen whose cases are to 
be discussed specially and who are asked to 
appear before the appointing body for a personal 
interview. The most suitable of these is 
supposed to be appointed. For several months 
hosts of candidates are engaged in procuring 
testimonials and recommendations - to hi»h 
officials, and interviewing them if possible. 
Family histories are ransacked to prepare a sort of 
a claim on Government for nomination. Excuses 
are invented for the want of brilliancy in the 
applicant’s academic careers. All kinds of 
dodges are resorted to and the process of 
securing—or in the vast majority of cases 
attempting to secure—a nomination is exceed¬ 
ingly demoralising. I suppose even the Secre¬ 
taries to Government find the business very 
sickening in which they have to disregard 
numbers of urgent recommendations. Finally 
a selection is made, which is often likely to turn 
out a failure. Instead of this the method 
of limited or open competition which I have 
suggested will save a deal of trouble and be 
much more satisfactory. 

26063 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the Provinoe to 
which it belongs ?—Yes. The Service being a 
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Subordinate Service does not require abiJity of 
as high an order as the Indian Civil Service and 
each Province can provide many persons of the 
required ability for a proper selection. Under 
such circumstances recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service should be ordinarily confined to 
the residents of the Province. 

26067 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—Please see my answer to question (62). 

If a class cannot furnish candidates who come 
up to the minimum qualification in the competi¬ 
tive examination mentioned therein, it must 
suffer for it. But any class that is keen on 
etting into the Service will not find the quali- 
cation mentioned a great obstacle. I won’t 
recommend a nomination pure and simple. 
Government ought to give notice some months 
before that “ an examination will be held on 
such and such a date for the filling up of, say, 
three posts in the Provincial Service. Two of 
these are open; the last place will be filled by 
the highest candidate from the following com¬ 
munities A, B, C, ... K., in this order 

provided he obtains at least 2 marks in the 
examination.” As mentioned under the Indian 
Civil Service I would leave the power of rejecting 
an application from a candidate if open reasons 
are assigned and an opportunity is given to him 
or an explanation. 

Mr. R. P. Pabanjpye. 

26070. [Chairman.) You are the Principal and 
the Professor of Mathematics of Fergusson College, 
Poona?—Yes. 

26071. And you are also a Fellow of the 
University of Bombay ?—Yes. 

26072. You are in favour of simultaneous 
examinations ?—Yes. 

26073. Your view is that the present system 
is unfair to Iidians because under it they have 
to meet the expense of a journey to England ?— 

Yes. 

26074. You Eay that for the present there 
should be a leaven of British officers in the 
Administration ?—Yes. 

26075. Do you think that there is no real 
danger that the proportion of such officers will 
be unduly reduced if simultaneous examinations 
are instituted ?—No. 

26076. Supposing this were to happen ?—I 
think it is possible, even now. If lots of Indians 
go to England they can do the same thing. If 
you are only taking into account possibilities, it is 
quite possible. Supposing one bunded ptople go 
to England and j ass the examination, there is 
nothing to stop them. 

26077. None of us can predict what the future 
will be, but supposing uhat you consider as 
most improbable were to cccur, how would you 
set to work to restore that Biitish element which 
ycu desire to see maintaired ?—The whole scheme 
would have to be changed if that were to occur 


26068 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services aa 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—I 
think the salary should be fairly liberal. In 
these days of strenuous competition, people of 
very good abilities can be got possibly for a com¬ 
paratively low salary; but seeing that they 
represent the Government in the eyes of the 
people of small towns and villages, they should 
be above small economies and above temptation. 
The increased cost of living in all classes also 
is another reason for liberality. I think a safe 
principle would be that a man recruited by open 
competition for the Provincial Civil Service 
should receive between one-half and two-thirds 
of the pay of an Indian Civil Service man of the 
same year’s service. 

26069 (61). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—No ; as I have 
before mentioned, the pay should depend on the 
work and not on the service to which a man 
belongs. 

called and examined. 

suddenly; but if it were only to cccur gradually, 
I should not object to it. 

26078. Do you think that you could make 
such a change without any difficulty or agita¬ 
tion ?—Yes, I think so. 

26079. You do not anticipate that crammers 
will be found necessary under a system of 
simultaneous examination ?—No. 

26080. You also say that from your own know¬ 
ledge they have not been resorted to in England by 
those Indians who have passed the competitive 
examination in London ?—Not generally and 
exclusively. Some people have been to a crammer 
for a year or so, or for a few weeks, but not 
exclusively. 

26081. May I infer from this that in your 
judgment Ii dians will be able to pass into the 
Civil Service straight from the Indian Univer¬ 
sities?—No, I do not think 6o. Very few will 
pass under the present system of training in the 
Indian Universities. 

26082. What course will they take if they do 
not go to a crammer, and if they cannot pass on 
their present University training?—Only the 
brilliant student will pass. The ordinary student 
will not pass by preparation in India. I do not 
expect that. I want simultaneous examination to 
be instituted in order to remove the sense of 
injustice more than on account of any practical 
results I expect to issue from it. 
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26083. Students will take every possible chance 
they can of getting in, will they not ? —Yes. 

26084. I think you say in one of your answers 
that as time goes on the University standard will 
be raised ?—Yes. 

26085. In this case will not a very large 
number of Indians get through the examina¬ 
tion ?—I think not. 

26086. You are quite prepared to leave 
everything to chance ?—Yes, so far • as one can 
prophesy about it, say, till fifty years hence. 

26087. What are your objections to the alter¬ 
native scheme which has been proposed to us cf a 
separate examination for Indians subject to a 
reserve?—I think there will be immediate dis¬ 
crimination between people recruited in England 
and people recruited in India. 

26088. Would you still say that there would 
be discrimination if the examination were of 
practically the same standard as the English 
examination?—I think so. 

26089. And would you say there was 
discrimination if, after the candidate had passed the 
examination, he went to an English University ? 
—He would start with a disadvantage certainly, 
particularly from the social point of view. 

26090. What actual disadvantage would he 
start with?—You cannot describe it, quite, but we 
find it.always. 

26091. How do you mean that you have found 
it: what experience have you had ?—From every 
point of view. 

26092. If it were decided to offer additional 
facilities for the introduction of Indians, would 
you consider that the number of listed posts should 
be reduced, or not 1 cannot say. There ought 
to be sufficient to give lower people reasonable 
prospects. I cannot say any more than that. 

26093. You would like to see a certain 
number of the listed-posts retained ?—Yes. 

26094. In order to give eucouragement to the 
Provincial Civil Service?—Yes. 

26095. You say that 24 or 25, or even 26, is 
the most suitable age at which junior officers 
should commence their duties in India ?—Yes. 

26096. Is this view based upon any personal 
experience ?—I have seen the people that come out 
at present, and they are quite good fellows. 

26097. Would you not think that 26 is rather 
old to commerce duty iu the service here ?—I 
should not think so. People begin in most of 
their professions at that age. In the Indian 
Medical Service, 28 is the limit; and you do not 
find any difficulty there. 

26098. Do you not think that the earlier a 
young man starts in a profession in India 4 the 
better he will adapt himself to things Indian ?—On 
the other hand, it is equally necessary that he 
should have a wide general culture. You have to 
balance these two. 

26099. Do you not think that you will get 
that general culture before tlie age of 25 or 26 ?— 
No. 

26100. Iu your answers to questions (30) and 
(33) you recommend three different courses of 
probation ?—Yes. 

26101. One for Europeans, one for Indians, 
and one for those of mixed descent ?—Yes. 
h 495—5 
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26102. Do you not think that three different 
periods of probation might cause confusion in 
the Service?—At present all probationers are 
not required to pass their probation at one 
place. They go to various Universities. They 
have not the same place to stay in during their 
probation. 

26103. It is not a question of place: it is a 
question of time. You suggest different periods ?— 
Two years for people who are not reoruited in 
England, and one year for others. It might 
cause some confusion; but I do not think it would 
be insuperable. 

26104. You suggest that instruction in India 
should be given to the European ?—That is if it 
could be done. 

26105. You suggest something in the nature 
of an institution to which they should go? — 
Yes. 

26106. I think you suggest only one year ?— 
Yes. 

26107. One year in England, and one year out 
here ?—No ; for people recruited in England there 
would be no year at home at all. 

26108. You would give them their whole 
time out here ?—Yes. 

26109. Do you think that the European can 
get as thorough a grounding in law in India as in 
England?—He does nothing of the sort now iu 
England. He generally passes his time at the 
University in England, and passes in one or two 
papers at the final examination. 

26110. That may be due to the defective 
system, but there are the opportunities ?—Most of 
them spend their time at the University. 

26111. Assuming that better opportunities 
were given to him for studying law, would you 
still say that he would acquire as full an experience 
in India as he would in England ?—That he gets 
when he joins the Service. It is only the 
rudiments he is expected to get in the first year. 

26112. On the whole, you would prefer to see 
him take his whole course in India?—Yes. 

26113. In answer to question (59) of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service series, you say you consider that 
members of tbe Provincial Civil Service should be 
paid between one-half and two-thirds of the pay of 
Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. ' 

26114. Do you mean throughout all the 
grades ?—Yes. 

26115. Would not that mean a very large 
increase of expenditure?—It would mean some 
increase of expenditure, certainly; but I think 
they would be more contented. 

26116. I take it then that you consider that 
the officers of the Provincial Civil Service should 
receive higher salaries than they do at present ?— 
Yes. 

26117. Right through all the grades?— 
Yes. 

26118. Yon have not thought out any detailed 
scheme ?—No. 

26119. You would give a general rise ?—Yes. 

26120. What you propose would mean a very 
large expenditure. You would be satisfied, I 
suppose, with less ?—Yes. 
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26121. You suggest the introduction of a 
system of partial nomination for entry into the 
Civil Service?—I do not know whether you 
would call that partial nomination. 

26122. Partly by open examination, and partly 
by nomination, is it not ?—Not exactly partly by 
nomination. People from special communities 
might be taken if they satisfied a certain minimum. 

26123. By partial I mean that some would 
enter by open competition, and some by nomina¬ 
tion ?—It would not be by nomination. It would 
be only picking out the people from those com¬ 
munities from which it is desired to select. They 
would all have to appear for the examination. 

26124. "Would you nominate them before the 
examination, or after they had passed the exam¬ 
ination?—I should not nominate them before 
the examination. 

26125. You would wait until they had passed, 
and then select from them ?—Yes. 

26126. You would not necessarily take those 
who stood highest on the list ?—No. 

26127. Do you not think that to select one 
man before another after the examination 
would lead to difficulties ?—If it is declared 
beforehand that in this examination two people 
will be taken by open competition, and that the 
others will be taken from these communities, then 
other people will have no cause to complain. 

26128. You do not think that a candidate who 
had passed extremely well in the examination 
would feel aggrieved if somebody who had not 
passed as well were put over him ?—That would 
always be the case if you want to put in candi¬ 
dates of special communities. 

26129. The difficulty could be obviated, 
could it not, by nomination prior to the examina¬ 
tion ?— You do not know how many to nominate. 
If you want a Muhammadan, Muhammadans will 
all appear for the examination ; and the first 
Muhammadan will be taken. It will be open com¬ 
petition for Muhammadans, as such. 

26130. In default of simultaneous examination 
you suggest scholarships ?—Yes. 

26131. Three scholarships for each Univer¬ 
sity ?—Yes. 

26132. There are five Universities, are there 
not ?—Y es. 

26133. That would be fifteen scholarships a 
year ?—Yes. 

26134. Tenable for three years ?—Yes. 

26135. What age would you suggest? — 
Twenty, after they had passed their B.A., like the 
Government of India scholarships are at present. 

26136. "What do you suggest the scholarships 
should be worth ?— £250. 

26137. What would be the cost of fifteen 
scholarships ? — There would be forty-live altogether 
at a time, so it would be about £11,000 a year. 

26138. Would that cover all the expenses?— 
Yes, I should say £11,000; but, certainly, not 
more than £13,000. 

26139. That would make it possible for 
Scholars to have an education in England prior 
to examination ?—Yes. 

26140. And then they would go up as ordi¬ 
nary candidates for the examination ?—Yes. 

26141. If they failed they would have received 
this money from the State to no purpose ?—That 


cannot be helped. The State only gives them the 
opportunity to pass, nothing more. 

26142. Would you suggest, if your proposal for 
scholarships were accepted, that those who failed 
for the Indian Civil Service should be eligible for 
appointment to some other department of the Public 
Service ? - If they do well enough in the open com¬ 
petition they might be eligible for other Services. 
Even now, people who do not pass in the Indian 
Civil Service, are often taken in the Financial 
Department. 

26143. So that those who fail for the Indian 
Civil Service might be taken into other Services, 
provided they passed well in the examination ? — 
Yes. 

26144. (Sir Murray Hammick.) You have given 
us a very interesting argument on behalf of 
simultaneous examinations and, as far as I can see, 
the reason you desire them is because it would do 
away with the feeling of injustice which many 
promising men have at the present time; and in 
another part of your answers you say you wish to 
see the results of simultaneous examinations in 
order to get a removal of the sense of unfairness, 
and the feeling that the Service is instituted for 
the benefit cf Englishmen ? —Yes. 

26145. I suggest you would admit that, 
lookiug at it from the point of view of the interests 
of the Empire, the Government must look at some 
other reasons for altering the present system than 
the mere desire to satisfy the discontent with the 
existing Service, which you allege exists in 
India ? —This is not altering it by a very great 
amount. 

26146. But you would admit that the Gov¬ 
ernment must look for some reasons beyond that; 
for instance, the efficiency of the Service ?—Yes. 

26147. And the maintenance of the British 
character cf administration ?—Yes. 

26148. They would have to look to all thess 
matters ?—Yes. 

26149. But looking to all these matters, you 
have no doubt that simultaneous examinations 
should be instituted ?—Yes. 

26150. Do you suppose that the men who 
would get in at this examination would be the 
men who at present in India shew the chief 
characteristics which belong to the men who come 
out after open competition ?—Yes, I think so. 

26151. You think they would ?—Yes. 

26152. But in your answer to question (19) 
you remark, “ 1 am, however, more concerned at 
keeping the British spirit in the administration 
unimpaired And then you go on to say, 
“ Even now there are many Indians thoroughly 
imbued with British spirit which connotes personal 
courage, doggedness, inborn courtesy under perhaps 
a rough exterior, and a fairly high, though not 
first class, order of brains. Continued work 
under responsible conditions will give Indians the 
capacity of doing things under any difficulty, and 
the example of Native States shews that Indians 
have that ability.” You remark here that those 
Indians who have these characteristics are 
possessed of a fairly high, though not first class, 
order of brains. I presume, therefore, that these 
are not the class of men who would be successful 
in these examinations ?—1 mean that the British 
spirit denotes that. 
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26153. You mean that the British spirit 
denotes these characteristics with a low brain 
power?—Not with a low brain power; but you 
can have a higher order of brains than that. 

26154. But as a rule, they are not characterised 
by a first class order of brains ?—No, not absolute 
first class order of brains. 

26155. How long do you suppose it will take 
the men who pass your simultaneous examination 
to acquire this British spirit of personal courage, 
doggedness, and inborn courtesy which you say 
characterises this British spirit ?—They have been 
educated under a British system of education from 
their childhood, and they would naturally get it. 

26156 But these men who go up for the 
simultaneous examination will, surely, not have 
.been educated under a British system of schools, 
but they will have been educated under another 
system of schools which exists in India?—After 
all, that is the model of the British system. 

26157. I beg your pardon, I do not think it 
is. The whole of the British school system is 
based on the Boarding Schools, or Hostels, which 
are only now being introduced into the Indian 
schools ?—We are practically being fed with Eng¬ 
lish literature. 

26158. Your intellectual training is the same 
as British training, but you must admit that the 
conditions of school-life in England are different 
from the conditions which regulate school-life in 
India ? —Yes, to a certain extent the conditions are 
different. 

26159. How long do you think it will take 
these men who pass the simultaneous examination 
in India to acquire these characteristics which you 
admit belong to those who pass by the competi¬ 
tion in England ? —They have got that to a certain 
extent, on account of the training in British 
subjects, so to speak. I propose two years' 
probation for them in England. 

26160. Yon think that two years' probation in 
England will be quite enough ?—Yes, I think so. 

26161. We have been told by many witnesses 
that the institution of simultaneous examination 
in India would, by means of linking up the 
University course with a great open competitive 
examination in India, do more than anything else 
whioh has yet been done to throw back the efforts 
which have been made recently to establish a closer 
approximation between Indian and Western ideals 
of culture. You do not believe in that, at all ? — 
Even now the people who appear for the examina¬ 
tion and pass are generally graduates of 
English Universities. 

26162. But they have the courage to go Jo 
England with very serious risks in front of them; 
and by that means they shew that they have 
some of that “doggedness” which you refer to 
in your evidence?—I do not think it is a disadvan¬ 
tage to go to a University. 

26163. You are wandering from my question. 
In one of your answers you say that the examina¬ 
tion will have a very excellent effect in raising the 
general University standard in India, which will 
be all to the good ?—Yes. 

26164. And you say you do not agree with 
those witnesses who say that they think that the 
effect of this examination will do more than any¬ 
thing else in India to throw back the efforts which 
we have been making during the last fifteen years 
to bring to closer approximation Indian and 
Western ideals of education and culture ?—I do not 
think so at all. 


26165. Turning to another point, these scholar¬ 
ships which you refer to, you intend to be held by 
men who have already taken their degree in 
India?—Yes. 

26166. If you gave many scholarships to boys 
of a younger age, say of thirteen and fourteen, and 
sent them to England, and gave them a full 
training from that up for the Indian Civil Service 
and up to the open competition, and held out hopes 
to them that if they did fairly well there, but did 
not succeed in passing, they would still be given 
some opportunities out here in the shape of 
appointments to the Provincial Civil Service, or 
otherwise, do you suppose you would get boys to 
go up for scholarships of that sort ? —There would, 
perhaps, be a difficulty in choosing the scholars at 
that time. 

26167. Putting that on one side, supposing 
we get selected scholars at that age, do you think 
the people in the best families of India would 
embrace that opportunity, and willingly send their 
children up to get those scholarships ?—I think 
that some people would not like to send their boys 
at that tender age, and I do not think it would be 
very desirable. 

26168. Do you think that the people of the class 
we want to send to England would come forward 
and take these scholarships ?—Yes, I think so.. 

26169. With regard to the lowering of the 
age, I believe you are quite satisfied with the 
present age ?—Yes. 

26170. But supposing the age were lowered 
to 18 or 19, do you think that the educated Indian 
community in this country would consider that 
that would be handicapping candidates here very 
much ?—Yes. 

26171. Do you think there would imme¬ 
diately be great complaints made that further 
obstacles had been put in the way of young men 
going home ?—Yes. 

26172. You think that the feeling would be 
quite as strong now as it was twenty years ago ?— 
Yes. 

26173. There is a detail I should like to ask 
you in connection with your reply to question (59). 
You say, “ 1 think a safe principle would be that 
a man recruited by open competition for the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service should receive between one- 
half and two-thirds of the pay of an Indian Civil 
Service man of the same years' service.” By 
open competition,” do 1 understand you to mean 
that you would not give this two-thirds and one- 
half to the men who would get in, specially selected 
on account of their belonging to special classes ?— 
I included them. 

26174. You mean the whole Service?—Yes, 
I mean the whole Service. 

26175. ( Sir Valentine Ghirol.) In connec¬ 

tion with the last question put to you by Sir Murray 
Hammick, 1 should like to ask you exactly what 
you mean by your answer to question (61), in 
which you say, “ No; as l have before mentioned, 
the pay should depend on the work and not on the 
Service to which a man belongs.” Does that 
mean that you are in favour of the men holding 
listed posts being paid the same salaries as mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service for doing the same 
work ?—Ye3 

27176. Calculating about the time it takes 
for an Indian" to acquire the advantages of 
intercourse, and the advantages of what is called 
the British tone ?—Yes. 
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26177. I believe you had great distinction in 
England. How many years did you spend in 
England ?—I spent five years and four months 
in Europe. 

26178 At what age did you go to Eng¬ 
land ?—Twenty. 

26179. Did you go to Cambridge at 
once ?—Yes. 

26180. After having been at Cambridge for a 
certain number of years you then went abroad ?— 
Yes. After four years I went to France aud 
Germany. 

26181. Where were you educated before you 
went to England?—At Poona, at the College 
where I am now. 

26182. Whe.n you first went home at the age 
of 20, did you find any difficulty in adapting 
yourself to the new conditions ?—Not very much, 
except as to food. 

26183. What was the date, roughly, of your 
stay in England; how many years ago was it ?— 
I went there in 1896. 

26184. Did you have any difficulty in forming 
relationships with Englishmen of your own age at 
the University ?—No. 

26185. You and many other Indian witnesses 
consider it a very serious hardship for young 
Indians to have to go to England in order to pass 
the competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 

26186. I should like you to explain to me 
why it is that it should be considered as a very 
great hardship in connection with the examination 
for the Indian Civil Service, considering the fact 
that we now see a very large number of Indians 
going spontaneously, without the compulsion of 
that door, to England every year to study for the 
Bar, medicine, and other professions: in fact, in 
some professions they go in such large numbers 
that it has now been considered almost excessive ? 
—In the first place these men are going of their 
own accord. If a man only goes in for the 
competition for the Indian Civil Service and fails, 
there is no other opening left for him. If, on the 
other har.d, a man goes to study medicine, and if 
he does not get into the Indian Medical Service, 
he has got his profession open to him, and he can 
make a living afterwards. So far as the law is 
concerned, there are certain privileges. In the 
High Court barristers from England have more 
privileges than pleaders here. The examinations, 
too, in England, are much easier; so that people 
who cannot get through their examination here go 
to England to pass their examination. It is on 
account of this reason that they go. 

26187. Do you mean to say that a man who 
has had a general education, such as would be 
required in order that he could go up for the 
Indian Civil Service with some fair prospect of 
success, will find himself absolutely stranded ?— 
We have numbers of people like that who, if they 
fail, do not know what to do after they come 
home. 

26188. Numbers of people?—Numbers of 
people go to England to compete for the Indian 
Civil Service, and if they fail they do not know 
what to do on their return, particularly if they are 
not also qualified for the Bar. 

26189. I should like to turn now to your 
answer to question (33) in which yon propound a 
scheme for the establishment of an institution in 
India for training English Civilians, that is to say, 


young Englishmen who have passed their 
examination for the Indian Civil Service. May 
I take it that you have been induced to propound 
this scheme on account of your own personal 
experience that young Englishmen who come out 
do so with so little knowledge of Indian condi¬ 
tions that they make their own position with 
Indians a difficult one from the start?—-They 
would be very much better if they knew more 
about Indians. 

26190. That is your reason for saying that 
yon have noticed deficiencies of this sort ?—Yes. 

26191. Your scheme would be to have one 
institution for Civilians for the whole of India?— 
Yes. 

26192. Do you think that in one institution 
for the whole of India they would be able to 
acquire the knowledge which you desire them to 
acquire, and which would serve them equally in 
whatever Province they were ultimately called 
upon to serve ?—Yes. 

26193. There is one part of your very 
interesting scheme which requires consideration. 
Your desire is that this institution should be 
served by Indian professors exclusively ?—Yes. 

26194. Do you think that from the merely 
practical point of view youDg Englishmen coming 
out here ex hypothesi, with no knowledge of 
India or Indian character, would adapt themselves 
readily to the necessary discipline of such an 
establishment under Indian professors who, 
probably, themselves had never had any experience 
of the teaching and training of young English¬ 
men?—If the Indian professors are properly 
selected I do not think there would be any 
difficulty. 

26195. You think that there would be no 
serious practical difficulty ?—The young Civilian 
ought to adapt himself to it if he wants to remain 
in India. I propose to give him professors of a 
very high order of intellectual and moral fibre. 

26196. I take it that you desire by means of 
this institution to reduce the danger of friction 
belonging to different races and different orders of 
ideas ?—Yes. 

26197. Do you not think it would be rather a 
dangerous experiment to begin straight away by 
placing a number of young Englishmen solely 
under Indians ? Might not your purpose be, I 
will not say, necessarily defeated, but very much 
jeopardised by such a startling experiment at the 
very beginning of their career ?—Of course there 
is a small risk; but I think that young English¬ 
men who come immediately from England will 
adapt themselves to it. 

26198. You have considered that point ?—Yes. 

26199. You do not think that the danger, 
such as it is, might be mitigated by an admixture 
of European and Indian professors ?—What would 
then happen would be that there would be two 
parties among the professoriate. The English 
professors would naturally be the guardians of the 
English students, and the Indian professors would 
be the guardians of the Indian students. 

26200. Surely if you presume that the profes¬ 
sors, both Indian and European, were carefully 
selected for a given purpose, and are at once to fall 
into two different camps, would it not be rather a 
hopeless problem to reconcile the English student 
with Indian characteristics ?—That is the training 
I want. J 

26201. I am in entire agreement with your 
purpose; but I ask you whether you have 
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considered what appear to me to be very serious 
practical difficulties ?—Yes. 

2(5202. (Mr- Abdur Rahim.} You advocate 
simultaneous examination ?—Yes. 

26208. Mainly on the ground that it will help 
to remove a certain sense of injustice?—Yes. 

26204. There is another important principle 
involved in this question, is there not, namely, the 
larger employment of Indians in the higher posts 
in the administration of the country ?—Yes. 

26205. And, as I gather, you will he able to 
satisfy that principle by simultaneous examina¬ 
tions ?—The principle will be gradually satisfied : 
it will not be done at once. 

26206. I suppose you are quite aware that 
the system of recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service was framed with a view to English condi¬ 
tions entirely, without much regard to their 
suitability to Indian candidates ?—Yea. 

26207. The subjects are framed like that: in 
fact, the whole scheme is like that ?—Yes. 

26208. Supposing you are to select the best 
Indian talent, do you think it i6 absolutely neces¬ 
sary to stick to this system ? -Broadly speaking, 
our educational system is founded in imitation of the 
English system, at any rate so far as the subjects 
which are learnt. 

26209. Take, for instance, the literary subjects, 
Greek, Latin, French : they are all alien to Indian 
Schools and Universities, are they not ?—Yes. 

16210. And the subjects you have suggested 
in your answer to question (16), namely, Indian 
Philosophy, Indian History, and Indian Law,do not 
find any place in the present Syllabus ?—That is so. 

26211. Would it not, in your opinion, be a 
more satisfactory principle to asoertain, as far as 
possible, the number and proportion of Indians 
who ought to be employed in the higher adminis¬ 
tration of the country, and then to find out what 
would be the best means of selecting the Indian 
members of the Civil Service?—Even supposing 
you are able to find out such a proportion just now, 
it will not hold ten years hence. 

26212. No, that is so. We cannot deal with 
the future once for all. But if what I have sug¬ 
gested were dene, would it not be a more reasonable 
method of proceeding ?—We ought to Eee, first of 
all* whether the new system does introduce a dis¬ 
proportionate number of Indians. 

26218. Supposing you were to set apart a 
certain number of appointments for Indians, and 
then select them by the most suitable method, do 

{ 'ou not think that by that means you would be 
ikely to get more suitable Indians for the 
higher administration ?—I do not think so. 

26214. I will give one instance, the appoint¬ 
ment of Indians to the Judiciary. I think you 
heard Sir Basil Scott say that the best method 
of recruiting Indians to the higher Judiciary here 
would be to make appointments from the Bar. 
Would you differ from that opinion ?—I have not 
much experience of the Bar, and of the Judiciary, 
so I cannot say. 

26215. If that is a sound opinion, you 
would have to exclude the Judiciary from your 
scheme, so far as it falls to the lot of Indians?-— 
Yes. That ought to be excluded from the Indian 
Civil Service also. 

26216. It is suggested that there should be a 
different method of selection of Indians for the 
Judiciary, because we have a fairly strong Indian 
Bar in India, and the English barristers recruited 
from England would not be familiar with the 
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people and the manner of administration out here. 
Hence, a differentiation has to be made. Do you 
not agree with that ?—I think the Indians ought 
to be recruited in the same way. 

26217. Because Englishmen are recruited in 
that way ?—Yes. 

26218, If we could find some proper method 
of recruiting a substantially larger number of 
Indians in the higher branches of the administra¬ 
tion, do you not think that would satisfy public 
opinion in this Presidency: I mean some method 
other than simultaneous examination?—It would 
not satisfy me; and I do not think it would 
satisfy a large number of people. 

26219. Although it resulted in a large recruit¬ 
ment of Indians in the higher administrative 
appointments ?—Yes. 

26220. Does it, then, practically come to this, 
that, in your opinion, the most important question 
of simultaneous examination and not the larger 
employment of Indians in the administration ?— 
What I expect as the result of simultaneous 
examination is that there will be a larger nnniber 
of Indians; but I do not want a larger number of 
Indians if they cannot get in by the same tests as 
Englishmen. 

26221. You would have the same subjects, 
and (he same competitive examination ?—A slight 
change in one or two subjects might be good ; but, 
on the whole, the subjects and the examination 
should be the same. A few subjects might be 
added , such as Indian Law, but no other ohangea 
should be made. Such little changes are occasion¬ 
ally made as when Italian was recently added. 

26222. (Mr. Madge.) In giving the answers 
which you have been good enough to place on 
record, have you looked at the questions from the 
point of view of the legitimate claims of an 
educated class, or from the point of view of tho 
best interests of the great masses ?—I do not think 
these two are inconsistent. 

26228. You think they run parallel to one 
another?—Yes. 

26224. You have not realised that it is possible 
that the Government of the country, feeling 
hound, on the one hand, to consider the interests 
and the legitimate claims of educated Indians, and, 
on the other, the claims of the masses, may think 
that they are not quite consistent with each other ? 
—That would be a mistaken idea. 

26225. A mistaken idea on the part of a 
responsible Government which has a mass of 
information which is not within my reach, and 
perhaps not within yours?—It ought not to be.so. 

26226. That may be in a world in which 
everything is as it ought to be ; but here it is con¬ 
ceivable that the interests of different classes may 
run in different directions. The Government is 
bound to give us the best material it can find 
from any class, after considering all its various 
responsibilities ?—Yes. 

26227. Do you think it is an advantage for a 
young Indian to be sent to England ?—'Not too 
young. 

26228. We have had the opinion given to us 
on the one hand, that it is better for an Indian to 
o when he is more impressionable, and, on the other 
and, we have had the opinion given us that it is 
better for him to go later in life when he has 
developed the powers of observation. Do you agree 
with the latter opinion ?—Yes. 

26229. Do von think that at either stage, 
whether old or young, the Indian is in no sense 
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and degree alienated from that class of local 
influence which may be serviceable to a public 
officer ?—1 do not understand your question. 

26230. Whether old or young, an Indian 
going to England comes under the influence of a 
number of conditions quite different from thoee 
belonging to his own country ? — Yes. 

26231. Some of those conditions are really 
good for this country, while others may not be. 
Do you think that all Indians who go to England 
preserve themselves from influences which perhaps 
tell against their proving good officers?—I 
think most Indians derive only good ; but if they 
go too young they are likely to derive harm 
from it. 

26232. You have not heard of any Indians 
who have gone to England who, although not 
quite young, have suffered very seriously and have 
proved failures ?—The people I want to go to 
England, and who would get into the Indian 
Civil Service, would not suffer. 

26233. It is not the people that you want to 
go. I am speaking of those who go generally ?—• 
They go because they can do no good here. 

26234. Have you heard of such Indians, or 
have you not ?—I have heard of illustrations. 

2(5235. There are bad bargains in all races. 
You have heard of some?—Yes. 

26236. In answer to question (3), you think 
that the present system is not fair so far as the 
Natives of India are concerned ?—Ye3, that is so. 

26237. Rut why is- it not fair if, for the class 
you are speaking of, their going to England is all 
to the good ?—it is becaise it is a great risk. 
They cannot afford the money to go to E ngland. 
It is, after all, a very costly business. I have 
been looking at the Indian Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners’ reports. In 1887 the New Zealand 
Government asked them to have an examination 
in Australasia in order to save the expense of go¬ 
ing to England. 

26238. I quite see the grievance of fathers 
who have to pay the expenses ; but we are con¬ 
sidering whether the going to England of the class 
you wish to see there is altogether an advantage 
or not. If it is an advantage where comes in the 
unfairness ?—Because everybody might not be rich 
enough to pay for that advantage. It all depends 
upon the circumstances of the man, whether he is 
able to pay for the advantages or not. 

26239. One of your reasons for holding exam¬ 
inations in India is to re-adjust the inequalities of 
fate?—Yes. 

26240. In answer to question (6) you say: 
" At present after an Indian gets into the Civil 
Service he labours under no disqualification except 
when selection is made for the highest posts in the 
Service" ?—Yes. 

26241. “ He is generally taken for what he is 

worth," you say. Do I understand you to mean 
that up to a certain point the Government takes 
the Indian Civilian generally for what he is worth, 
but that beyond that point they are influenced by 
other considerations ?—One reads it in the papers. 

26242, I want your opinion, and not that of 
an irresponsible press?—We see that out of so 
many Indians who have got through the Indian 
Civil Service for a long time there has been no 
Indian Member of the Council, for instance. 
From all these reasons one can gather that for the 
posts for which selection is made Indians may 
possibly be considered unsuitable. 


26243. Do you think it inconceivable that 
although the Government highly approve of 
Indian Civilians, yet there are some mysterious 
reasons which prevent them from doing justice to 
those men according to their own conception of 
duty, which may be right or wrong ?—I do not 
know what other considerations they have, except 
that they are Indians. 

26244. I do not want to be personal at all. 
We have heard in previous evidence that they were 
very thoroughly qualified in some respects, though 
not considered qualified iu other respects. That 
consideration may appeal very strongly to the 
Government when it is thinking of the vast 
masses ?—It may ; I do not know. But that is 
what we see from the results. 

26245. That is to say, you would judge of 
results, although you have no means of appreciat¬ 
ing the influences under which those results were 
brought about ?—That is only a deduction from 
the large mass of facts which one sees. 

26246. You are an advocate of simultaneous 
examination. Do you, or do you not, think, con¬ 
sidering the effect that examinations have already 
had on Indian education, if you brought this 
higher temptation into the field, that that influence 
which has not been for good may be aggravated ? 
—I do not think it has brought harm to English 
education. Examinations, I think, have done 
good. 

26247. You do not think there is a tendency 
to qualify for examinations rather than to develop 
mind and character ?—That is what is usually said, 
but I do not very much believe in it. 

26248. You say it is “ usually said ” ?— Yes. 

26249. And you go against the general 
conviction? Yes, 

26250. Iu answer to question (8) you say, 
“ Theoretically it is desirable that all classes and 
communities should be represented in the public 
service." Do you not fear that if you set up 
this standard of duty there would be a temptation 
to depart from the other standard which considers 
efficiency and the needs of the whole country 
rather than the claims of classes ?—Yes, that is 
what I say. I say that the claims of communities 
should not have too much weight. 

26251. Can vou devise any method of moderat¬ 
ing it, if this influence once set in of representing 
classes?—I do nut propose any communal repre¬ 
sentation for the Indian Civil Service at all, but 
I do propose a certain modification for the lower 
Provincial Service. 

26252. In answer to question (12) you say, 
“ Further, this extension will open a new avenue’ 
to the scions of Native Princely furry Ho p w j| 0 
while they are in their own territories, are 
accustomed to regard themselves as little gods, 
but who, if given proper opportunity, are likely to 
prove desirable Civil Servants in British India.*' 
I do not suppose anybody, either Indian or 
European, would object to the bringing i n 0 f 
this class of gentlemen in the British Service 
if a method could be devised. The question has 
been asked whether any practioal method could be 
devised which would bring over this class. Ha s 
any scheme occurred to you ?—Even now there are 
small openings for the scions of Native houses 
because they are not allowed to compete in the 
examination. 

26253. Never mind what mistakes have been 
made. Can you suggest any method by which, 
they may be corrected: can you think of any 
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practical scheme ? —I do not know of any, eicepfc 
to give them the same chance as others. 

20351. With reference to yoir answer to 
•question (19), about the m’.nitnum proportion of 
European subjects, do you think it is possible to 
perfect the machinery of Government to such a 
•degree that it will not depend upon the personality 
of any class of offioers to carry it out?—The machi¬ 
nery will work under any class of offioers. It is a 
question of personality against machinery. 

26265 Do you think it is possible to develop the 
machinery to such a degree that little will depend 
up m the personality of the officer working it> and 
everything on the perfection of the machinery ?— 
I think the amount that will depend upon per¬ 
sonality will become smaller and smaller, but I do 
not know how far that will go. 

26266. Can you conceive it possible or im¬ 
possible ?—I do not think it is quite possible. 

26257. Supposing anything went wrong with 
the machinery the personality of the officer could 
correct it, but if anything went wrong with the 
personality of the officer no perfection of the 
machinery could make it better ?—No. 

26258. (Mr. Fisher.) You say you are strongly 
opposed to any loweriug of the age of competitive 
examination ?—Yes. 

26269. You think it would interfere with the 
B.A. examination in India if the age were lowered 
to nineteen?—Yes. 

26260. Your second objection is that you think 
that men would do better in India if brought out 
at a relatively mature age ?—Yes. 

26261. And your third objection is that an 
examination, say at nineteen, at the school-leaving 
age in England, would act unfairly to Indian 
•candidates ?—'Yes. 

26262. You were, I believe, Senior Wrangler 
at Cambridge ?—Yes. 

26263. Can you tell me how muoh mathe¬ 
matics an intelligent Indian boy would have read 
at the age of nineteen ?—About what the public- 
school boy knows, and the college scholar at Cam¬ 
bridge when he enters. 

26264. He would have real the Differential 
Calculus ?—Yes. 

26266. He would be about on that level ?— 
Yes I found myself on that same level. 

26266. He would be on the same level as an 
intelligent English school-boy at nineteen ? —Yea. 

26267. So that if mathematics formed a sub¬ 
stantial part of the examination the Indian 
competitor would practically have an equal chance 
with his English adversary ?—Not at nineteen : at 
twenty, after his B.A. 

26268. Assuming.the B.A. diffioulty was got 
over ?—In India now every University requires 
the candidate to be twenty years of ag9 before 
taking his B.A. degree. 

26269. I was excluding the consideration of 
the B.A. degree. I was asking you whether an 
Indian boy at nineteen would know as much 
mathematics as an English boy at nineteen ?—Not 
the best English boy. 

26270. The b93t English bey ? You yourself 
would have known a great deal more ? —I knew 
just as much as the other entrance soholars in my 
class. 

232 71. But of course 7 for a scholarship at 
-St. John’s they require a very high standard ? — 
Yes, a pretty high standard. The lectures at the 
'College practically assume that. 


26272. It ha3 been pat to us in some quarters 
that it would be very desirable for certain reasons 
to lower the age of the competitive examination to 
nineteen, and for the boys elected at nineteen, 
Indian and English, t.o bo put through a course of 
training in a Training College in England. I 
wish to consider how far that would be prajudioial 
to Indian ohances. That is my point. I gather 
from you that if the examination at the age of 
nineteen were to be mainly a mathematical exam¬ 
ination, it would not be prejudicial ?—If it were 
only in mathematics it would not be prejudicial. 

26273. In so far as mathematics would form 
a substantial part of the examination, the Indian 
competitor at nineteen would not be prejudiced ?— 
Not so far as the mathematical part. 

26274, In what particular departments of 
knowledge would he feel his speciil deficieney at 
nineteen?—Iu Litin and Greek, for instance. 

26275. And English Composition?—Yes. 

26276. English Literature ?—If he devoted a 
large amount of time to mathematics, he would 
not be able to devote much time to English. 
Literature. 

26277. Is English Literature well taught at 
the Indian Colleges ?— Not at that stage. They 
would only teach a few books. 

26278. Are you familiar with the teaching of 
English Literature iu English Schools ? Do you 
think it is taught in a very brilliant manner? 
When you were at St John’s were you very much 
struck by the attainments of your fellow-students 
in English Literature ?—-They dil not know much 
English Literature. 

26279. Did they know much English History ? 
—A fair amount. 

26280. Do you think it would be impossible 
for the Indian scholar at nineteen to beat an 
English scholar in English History at the same 
age ?—Not a mathematical scholar. If he were 
only doing History he might possibly do so. 

26281. Do you say it would be impossible to 
contrive an examination for boys at nin iteen which 
should be fair to the Indian competitor at that 
age, and also fair to the English competitor at 
that age ?—I think it would be difficult. 

26282. I do not quite understand where the 
special difficulty would come in?—First of all 
there is Latin and Greek. An English boy knows 
those, and the Indian hoy does not. If, for 
instance, as an addition yon put Sanskrit and a 
vernacular language along with that in the curri¬ 
culum, the advantage of an English boy from his 
Latin and Greek would come to the Indian boy 
from his Sanskrit and vernacular language. That 
may be a possibility. 

26283. If that were arranged for, you think, 
they might compete on equal terms ?—Then there 
is not much difference. But there is always the 
difference of the language. 

26284. I gather that you would be opposed 
to the idea of a special Training College for 
Indians and Englishmen, because you attach great 
importance to a University education for Indians t 
—Yes. 

262S5. Can yon tell me why you attach this t 
special importance to a University education for ' 
Indians?—I think they come to know lots of 
people, and they come into cintact with many' 
kinds of activities, and so on. 

28280. Yon are conscious of having derived a 
great deal of benefit yourself ?—Yes. 
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26287. And you think that the -view you hold 
so strongly would be generally shared by Indians 
who go to England ?—Ves. 

26288. They would rather prefer to go to 
Oxford or Cambridge than go to a special Tiaining 
College?—Yes. 

26289. I see you are in favour of simultaneous 
examination, and that you think that if there is 
the least difference between the examination of 
Indians and the examination of Englishmen the 
Indians would be regarded as socially inferior ?— 1 
Yes, 

26290. But you go on to suggest a very 
considerable alteration in the curriculum of the 
competitive examination: you wish to import 
Sanskrit and Arabic ?—Those are there already. 

26291. But you wish to enlarge the number 
of markB so as to briDg them level with Latin and 
Greek; and you wish to add Indian History, 
Indian Philosophy, and Hindu and Mahommedan 
Law ?— Y es. 

26292. In other words, you contemplate an 
examination at which, with the exception of two 
compulsory subjects, an Indian may be examined 
upon one set of papers, ar.d an Englishman may 
be examined upon another set of papers ?—Even 
now there is a similar difficulty. One Englishman 
may be examined upon one set of papers, and 
another Englishman on another. 

26293. If the curriculum of the examination is 
altered as you suggest, will it not practically be the 
case that the Indian will, with the exception of 
these two subjects, do one examination, and the 
Englishman, with the exception of these two 
subjects, will do another?—Not altogether. 
There are 6,000 marks. If a man takes all of 
them they would be worth about 1,500 or ] ,800 
marks. 

26294. You are aware that the papers set in 
Sanskrit would not be looked over by the examiner 
who set the papers in Latin and Greek ? —Yes. 

26295. And that your Oriental papers, which 
would largely be taken up by Indians, would be 
examined and lcoked over and marked by a 
different set of men from the papers which would 
be largely taken up by Englishmen ?—And the 
papers in Latin and Greek would be by different 
examiners from those who examine in mathematics. 

26296. Perfectly true. But my point is this. 
It seems to me that under the guise of simultaneous 
examination you are practically proposing a scheme 
of separate examination ?—No ; it is adding one 
or two more subjects, as, for instance, when geo¬ 
graphy was added three or four years ago. 

26297. You have a set of Oriental subjects, 
competence in which would enable an Indian 
pupil to pass; and you have a set of western 
sbbjects, competence in which will enable an 
English student to pats ?—Competence only in 
these subjects will not enable an Indian to pass. 

26298. Very nearly?—I do net think so. 

26299. You observe in your answers that an 
Oxford man who takes the degree in Lttlerae 
Mttmantoret could practically get the maximum 
number of marks without taking an additional 
subject; and new you are proposing that Sanskrit 
and Arabic should have the same marks as Latin 
and Gieek?—A man dees not do loth languages. 
He dees either Sanskrit or Arabic j so that be will 
only take one. 

26800. Arabic is mailed as highly as Latin 
atd other Indian subjects; you suggest Indian 
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Law, Indian History, and Indian Philosophy : 
do you not propose that a man would be able to 
pass in upon these subjects ?—No. I look at the 
marks. Two years ago out of 800 marks the 
highest number was 511. Ordinarily a student 
gets 800 or 400 marks in Sanskrit. 

26301. Yon are proposing a different scale ?— 
On the same ratio out of 1,100 marks the marks 
obtained would be about 500 or 600, unless the 
man is a great Sanskrit scholar. 

2630 2. You have indicated what, I suppose, is 
perfectly true, that the examination in London: 
is so contrived as to give special facilities for men 
trained in English Universities?— Yes. 

26303. And that the marks have been adjust¬ 
ed with very great care so that men who have 
passed out with high honours at Oxford and 
Cambridge may be able to take a good place at 
the examination without the help of the cram¬ 
mer ?—Yes, generally. 

26804. The object being to secure for the 
Service the best brains the English Universities 
can produce ? —Yes. 

26305. You are aware that an examination 
widely diverging in character from the stable 
courses of our best Universities would generally 
be regarded as injurious to the educational interests 
of our Universities ?—Yes. 

26306. I gather from your very interesting 
Memorandum that the Indian Civil Service 
examination as at present constituted does diverge 
very widely from the staple courses of Indian 
Universities ?—It does not. It only goes a little 
further. Our subjects are practically the same 
except that we do not go in very much for Latin 
and Greek. ' Mathematics and Science are the 
same. 

26807. Am I not right in saying that a 
brilliant M.A. student in an Indian University: 
will only be one-third on his way towards ihe 
Indian Civil Service?—Yes. 

26808. He will have to take up two extra 
subjects ? —Yes. 

26309. That, surely, is a great divergence ?— 
So, also, is it at Oxford or Cambridge. The man 
who takes mathematics at Cambridge has to read, 
privately some ether subject. 1 find that good 
Wranglers get only 1,800 or 1,400 marks. The 
man who takes onlv the Science Tripos at Cam¬ 
bridge also gets only that number of marks, and 
he has to make the rest up by other subjects. 

26810. T he man who has bad a fouryears’ course 
at Cambridge in Science can get the maximum 
number of marks without any additional work?— 
No, I do not think so. 

26811. He would be near the maximum ?— 
But this man has two Triposes, and not one, the. 
Mathematics Tripos and the Natural Science 
'Jripos, practically two M.A/s'of the Bombay 
University, and so on. 

26312. If the staple of your Indian M.A. 
examination only equips a man with one-third of 
his nececcary outfit tor success in the Indian Civil 
Service competition, do you not really think that 
he wculd be tempted to scramble through the 
remaining two-thirds in rather an unsatisfactory 
way ?—'lhat s what everybody does in England: 
he mainly depends upon one subject, mathematics 
for instance, and scrambles through the others, 
'ihe classics man gets about one-third of the marks- 
from these other subjects: he does not get the.- 
same percentage of marks in them. 
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s. In other words, yoa think there would 
be no danger of cramming in India ?—No, I do 
not think so. 

26314. Can you tell me what steps a young 
Indian who has an M.A. in English Literature 
would take to work up for the Indian Civil Service 
in India ?—I think, first of all, the man will not 
go in for the M.A. He will go in for the B.A. 
and afterwards prepare for the Indian Civil 
Service. To go in for the M.A. would spoil his 
chances altogether. 

26315. What assistance would he get from 
his University in this course of preparation ?—He 
will not take a regular University course. If he 
wants to take Modern History he will take one 
course, say, General Modern History, and leave 
aside the other part of the course for M.A. For 
instance, if he wants to take Science, he will take 
up one Science, and so on. 

26316. From twenty years of age onwards he 
would be specially preparing himself for this 
examination, picking out his courses in the 
University ; here one, and here another, with such 
assistance as he could get from the University ?— 
Yes. 

26317. Supposing we consider the question &3 
educationalists, setting aside all questions about 
Civil Service ambition, and so on, if you were 
devising a scheme of examination which was 
calculated to bring to the front, without any 
undue forcing, tne best young men in India, 
would you select an examination which had been 
devised for the English Universities, or would 
you construct an examination which was con¬ 
genial to the courses pursued in the Indian Univer¬ 
sities ? - I think the courses are nearly the same. 
We are approximating mere and more to the 
English courses. In Bombay we have recently had 
a change of courses. From eighteen onwards the 
student does only one subject in addition to English. 
We are approximating more and more to the 
standard of English Universities in that way. 

26318. That tendency is increasing, you 
think ?—Yes. 

26319. So that speaking as an educationalist, 
considering the interests of education alone, you do 
not think that any injury would be done by 
imposing this exotic examination upon the 
gtudents?—No. 

26320. (Mr. Macdonald.) Since we started 
our investigations, the most important problem 
which we have beeu trying to solve is how to 
find the expert for Indian Government, ar.d the 
first part of that problem is how to recruit. I 
understand that the body of your evidence deals 
with that particular point ?— Yes. 

26321. There seem to be two schools that 
have come before us. One school says that the 
recruit should be taken from the man who has 
the fullest general culture, that is, the University 
Graduate ?—Yes. 

26322. The other school says that we should 
get a youth of good' ability and then specialize 
him upon Indian subjects ?—Yes. 

26823. I understand from your evidence that 
you belong to the first school 1 —Yes. 

26324. There are certain objections to the 
proposals of the first school. Will you help me 
with your views upon them ? First of all, it is 
’aid that the men who come out after a University 
training are really too old to accommodate them¬ 
selves to Indian conditions. Have you had any 
experience upon that point ?—I have not had 
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much experience, but from what experience I have 
had I do not think that that applies. 

26825. You do not find that the Englishman 
who has gone through Oxford and Cambridge, 
and who has undergone a year’s probation at a. 
University, is too hard in his mind to become 
sympathetic with Indian conditions ? —I do not 
think so. 

26326. Do yoa not say, over and over again 
in your evidenoe, that there is a lack of sympathy, 
and that there is not sufficient social inter¬ 
course ?—That cannot be got over by taking them; 
young. 

263*7. Let us take it stage by stage. It is 
alleged that that is one of the defects which has 
been experienced, and it is also alleged that it is 
because they come out old. But whilst you admit 
that the allegation is true, so far as your experience 
is concerned, you do not think the reason assigned 
to it is the proper reason ? —That is so. 

26328. That is what I wanted to hear your 
evidence upon. Do you not think, as a matter 
of fact, and from your own experience of men, that 
if you bring a man of 23 or 24 into a new climate, 
with new social circumstances, and to a very large 
extent a new civilization, he is a little bit old to 
accommodate himself to it ?—No. I do not think so. 

26329. Let me put it from your point of 
view. Supposing England were governed from 
India, and the Indian Governors were kept here¬ 
upon an oriental training and not upon a western 
training at all, until they reached the age of 23 or 
24, and were sent to the West to govern sym* 
pathetically over the English, do you not think 
that age would be a little bit too old ?—No, I do- 
not think so. 

26330. Let me put a simpler problem to you. 
Supposing no Indian Student came over to 
England until he reached the age of *4, would he 
then make the same use c£ English educational 
facilities as he could make if he goe3 over after lie- 
passes his B.A. degree at the age of 20 ? —Because 
the facilities there are intended for younger 
boys. 

26331. I think you could auswer the question 
without raising a new condition. Supposing 
facilities were given to a man of 23 or 24 ?—He 
would then have more advantage, I think. 

26332. Would he then learu more by coming 
in and taking advantage of the fa.iiities given to 
a young man at the age of 24, or would it not be 
altogether to his advantage to come in at an earlier 
age and take the facilities given at that age and 
work up through them to the facilities given at 
the higher age? —I think it would be, on the 
whole, better for the man to go up older. 

26333. When he had got his mind pretty 
well fixed with the education and the experience 
and social views of his old civilization ?—He can. 
judge of what is better there, and what use to 
make of the new conditions he sees there. 

26334. How far dees habit enter into judg¬ 
ment when you reach the age of 25 in the case of 
the ordinary man ?—Not very far, dees it ? 

26335. I will leuve it there. Another objec¬ 
tion has been raised with the probation for this 
expert for whom we are all hunting and have been 
hunting for weeks and months,—that if you put 
your open competition age at after ?0, then you 
have not got a sufficient opportunity of giving, 
your selected men probation ?—The lawyer comes 
and tells us, in Law; the Civil Servant says, in 
political instincts. 
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26836. The lawyer wants more training. He 
admits that he cannot get it at this late age. The 
Civilian wants general and better political training, 
and he admits that he cannot get it at this late age. 
Cannot a good deal of this education be obtained by 
training ?—I do not know. I think he can get 
sufficient training after he is 20. 

26837. You think that the man passing his 
open competitive examination at this late age, and 
then trained afterwards, can first of all have suffi¬ 
cient training in the work he has to do, either as 
a 3 udge or as a political Civil Servant, and then 
after all that training can still enter into Indian 
life, and give you satisfaction ?—To get legal or 
political training he must first of all have 
general culture. General culture will help him to 
get that training. 

26388. We will take the point of the age. 
We may agree that you require a certain amount 
of culture. The light I want you to throw is 
upon the one little definite point of the age. Can 
he get this adequate training in the law, on the 
one hand, and political instinct and judgment and 
handling of matters, on the other hand, by passing 
the open competitive examination at the age at 
which he is supposed to pass it at now ?—Yes, 
1 think so. 

26339. In order to get your evidence quite 
consistent and complete, the objection you take to 
them, from the point of view of probation, and so 
on, you do not attribute to the fact that the age is 
late?—I do not think so, 

26340. Now let us go to the other school. I 
think we all see that there will be certain difficul¬ 
ties so far as the Indian youth is concerned if we 
lower the age ?—Yes. 

26341. Various proposals have been made. 
Mr. Fisher has gone over the ground, and I should 
like to have your answer to certain questions I 
wish to ask you in order to lead up to the point 
I want to get at. Do you think it is possible, or 
do you think it is impossible, that we can re¬ 
adjust the advantages given to young Indians as 
compared with young Englishmen by a change in 
the examination ?—I do not quite follow you. 

26342. Supposing we fix the age at 18 or 19, 
dp you think we could devise an examination 
paper which would apply equally to the young 
Indian student of that age and to the English 
student of that age?—It will be difficult to devise 
the whole examination. 

26843. But by providing for alternative sub¬ 
jects ?—I think it would be difficult. 

26344. But would it be impossible, by • follow¬ 
ing the same system we now follow and enabling 
the student to select a number of subjects on 
which you could give him the maximum number 
of marks, to so adjust the differences between 
English and Indian education that the examina¬ 
tion will be an equal test of general culture upon 
both sides of the competitive cadre ? - You would 
have to put in a large number of alternative sub¬ 
jects which are not thought of. Vernaculars would 
be a subject which nobody has thought of yet. 

26845. I do not want to go into details. Will 
you give me a more definite answer ? Do you think 
it oould be done?—Possibly, but it should be done. 

26346. On the same basis as our present 
examination papers, not putting in Vernaculars 
which would be for the purpose of giving the 
Indian an advantage, but selecting subjects which 
would really indicate the governing capacity of 
the successful candidate ?—I dc not think so. 


26347. We have had proposals of another 
kind, viz., that you should select Indian students 
under scholarships at a very early age, 14 or 15 
I understood you to say, in answer to Sir Murray 
Hammiek, that people would be found willing to 
6end their children on the inducement offered to 
them at that age ?—I do not think it would be 
useful in the interests of the country to send young 
boys at that age. 

26848. But do you think people would be 
found to do it ?—Yes. 

26349. Would that, in your opinion, give you 
a type of Indian Civil Servant who would do better 
than the present type of Indian Civil Servant ? — 
No. 

26350. Do you think it would be possible from 
an educational and political point of view to select 
possible candidates at an earlier age in a profitable 
way?—No. 

26351. You do not think it would ; why ?— 
A boy may be very precocious at 13, if you select 
him at that age, but he may fall off afterwards. 

26352. But he may be precocious at 19 ?— 
There is a difference in preoocity at the age of 19 
or 20 and precocity at the age of 13 or 14. 

26353. Would you give us another reason?— 
If he stayed in England for ten years he would 
forget all about India : in fact he would be 
denationalized. 

26351. Would you be able to draw from the 
classes which are known as the educated classes, 
at the age of 14 or 15, pupils who when they 
obtain further educational facilities would begin 
to show their ability ? —If you select a number of 
men, a large number of them would prove failures. 

26355. I will put it to you in this way. Do 
you find in your experience, as the head of Fer- 
gussou College, that a large number of men come 
from classes who are not in a position to show their 
educational attainments and promise at tbe a»e 
of 14?-Yes. 

26356. You find that ?—Some people who show 
promise do not always become good afterwards; 
whereas other people who do not show promise do 
become really good afterwards. 

26357. I have a feeling, perhaps you will tell 
me if I am right, that if you select at the age of 
13 or 14 you are not only passing over individuals, 
but you are passing over great classes who have not 
had the educational facilities at that time to show 
their powers •, they are in some obscure schools, 
they are still coming along ; and you must select 
at a much later age if you are going to select the 
very best intellect India can produce. Do you 
agree with that ?—Ye3. 

2635S. If you do not get your simultaneous 
examinations, you are willing to give scholarships 
from universities ?—Yes. 

26359. After they have passed their B.A. 
degree ?—Yes. 

26360. I think there is some misunderstanding 
about your scheme. You want three students 
from each university ?—Yes. 

26381. But only for one of them do you want 
the Government to provide a scholarship ? —The 
Government is to provide all the scholarships, but 
it has to make the choice of the third man. 

26862. And then they go through the usual 
procednre?—Yes, they will see the list; and if 
actually the third man doe3 not belong to the 
community they will select the fourth. 

26363. And the selected man' will go through 
the usual training in England, and so on ?—Yes. 
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26364. Then putting all these points together, 
you are of opinion that we cannot think of select* 
mg Indians at, say, the age of J4 or 15 ?—Yes, 
that is so. 

26365. And that if we try to select them at 
the age of 19 the crux of our difficulty will be in 
the examination paper to equalize the Indian 
chance and the English chance ?—Yes. 

26366. If we get over that difficulty, the rest 
would be smooth sailing, so far as you are 
concerned ?—Yes, I think so. 

26367. There is one other point. Supposing 
we cannot give you your school, could you help 
the Commission with suggestions as to how this 
esprit de corps between the English and Indian 
could be made better than it is now ? I am inte¬ 
rested in what you say in answer to question (33). 
You know what happens to a young man who 
comes here now. He is posted to a district, and 
he goes on with the technical part of his 
work ? - Yes. 

26368. Could any influence be brought to 
bear upon him which would introduce him to these 
lines of life which you have laid down in your 
answer to question (33), short of your own 
proposal ?—I do not know, unless you put him 
under an Indian officer. 

26369. That is one of the things. You think 
it would be a very good experience for the young 
Englishman that at some time during his 
probation here, not necessarily during the whole 
of his probation, he should be put under an Indian 
officer ?—Yes. 

26370. So as to understand Indian things? — 
Yes. 

26871. Have you found out that sufficient 
care is taken with respect to the superior officers 
to whom these young men are posted ?—No. 

26372, (Mr. Sly.) You are the Principal of 
the biggest college in the Bombav Presidency ?— 
Yes. 

26373. Would you kindly tell us what careers 
mcst attract the best students of your colleges ?— 
The Indian Civil Service would be the biggest 
attraction, if they can all go in for it. 

26374. What are the other attractions ?— 
Some go in for Law, and the lower Government 
-service. 

26375. Which is the greater attraction to the 
best students. Law or the lower Government 
service?—I cannot say. It all depends upon 
what connections a man has. If a man has a 
lawyer relative he would probably go ia for Law, 
as his relative might be able to push him on in 
his career. 

26376. As far as you can judge, those two 
would be about equal ?—Yes, I think so. There 
are not many chances of rising high in the Gov¬ 
ernment service. If there were many chances of 
rising high in the Government service they would 
prefer it. 

26377. Are there many posts available in the 
higher Provincial Service? —No. 

26378. There is very little direct recruitment ? 
—That is so. 

26379. If there were more direct recruitment, 
do you think it would be more attractive ?—Yes, 
after the Indian Civil Service. 

26380. Iu one place you have stated that the 
number of first-class Indian students who are 
unable to go home to England to pass the exam¬ 
ination is probably not as great as the number who 
do go home and pass ?—Yes. I am talking only 


of the Bombay University of which I know some¬ 
thing. 

26381. What class of student do you refer to, 
the M.A. ?—The B.A generally. 

26382. You think that at least half of the 
more brilliant B.A.’s already go home to study for 
the Indian Civil Service? -Yes, if they are of the 
proper age, and so on. The age limit cuts it very 
fine. If a man loses one year he cannot 'appear * 
for the Indian Civil Service, and he does not think 
of going in for it. 

26383. Then the difficulty that you put in 
the front is the expense. You have stated so far 
as the expense is concerned that it would be “ the 
enormous amount of money ” ?—Yes. 

25384. I should like to understand this clearly 
What is the “ enormous amount of money ”? If 
simultaneous examinations were introduced, surely 
the monetary difference between the two would 
be the cost of a second class passage to England 
and lack, plus a month’s residence in London. Is 
not that what you mean by “ the enormous sum 
of money ”?—If a student wants to go to 
England he wants to go and study. 

263S5. But the introduction of simultaneous 
examination will not affect the point, will it ? 
The actual monetary loss he suffers is what I have 
mentioned ?—It would be'two or three thousand 
rupees. He does not consider it worth his while 
to go. If the examinations were held iu India he 
would take his chance. 

26386. But what would be the amount ot 
money at issue ?—It would be about Rs. 8,000, 
if he wore simply to go up for the examination. 

26387. Do you know from your experience 
whether a substantial number of Indians who have 
succeeded in the Indian Civil Service and in the 
Indian Medical Service have gone to England by 
the expenditure of their own means or by subscrip¬ 
tions given to them by their relatives or class- 
fellows, or by Syndicates, or soma arrangement of 
that kind ? —A great number have gone to Eng¬ 
land with funds borrowed from some people. 

26388. I know of three or four who have 
succeeded iu that way ?—Yes, some have gone in 
that way, and some have gone with their own 
money. 

26389. There are a certain number of brilliant 
students who go to England either with their own 
money or with money subscribed by their class 
friends. How many brilliant students are there 
left in India who are unable to go on account of 
their not having their own money, or who are 
unable to borrow?—I should not think more 
than as many. 

26390. You have examined the question of 
castes who have succeeded in the Indian Civil 
Service, and you have come to the conclusion that 
open competition does satisfactorily meet, at least 
to some extent, the desire for. that representation 
among the community ?—Yes. 

26391. You have also expressed the opinion 
that with educational advancement amongst the 
Muhammadans and other castes, any present evils 
should be rectified in course of time ? —Yes. 

26392. You have examined the statistics?— 

Yes. 

26393. If you look at the statistics for the 
past ten years, 1903 to 1912, you will find that 
there has not been a single successful candidate 
from the Punjab, from Central India, from Raj- 
putana, or from the Central Provinces. Do you 
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think that that is a reasonable satisfaction for all 
castes and communities ?— Only last year a man 
named Ranchandra passed in the Punjab. 

26894. Do you know the number of Muham¬ 
madans who have passed ?—Nine Muhammadans 
passed. 

26895. There are nine Muhammadans in the 
Service at the present time ?— Yes. 

' 26396. How many have passed within the last 
ten years ? It appears that in those ten years we 
have not had a single Muhammadan who has passed 
from Northern India. Do you think that this 
points to open competition as a method of procuring 
the representation of castes and communities ?—If 
you go in for Muhammadans for one particular 
Province, it may not. Very few have passed 
altogether. 

26397. In your answer to question (7) you say, 
“Dame rumour has it that in some rases the 
results of the open competition for the Provincial 
Civil Service when it was open were faked so as to 
get a previously prepared result ? " Can you tell us 
by whom that examination was conducted ?— 
I should not like to say in public. If the Hall is 
cleared I will give the details. 

26398, If such a rumour has arisen with regard 
to the Provincial Civil Service examination, do you 
think there is any possibility of dissatisfaction 
arising from the simultaneous examination on 
similar grounds ?—No ; I do not think so, if it is 
conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

26399. But supposing it happened after the 
introduction of simultaneous examination ,that for 
some years no Indian candidate appeared in the 
list as successful, do you think that would 
cause dissatisfaction ? - No ; I do not think so. 
People have confidence in the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners. 

26400. Do you think it would give rise, as we 
have been told by certain witnesses, to a feeling 
that English examiners were wholly cut of touch 
with the habit of mind ol the Indian student, and 
did not appreciate him properly ?—No, I do not 
think so. 

26401. Under your scheme you have suggested 
one year’s probation for the European who passes 
in England, and two years' probation for the 
Indian who passes in India?—Yes. 

26402. How are y.ou going to equalize their 
position on the list when one has a longer proba¬ 
tion than the other;'will not that create some 
difficulty ?—It would create some difficulty ; but 
now-a-days even a difficulty sometimes is created. 
If a man falls ill during his year of probation, and 
he is not able to appear at the final examination, 
he is given a year more. His position, also, 
becomes rather difficult. 

26403. He does not lose his position in that 
case ?—These people who get two years' probation 
may be willing to have the next ytar. 

26404. That would mean that Indian candi¬ 
dates would be penalized for one year ?—1 should 
not mind that. 

26405. We have had a good deal of evidence 
that one year’s probation is worthless at present. 
Supposing that were done away with, would you 
still insist upon two years' probation for an Indian 
candidate ?—-If he passes in India. 

26406. 'Ihen you would penalize him by two 
years ?—Yes. 

20407. During those two years in England 
you lave suggested that the Indian candidate 
should take an Honours degree ?—-Yes. 


26408. Why do you wish him to take an 
Honours degree instead of a specialized course of 
training ? -1 want him to be a university student 
and get culture. Culture can be obtained at the 
university. And he must not waste his time. 
A second class graduate of an Indian university 
gets exemption for one year, either at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

26409. You want him to undergo two years’ 
general education in England at the expense of the 
State ?—Yes, general education in England. 

26410. Do you think it is a reasonable pro¬ 
posal that the State should pay for two years ?— 
At present the State already gives him £100. 

26411. That is for a specialized course of study 
to suit him for his particular calling ?—I should 
not very much press that point. If he has already 
passed I do not think he would mind spending the 
money himself. 

26412. In your scheme for an Indian college 
you lay particular stress upon the necessity of 
European candidates being properly taught social 
etiquette and social intercourse with educated 
Indians ?— Yes. 

26413. And you state that unrest would have 
been considerably less. Do you think that unrest 
was due to a cause of that nature and was not on 
much deeper and broader issues than yon have 
suggested ?—No, I did not say that it would not 
have come at all; but I say it would be less. 

26414. You think that but for this cause the 
unrest would have considerably shrunk ?—Yes. 

26415. With regard to your recruitment for- 
the Provincial Civil Service you have suggested a 
limited form of competition ?-—Yes. 

26416, I understand that you wish to restrict 
that to candidates who are M.A.’s, or who have 
passed their B.A. degree in the first or second class ? 
—Yes. 

20417. . That is to say, you wish to strike out 
as ineligible the B.A.'s who pass in other classes ? 
— That gives high intellectual qualifications. 

26418. How many first class and second class 
B.A.’s are there in the Bombay Presidency ?—Now, 
about one hundred in the second class, and about 
six in the first class. 

26419. And M.A.’s?—I should think there 
would be about fifty or sixty M.A.'s, but I have 
not got the figures. 

26420. So that the available field for recruit¬ 
ment would be about one hundred men a year ?— 
Yes. '1 hese are the B.A.'s; and there would be a 
few B.Sc.'s in addition; but not more than 150, 
at any rate. 

26421. Then you suggest that the pay of the 
Provincial Civil Service should be between one-lialf 
and two-thirds of the pay of the Indian Civil 
Service for the same number of years' service?— 
Yes.^ 

26422. That means that you suggest that both 
of them should be on a time-scale ?—Yes. 

26423. Irrespective of the duties they have to 
perform that they should each get a certain 
proportion ?—The Civilian gets paid according to 
the time-scale. 

26424. Take the Provincial Civil Service. 
The bulk of them are recruited from the service to 
do Deputy Collectors’ work ?—Yes. , 

26425. Do you suggest that a man, although 
he is doing a Deputy Collector's work, should 
rise to one-half or two-thirds of the pay of a. 
Member of Council ?—A man does not rise to a. 
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Commissionership automatically: he rises to a 
Collectorship automatically. For a Commissioner- 
ship there is selection. 

26426. Where do you wish your time-scale to 
stop ?—When there shall be selection I want it to 
be different. If a man is good at his work he 
ought to get his lise according to a time-scale 
unless he is put back. 

26427. If you apply your rule to the lower 
grade of Assistant Collectors you will do the Pro¬ 
vincial Service men harm because they get more 
than two-thirds already. If you wish it to apply 
to Collectors, then you will have the same rate for 
absolutely different classes of work ?—I think a 
Civilian of ten years' standing gets on an average 
Rs. 1,000, and I should think that a Provincial Civil 
Service man of ten years' service should get 
Rs. 500. 

26428. {Mr. GoJchale.) You had a Govern¬ 
ment of India Scholarship. If you had not 
obtained a Government of India Scholarship, do 
you think you would have gone to England ?—No. 

20429. You are in favour of simultaneous 
examinations ?—Yes. 

26430. And you think that the institution of 
such examinations is not likely to lead to the 
swamping of the service by Indians ?—No. 

26431. You think that contingency is most 
remote ?—Yes. 

26432. And therefore you do not want to lay 
down any minimum for European members of the 
service ?—That is so. 

26433, Is not your reason this that very pro¬ 
bably tho need for such a minimum will not 
arise ’—Yes. 

26434. And you would not lay down any 
figures or proportions that needlessly involved 
raoial considerations ?—That is so. 

26435. Further, if the need did ever arise, 
you think that it would have to be dealt with on a 
consideration of the circumstances of that time ?— 
Yes. 

26436. And you could not usefully lay down 
anything today to meet the requirements of that 
time?—No. 

26437. Therefore you would leave the whole 
thing to work itself out ?—Yes. 

26438. In answer to question (4), you say, 
“ Candidates who just fail to get into the Indian 
Civil Service (who are therefore below those who 
do get in by only a few marks, generally not more 
than a hundred or two out of six thousand) willingly 
take the Colonial Service with muoh worse pros¬ 
pects of pay and the equally certain prospects of 
exile in a foreign land." Will you explain this a 
little more fully ?—I have examined the pay and 
prospects in the Ceylon service, for instance, and I 
find that the highest position to which a Ceylon 
Civilian can rise is worth £2,000 a year. They 
begin at £300 a year. The Colonial Secretaryship 
in Ceylon is by selection, but ordinarily the highest 
people in the service get Rs. 1,700 to Rs. 1,800 a 

month. . . 

26439. What is the highest grade, after the 
Colonial Secretary, is it not Rs. 2,000 a month?, 

_ 

26440. And the men are taken on the results 
of the same examination ?—Yes. 

26441. And- the cost of living in Ceylon is 
about the same as in Madras ?—Yes. 

26442. And they have to make remittances 
for their wives and children in England just the 

game?—Yes. 


26443. In answer to question (6), you say that 
you advocate simultaneous examinations because 
this would do away with the feeling of injustice . 
which many promising men have. Do you attach 
very much importance to removing this sense of 
injustice?—Yes. 

26444. I suppose you are in a position to 
speak about this sense of injustice from your 
knowledge of the best men who come out from 
your college every year?—Yes. 

26445. What is the feeling?—The feeling is 
that we are nominally told that we have got equal 
opportunities, but that really speaking the oppor¬ 
tunities are not the same. 

26446. Do you think it would be a matter of 
political wisdom to remove this ?—Yes. 

26447. Because, otherwise, in course of time 
there would be a political danger in allowing this 
feeling to grow ?—Yes. 

26448. In your answer to question (6), you give 
us an estimate of the cost of holding simultaneous 
examinations in India. Are you quite sure that 
your estimate is correct ?—I found afterwards that 
£5,600 would have to he reduced by £800, because 
there is no practical examination in Geography; 
it ought to be £4,800. 

26449. Then how about Continental languages ? 
—They need not be examined in in India. 

26450. But there are some facilities for teach¬ 
ing French, are there not ?—Not so very much. 

26461. The Bombay University recognises it, 
does it not?—The Bombay University recognises 
French, but it is very little. The students do not 
know how to speak French. 

26452. German and Italian are not recognised ? 
—Yes, German is now recognised. 

26453. What would be the cost then ?—£4,800 
for Sciences according to my estimate. £4,800, 
again, would cover the expenses of the examiners 
in those subjects in England also. The expense 
in England would be lessened by a part of that 
amount. 

26454. What would be the net cost to the 
State of the institution of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions ?—£6,000 a year. 

26455. And not £10,000 ?— £10,000 would 
cover it under all possible contingencies. 

26456. You have put the maximum figure?— 
Yes, 1 have put the maximum figure. It will 
never be more than that. 

26457. You have been, I believe, an examiner 
in Mathematics at various universities in India ? 
—Yes. 

26458. An examiner at the M.A. ?—Yes. 

26459. Then you know the calibre of the 
students who go up for the M.A. in Calcutta, 
Bombay, and so forth ?—Yes. 

26460. Supposing a system of simultaneous 
examinations is instituted, cau you tell us, with 
your knowledge of Indian standards, how many 
candidates would be likely to appear iu the first few 
years ?—-I do not suppose that there would be more 
than half a dozen iu Bombay, with any prospect 
of success. 

26461. How many would there be for the 
whole of India ?—I should think about fifty for 
the whole of India. 

26462. How many from Bombay, do yap, 
think, would have a reasonable chance of success ?«"»« 
Not more than two, I should think. Certainty-not 
more than two would have a reasonable chance. 
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26463. Would they come from the first-class 
B.A.'s ?—As I told Mr. Fisher, the M.A.’s would 
not have much chance. 

26464. How do you make out that the 
M.A.’s would have no chance ?—The M.A.’s have 
to do oue subject only, and at least two, or more 
than two, subjects would be required for the 
Indian Civil Service. If a man appeared for his 
M.A. when he was 22, he would have no time to 
do other subjects. 

26465. Looking at the curriculum, you could 
not make a total of 6,000 marks for, say, an M.A. 
in Mathematics, who wanted to go up for the 
I.C.S. with the present age limits, namely, between 
22 and 24?—Even for the M.A. he would not be 
qualified for the 2,400 marks, There' are two 
oourses of M.A. in Calcutta, the “ A ” course and 
the “ B ” course. For the “ A ” course there is 
pure mathematics, and for the “ B ” course there 
is applied mathematics. In Bombay there are 
two courses in mathematics, one mainly pure 
and a little applied and the other vice versd. In 
the Indian Civil Service both pure and applied 
mathematics are required. If a man passes both 
the “ A ” and “ B ” courses he will be prepared 
to appear for 2,400 marks. 

26463. Can he take both courses in Bom¬ 
bay ?—Not in the same year. 

26467. So you think the probability is that if 
a simultaneous examination is instituted, after 
taking their B.A. degree candidates will begin to 
read for the Indian Civil Service ?—V es. 

26168. And only the most brilliant amongst 
them will have any chance of passing?—Yes, 
that is so. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

26459. In your answer to question (6) you 
state that in your opinion crammers will not 
come into existence even if simultaneous exam¬ 
inations are instituted. Will you state precisely 
the grounds on which you base this opinion 
that crammers will not come into existence, because 
other educationalists have stated that crammers 
will come into existence ?—In the first place the 
crammers required for coaching I. C. S. candidates 
must he men of a very high calibre, able to 
teach subjects to a standard higher than the 
Bombay M.A. It is difficult always to get men to 
teach to that standard ; even as it is you find in the 
Indian Educational Service that there is a great 
difficulty in getting the men of a right calibre; the 
Secretary of State finds very great difficulty in 
getting good men. 

26470. You mean that local men would not be 
available to do the work of crammers ?—That is so. 

26471. May not men come from England?— 
They do not come in the Indian Educational Ser¬ 
vice. If you want a man to teach history or 
mathematics so as to be able to coach up a man lor 
the I. C. S. he has to be a teacher of a very high 
order of merit, and he probably would not come 
out to India. 

26472. The men who are available in India 
will not doit, you think ?—No. They might give 
some help, but they will not be able to do the 
whole coaching. 

26473. Yon also speak of the alleged memo¬ 
rising powers of the Indians and you say you do 
not believe in the existence of those powers ?—It 
is often said that Indians have not any real origi¬ 
nality, that they have only the power to oram up 
lots of things bjr memory. I think that is an unfair 
allegation against t Ind!ians, because whenever 
Indians have had a chance to do original work they 


have done it. In the Indian Educational Service 
there were several Indians who had done good 
original work when they had the same opportunity 
as the European members. When they both have 
the same opportunities they do the work. 

26474. You mean that to the extent to whioh 
there has been memorising it has been the fault of 
the system of teaching in this country ?—Yes, 
memorising is common everywhere, in England as 
well as in India. 

26475. You do not think it is a particular 
attribute of the Indian intellect ?—No, I do not. 

26476. Now I want to come to a few general 
questions. Some witnesses have state 1 that there 
is no necessary connection between intellectual 
and moral qualities, and they therefore say that 
success in a competitive examination does not 
necessarily mean the possession of certain high moral 
qualities which are required in the administration 
of this country. To what extent do you share 
that view ?—I think that view is not correct. 
You will find that generally a man of high intellec¬ 
tual culture is also a man with desirable moral 
qualities. There may be exceptions, but I think 
you will find that is the general rule. In India 
particularly it is more than the rule, because when 
we are educated according to our present Western 
ways we imbibe ideals altogether new to us. We 
see, for instance, how England has risen to its high 
position and we naturally compare our history 
with English history, and an Indian who has had 
an English education looks to see to what that 
English position is due, and he sees that it is due 
to the moral qualities of Englishmen. Therefore 
as soon as a man appreciates this difference he 
naturally tries to imitate those moral qualities so 
far as he can. 

26477. Would you put it this way, that, 
exceptions apart, in the case of Indians who receive a 
Western education, the more highly cultured a man 
is intellectually the greater is the probability of his 
possessing certain moral qualities ?—Yes, certainly, 

26478. You would go as far as that ?—Yes. 

26479. You haye made some statements about 
the British spirit and you have said -that some 
Indians do acquire it and that not every English¬ 
man possesses it. Will you tell us to what 
extent Indians who have received a Western 
education in India only acquire this British spirit ? 
You were educated here and you know several 
other men who were educated here and who went 
to England afterwards. Comparing their acquisi¬ 
tion of thri British spirit after they had been to 
England with what they possessed of it before 
they went to England, could you give us your 
opinion upon this point ?—I certainly think 
they do get more desirable qualities if they have 
had an English education than they do if they 
have that education here. They are in the sur¬ 
roundings in England and are unconsciously 
imbibing certain things aud unconsciously acquiring 
certain qualities which the British possess. There 
is, for instance, a sense of fairness; they see 
everywhere in England a greater sense of fairness 
and a greater sense of what I may call discipline: 
that is to say, they are willing to obey orders 
without thinking about the matter if orders 
are given to them from above. They will argue 
about them, but for the moment they will obey 
and not reason about them. Further there is the 
etprit de corpt of the Servioe : they stand by 
each other. I do not say they are exhibited 
always by every Indian or by every >?ng;liabraan, 
but except when personal oonBideratadnif sprig# into 
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play you will find these qualities more among 
Englishmen and among Indians who bare been 
educated in England. 

26480. You think therefore that if a suffi¬ 
ciently high degree of education was received by 
an Indian here, and he afterwards went and stayed 
for two years in England, as you propose, he 
would acquire in a sufficient degree this British 
spirit that is thought to be neoessary for the 
administration?—Yes; besides that the Indian 
would know what the Indians think. 

26481. That would be to his advantage ?—That 
would be to his advantage. 

26482. A question was put to you by 
Mr. Fisher about certain alterations in the curri¬ 
culum which you have proposed. He asked 
whether your Echeme did not in effect amount to 
one examination for Indians and another 
examination for English candidates, and you did 
not agree with that view?—No; it will not be a 
separate examination. 

26483. Assuming, however, that that view 
was correct, namely, that the result of the changes 
would, be to have practically two separate 
examinations, would you still insist on those changes 
if they were likely to jeopardise your scheme for 
simultaneous examinations ?—If it is thought that 
these changes really mean a different examination 
I would not insist upon them. 

26481. You would let them go?—I would 
not have those subjects introduced. 

26485. One or two questions were put to you 
by Mr. Macdonald about the age of men who 
come out to India and the sympathy or want of 
sympathy that they show. Does this sympathy 
or want of sympathy depend on the age of a man 
or upon the surroundings into which he finds 
himself thrown on his arrival ?—It depends on his 
surroundings. 

26486. The society into which he is 
thrown?—Yes. He has also his Indian subordi¬ 
nates ; he has no Indian in the district who is his 
equal; they are practically all his servants. 

26487. Other things being equal, a young 
man of 19 or 20 is more likely to rake the views of 
his superiors in such matters than a man of 
twenty-four, who probably would exercise his own 
judgment more or less?—Yes. 

26488. With regard to Indians going to 
England, is it not within your knowledge °that 
men have gone at a comparatively late age, have 
stayed there a short time, and have imbibed the 
best English spirit during that time ?—Yes, that 
is the object of sending mature people rather than 
sending boys. I have seen lots of boys who have 
been sent to England who have been altogether spoilt. 

26489. With regard to the total cost involved 
in Indians going to England for the competitive 
examination, you said that if it were merely the 
passage and a few months’ stay it would cost about 
Rs. 2,000 or Its. 3,000. But would anybody go 
on those terms ?—I do not think so. I know two 
or three instances I believe of men who went in 
that way bnt they did hopelessly badly. 

26480. There have been cases where they did 
go just for the examination and did not succeed ?— 

I know of two cases. 

23491. In all these years?—I know only of 
two. It is not a feasible proposition. 

26492. ( Mr . Chaubal -.) In 1896 when you 
were at Cambridge how many Indians were there 
at the time ?—About 60 or 70. 

26493. Is there any impression on your mind 
that the Indians formed a set by themselves and 
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did not mix with the other students ?—We had a 
society of our own there but that did not stop ixs 
from entering into the other life of the college. 

26494. Did the Indians as a matter of faot 
enter into the English life there ?—Yes. 

26495. With regard to this question of simul¬ 
taneous examinations, yon think , that roughly 
any system of simultaneous examinations started 
would amount to a charge of about £8,000 or 
£10,000?—£10,001) is the absolute maximum. 

26496. That is a charge of £10,000 a year on 
Indian revenues ?—Yes. 

26497. According to your scheme how many 
scholarships could you found with that amount of 
money ?—About forty. 

26498. And I suppose you admit that with 
simultaneous examinations there would be a muoli 
smaller number of Indians coming out successful 
than under scholarships?—Yes ; at present in fact 
scholarships would bring more Indians in than 
simultaneous examinations. 

26499. That is just my point. You admit 
that if simultaneons examinations were introduced 
possibly a smaller number might go to Eng¬ 
land?—Yes. 

26500. And out of those that do not go, and 
who appear for the examination here, a much 
smaller number will come out suocessful than 
through the English door?—Yes. 

26501. Therefore supposing you were the 
Secretary of State and had the option of sanctioning 
anything, do you think that £10,000 of Indian 
revenue would be utilised better for scholarships or 
for giving a chance for a number' of Indians to 
enter the Service ?—I am taking rather a longer 
view. In the beginning fewer Indians will get 
through, but after twenty yearn I am quite satisfied 
things will be different. 

26502. But for twenty years you are prepared 
to make India sacrifice £10,000 a year for the bare 
chance of getting one or two men in ?—The num¬ 
bers will gradually rise. 

26503. With regard to the idea of selection 
at a young age, I should like to know whether it 
is possible by any process of selection to obtain the 
best and efficient future servant at the age of 13 
or 14 ?—I do not think it is possible. 

26504. Looking back on your own life, is it 
within your memory that those who have 
shone subsequently in life would not have 
been the persons who would have been seleoted 
under a system of selection, supposing it had been 
in operation when you were young ? —That is quite 
true. Taking the age of 13, when the young men 
appear for the Matriculation, if you take the first 
ten people who pass that examination you will not 
find those ten people getting First Classes in the 
B.A. or M.A. 

26505. With reference to a question put to yon 
by Mr. Sly, I think you said that the money saved 
by simultaneous examinations would be about 
Rs. 2,000 or R 3 . 3,000. I do not know whethep 
you quite followed his question. As a matter of 
fact at present when there are no simultaneous 
examinations a young man has to go and live in 
England for two or three years ?—That is so. 

26506. And the living in England is an itenv 
of expense which would not count in his own 
country ?—The expense of living in India is ooiftr 
paratively small. 

26507. Living with his family and in hitf own 
house it is not an item of special expense it all?—* 
No. 
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26808. While living in England for two or 
three years it is an item of considerable expense ?— 
Yes. 

26809. When you calculated it at Rs. 2,000 
or Rs. 3,000 did you include the item of two years 
in England ?—No, Mr. Sly asked ine about going 
home for the examination and coming back imme¬ 
diately. 

' 26510. I think Mr. Sly’s question was put 
to you from this point of view. If you introduced 
a simultaneous examination here do you save 
anything more than the passage and one month’s 
stay in England, and you said it perhaps made only 
a difference of from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000. If a 
simultaneous examination is introduced then the 
cost of two or three years’ residence in England 
is saved in addition to the amount that you have 
mentioned?—But the results will not be very 
good; a man will not as a rule get through. 

26511. I quite admit that, but taking only 
the item of expense into consideration, as a matter 
of fact it is a much larger amount which Indian 
parents have to spend now in sending their boys 
to England to take a bare chance?—Yes, because 
they include in that the expenses of a three years’ 
stay in England, which costs about Rs. 12,000. 

26512. With regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service, will you tell me to which branch of the 
Service your answer to question (52) refers when 
you say that no candidate should be allowed to 
appear until he is a second class graduate (or an 
M.A.) of a University?—The Higher Provincial 
Service, for which there is direct recruitment to 
Deputy Collectorships. 

26518. What do you call the Higher Provin¬ 
cial Service?—When a man is appointed be is 
appointed immediately to be a Deputy Collector, 
possibly after a year’s probation. One man is 
appointed almost every year. 

26514. You refer to the Executive Branch of 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

26518. And not the Judicial ?—No. 

26516. {Sir Theodore Morison.) I want to 
ask you a few educational questions on matters 
with which I am unacquainted. First of all, how 
do the mathematical papers for the competitive 
examination for the I. C. S. compare with the 
papers in the Mathematical Tripes both as to 
standard and as to quality ?—They are of about 
nearly the same standard. The new Mathematical 
Tripos is slightly harder because it contains 
lather more subjects. 

26817. I have heard it said, and I want to 
know your opinion on the matter, that the I.C.S. 
examination tests acquirements and brains to a 
lesser degree than the Tripos ?—That is to a certain 
extent true. 

26518. The Tripos is a better test of brains 
than the I.C.S. examination ?—Yes. 

26519. But roughly speaking the standard is 
about the same ?— lhe standard is about the same. 

26520. How do the M.A. Mathematics in 
Calcutta compare with the Mathematical Tripos ? 
—Theoretically both the M.A. and B.A. are 
practically equal to the first part of the old Tripos, 

26521. How do the two parts of the M.A. 
OQmpare with the first part of the Tripos ?—The first 
part of the present M athematical Tripos is a little 
harder than the B.A. and the second part is slightly 
harder than the twoM.A.’s together. There are 
certain questions that are marked with a star and 
people who anewer tjhose questions get special 
mention when their ncmesare published, but those 


questions would be beyond the reach of the 
students in Calcutta. 

26522. Even with the aid of Forsyth’s 
Lectures ?—Forsyth’s Lectures will not be useful 
for the M.A. examination. 

26523. Hew does the Calcutta M.A. compare 
with the M.A. of the rest of India ? Is it mnch 
superior to the Punjab ?—Yes. 

26524. And I suppose it is a good deal superior 
to the United Provinces ?—I do not know. 

26525. How would you compare Bombay and 
Calcutta ?—Bombay is about the same. 

26526. Then in what way does a man going 
in for the M.A. in Calcutta compare with a man 
who has taken up the Mathematical Tripos at 
Cambridge ?—He only takes half the Mathematics 
for the M.A. in Calcutta; it is one branch, pure 
Mathematics. 

26527. Let us take rather the teaching of the 
man who is actually taking the M.A.; is the 
MA, teaching for Calcutta, as it now stands, 
considered inferior to the Tripos teaching ?—I have 
no personal knowledge of that. 

26528. Have you examined since they had 
this higher teaching at Calcutta ?—Yes, but I did 
not see very much improvement. 

• 26529. The Cambridge Mathematical Tripos 
man still has to take up a great many other 
subjects?—Y’es. ■ 

26580. In that sense he is in a very different 
position from the Greats nan ?—Yes. 

26531. I want to know whether the Calcutta 
man is really very much worse off in Mathematics 
than the Cambridge man ?—He is worse off in 
this way. The Calcutta man will be about 22 or 
23 years old when he takes the M.A. and the 
Cambridge man would be about 2 1 years old. 

26582. Is that because of the cast-iron rule 
of the University?'—It is on account of the age 
limit of the University for Matriculation. 

26533. With regard to your proposal for 
scholarships, that is not really anything quite new 
but merely an extension of the existing Govern¬ 
ment scholarships, is it not ? - That is all. There 
are only two a year in the whole of India and each 
university gets a chance of sending two scholars 
every five years. 

26534. Your proposition is to increase that ?— 
Yes. 

26585. There is nothing revolutionary iu the 
system ?—No. 

26536. It is purely an extension of the exist¬ 
ing system, is it not ?—Yes. 

26537. 1 find from other answers of yours 
that the existing system of examination is parti¬ 
cularly favourable to English education ?—Yes. 

26538. And particularly favourable to the 
education at the two Universities ?—That is how 
the syllabus was arranged. 

26539. But as a matter of fact it is much 

more favourable to Oxford and Cambridge?_Yes. 

I do not know about the other Universities. 

26540. And you think it is unfair to the 
Indian system of education We do not go far 
enough. 

26541. Bat is it not more than that ? You 
have a system of education which is framed 
with the direct object of securing the product 
of the two Universities, and the Indian 
Universities were not much considered when that 
syllabus was framed. You propose to introduce 
subjects which will be more mvoutable to the 
Indian system of education f—Not exactly more 
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favourable but which might do away with the 
disadvantage to the Indian student. 

26542. Let us say whioli would make it less 
unfavourable to Indian education ?—-Yes. In the 
changes I have proposed I make Engjjsh compo¬ 
sition compulsory, and that is of course an 
advantage to the English student. 

26543. You havo introduced Sanskrit, Indian 
History, Philosophy, and Hindu and Muhammadan 
Law, but, I understand you are not particularly 
anxious that they should be Indian subjects, but 
should be those subjects which are taught in Indian 
Universities ?—I do not quite follow that point. 

26544. If there are certain subjects like 
philosophy or economics which form an important 
part of the teaching in an Indian University you 
would like to have those represented ?—They are 
there already. 

26545. They are there already but it is a 
question of the marks. Do you think that with 
these additions the system would be then favour¬ 
able to the Indian system of education—I do not 
mean particularly Indian culture but I refer to 
Indian Universities as they exist, whioh teach 
mostly European subjects. Do you think that 
with those additions Indian education would be 
fairly treated ? — Indian Philosophy is not there 
at all. In no Indian University does Indian 
philosophy figure. 

26546. That is my point; that it is not Indian 
subjects you want so much as things that are 
taught in the existing Universities of Bombay and 
Calcutta ?—I want Indian subjects. The only 
subject that would be somewhat advantageous to 
the Indian would be Indian History. Indian 
Philosophy and Indian Law he would have to 
learn just as freshly as an English student, because 
it is not taught in the colleges now. 

26547. Hindu and Mohammedan Law are 
taught, are they not ?—They are taught for the 
LL.B. but not for the other. 

26548. But they are taught in the College ?— 
Yes. 

26549. There you run np against the diffi¬ 
culty of what is going to be really a separate 
examination in special Indian subjects. You 
allow a choice and call it one examination, but in 
fact the Indian is going to take one set of subjects 
and the English another, and you will have two 
examinations under one name ?—At present there 
is something like that. A man taught in a 
French school would naturally take Frenoh. 

26550. If we really had representatives of 
French schools that might be so. It has been 
pointed out, and we have had a good deal of 
evidence submitted to us, that the age of the present 
probation is not suitable for an Englishman. 
Englishmen at the present moment, and for any 
time you are contemplating, will be, I believe you 
recognise, in the majority in the Service ?—Yes. 

26551. We surely could not neglect the 
particular course which is recommended to us as 
being to tbs advantage of four-fifths or three- 
fourths of the Service?—That is so. 

26552. Supposing we cannot keep what we 
are told is a- bad system merely because it is to the 
interest of one-fifth of the Service, you will 
reoognise that position ?-—Yes;. 

26663. If that is eo„andi£ we found from the 
evidence elsewhere that it was desirable English¬ 
men, who come in at tile soboei* leading age mould 
be trained in a special inatitationj what would yon 
advise us to do on beha&e&the<other one-fifth of 
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Indians ?—I cannot say off-hand. I never con¬ 
templated the possibility of the age limit being so 
considerably lowered as that. 

26554, But it does pjesent a difficulty which 
we shall have to recognise, does it not ?—Yes. 

26555. If this change is very unfavourable to 
the Indians some special arrangement will have to 
be made to meet their case ?—Yes. 

26556. But it is not reasonable to discard a 
plan which will be a benefit to four-fifths of tho 
Service merely on the ground that it is very in¬ 
jurious to the one-fifth ?—No. 

26557. > We must make some other arrange¬ 
ment for the one-fifth ?—Yes. I should leave the 
door open, even in that case, to both, supposing any 
Indian cares to run the risk of going to England : 
but you will find that a very small number of 
Indians will get through. For that reason I think 
there must be a special examination in India. But 
I think it will be a very unfortunate arrangement 
if it is so. There would have to be a special 
examination to select Indians. 

2655S. Supposing there is a_ separate arrange¬ 
ment you would like to have a competitive 
examination for Indians ?—Yes. 

26559. But the age is not a good one for 
Indian education, is it ?—I would not have it at 
that age ; I would have Indians at an older age. 

26560. Then you would not send them to the 
special institution ?—I do not think it would be 
quite necessary to send Indians to a special institu¬ 
tion to study the Indian language and such 
things. 

26561. They would have to learn Indian Law, 
and there would be a great advantage in the 
camaraderie and their being united and going 
through the same course ? —That may be so. 

26562. ( Lord llonaldshay,) Can you tell me 
about how many B .A.'s are turned out in India in 
the course of a year ?—As a rough guess I should 
think about 2,000. 

26563. In answer to one of the questions put 
to you, you said that if simultaneous examinations 
were instituted in this country, the I.C.S. would 
prove a most popular career for the Indian ?—For 
the best men. 

26564. Then in answer to a question by 
Mr. Gokhale you said you do not think that more 
than 50 Indians would go up for the I.C.S. 
examination in any one year ?—Yes, because the 
others would not have the least chance. 

26565. Does it really seem to you likely 
that out of some 2,000 B.A/s in India only 50 
would go up for an examination whioh opened the 
door to the most popular career iu India?—A 
number I believe might go up, but it will only 
add to the income derived from fees. In Cambridge 
for instance a thousand people take their degrees, 
and although the I.C.S. is not the most popular 
career for a Cambridge man it is still very popular, 
yet how many people go in for the Indian Civil 
Service ? -r-1 should say about a hundred. 

26566. Would you say there areas many 
careers open to educated Indians in India as are 
open to eduoated Englishmen in England ?—There 
are not. 

26567. Do yon still think that only about 50 
of these Indian B.A.’s would go up for the I.C.S. 
examination if it were held in this country ?—Only 
tiie best would go infer it; the others would not 
havea>ehance of gettiagia. It is no good spending 
two years in preparing for an examination in wnion 
they have-not the ghost of a chance. 
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26568. You also told Mr. Gokhale that you 
did not think there were sufficient teachers out here 
to set up cramming establishments. Do you mean 
by that that there are no Indian teachers here whom 
you think would be capable ot successfully tutoring 
Indians who desired to go up for the Indian Civil 
Service examination ?—There would not be many, 
I think. 

26569. At the same time I understand you 
advocate the establishment of a special institution 
out here for the instruction of Englishmen who 
have passed through the Indian Civil Service 
examination, on the condition that the whole of 
the teaching staff at that institution should be 
drawn from Indian professors?—But the subjects 
to be taught there are Law and things which are 
more easily taught than Mathematics, History, 
Economics, Latin, Greek and French. 

26570 You think that in India it is quite 
easy to find men capable of teaching Law and 
such subjects but not easy to find men who are 
efficient teachers in the other subjects ?—I do not 
say it is easy, but it is possible to find men who 
will teach Law and Language while it ie not 
possible to find men who will teaoh advanced ma¬ 
thematics or physios to the extent required. 

26571. I should like to ask a question with 
regard to the age limit. Have you had any 
experience of Indian civilians who have entered the 
service prior to the year 1891?—I know one or 
two, hut not many personally. 

26572. I suppose you know a good many 
Indian Civilians out here ?—Yes, but I do not 
know them well enough to judge what would have 
happened to tnem if they had appeared at the 
examination at a later age. 

26573. I did not ask you that question. I 
asked you " bether you had personal acquaintance 
with Indian Civilians who had passed the examina¬ 
tion prior to the year 1891 ?—-1 have. 

26574. Are you of opinion that the general 
-education of these men is defective ?—It is rather 
difficult to answer that question, because they have 
had twenty, years to make up for their defect in 
education. 

2657,5. but are you aware that these men 
when they passed the Civil Service Examination 
passed at the age of 19 ?—Yes. 

26576. Do you think as a result of that that 
their general education has been defective ?—I 
cannot say ; it is difficult to judge. 

26577. Would you say that the men who 
entered prior to 1891 were more inclined to treat 
their Indian subordinates with high-handedness 
than the men who entered the Service after 1891 ? 
—I cannot answer that question. 

26578. Then I may assume from what you 
say now that the views which you express as to the 
unfortunate effects of reducing the age limit are 
not really based on your personal experience but are 
your general impressions ?—No. You do not com¬ 
pare them under the same conditions. The newer 
men I know are young men, while the others are 
older men, and you cannot compare the two. 

26579. Are you entitled to say that if the age 
limit was reduced to 19 the men who came out 
would be suffering from a defective education and 
would.be likely to treat Indians with high-handed¬ 
ness ?—I think I am entitled to 6ay that. I 
know English boys of that age and of a higher 
age- ' 

26580. You still hold that opinion ?— -Yes. 


26581. You say in your written answers that 
the representation of communities is in your opinion 
a matter of very small importance?—Yes. 

26582. Then why is it that in your proposals 
for instituting scholarships you suggest that five 
out of 15 scholarships should be awarded by the 
Government in a way that would redress the 
balance in favour of special communities ? If you 
think that the representation of communities is a 
matter of no importance why do you make this 
very large reservation in favour of the representa¬ 
tion of communities?—I am opposed to the 
representation of communities as such in the 
Service, but I am not opposed to giving them 
opportunities for making themselves fit. I do not 
mind giving other communities opportunities for 
bettering themselves. 

26583. I understand the object of your scholar¬ 
ships is to enable men to pass the Indian Civil 
Service Examination ?—To give them a chance. 

26584. If that is not the object you have in 
view I do not understand what your object is. 
Why do you want to reserve such a large number 
of these scholarships to be awarded by the Govern¬ 
ment in a way that will redress the balance in 
favour of special communities ? —Because the 
other communities complain, thit is all. I myself 
think it would be very much better if no suoh 
special favour were shown, but simply because 
they complain, as a practical man I am allowing 
them this opportunity. 

26585. In your opinion there is a strong- 
demand in India on the part of these communities 
for representation in the Service ?—Yes. I am 
not going to give them a direct place in the 
Service, but only opportunities to qualify for the 
Service. 

26586. (Mr. Heaton .) Do you think that if 
we had simultaneous examinations there would 
be changes in the University courses?—No, I do 
not anticipate that. 

26587. Do you think any distinction would be 
made between those who had passed in India and 
those who had passed in England ? Do you think 
that the reputation, social and general, of those who 
had passed in India would be as high as those who 
passed in England ?—I think so. 

26588. Your idea is to have equality of treat¬ 
ment all round ? - Yes, 

26589. And you are opposed to any differentia¬ 
tion if it can be possibly avoided ?—Yes. 

26590. (Mr . Joglekar) In your answer to 
question (51) you say that the rules are quite suit¬ 
able exoept that the principle of at least limited 
competition should be brought into play; so that 
you accept the conditions laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment of India ?—Yes. 

26591. That a candidate must be of sound 
health, good physique, active habits, and of good 
character ?—Yes. 

26592. Are those conditions to be enforced 
before the candidates are allowed to appear or 
after they have passed ?—After they have passed. 
Just as people who have passed the Indian Civil 
Service have to pass a medical examination, 60 
these people would also have to pass a medical 
examination. 

26593. Would not you rather enforce those 
conditions before they appear for the examina¬ 
tion ?—No. In England the candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service are allowed to consult the 
medioal board even before they appear, to see if 
they are likely to be passed. 
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98594. The Government of India say that the 
■object is to secure men qualified by a higher 
standard of general education: will not this higher 
-standard be necessary or do you suggest a separate 
examination ?—I say they should first of all be 
B.A.’s or M.A/s. 

26595. Do you want an additional examina¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

26596. What is the object of that ?—So as to 
select the people. 

26597. But do you allow them to be rejected 
on the score of bad character or bad physique ?— 
The candidate always takes the risk. Character 
will be considered when the application is made, 
because the candidate must produce proper testi¬ 
monials first. That matter will be dealt with in 
the certificates that are submitted. 

26598. What about good physique ?—Good 
physique will come afterward*. After he has 
passed he will have to go up for a medical 
•examination before he is actually appointed. 

22590. What is the object of an examination ? 
—To select among all these candidates. 

26600. But is not the high educational qualifi¬ 
cation a condition? You will have many people 
satisfying all these things: how are you to select 
among them ?—-I prefer a competitive examination. 

26601. But these conditions are looked to by 
the Government now?—-If there are more 
candidates than one who satisfies all these condi¬ 
tions then the Government selects according to 
certain principles which I do not know. 

26602. If there are several applicants the 
Government chooses on these qunifications ? —I 
do not want Government to compare the certifi¬ 
cates, whioh is practically what it does —compare 
the quality of a certificate of one man and the 
■quality of a certificate of another man. I would 
have a minimum qualification, but after that I 
should leave everything to open competition. 

2660 i. Is the high educational qualification a 
certificate only ? -No. If a man brings in a certi¬ 
ficate as having taken the degree of B.A., Second- 
class, and has also the other qualifications, I would 
allow him to appear for the examination. The 
Government now receive about a hundrel candi¬ 
dates and out of them they see several, on the faoe 
of it, are unsuitable. At the end about half a 
dozen candidates are found quite suitable. If there 
were only one he would be appointed. They select 
from the six or seven one without competition. 

26601. But they select them on the score of 
educational qualifications ?—Not only on that. 

26605. Even after these men pass the examina¬ 
tion you will have to reject some of them on 
aooount of bad physique ?—Yes, every man takes 
bis ch mce. 

26606. The result is the same as that of 
selection ?—No. Even in the I.C.S. a man may 
pass and be rejected on acoount of bal physique. 
It has happened several times in England. 

26607. In your answer to question (59) you say 
you think the safe principle would be that a man 
recruited by open competition for the Provincial 
Civil Service should receive bat ween one-half and 
two-thirds of the pay of an Indian Civil Service 
man of the same years’ service. Do you know 
that au Assistant Collector’s pay never exceeds 
Rs. 900 ?—I am not a specialist in these Service 
pay questions. The answer was given to the 
question whether the pay should be at the 
market rate or something more liberal, and I am in 
favour of a more liberal pay. 


28608. A Deputy Collector of 10 years’ 
standing gets Rs. 600 and an Assistant Colleotor 
of 10 years’ standing gets Rs. 900. Half of that 
would be Rs. 450 so that you are rather proposing 
something unfavourable ?—I do not pose as a 
specialist on this matter; I only want the Provin¬ 
cial people to be treated liberally. 

26609. Would one-half the present pay be 
liberal ? -The difference would oome in in the 
higher stages. A civilian of twenty years’ 
standing ordinarily, unless there was something 
against him, would rise very high. 

26610. Would you take his pay as Collector 
also?—He is automatically appointed a Colleotor 
unless there is anything against him. 

268H. Would you take his service without 
regard to the post he holds at the time of com¬ 
parison ? Supposing an Assistant Collector 
becomes a Collector after 15 years’ service, do you 
think a Deputy Collector or the same standing 
should get two-thirds of his pay ? You have said 
one-half or two-thirds of the pay of au Indian Civil 
Service man of the same service, but you do not 
mention the post he holds?—No. There is a 
tendency now in the Civil Service to make the 
pay depend on the time-scale. 

26612. It depends on the number of vacan¬ 
cies?—I would take the average pay that the 
civilian of tea years’ standing gets. 

26613. A civilian or Assistant Collector ?—A 
civilian, and I would take a Provincial man. 

26611. Take a ooncrete instance. A Deputy 
Collector starts at Rs. 300 and au Assistant Col¬ 
leotor starts at Its. 400. After 12 years' service 
the Assistant Colleotor gets Rs. 900 and after the 
same servioe the Deputy Collector gets Rs. 600. 
Would you reduce his pay because it is more than 
one-half of the other ?—I would leave it to the 
Provincial Service, I have simply said between 
one-balf and two-third3. 

26615. But supposing he is promoted to a 
Collectorship after 15 years’ service and the 
Deputy Collector remains at Rs. 700 after the 
same service, would you compare the Indian Civil 
Service pay as Colleetor with the pay of the 
Deputy Collector?—Yes. 

26616. According to you, if a civilian of 20 
years’ standing becomes a Commissioner, a Deputy 
Collector of 20 years’ standing should get two- 
thirds of the pay, which is Rs. 3,500 ?—No, a 
Commissioner is appointed by selectiou. I would 
have a time-scale. A civilian has a time-scale and 
in ordinary circumstances rises to be Colleotor or 
Judge. 

26617, Even a Colleotor of bis own grade 
gets its. 2,300 or Rs. 2,500?—And any man 
ordinarily rises to that. 

26618. Supposing an I.C.S. man after 20 
years’ service becomes a Collector at Rs. 2,500, 
how mnch should a Deputy Colleotor of his 
standing get?—Ho should get Rs. 1,250. 

26619. According to you there should be no 
grale pay of the Deputy Colleetor?—I would 
much rather have a time-soale. 

' 26620. A time-seals or a comparative scab ?— 
A time-scale. 

26621. Thera is no time-scab for Assistant 
Collectors?—If there is not one for the civilians 
1 would take the average and have a similar soale 
for the Provincial Civil Service. 

26622. In your answer you say that a man, 
recruited by open competition should receive 

between oaa-hal and two-thirds. Perhaps yb* ; 

... 
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know that there are Deputy Collectors promoted 
from the lower Division 9 —He should get into the 
Deputy Collector's grade ; he should be put in the 
list. 

26623. The Deputy Collector's list ?—Yes. 

26624. And the post of Deputy Collector is to 
be vacant ?—I should have to leave those details, 
because 1 am not an expert. 

26625. Do you mean to say there should be a 
separate list of recruited men and promoted men ? 
—No. I think that as soon as a man is promoted 
he should be put in the tipper list. That seems 
fair. 


26626. You think there should be one list of 
promoted men and recruited men ?—Yes. 

26627. How would you adjust their pay ?— 
I would leave those considerations because I am 
not a specialist in the subject. 

26628. But you have given your opinion in 
your written answers?—I give an approximate 
opinion that the prospects of the Service ought to 
be improved and that they ought not to be paid 
strictly according to the market rate. That was all 
my object in making that remark. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Percy James Mead, Esq., i.c.s., Junior Collector. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

26629 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle? —Improvement possible. 

26630 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—The open 
competitive examination tests (to some extent) 
the intellectual capacity of candidates only. 
For both Europeans and ‘Natives of India' a 
system of preliminary nomination is advisable. 

26681 (8). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India" and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
No. Natives of India should be selected by 
nomination and examination at an earlier date 
than Europeans and then sent to an approved 
University with a sufficient allowance. If 
Natives of India are to be admitted in larger 
numbers under more favourable conditions, they 
must be given an opportunity to acquire western 
standards by long residence and training in 
England. Their final selection should depend 
on their success in some approved tripos to 
secure their working properly while at the 
University. As the examination is separate (and 
might be held in India to secure a wider field: 
at present money is the chief condition precedent) 
the numbers must be limited. I should think 
to begin with a limit based on the average of 
the last 5 years would be suitable, but this 
should be revised quinquennially as experience 
may show that an increase is desirable. 

26632 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
propose ?—No. 

26633 (5). Do you consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons ?—Yes, if age limits suit. There 
is $ wider field probably. 

26634 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to he satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose. 
Do you recommend a system based on any of 
the following principles: —(a) Selection by 
headmasters of schools approved or otherwise: 
(%)■ Selection by authorities in Universities 
approved dr otherwise: (e) Nomination by head¬ 


masters or University authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State : 

( d ) Combined nomination and examination: 

( e ) Any other method ?—Combined nomination 
and examination. 

26635 (7). What is your opinion regardinga 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—Vide answer to 
(8). An examination in India (after nomination) 
is ‘perhaps’ desirable to save expense to poorer 
but approved ‘ Natives of India,' but any large 
increase or possible increase of Native Civilians 
with only a small veneer of Western civilisation 
is to be strongly deprecated. A long training 
in England is essential if we are to secure 
‘ Natives ' with the same standard of efficiency 
and avoid the^dministrative embarrassment due 
to the necessity for frequent transfers. The pay 
suitable to an European Civilian or to a Native 
who has adopted European standards is 
ridiculously high for a Native who has preserved 
his old standards. However able the latter may 
be he is not worth the price of an European, 
qua administrator, because he has not and can 
never have the same detached position and 
recognised impartiality. 

26636 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty's Dominions ?— 
No. 

26637 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
“Natives of India" recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?— Vide (3). No objection to 
separate examinations in each province if all 
papers marked by same examiners. 

26638 (10). If you dc not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “ Natives 
of India," would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination j ( h) combined nomination and 
examination; or (c) any other method ? If so, 
please describe fully what system you would 
recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that whatever the system, all classes 
and communities should be represented ? If so, 
how would you give effect to this principle ?— 
Vide answers to (2) and (3). No steps should be 
taken to represent any classes or communities' in,. 
particular. General fitness to* be secured by 
nomination. 
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28639 (12). Would yon regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India/’ as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Services ?—Supplementary to 
system of promotion to listed posts from Provin¬ 
cial Service. 

26640 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “Natives of India” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet. c. 3), as including “any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions' of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary 
purposes only,” irrespective of whether such 
persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ?—Yes. 

26641 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?—For the examination (after nomi¬ 
nation) in England I would prefer 21-23. 

26642 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17-19 years, 
followed by two or three years’ probation at an 
approved University) and since 1891 (age limits 
21-23 or 22-24 years, followed by one year’s 
probation) ?—I think on the whole that the 
latest recruits are too old. 

26643 (17). What is yotar opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service ?—As I have indicated I consider 
that improvements are possible. We do not 
always draw on the right classes. 

26644 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India ?— 
Probably 22 or 23 but there are other things to 
be considered. We shall probably secure the 
best average by attracting varsity tripos men. 

26645 (19). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “Natives of India,” 
and for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for 
“ Natives of India,’ 5 and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty?— Vide (3). If my 
suggestions are accepted the examination for 
“Natives” would be at the age of 17—18 
about. 

26646 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed? Do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
and since followed, that “ the examination should 
be of such a nature that no candidate who 
may fail shall, to whatever calling he may devote 
himself, have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he had spent in preparing himself 
to be examined,” and that , the object should 
be to secure, not specialists in any particular 
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subject that may be useful in a subsequent 
Indian career, but the ordinary well educated 
young man of the period ?—I accept the principle 
referred to. 

26647 (21). Please examine the table ir 

Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorised syllabus of the 
open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, 
differentiating between the cases of candidates (a) 
of school-leaving age and ( h ) of University¬ 
leaving age ?—For the examination in England' 
the _ last syllabus may stand : for that in 
India the second syllabus will probably require 
revision. , A 

26648 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend, in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Viet, c.54).! 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet 
c. 54) and of the Government of India Act’ 
1870 (33 Viet. c. 3), reproduced as Appendices 
II and III to these questions.] ?—Certainly. It 
is essential to limit the appointment of Natives 
with oriental standards to all high posts and 
consequently to lower posts, some of which must 
be retained for training purposes. I consider 
that the Schedule should be amended by the 
omission of four district headships—two judicial 
and two executive—and a corresponding number 
of lower posts for training purposes. The above’ 
is, I consider, the limit permissible for this Presi¬ 
dency. Experience has shown that frequent 
transfers are necessitated by these comparatively 
inefficient administrative officers and great 
administrative inconvenience is caused. & 

26649 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration ? If so, to what pro¬ 
portion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that “ Natives of 
India ’’ might, under present conditions, properly 
be admitted ?—Yes. It must be remembered that 
recruitment of Europeans will be seriously affected 
by too large an influx of “ Natives of India.” I 
have indicated in question (3) my views as regards 
the limits of recruitment of “ Natives.’ 5 These 
can probably be extended later, but the service 
must remain mainly an European Service for 
the present. I imagine that a 20 per cent. limit 
might be gradually worked up to. 

26650 (25). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India ” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3) 
or with the provisions of the Indian*Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system 
and if so, what ?—I accept the present system as 
satisfactory. 

26651 (28). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” updeF 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, if 
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39 , what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No. 

26652 (37). Does the system by which most 
of. the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction— (a) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service ; and 
(i) to the public interested in this question ; and 
what advantages, if any, does this arrangement 
possess ?—Satisfactory to the parties so far as 
I know. The listed posts are purchased at the 
cost of some administrative inconvenience and 
inefficiency, but I think the sacrifice is justified 
by the effect on the standard of the Provincial 
Service. 

26633 (88). Is the class of posts listed suitable? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest 
any changes, and why ?—For Bombay I would 
omit the post of Talukdari Settlement Officer 
and I judge (cf course the Deputy Collectors 
here hold the same position as Assistant Collec¬ 
tors) the post of Talukdari Settlement Officer 
is not suited to an uncovenanted civilian, as 
absolute and acknowledged impartiality is pecu¬ 
liarly essential and the talukdars resent the 
appointment of “Natives'’ however capable, 
whose social position is possibly lower than 
theirs. 

26654 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner's course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—Continue. 

26655 (44). What.should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina¬ 
tion, (6) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?— (a) and (6) one year. 

• 26656 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—Yes, at an approved residential 
University. 

26657 (46). If so, do you advise the selection 
of one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for what reasons ?—Either Oxford or Cambridge 
or both. Perhaps one University would be best 
for all candidates. 

; 26658 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period 
of probation ? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend?—Yes. £200 
+ £50 and free passage on passing out. 

26659 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ? —No. 

26660 (50). If a probationer’s course is conti¬ 
nued in England, do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
that successful candidates in the open competi¬ 
tion should be considered as having finished 
their general education and that their future 
studies should be such as have a special tendency 
to fit them for their calling ? Does your answer 
apply equally to candidates who pass the open 
competitive examination after leaving school and 
to those who do so after completing a University 
course ?—Yes. Yes. 

26661 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, 
showing the* courses of studies prescribed for 


probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course (a) under the existing system of 
the open competitive examination, and ( b) under 
any modification of that system recommended by 
you ?—In either case present schedule is fairly 
suitable. 

26662 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of (a) 
Indian Geography, (b) Political Economy, (c) 
Accounts?—(i) Yes, (ii) possibly, (iii) present 
colloquial instruction is fairly useless ; grammar 
and text books sufficient, (iv) Indian Geography 
might be combined with History. 

26663 (53). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ?—At the ages suggested 
by me I think the one year of probation should 
be spent in England. 

26664 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly’ of other Indian 
services recruited in England ?—I think this 
impracticable and unnecessary. 

26665 (55). What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions 
of the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ?—I do not agree with any proposal to 
train probationers in India. 

26666 (59). Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary during the period of 
probation between the course of study for 
probationers who are “Natives of India” and 
the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—No. 

26667 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members * 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India ? If not, 
what change should, in your opinion, be ' 
introduced ?—Generally satisfied. The present 
system works fairly well, given proper indivi¬ 
dual attention. 

26668 (61). Is the existing system of Depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—Suitable. 

26669 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi¬ 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and 
if not, how could this best be remedied ?—No 
deterioration noticeable. It is mainly a question 
of ear practically. There is no call for any 
drastic remedies. 

26670 (63). Do you recommend any changes 
in the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages, and if so, what changes ?— 
I have always considered that in addition to 
the present High Proficiency examinations 
(mainly literary) in the ordinary vernaculars,’ 
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an interpreter’s test should beinstituted to test the 
•colloquial knowledge of men who can talk readily 
and idiomatically on any subject with all classes. 
For men with a good ear the examination would 
have “many attractions and the knowledge thus 
gained would be of practical value to all police 
officers and to revenue officials. This is after 
all a’small question. 

26671 (68), Is any differentiation desirable 
in the system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, 
please state your proposals?—No. 

26672 (70). Is any differentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
“ Natives of India ” as between persons of 
unmixed Indian descent, of mixed European and 
Indian descent, and of unmixed European 
descent ?—No. 

26673 (72). The present theory underlying 
the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that—(a) the members of the service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate or 
inferior appointments before they are called upon 
to discharge the duties of higher ones; and (4) 
that they should, throughout the whole period 
of their service, have sufficient salaries and 
sufficiently responsible duties. To secure these 
objects the number of posts, called technically 
“ superior ” posts, carrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem, is ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers 
to make it probable that each officer will find 
himself officiating with practical permanency in 
at least the lowest of those appointments after the 
completion of eight years’ service. Do you 
accept this system ? If so, do you consider 
that the period of eight years is suitable, or do 
you recommend any change ? What alteration 
(if any) would be necessary if the age of recruit¬ 
ment were lowered ?—I accept the system. 
Eight years suitable if candidates recruited 
between 21 and 23. Ten years might be allowed 
if earlier recruitment (18 — 20) is decided on. 

26674 (73). It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 


permanency in the ordinary course of promotion-, 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically . 
“ inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest g rade, but not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept this 
as a suitable arrangement?—Yes, I accept this. 

, 26675 (92). Are the present rates of pay 
and grading suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you recommetfd ?—Fairly suitable, subject to 
remarks against questions (93) and (102). It is 
mainly a question of recruitment, and in view of 
the fact that standards of living have risen. 
considerably while pay has remained stationary 
for a long time, the pay offered cannot be 
considered over generous. It is impossible to 
save anything considerable, and at the same 
time keep up one’s position suitably. Free 
furnished residences might be a suitable 
solution. 

26676 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, does 
it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or 
lower posts or to both ?—Both. 

26677 (33). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time scale of salary ? If you are 
in favour of a time scale, should it be restricted 
to the lower grades of the service or not ? —Time 
scale desirable for lower grades to guard against 
the effects of over-recruitment in any years. 

26678 (102). If you recommend any system 
of time scale of pay, please describe it, and state 
what conditions should be laid down in regard 
to the grant of increments, promotion to superior 
grades, charge allowances, and other matters of 
importance ? How do you propose to apply 
such time scale in Provinces where the scale of 
pay of the judicial and executive branches of 
the service is different ?—Rs. 700 after two 
years’ service, Rs. 930 after seven years’ service. 
No acting allowances for officiating in the 
various grades of Assistant Collector. 

26673 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 'the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service?—I approve. Vide answer 
to question (7). 


Mr. P. J. Mead, called and examined. 


26680. ( Chairman .) You are a Junior 

Collector of the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

26681. There are certain statements which you 
have made in your answers to questions (7), (23), 
and (38) on which the members of the Commission 
desire to examine you in private, because we think 
that such a course will be conducive to the public 
interest. We will therefore ask you to appear 
again at the conclusion of our proceedings ?— 
I will do so. 

26682. You would have a system of combined 
nomination and examination for the Indian Civil 
Service and would recruit a fixed proportion of 
the vacancies in India ?—Yes. 

26683. How and by whom would you suggest 
that the selection of candidates for the competition 
in London should be made ?—I cannot say that 
I have examined the question in detail and I 
admit that it is almost a counsel of perfection, but 
the kin d of nomination that I had in mind was 


very wide indeed; only those who for various 
reasons were absolutely undesirable should be 
excluded from appearing for the examination. I 
would take no step3 th it would narrow the field 
to any great extent. 

26684. You think that a nominating body 
could be formed which would be of such a character 
that it would be certain that the field would never 
be narrowed?—It would be exceedingly difficult to 
do it and I admit I have not fully considered how 
it can be effected, but if it could be done I think it 
would be an advantage. 

26685. But you realise the practical difficulties 
of the case ?—I do. 

26686. You suggest that the number of officers 
to be recruited in India should be based on the 
average of the past five years ?—Yes. 

26687. In your answer to question (24) you 
suggest 20 per cent, as the limit to be gradually 
worked up to ?—Yes. 
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26688. Would this percentage include the 
listed posts?—No. I have stated that my system 
would be supplementary to the present Provincial 
Servioe. 

26689. So that something considerably more 
than 20 per cent, of the higher posts would go to 
Indians ?—Yes, but I lay very little stress on that 
percentage. I do not consider I am qualified to 
form any opinion. 

26690. Do you happen to know what pro¬ 
portion the number of Indians both in the Indian 
Civil Service ard in the listed posts bears to the 
number of European Members of the Civil Service 
in the Bombay Presidency ?—No. In the Indian 
Civil Service my impression is that it is three or 
four per cent. 

26691. Do you know what it would come to 
after adding the listed posts ?—No. 

26692. Your proposal would involve a very 
considerable iicrease upon the present pro¬ 
portions?—Very considerable, but it would Eot 
be at once. I propose it should be to begin with 
more or less based on the average. You have to 
fix a certain number that will be allowed in if the 
examination is held in India. I do not propose 
to proceed per saltum but to take the present 
average, and if it is found to work well, 
gradually increase it. To what limit, however, 
it is impossible for anybody I think to say at 
present. 

26698. Would you have a separate examina¬ 
tion for each Province or one for the whole of 
India?—I have no objection to one for each 
Province. 

26694. Do you prefer that?—I would take 
no steps to have each Province specially re¬ 
presented, but I would have no objection to having 
the examination held at separate centres with one 
examination beard. It is just a question of 
setting the papers at various centres and that 
might be arranged. 

26696. You do not propose to increase the 
number of Indians up to 20 per cent, in the im¬ 
mediate future ?—It would certainly come 
gradually. I take it in the first year it would 
be about 3 or 4 per cent, whatever the present 
percentage is. After five years it should be 
considered whether Natives of India trained 
on these lines had proved themselves more 
efficient than, or equally efficient as, those 
recruited under the present system ; and if it wets 
thought desirable, as it very likely might be, to 
increase the number of vacancies, that could be 
done. 

26696. Do you suggest that the Board of 
Selection should have before it Indians from all 
parts of India, or would there be Beards in each 
Province for the residents of that Province?—It 
would probably almost reduce itself to Boards for 
each district. 

26697. So that your proposal is for separate 
examinations in each Province ?—Yes. 

26698. You suggest that the age limits for 
European candidates should fce reduced to from 
21 to 28?—Yes. 

26699. Would not that age interfere with the 
university career on which I see you set store ?— 
I imagine not. It was the age at the time I 
entered and it enabled one to take the Tripos. 

26700. We have had evidence to show that 
that age would not suit those who desired to 
take an Honours Degree. Have you considered 
that ?—I have considered it, but my recollection 


is that it did not. I think it prohibits you from 
taking a full four years’ course. 

26701. Your proposal is that candidates for the 
Indian examination should be between 17 and 
18 years of age ?—Yes, or 17 and 19. 

26702. So that the standard of the Indian 
examination would be considerably below the 
standard for the open examination in England ?— 
Yes. It would correspond more with the old 
examination for English candidates when the age 
was 17 to 19. 

26703. Do you think that this and the lower 
age would prejudice Indians entering the Indian 
Civil Service with their European colleagues?— 
I think not. The examination is followed by three 
years at a university side by side with English¬ 
men who ultimately go up for the open examination 
with them. 

26704. You think that the three subsequent 
years at the University would place the Indian on 
an equality with the European ?—Yes. 

26705. You would like to see Indians study¬ 
ing at the same colleges or Universities as 
Europeans?—Yes. 

26706. You suggest that the probationary 
period for Europeans should remain at one year ?— 
Yes. At present in practice it is one year at 
home and one year in India, the year at home 
being spent in studying the rudiments of the 
vernacular, a little history, and so on, and 1 he 
year in India being spent out in a district. 

26707. You have had experience of the one 
year period?—Yes. 

26708. How many years’ service have you 
got?—Eighteen. 

26709. Looking back upon it now, do you 
consider that that one year was adequate ?—It was 
not a year of very much work or very useful 
work ; but it just enabled one to learn the A.B.C. 
of an Oriental language and obtain some slight 
glimmering of History. It was all very imperfect 
in many ways. 

26710. We have had a good deal cf evidence 
from witnesses who have told us that they regarded 
that one year as practically useless. You suggest 
that in that year there should be added compul¬ 
sory attendance at law courts and the reporting 
cf cases: do you think that a young Civilian 
can be taught all that is desirable in so 
short a period as one year ?—I only compare it 
with the previous period of two years. I have 
failed to distinguish any considerable difference 
between the results of the two years’ preparation 
and the results of the one year. I do not think 
that the Civilians who came out formerly after 
two years’ preparation at home were any better 
prepared than those who only had one year. 

26711. To what do you attribute that ?— 
I think that after the competitive examination the 
years of probation are taken very light-heartedly 
and there is very little serious work done. There¬ 
fore, I feel inclined to say that the shorter the 
period the better under the existing system. 

26712. Have you looked upon it from the 
other point of view, namely, that after a very 
severe examination the early months are taken 
light-heartedly, and that that is why the short 
period of a year is useless, and that the twe 
years’ period gives the Civilian time to get into 
harness again and to do some work ?—I do 
not think in practice they are worked hard in the 
course of those two years from all I have heard 
and from the results I hare noticed. 
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.26713, So that the shorter the period of 
probation the better from your point of view ?— 
Precisely. 

26714. Your argument would poiut to no 
probation at all ?—Almost. 

26715. I will turn now to the second main 
branch of our enquiry relating to the pay 
and prospects of the service, about which we are 
very anxious in each Province we visit to get very 
clear and full information. I notice that you deal 
with these subjects in your answers to questions 
(92), (93), (99) and (102), but in a somewhat 
vague and perfunctory manner. We should have 
been grateful if we could have got from you 
rather more help. You do however say that an 
improvement might be made in the conditions 
of your service by the grant of free residences. 
Are there any services in Iudia today where 
such an allowance is made?—I am under the 
impression that some of the political residents 
are allowed free residences, but I admit that 
I have not had time to look into the details 
of this question as I was very busy, and also I 
did not think it necessary to complain about one’s 
own pay. I have subsequently seen a set of 
proposals with regard to pay at various stages 
which I have looked through carefully and to 
which I subscribe, and I should be very pleased, 
if allowed to do so, to hand in. a printed copy* of 
these proposals which have been carefully prepared 
and to which, as I say, I subscribe. 

26716. We shall be pleased to have that copy 
and perhaps one of your colleagues in the servioe 
will be before us at a subsequent date and be 
in a position to answer questions upon it ?—I 
think so. 

26717. That is the sort of material which we 
want to have before us. It is very important not 
only that we should have it in a written form 
but in such a form that we can examine upon it. 
Do these proposals which you have now put in 
differ in aDy way from those which you have 
made in your answers to our questions ?—They 
differ slightly. 

26718. You would prefer to support the 
written scheme which you have now put in in 
place of the one you have outlined in your 
answers to our questions r—Yes. 

26719. Then I will take the scheme instead of 
your answers, on the understanding that we shall 
have an opportunity of examining some Member 
of the Indian Civil Service who will be before us 
later on the matter.—I think you will be able to 
do that. 

267 20. (Lord Rowaldshay.) Is your conclu¬ 

sion that combined nomination and examination 
would be an improvement on the present system 
formed as the result of your observation of the 
recruits who come to India or a general abstract 
theory that a system which is calculated to sift out 
undesirables is necessarily a better system than one 
not so calculated ?—It is based on both. 

26721. To a certain extent it is based on your 
personal observatbn of the recruits who come out 
to India?—Yes. 

26722. Do you think the number of 
undesirable recruits who come out under the 
present system is sufficiently great to adversely 
affect the administration out here ?—I think 
every undesirable adversely affects the admini¬ 
stration. It is difficult to find posts where they 
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will do no harm, and even if it is possible to find 
such posts, every time that that has to bed one 
administrative inconvenience is caused and it 
affects other transfers. It is a never ending 
chain. 

26728. In your opinion it really is very 
necessary that we should endeavour to find some 
system which would be a modification of the present 
system and which would be calculated to eliminate 
undesirable recruits from the service ?—Yes, if it is 
practicable, I admit the difficulties and I admit 
I have not considered them. 

26724. If it is not practicable obviously we 
cannot do it, but in your opinion it is very necessary 
we should try ?—Yes. 

26725. With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (14), as to the definition of the term “ Natives 
of India/’ you say you are satisfied with the 
present definition : but would you object to seeing 
the definition so drawn that it included subjects of 
Native States ?—I should have no objection. 

26726. Do you think it is desirable it’should 
be so drawn as to include such men ?—Yes. 

26727. So that you would modify your answer 
to that extent ?—Yes. 

26728, With regard to what you said to the 
Chairman as to the period of probation, I suppose 
yon are aware that under a two years’ probation 
prior to 1891 the recruits had to go through a 
fairly stiff course of instruction ; they had to take 
one of the classic Indian languages, and a 
vernacular language, and History and Geography 
of India, and a very comprehensive course of Law 
and Political Economy j and I suppose you are also 
aware that they had to pass an examination in 
those subjects ?—Yes. 

26729. In view of those facts, would you still 
suggest that a period of two years probation of 
that character was not a period which was likely 
to benefit the recruit and render him more capable 
of carrying on the duties which would be assigned 
to him when he came out to this country ?— 
I adhere to my opinion that in practice it had no 
such effect. 

26730. It did not benefit him ?—No, it is not 
taken seriously. 

26731. Do you mean to say that the final 
examination is really of no particular value, that 
it is so easy that no one need take any trouble 
to pass it ?—No. Of course it does affect your 
final place on the list, and therefore to that extent 
it is of considerable importance j but I think that 
is very commonly not realised, and certainly 
nobody takes the trouble for that examination that 
is taken for the open examination. Not one tithe 
of the work is done. 

26732. Did not these recruits run the risk of 
failing to get into the service altogether if they 
failed to pass the final examination?-- ! think it 
was always generally understood it was a Irutum 
fulmen . 

26733. It was always generally understood 
that they should pass?—The general impression 
I think was that an elementary knowledge of the 
vernacular was essential and a knowledge of a very 
little Law essential. 

26734, Supposing we recommended there 
should be a two years’ period of probation and 
that a course of instruction similar to that which 
was given prior to 1891 should be given once 
more, and that the final examination on those 
subjects should be regarded as a serious matter, 
and that the candidate. who did not pass with 
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certain qualifications would run the risk of losing 
his place in the Indian Civil Service, would you 
still think it was of no particular value ?—I have 
no doubt it can be made a valuable course. It 
depends, I suppose, a good deal on the lecturers 
and so on. 

. 26735. In answer to question (63) you say you 
have always considered that in addition to the 
present High Proficiency Examinations, which are 
mainly literary in the ordinary vernaculars, an inter¬ 
preter's test should be instituted to test the collo¬ 
quial knowledge of men who can talk readily and 
idiomatically on all subjects with all classes. Am 
I to understand from that that there is no test of 
that kind at the present time ?—No, none of the 
kind I mean. It is quite common for a man to 
acquire sufficient literary knowledge of a verna¬ 
cular to pass the High Proficiency Examination 
and yet to be unintelligible in talking to a Native, 
while it is quite common to meet men who have no 
literary knowledge, who could not get quarter 
marks in the High Proficiency Examination, but 
who have taken the trouble really to talk the 
language fairly well, 

26736. Surely it is a matter of very great 
importance that a man should be able to make 
himself intelligible to the people whom he has to 
govern. Do you attach much importance to 
that ?—I attach importance to it. I think I used 
to attach more perhaps. 

26737. You say that this is after all a small 
question ?—What I meant by that was that it is 
a question any Local Government can deal with 
at any time. 

26738. But I understand from you that no 
one has dealt with it ?—I fancy not. 

26739. Is it not rather important that it 
should be dealt with ?—It is not of enormous 
importance. 

26740. {Sir Theodore Morison.) During the 
year of probation did you attend lectures ?—Yes, 
we attended lectures. 

26741. Was there any work done other¬ 
wise ?—A little work was done. 

26742. You recommend that the one year's 
probation should be spent at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge ?—I do. 

26743. You have already contemplated in your 
answer to question (18) that a university man should 
be secured by the competitive examination ?—Yes. 

26744. As you said a University Tripos man 
I understood you to mean Oxford or Cambridge ?— 
Yes. 

26745. If a man has already spent three years 
at Oxford or Cambridge is there any advantage in 
his spending another year there ? The value of a 
residence at either university is supposed to dimi¬ 
nish rapidly after the third year ?—I admit that. 

26746. Some witnesses have told us to keep 
out of the old universities altogether, especially 
during the probationary time, and one of the 
grounds is that at these old universities Indian 
subjects are of very slight importance and it is 
impossible to make them anything except side¬ 
shows ?—*I think that is so. 

26747. That allegation is true?—Yes. 

26748. You never can displace Latin, Greek 
and Mathsmaties ?—That is so. 

26749. Secondly, it is said that a probationer 
at these old universities is never likely to acquire 
any enthusiasm for India, that his attention is not 
directed to Indian things, and he is not made con¬ 
scious that he is being prepared for a great calling 


in India. Does the university do anything ?—- 
Certainly not. 

26750. Does the man who looks after the 
Civil Service probationers do much in the way of 
creating enthusiasm ?—No. 

26751. Thirdly, it is said that in recent years, 
perhaps not in your time, there was a good deal of 
racial prejudice through which Indians were made 
to suffer ?—I have heard of that. 

26752. Did you know any Indians in your 
time at the university ?—Yes. 

26753. Did you know them well?—No. We 
only had one, I think, in my year, Mr. A. Ghose. 

26754. Do you mean only one at the whole 
university ?—No, one at my college. 

26755. But there were plenty of Indians at 
the university, probably ?—There were. 

26756. Did you know any of them as an 
undergraduate or as a probationer ?—No, I knew 
none of them well. Naturally one keeps more or 
less with the men of one’s own college unless one 
happens to meet other men elsewhere. 

26757. Where were you ?—At King’s. 

26758. At King’s there are plenty of Indians 
now ?—So I believe. 

26759. But there were not in your time?—* 
No, except Mr. Ghose. 

26760. Have you heard that in recent years 
there has been a considerable development of an 
unfortunate feeling ?—I have heard that. 

26761. Is that a valid argument against the 
old universities ?—Of course, when I suggest that 
the Indian should go home for three years at an 
approved university, I hope that, working side by 
side for the Tripos, he would make friends to a 
much greater extent. 

26762. Did not all the conditions exist in 
those days ?—Not this condition, that a certain 
number of those who were working at the Tripos 
were going out to India to join the same Service 
as many of the English students were going to 
try for. There was just that difference. 

26763. There were a considerable number who 
were going to have a shot for the Indian Civil 
Service and they must have been reading for the 
Tripos ?—I think so. 

26764. The last charge made against them is 
that they come out here rather old and rather set, 
in fact rather donnish, and are not very amenable 
to discipline. Is there any truth in that ?—I have 
said that I think on the whole the latest recruits 
are too old, but that certainly is only on the 
average. They vary very much in the degree 
to which they are set. Generally speaking, I 
think it wears off in a year or two. 

26765. (Mr. Ghaubal .) In answer to question 
(3) you say that Natives of India should be selected 
by nomination and examination at an earlier date 
than Europeans and then sent to an approved’ 
university : is that to he by means of State aid ?— 
I have suggested State aid, yes. 

26766. Do you support the proposal made to 
us to have certain scholarships to enable many 
Indians to go over to study for the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes, with the difference that in my case 
the Natives of India go home after they have been 
accepted through the competitive examination. 
Under my scheme the competitive examination is 
in India. 

26767. You first of all hold the competitive 

examination here in order to select them ?_In 

order to select the Indian with the best general 
education to go to England at the State expense. 
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26768. This competitive examination in India 
is only for the purpose of selecting the material 
which is to be sent home ?—Yes. 

26769. Do you think that the educational 
standards which are reached here do not afford 
sufficient basis for selection of the proper material ? 
Although the different examinations in the 
universities may not be competitive examinations 
they are so in a way, and I thought you said you 
did not wish to have stiff contests in order to 
reject the whole body of people, but simply a 
rough test to see that the undesirables are not sent 
to England ?—If you mean selection from people 
who have done well or fairly well in the Tripos, 
that would amount to a system of selection and 
you would not necessarily get the best men. 

26770. What class of candidates do you 
expect to appear for any examination which you 
hold in India, the object of which examination 
I gather is only to pick out a pupil to send 
home ?—I imagine the best of the Indian Tripos 
men will appear. 

26771. You think it would not do to leave it 
to the different universities to pick out their 
best men ?—I think not. 

26772. With regard to the listed posts, to 
what service do these now belong ?—The Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service. 

26773. I quite admit that they are generally 
filled from the Provincial Civil Service, but is it 
correct to say that the listed posts belong to that 
service? They are not part and parcel of the 
Provincial Service, are they ?—Not in that sense. 

26774. Nor are they in the Indian Civil 
Service ?—No. 

26775. They do not form part of the Indian 
Civil Service cadre ?—No. 

26776. But the nature of the duties per¬ 
formed by the men who hold the listed posts is 
the same as that of the Indian Civilian ?—Yes. 

26777. May I know your opinion on this 
question of the distinction between the Imperial 
and the Provincial Service ? The Provincial Ser¬ 
vice is in itself a service in which as a member 
of that service no man can rise above Rs. 800 : 
am I right there ?—I do not think that is correct. 
It is open to him to rise to one of the listed posts, 

26778. But he dees not get it as a post which 
is attached to that service. He may get it or he 
may not get it ?—That is so, but if otherwise 
qualified the post is open to him. 

26779. But at the same time you cannot 
consider the listed posts as belonging to the 
Provincial Service ?—Not in one way. 

26780. Do you think it is a matter which 
should be remedied, so that it should be open to any 
person in the Provincial Civil Service to say to 
himself that if he proves fit he may rise to any 
eminent post ?—If he shows himself fit he can 
rise to one of the listed posts. 

26781.. But it should be open to a person who 
is a member of the Provincial Civil Service, when 
he enters that service, to have in contemplation 
that if he proves a fit man he can rise to the 
highest post under Government. Is it not better 
so to constitute the Provincial Service that 
any person who accepts that service may have 
that goal before him as a member of the service ? 
—-I think it is reasonable to reserve the highest 
posts for those who have passed a more difficult 
examination. 

26782. May I know on what material your 
opinion is based that no deterioration has been 


noticeable in the knowledge of the Indian candi¬ 
dates with regard to the Indian languages?— 
I can only judge of my eighteen .years. I cannot 
say what knowledge civilians possessed of lan¬ 
guages before I came out to the country. 

26 783. I gather from your replies to certain 
questions put to you that in the majority of 
instances that knowledge is not enough to enable a 
European civilian to converse freely with the 
Indians ?—That is so, not to converse freely on any 
subject, but I think he generally learns to ask the 
absolutely necessary questions about routine work. 

26784. ( Mr , Gokhale.) Have you in your 

mind roughly any period in which this proportion 
of 20 per cent, of the Indian Civil Service which 
you would eventually give to Indians would be 
reached ?—I cannot say I have. I think it is 
beyond my competence entirely. 

26785. You begin with the average for the 
last five years and you would revise that number 
after five years?—Yes. 

26786. But if you take today the average for 
the last five years, on what principle would you 
base an increase at the next revision t Would 
you not then want to take the average for 
the five years preceding ?—No, because it would 
be precisely the same. I think you would consider 
what material you had obtained, and generally 
speaking, if my view is right, you would look to 
some increase. 

26787. If you are not prepared to make any 
increase today, on what grounds would you 
expect any increase being made after 5 years when 
the first revision falls due ?—I, am supposing 
that my plan of three years at an approved 
University, taking an ordinary Tripos course, 
would produce better candidates than the present 
system, whioh very often consists of so many 
years at some cramming Institute in England. 

26788. Is there much difference between 
your scheme and the state of things which pre¬ 
vailed when the age limits were 17 to 19 and 
some men could have a three years’ probation. in 
England ?—Very few had three years. 

267S9. What would be the difference between 
that and your scheme, if three years were then 
spent at a University and a degree was taken ?—-A 
very big difference. As I have already explained, 

I do not think the work done on probation would 
bring the men together at all or would have the 
beneficial results I have looked to in the ordinary. 
Tripos course. 

26790. You think there will be a considerable 
difference ?—I think so. 

26791. If it were found that the men 
obtained under your scheme were pretty much 
the same as those who come out now, would 
you still advocate an increase or not?—I think 
there is bound to be an increase j there is bound 
to be an advance in the capacity dl Indian 
candidates, even apart from my scheme. 

26792. The advance has to be from about 
4 per cent, to 20 per cent, and if the revision 
i3 to be every five years it may take a very 
long time before the 20 per cent, is reached?— 
Quite so. 

26793. Therefore it does not seem to me 
that this 20 per cent, is a matter of practical 
value to Indians today ?—I think in one place 
I have called attention to the possible effect on 
recruitment of the best English candidates at 
home, and for that reason I think that a 
tentative advance will certainly have to be made 
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quinquennially. The effect on the recruitment 
of the best of the Englishmen at home would have 
to be watched. , 

26794. What effect do you expect on the 
recruitment of Englishmen ?—If you open 
80 or 40 per cent, of the posts to the Natives 
of India it is possible the Service would become 
unpopular at home. 

26795. If the pay and prospects and pension 
continue to be the same, in what way would the 
Service become unpopular ? You mean that a 
smaller number would be recruited ?—Yes. 

'26796. But they would go through the same 
stages as now. Why should the Service be 
unpopular with the men who actually come in?— 
It depends entirely on the class of Natives of India 
who came out under the new rules, but it might 
diminish the amenities of station life. 

26797. The social amenities?— Yes. I only 
put it forward as a possibility. 

26798. If you have to select a smaller 
number of English candidates, that would not 
necessarily lead to a deterioration in the material. 
If you have to choose a smaller number you might 
have more picked men ?—I do not always admit 
that the top man is the best. 

26799. If you want 60 men now and you 
take the first 60 on the list, aud later if you only 
want 40 you will stop at a higher level in the 
list ?—I admit the examination level. 

26800. That is the only test just now ?—That 
is so. 

26801. Do you propose any increase in the 
listed pests today?—No, I think I proposed a 
decrease. 

26802. How much decrease would you make ? 
What is the total number of listed posts today ?— 
I could not tell you. 

26803. I believe it is 18 and of that the post 
of Talukdari Settlement Officer is held by a mem¬ 
ber of the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

26804. So that there are really only 17 ?— 
Yes. 

26805. Bonghly 17 or 18, By how many 
would you reduce this ?—I think roughly by two. 

26806. So that you would have about 15 
listed posts ?—Yes. 

26807. You know, I suppose, that under the 
rules of 1879, which established the Statutory 
system, one-sixth of the total recruitment was to 
be filled by appointments in India ?—Yes. 

28808. Your total I. C. S. cadre in Bombay, 
including these posts, is something like 
179. How much would one-sixth of that be ? 
—About 30. 

26809. So that if the Statutory rules had 
been fully tarried out today there would have been 
thirty Indians holding places reserved for the 
Civil Service by the Statute of 1861 ?—Yes. 

26810# And now we have only 17 men and 
you would reduce that number to 15 ?—I would. 

26811. So that what was promised in 1879 
has not only not been worked upto today but you 
would reduce it still further ?—1 understand it 
was only a suggestion in 1879, and was followed 
by aPublio Service Commission. 

26812. For the first eight years the recruit¬ 
ment of one-sixth was fully worked up to ?—But 
the whole question was reconsidered by the Public 
■Service Commission. 

26813. Your scheme comes to this, that you 
make no increase in the Indians that get in by the 
London door today; for the next five years, 


you will give us the average of the last five 
years ? —Probably a slight increase might be 
granted. 

26814. And you would reduce the listed posts 
by two ?—Yes. 

26815. That dees not look like giving an 
advance to Indians, does it?—I do not say that 
that any immediate advance is perhaps necessary. 

20816.. (Mr. Sly.) Having given unfavour¬ 
able opinion regarding the probation in Eng¬ 
land, do you think it would be desirable to abolish 
probation in England altogether and to substitute 
a combined period of training and probation in 
India, such as training for certain months in a 
year in a district, and instruction under special 

officers for the remaiuing months of the year ?_ 

Would the Bombay candidates be somewhere iu 
Bombay ? 

-6817. \es ? I think it might conceivably 
he an advantage. ' 

26818. Would it he preferable to the present 

system of one year's probation iu England?_ 

I think it would very likely lead to more earnest 
studies. 

26819. With regard to the answers given by 
you to certain questions about the knowledge of 
the vernacular possessed by the Indian Civil Service 
candidates, is it not a fact that the departmental 
examinations require the passing of colloquial 
tests in languages ? - They do. 

26820. Is it your experience that the collo¬ 
quial te6t is not sufficiently strict to ensure a 
colloquial knowledge of the language ?—I do not 
think I have been quite understood there. I wish 
to have for a few people a special examination 
with a very high colloquial test. Fifty per cent, 
of the people could not pass it because it would 
demand of a man a natural aptitude for languages. 
My test would be much harder than the ordinary 
departmental test. J 

26821. You do not refer to the difficulties 
regarding the dialects in different districts and 
the difficulty that occurs through an officer 

not being able to speak freely with the people 9 _ 

No. 

26822. ( Mr. Figher.) You attach great impor¬ 
tance to a University education in England as a 
preparation for the Indian Civil Service. On 
what particular grounds do you say that ?— 
I think I said we should probably secure the best 
by attracting University Tripos men. 

26823. In other words you wish to fix an 
age for the competitive examination which would 
admit of people taking their degree ? - Yes. 

26824. Why do you wish to attract that 
class of man ?—I think it is a favourable field 
whatever other fields may be open. 

26825. It is not because they learn anythin- 
particular at Oxford or Cambridge which would 
be of value to them later on, but simply in order 
to keep the field of recruitment as wide as 
possible ?—Yes. 

26826. Was there nothing that you learned 
in your Tripos at Cambridge which was of value 

to you later on?—I would not say that. 

26827. Wbat particular part of your 
experience at Cambridge has been of value to 
you ? Would you regard the social training as 
valuable ?—Certainly. 

26828. And the intellectual training as rather 
less valuable ?—No, I think not. 

26829. Shall we say equally valuable?— 

I think equally valuable. 
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26830. As widening' your range of outlook ?— 
Certainly, teaching you how to tackle a big 
subject. 

26881. When you came out to India first of all 
what happened to you in your first two years ?— 
I had one year of probation in a District and in the 
second year I had charge of so many Talukas and 
toured around, and practically learned administra¬ 
tion by making mistakes. 

26832. On looking back on those two years, do 
you think that the system of instruction could be 
improved in any detail ?—Yes. The second year 
we did some work. 

26833. Let me confine the question to the 
first year. Do you think there is any room for 
improvement in the training of young civilians on 
their first arrival in India ?—Possibly. 

26834. Have you thought out any directions 
in which improvement could be made ?—No, I 
have not. I think it is rather doubtful. It 
depends very much on the personality of the 
Officer under whom one is placed. I can quite 
conceive that the training would be quite adequate 
with a specially selected officer. 

26835. Does it ever happen in the Presidency 
of Bombay that several young civilians are placed 
under one specially selected officer for their first 
year ?—Never more than two practically. 

26836. Does that meet with your approval ?— 
Yes. 

26837. [Mr, Madge!) You have answered 
“ Yes” to the question whether a distinct promise 
was not held out that a certain proportion of 
Indians would be appointed to Civil Service posts. 
Did you interpret that promise to mean that this 
proportion would be advanced whether the Govern¬ 
ment could or could not lay its hands upon 
officers whom it considered competent ?—The whole 
question was reconsidered at the time of the 
Public Service Commission, I understand. 

26888. I asked the question because you made 
the straight answer “ Yes” to the question as to 
whether the promise was made or not ?—I do not 
know that a promise was made. My recollection 
is that a suggestion was made that one-sixth of 
the posts should be thrown open. 

26839. That is also my recollection, but I 
understood you to say “ Yes ” to the question ?— 
So far as I know I distinctly said my recollection 
was that a suggestion had been that one-sixth of 
the posts should be thrown open. 

26840. Have you any reason for thinking that 
suggestion has not been acted upon for the simple 
reason that the Government has not found a suffi¬ 
cient number of officers whom it considers competent 
to be raised to these posts?—I imagine that the 
want of competent officers was the chief reason. 

26841. Do you think there was any other 
reason ?—No. 

26842. (Mr. Abdur Rahim!) You know that 
for a long time there has been an English system 
of educatitn in operation in this country ?—Yes. 

26843. Would you say that it is not possible 
for Indians educated here to attain a very high 
Standard according to , W estero ideals, a very high 
standard of knowledge, ability, character, and so 
on ?;—I think it is possible, yes. 

2G844. What do you mean by the words> 
“ Natives with oriental standard” in your answer 
to question ( 28 ) ? Do you mean people whose 
• education has been more or less defective, men who 
are not highly educated and have not derived the 
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fullest advantage from the system of education 
that prevails here ?—No, not necessarily that. 

26845. Do you, theD, mean people who hold 
Oriental ideas about the system of administra¬ 
tion ?—Yes, who hold Oriental ideas not only 
about the system of administration but about 
standards in public and private life. 

26846. What you mean by Oriental standard 
is something lower than what you would consider 
British standard ?—Something different I should 
say. 

26847. You perhaps mean men who had not 
a very high notion of the necessity of dealing 
impartially with those who are in their charge, 
men who are lacking in a high sense of duty 
generally. Is that what you mean?—Yes, I 
think everyone knows there is a different 
standard. 

26848. [Sir Murray Eanmick .) W 7 hat year 
did you come out ?—1894. 

26849. Does the paper yon put in deal with 
the grievances which certain civilians in Bombay 
have with regard to want of promotion to superior 
posts after eight years’ service?—Ye before. 

26850. Did I understand you y that 
you do not think two years’ traiuii o .. _uld be 
likely to produce any better results than one ?— 
On the system which has been in vogue so far. 

26851. But you have not personally any 
knowledge of the two years’ system of training, 
have you ?—No. I have only seen the results of it. 

26852. Do not you think that a man who came 
out with two years’ training came out to this 
country with a good deal more knowledge of 
law and procedure and languages than the men 
who come out with only one year’s training ?— 
Very little in my experience. 

26858. You were not in the country when 
men came out with two years’ training ?—I did 
not see them when they first came out, but 
I know the men with one year’s training caught 
them up very quickly. There was no difference 
after five years’ service between the men who had 
two years’ training and the men who had one 
year’s training. 

26854. You are not able to say that the man 
with two years’ training is not better at the 
beginning of his career than the man who arrives 
with one year’s training ?—That is so. 

26855. I think you said that training wats 
conducted under very slack principles ?—I refer 
to the one year’s training, but I have heard 
that the two years’ training was also not a very 
rigorous course. 

26856. Under the old two years’ training 
if you did not satisfy the Examiners at the 
Intermediate examinations you were liable to a 
fine of £25, and that very soon screwed the map 
up and he took care to remedy his slackness at 
the next examination. With regard to the train¬ 
ing of Assistants, I suppose the difficulty of 
gathering together many Assistants under one 
Collector is simply that the Collector has such a 
lot of work to do that he may not have time to 
attend to them ?—It is quite impossible. 

26857. No doubt it would be very advisable 
in the case of good and able administrators to give 
them as many Assistants as possible, but this 
cannot be done as he generally has not time ?— 
There is an additional disability in this Presidency 
in that we have to provide new Assistants for four 
different language-speaking tracts. 
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26858. Do you consider that the present 
cadre of the Bombay Service is sufficiently strong 
to supply an adequate number of officers for the 
discharge of their ordinary duties? Do you 
think that most of the officers holding superior 
posts, in the Bombay Presidency are overworked ?— 
I think many of them are. 

, 26859. The heaviest districts in Bombay are 
too heavy for the proper working of them by 
the Collector ?—They have had to split up three 
quite recently. 

26860. Probably it would be a great improve¬ 
ment to the administration if some more were 
split up?—I could not be quite sure. 

26861. Do not you think the additional work 
which is thrown on the Collectors by the 
development of local self-government is giving 
the Collector a great deal more work than he 
used to have ?—I think it does. 

26862. (Mr. Heaton .) It is said that civilians 
very seldom return from their furlough except 
in debt ?—That is not my experience. 

26863. How far do you think their salaries 
in the earlier years of their service are sufficient 
for the ordinary wants of life, for keeping up 
their position, and for enabling them to save 
sufficient to take leave when it is due?—I think 
for the civilian who has not been fortunate in 
getting any of the special plums there is very 
little scope for saving money, and he finds it very 
difficult not to get into debt. 

26864. Is that one of the reasons why you 
advocate a time-scale of pay ?~Yes. 

26865. As to the training of civilians when 
they first come out, is one of the best methods 
of training to send a young civilian out with a 
Senior Assistant Collector ?—I think so. 

The following evidence of Mr. 

26873. (Mr. OoJthale .) You say in reply to 
question (7) : a However able the latter,” i.e., an 
Indian “ may be he is not worth the price of an 
European, qua administrator, because he has 
not, and can never have, the same detached position 
and recognised impartiality ”, I suppose you mean 
by that an Indian who has preserved the old stand¬ 
ards of living, who has never gone to England ?— 
Yes, may I just explain one point which may clear 
the ground. I am not saying that the European 
Las a higher standard, as I think someone tried to 
make out, a higher standard of justice or anything 
of that sort. I am talking of the Indian who has 
lived with Indians all his life, who is a member of 
a certain caste, and who is still o:i terms of inti¬ 
macy with the Indians of his district. I maintain 
that his task, and I base this on what I have been 
told by Indian administrators, is thirty-fold more 
difficult than that of an Englishman who has not, 
and can never have, any particular interest in any 
section of the community. Cases are constantly 
arising every day where an Indian has to decide 
some knotty points between different sections of 
the community, and his work is very, very difficult. 
I firmly believe that he is absolutely as impartial 
as I would be myself, but the public does not 
think so, and he has to spend more time on the 
subject and justify his opinion much more care¬ 
fully. 

26874. I suppose this remark applies to men 
who have been appointed to listed posts, because 
you are comparing members of the I. C. S, with 


26866. He need not necessarily be a 
Collector ?—No. 

26867. That is a good method ?—Yes, in my 
view it is a good method, 

26868. Do you find that there is any- 
feeling that the want of legal training is a dis¬ 
advantage amongst Executive officers ? Your daily- 
work 1 suppose involves constant reference to 
Laws, when dealing with local bodies, such as 
Local Boards and Municipalities whose powers are 
restricted by Acts, and you have a good deal to do 
that involves a good knowledge of the Rent Law 
of the country, the land tenures, and so on. Is 
there any inadequacy of training for general legal 
purposes ?—I think such training would be 
advantageous, but I am not aware that it is a very 
serious drawback. The work is picked up. 

26869. (Mr. JogleTcar.) There are now six 
grades of Deputy Collectors, and in tbe first there are 
12 appointments altogether, and in the lower three 
grades there are about 71 appointments?—Yes. 

26870. In order to have a rapid regular flow 
of promotion would you not increase the total 
appointments of the first three grades by a corre¬ 
sponding reduction in the lower three grades ?—I 
think that might be considered. I cannot say I have 
ever given the subject any consideration before. 

26871. Seeing that the posts areas 12 to 71, 
would you not increase the proportion ?—I think 
promotion above the fourth grade is by selection 
only and by seniority up to that. 

26372. In order that men of merit should 
have an adequate flow of promotion, should not 
there be a corresponding rise in the number of 
appointments in the three grades, with a corre¬ 
sponding reduction in the others?—Yes, that 
sounds reasonable, primd facie. 

J. Mead was taken in camera. 

Indians who have not been to Europe and who 

have not been educated in European ways ?_ 

Why not all the Deputy Collectors ? They are 
members of the Provincial Service from whom 
presumably Collectors are to be appointed. 

26875. You are comparing in yonr answer 
the salaries given to Indian Civilians and others ?— 
I am comparing the Deputy with the Assistant 
Collector. 

26876. In your experience as District Magis¬ 
trate have there been cases where you have had 
applications for transfer on the ground that a 
particular Magistrate belonged to a particular 
caste of the community ?—Yes. 

26877. Frequently ?—I have not been District 
Magistrate long enough tp say; in fact, in the 
whole course of my service I have not been Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate long enough for it to happen 
frequently. 

26878. But apart from that, so far as the 
Deputy Collectors are concerned I do not think 
that that question need be raised just now, because 
we are specially considering the higher appoint¬ 
ments. And I should like to ask whether you 
have heard anything about men who have 
been appointed to listed posts in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency. In the first place, on the Executive 
side, no Provincial Service men have been appointed 
to listed posts yet ?—Excluding the Statutory- 
Civilian that is true. 

26879. The Statutory Service men are not 
members of the Provincial Civi Service ?—No. 
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They are more or less of the class to which 
I refer. 

26830. Bat they are not Provincial Service 
men ? - Technically they are not. I have not yet 
had any experience of them, but surely one may 
draw a comparison from one’s experience of Dis¬ 
trict Deputies. 

26881. With regard to District Judges who 
have been appointed to listed posts, there are three 
such men today, are there not ?—Yes. 

268S2. Mr. Taleyarkhan, Mr. Dixit and 
Mr. Phadnis ? Of these Mr. Phadnis is stricken 
with paralysis ?—Yes. ■ Mr. Phadnis is ill. 

26383, Is it not a fact that the other two 
stand very high as District Julges ?—I could not 
tell you. 

26884. You make these statements in general 
terms, and they therefore apply to them as well as 
to anyone else ? —True, but I can only give my 
-opinion based on experience, which I admit is 
limited in some respects. I wish to point out 
that as soon as a statutory man goes we have to 
select from the District Deputies whom we have 
now, and there are many admirable District 
Deputies from whom to select, but whoever is 
appointed will find his work thirty times as difficult 
as that of a European. 

26885. If he does it well it will be all the 
more to his credit ?—If he does it well I do not 
think his orders will carry the same weight or 
that he will be regarded as being as impartial as 
an inferior European. I 

26386. In answer to question (23) you say: 

‘ The above is, I consider, the limit permissible for 
this Presidency. Experience has shown that fre¬ 
quent transfers are necessitated by these compara¬ 
tively inefficient administrative officers and great 
administrative inconvenience is caused.” There 
again you are referring to men who are appointed 
to listed posts ?—I am. 

26887. But there are no Provincial Service 
men appointed to listed posts on the Executive 
side so far?—That is true. 

26388. Nobody is interested in defending the 
Statutory System now. It wa3 abolished, because 
it was held to be unsatisfactory, so we need not go 
into its merits or demerits now. You have not 
the same thing to say against Provincial Service 
men ?—No, because I have no experience 
of them. 

26889. In your answer to question (38) you 
say:“Thepo3t of Tdlukdari Settlement Officer 
is not suited to an uncovenanted civilian as 
absdate and acknowledged impartiality is pecu¬ 
liarly essential, and the taluixddrs reseat the 
appointment of ‘ Natives’, however capable, whose 
social position is possibly lower than theirs.” How 
many Indians have held this post?—One. 

26890. Were there not two ?—One wa 3 
acting, I think. 

26891. No, two permanent. One wa 3 
Mr. Pestonji Jehangir and the other wa3 
Mr. Bhimbhai?—Yes, you are quite right. ' 

26892. One of the two, the first gentleman, 
retired with high praise from Government and 
with a O.I.E. ?—Ye3. 

26893. And Mr. Bhimbhai’s work was praised 
in very high terms by Sir F. Lely, Commis¬ 
sioner of the Northern Division ?—Taat is so. 

26894. My information is that they both did 
extremely well?—I venture the proposition that 
it is invariably the case that a different standard 
is applied in appreciating the work of a Native, 


and that has been my experience. I admit that 
Mr. Bhimbhai’s work, as I saw it, was in 
many respects very good and very effective, and 
certainly very forceful, but his work as Tafukdari 
Settlement Officer was not very tactful. 

26895. Did not he specially help the Tdluk- 
dars during famine times?—Yes, we all helped 
them, everybody. 

26395. The money-lenders were against 
him ?—Yes. 

26897. But the Tdlukdars were not ? —No, 

26898. Tuere is nothing more specific that 
you can tell us ? —No. 

28899, (Mr. Chaubal .) Do you think that an 
European officer can efficiently look into the 
accounts of the Talukdar estates, or has he mainly 
to rely upon his subordinate staff ? Tae aoeounts 
of the different estates, £ take it, mast be kept 
in the vernacular ?—Yes. 

26900. How many estates are there?—A 
very large number. 

26901. About five hundred ?—About that. 

26902. Have you ever heard of Indians 
complaining that a Tdlukdari Settlemont Officer’s 
office, although he himself may be absolutely pure, 
is a machinery for persecution because of the 
larger opportunities which his staff get ?—I think 
it is quite possible that such allegations should be 
made, but no such allegations have been made to 
me personally. 

26903. What about the accounts?—The 
accounts are perfectly easy to read; I have read 
them frequently. I admit it is a mass of work 
and, as in every otner department, the office is 
allowed to do a good bit of it 

26904. Am I right _ in supposing that the 
accounts are kept in the vernacular ?—Certainly, 
in many cases they are. 

26905. Is the letting of properties done by 
the lower subordinate officers ?—In my experience, 
never. 

26906. (Mir. Macdonald.) May Iolearly under¬ 
stand what your position i3 with reference to the 
statement it the end of your answer to question (7) ? 
Is it that the undetached position and the reputed 
partiality of the Indiau officer is not due to 
himself but is owing to the state of mind of the 
public ?—That mainly, but I would add that his 
position is more difficult. 

26907. Owing to the state of mind of the 
public ?—Owing to the state of mind of the 
public. 

26903. Not owing to anything that is 
internal ? —No, I think not, but owing to the fact 
that according to oriental standards nepotism is 
expected, and perhaps to a certain extent favourit¬ 
ism is expected. 

26999. Do you think that any amount of 
training of that offioer, either in England or any¬ 
where else, is going to remove his difficulties ?— 
That is not the point. My experience goes to 
show that the trained Indian oomes out after a 
university course absolutely detached, as detached 
and impartial as an European. I grant that 
possibly he has not quite the same reputation for 
impartiality as the European. It is conceivable 
that if there was a case between a Brahman and 
Muhammadan, the Brahman Collector would be 
possibly suspected, but my experience is that he is 
absolutely detached and that after a certain number 
of years’ service people generally believe in his 
detachment. He does not live so closely with the 
people ; his relations are nothing like so close as 
the Native’s who has kept his oriental stan lards. 
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26910. So that the fact that an officer is 
trained at home makes it easier for the people to 
regard him as an impartial man ?— I think so. 

26911. {Mr. Ahdur Rahim.) Are there not 
Indians who hare held high offices and who hare 
As high a reputation of having a detached and 
impartial mind as Europeans ; for instance, Indians 
who have filled the offices of High Court Judges, 
although they have never teen trained in England 
at all ?—I imagine they have a high reputation 
when they get to that position. I think that 
must be so. My experience is that way. 

26912. Do you really think that it is very 
difficult for the public to repose as much confi¬ 
dence in an Indian officer of the right sort as in an 
European officer ?— I think in point of fact they 
will not do so. 

26913. You spoke of nepotism and favourit¬ 
ism : is it not dangerous to lay too much stress 
upon feelings of that sort which might or might 
not prevail in the minds of some section of the 
public ? For instance, European officers have to 
deal with Europeans in many ways. If it be 
asserted tbat European officers in dealing with 
Europeans are influenced by feelings of bias, 
would you take notice of a statement of that 
sort ?— I suppose one would make seme allowance 
for the possibility of an European officer beirg 
prejudiced in favour of another European. 

26914. Would it be practical politics to act 
upon such a notions ?—It would depend upon one’s 
knowledge of the parties. I could not definitely 
say that every European was absolutely free from 
favouritism. 

26915. If you hunt up matters of the nature 
you have been speaking of, where aTe we to 
stop ?—I do not think 1 am hunting up anything 
in particular. 

26916. I mean if you attach importance to 
matters of that sort it would be a very difficult 
problem for us to solve ?—-I tlink it must be 
given its weight. 

26917. There are a large number of people 
who imagine things. In Courts of Justice 


applications are often made for transfer of cases 
on grounds such as those you have mentioned. 
No Judge even takes notice of such applications 
unless there is very substantial reason for thinking 
that the apprehension is well founded ?—That is 
one way of looking at it. 

26918. {Sir Theodore Morison.) Is it your 
opinion that the standard of Indians who are 
coming into the public service is rising or falling or 
stationary ?—I should certainly say it is rising. 

26919. {Mr. Gokhale.) With regard to the 
two Statutory Civilians, can you give us any 
statistics to show that their transfers have been 
more frequent than those of European Col¬ 
lectors I cannot give you the figures. As a 
matter of fact I tried to look them up, but the 
statistics are vitiated by the fact that one must 
know why the transfers occurred. I base it to 
a great extent on certain notes and minutes which 
I happened to see on this very point referring to 
the gentleman in question. 

26920. {Lord Ronald&hay.) You say : “ it must 
be remembered that the recruitment of Europeans 
will be seriously affected by too large an influx 
of Natives of India.” What do you mean by 
that ?— My impression was that if you threw open 
30 or 40 per cent, of the Indian Civil Service to 
Natives of India probably less eligible candidates 
would appear for the examination. 

26921. Did you mean to suggest by that 
answer that Europeans had any objections to 
serving under Indian superior officers or anything 
of that sort ?—I think some may, but there is no 
necessity for such an attitude. 

26922. (Mr. Chaulal.) When you wrote your 
answers you did not write them with any reference 
to the Judicial Department at all, the Subordinate 
Judicial Service ?—-No. I know nothing about 
the Judicial. 

26923. It is purely referring to the Executive 
side 1 —Quite. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


The Eev. Canon Cecil Stansfeld Kivington. 


Written amtvers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

26924 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—I accept 
the present system as generally satisfactory. I 
should be sorry to see the number of posts at 
present held by Europeans lessened. My reasons 
are:—( a ) I think it will be found that the trading 
and cultivating classes prefer that an European 
officer should be at the head of affairs as assuring 
to them fair treatment in the various caste 
conflicts that arise, and in other matters in which 
they fear, rightly or wrongly, partiality or a 
laxity. The idea of handing over the supervi¬ 
sion of Co-operative Credit Societies to local 
officers which, in this district, would mean to 
Indians, is not at all acceptable, {b) 1 have 
been in India since the end of 1877 and living 
in this district since 1894 and for a considerable 
period have been a nominated member of the 
Municipality here, and have been brought into 


contact with the officers in charge of the Taluka 
who have almost invariably been Indians, 
Deputy Collectors, either promoted from lower 
grades or of the Provincial Service. However 
good their work, I do not think we could have 
done well without an European Collector at the 
head of affairs, both as a support to the authority 
of the Deputy Collector, and also, on occasion, to 
stimulate or correct its exercise. My experience 
is that the initiation of sanitary measures, and 
of plague preventive measures such as inocu¬ 
lation, etc., comes from the European Collector 
rather than the Deputy Collector, (e ) I think 
that the real advancement of India will be 
best secured by the continuance of the present 
system by which, under sympathetic officers, 
India is gradually being trained in the work of 
self-government. It has often been a matter of 
surprise to me to find how well the Commis¬ 
sioners and Collectors are acquainted with the 
conditions of their districts, and those I have 
met have not been wanting in sympathy for the 
people. Some Indian gentlemen, who desire a 
simultaneous examination, tell me they do so, 
not because they find fault with the present 
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administration in this district, but because they descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If 
desire that more of the higher posts should be not, state fully any proposals that you wish to 
open to qualified Indians. make in regard to this matter ?—I should replace 

$6925 (7). What would be your opinion with the term ‘Native’ by ‘ Indian’ when speaking, 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the of persons of unrnixed Indian descent, as the, 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by former term is often used in a contemptuous 
Natives . of India, recruited by means of a sense and may give offence, 
separate examination in India, or by means of 26927 (35). Are you satisfied with the 
separate examinations m each province or group presenfc arrange ments for the training of junior 
of provinces in India ? If you favour such a officers o£ the Indian Civil Service after they have 
scheme what proportion do you recommend ?— taken up their appointments in India ? If not, 

I do not favour such a scheme, as 1^ think that -what change should, in your opinion, be intro-' 
Indians, to be fitted to fill posts in the Uvil duced ? _Yes, only the senior officers, under 
Service, should have some training m England whom the juniors are placed, must realise their: 
so that they may have a wider outlook on things responsibility for training them, and this I 
m general. Those Indians whom I have met, believe is generally the case, 
who have had some training m England, contrast 

very favourahly with those who have not had 26928 (35). Do you consider-that there has 
the same advantage. The plea of poverty which been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
is sometimes alleged as a bar to Indians going Indian languages possessed by members of the. 
to England might be met by each community Indian Civil Serviee ? If so, what are the causes ? 
having an Education fund such as the Lingaits Are you satisfied that European members of the 
have for the purposes of advancing promising Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
men of their caste. proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, ^ 

26926 (12). Are you satisfied with the and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?—• 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives Tho frequent transfer of officers to districts 
of India” in section 6 of the Government of India requiring knowledge of a fresh language before 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet. c. 3), as including “any they have really learnt their first one necessarily 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions hinders them from attaining an adequate 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually proficiency. I think it would be fair to say that 
resident in India, and not established there for as far as their work is concerned they acquire a 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of good technical knowledge of the language, but 1 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian anything beyond that is 'rather the exception 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian than the rule. 

Kev. Canon Rivington, called aDd examined. 

26929. (Chairman!) Have you been many 26933. The ground you give is that Indians 

years in Iudia?—About thirty-five. admitted to the Civil Service must have the same- 

J 26930. Have you resided for the whole of that training in England a3 their European col- 
Iqng period in the Presidency of Bombay ?—Yes, leagues ?—-I think so. 

the whole of the time. 26937. Would your objection to a separate 

26931. In the city of Bombay ?—No; I was examination be removed if proper facilities for 
about 15 years in Poona, two or three years in efficient training in England were given to 
Ahmednagar and the rest of the time in the Indians after the examination ?—It would to a 

‘ Dh&rwAr District, where I am new. great extent, because I think tho training of 

26932. So that you have had a wide experience character much more than the passing of examina- 
of this Presidency and its people ?—Yes. tions is the point that is to be looked at. Since 

26633. You would, be sorry to see the number I wrote that answer I have been told it has beeu 1 
of posts at present heM by Europeans lessened, and suggested that anyone who passed in an 

consider that the real advancement of India will be examination in India should bo asked to go to 
best secured by the continuance of the present England for a certain time. That was not before 
system by which, under sympathetic officers, me at the time I wrote my answer. 

India is gradually being trained in the work of 26938. Would you say that the present 

self-government. Would you be prepared to see a system unduly prevented Indians from entering 
gradual increase in the proportion of Indians the Service ?—I think not- 

employed in the administrative services of the 26939. Do you think that the present system 

country ?■—When fit men are found. I think our of examination in England offers sufficient facilities 

great danger is to go too fast. My idea would le to Indians ?—Yes, because I think the men who 
to promote a fit man when he is found, but not to are fit for it are men who are able to go to- 
ask other persons to come forward and throw open England. The number of really^ fit persons will' 
the service to them. It is quite one thing to be so small that their education in England could, - 
promote an exceptionally fit man and quite another he provided lor. ... 

to, say that a large number of persons can apply. 26940. Do you consider it politically desirable 
26964 . From your long experience of thirty- to give increased facilities to Indians to enter the 
five years would you say that there were many Service ?—I think nob, because I think that affects 
Indians who were qualified to occupy positions in only one class of persons, the more highly educated 
the Public Service of the, country ?—I have not class ; it does not affect the majority of tho people, 
xqgb one whom I would put in the position of , I think it is the educated class alone who is crying 
Collector at- present- for this. ■ 

2693.5. You are opposed to, any scheme of 26941. And jpi do npt think that this,. 
aggarate examination in India Yee. demand is of sufficient political importance to merit,. 
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consideration ?—I do not think it is sufficiently 
Representative of the country as a whole. 

' 16942. In jour answer'to question (7) you 
speak of a Lingaits Fund, and you suggest that 
something similar should be established to enable 
these Indians who could not otherwise afford it to 
go up for the English examination?*— I did not 
suggest it should be granted, but that it should be 
raised by themselves. 

26948. But you mean a fund raised for that 
purpose?—Yes. I understand now that there has 
been a fund raised; I am not sure whether it was 
raised by the Brahman community, but it is almost 
spent now. 

26944. Is it a fund raised by Brdhmans to 
provide greater educational facilities in this 
country, or is it a fund to enable Indians to meet 
the expenses attached to their going to England ? 
—I have no personal knowledge of it but I under¬ 
stood from what was said to me that it was 
established with the object of aiding the education 
of Indians in England. 

26945. You would suggest the encouragement 
of 6 uch funds?—Yes, I think those who require 
these posts should make some self-sacrifice for 
the education of their people. 

26946. Would you support a proposal 
which has been made to us to establish a certain 
number of Government scholarships to enable 
Indian candidates to go to England?-To a 
certain extent, but I should hope that the Indian 
community would themselves feel that it was 
better to stand on their own legs. Personally I 
do net like this system of too many scholarships ; 
I think that the Indian community must them¬ 
selves do much more than they have done. 

26947. I suppose that 6 uch scholarships would 
have to be paid for by the people of the country ?— 
That makes it rather worse. 

26948. Do you know personally many Indians 
who have been to England for their education and 
have come back to this country ?—No, but I know 
two who are in Government service now whom 
I have met lately. 

26949. During your long experience have you 
not met several Indians who have been to England 
for training and have come back to this 
country ?—Yes. 

26950. What influence, do you think, has their 
English training had on them ?—In every way it 
has made them much wider-minded men. 

26951. I suppose some of them have been 
through the Universities?—I was thinking rather 
of men who have been to the Temple and become 
Barristers, and so on. I have also met men who 
have been to the University. 

26952. Have you heard it suggested that of 
recent years there has been a tendency in some of 
the Universities in England not to receive Indians 
with as much cordiality as formerly ?—I have heard 
©f it, but I have no personal knowledge. 

26953. Have you gathered that Indians who 
have been to England look back upon their time 
there with satisfaction ?—Certainly. 

' 26954. In your answer to question (36) you 
apeak of the frequent transfer of officers. Do you 
.feel that difficulties ensue on account of such 
transfers ?—Yes, I do. 

26955. {Sir Murray Mammicl.) I understand 
from your written answers that you would not 
accept examination in this country as any real test 
of the*-governing capacity of the man who passed 


it?—-I am not speaking of his intellectual capacity 
hut his general fltness. 

26956. His general fitness to do the work 
that falls to him ?—I mean strength of character 
and so on. 

26957- I suppose you would accept it that in 
the Provincial Civil Service the Government have 
means of finding certain men who have those 
powers because they are able to discover them by 
experience in tbe course of their duties ?—Yes. 

26958. Your idea would be rather that the 
Government, if they introduced Indians into the 
service at all, should take them from the Provincial 
Civil Service where they have been tried rather 
than by an examination of untried youths held in 
this country ?—That is exactly my view. 

26959. Working as a Missionary here, have 
you come across occasions when men have gone to 
England in middle life, say from 30 to 40 ?— 
No, I think not. 

26960. I wanted to know whether you thought 
that if a Provincial Service man was taken after 
8 or 10 years’ service, such a man would really 
benefit by being sent to England for two years to 
study English matters ?—Possibly he would, 
because all travel opens people’s eyes. 

26961. Have you had much to do with the 
Universities as regards education ?—No. 

26962. You would not like to speak upon 
what you consider would be the effect ot' education 
in this country in establishing a large examination 
such as the simultaneous examination would be ?—• 
No, that is out of my province. 

26963. From your work in the districts you 
have had ample opportunities of finding out 
amongst the people with whom you have worked 
whether they are satisfied as a rule with the 
European headship of the District, and from the 
experience you have gained are you inclined to say 
that people are satisfied with that European 
supervision on the ground that it is impartial and 
free from local prejudices, caste, and so on, which 
affect indigenous agencies in this country ? —Yes 
entirely. 

26964. {Mr, Abdur Rahim.) Have you had 
any experience of Indian officers as heads of a 
District ?—In the district in which I have been 
for some twenty years there has always been a 
District Deputy Collector who is an Indian. 

26965. I mean as Collector ?—No. 

26966. Or District Judge ?—Yes, there was a 
District J udge once, a Parsee gentleman. 

26967. So that when you say you have not come 
across an Indian fit to hold charge of a District I 
suppose you are referring to your experience of 
Deputy Collectors ?—Yes, because they represent 
the highest point to which an Indian at present 
attains, with the exception I think of two posts 
in which there are Indian Collectors. 

26968. You were not thinking of Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service who had 
passed the examination in England and undergone 
education and training there ?—No, because that 
was not the question that I was asked. Those men 

are chosen under the present 1 system and I do not 

want to alter that system. 

26969. If you could get Indians similarly 
educated and trained you would have no objection 
tp their larger employment in higher positions in 
the administration, would yon ?—If under the word 
“ education ” you include not merely education 
but character. 6 .; 
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26970. Bat d oes not all education neoe33arily 
mply training of character?—It ought to, but 
very often the definition of education is a very 
confined one. 

26971. I am taking the system of education 
that prevails in England, and that is a system I 
suppose which you will admit doe 3 train char¬ 
acter? —Yes. 

2o972. To a lesser degree the English 
education system out here also does train char¬ 
acter, does it not ? —I think too great value is put 
upon a degree. Very often a man is put forward 
for an appointment simply because he happens to 
be a B.A., but he may be quite unfit for the 
appointment. That is my experience, especially 
with Municipal schools and so on. 

26978. Education, generally speaking, does 
producean effect on the student’s character, although 
in some cases perhaps not to a very appreciable 
extent?—One hopes it does, certainly. 

. 26974. Is not that your opinion?—As I said 
just now, I have not had to do with educational, 
work in the Universities. 

26975. So that you cannot speak with any 
authority on that point ? —No. * 

26976. In answer to question (1) you say that 
the handing over of Co-operative Crelit Societies 
to Indians would not be at all acceptable. Have 
you had experience of Indian officers in charge of 
Co-operative Societies in this Presidency?—No, 
because that proposal has not been carried out. 

26977. But in some Presidencies Co-operative 
Societies have w irked with considerable success 
under purely Indian guidance. Does that lead you 
to modify your opinion?—Many Indians, and 
especially honorary organizers of the Co-operative 
Credit movement, do a very great deal of good 
work, but I am interested in one of these societies, 
and what we have felt is that it would be disastrous 
to the movement to replace the European Registrar 
by an Indian. 

26978. But supposing experience in other 
Presidencies has pointed the other way, would 
you still stick to that opinion so far as this 
Presidency is concernel ? — We had for three 
months or so an Indian, and I cannot say thatthe 
work was as vigorous as it was when there was a 
European Registrar there. 

26979. Does it not strike you that the man 
who is just filling a gap for three months cannot 
do very much?—The question is a very deep one, 
because the success of these Credit Societies 
depends upon the amount of confidence you can 
inspire in the people of the place in the working 
of the Society. I have been connected with one 
of these societies for five years, and my experience 
is that if the European element is withdrawn from 
it there will not be the same confidence and the 
thing will not work. 

26980. That is your opinion?—That is my 
experience. 

26981. Yon also say in one place that the 
trading and cultivating classes prefer an European 
officer : do you extend that preference also to the 
educatel classes?—I will ask you kindly to let me 
know whom you include under “ educated classes,” 
because many traders are educated. 

26982. Other than traders ?—As I said before, 

I think this movement is chiefly amongst University 
and higher educated men. 

■ 269S8. You said you would not yield to their 
demand because the educated classes form a 
minority?— I think I said that they did not 


represent the country sufficiently ; I do not think 
I used the word “ minority ", 

28984. Whose opinion in this connection would 
you attach any importance to ?—Taose persona 
whose money interests are concerned, the cultivators 
and traders, who want to be allowed to live quietly 
and carry on their work. 

26985. What is the best way of ascertaining 
the opinion of the cultivators ou the question of 
simultaneous examinations ?—I do not think a 
cultivator would understand anything at all about 
a simultaneous examination, but I think if you 
talked to him about the Collector, if he is a 
Colleetor who knows his district you will find that 
a cultivator has a very great iuterest in the 
position of the Colleetor. 

269S6. {Mr, Fisher.) I understand you have 
not been brought into very close ooutaefc with the 
students of the Universities ?—No. 

26937. Your experience has been mainly in 
the country districts ?—For the last twenty years, 
yes. 

26938. Among the poorer members of society ?—• 
Amongst traders and cultivators, and of course 
one meets the Vakils and the official classes in the 
districts at large. 

26939. Hava you observed in your long ex¬ 
perience whether the grievances of ths educated- 
classes hive been commuuieatei in any way to 
the uuedueatei ?—Not in my district; possibly 
there is a speeial reason for that, as the district 
contains a large number of Liugaits, who are 
naturally opposed to anything the Brdhman com-* 
munity may do, and therefore the tendency has 
bean to withdraw from any movement in which, 
the Brahmans take the first place. 

26990. Bub I suppose you would admit that 
in estimating the political difficulty or danger one 
has not only to take into account the number of 
the educated class, but its power of impressing an 
idea upon the uneducated class?—Yes. 

26991. What wa wish to gather from you is 
whether you have been conscious of any influence 
of the educated class upon the unadsoated class 
in the districts with whioh you are acquainted?— 
Some of the educated classes have beau trying to 
influence the people on the question of raising the 
depressed classes lately, but it has not come to any 
practical movement at all. 

26992. Still, I suppose you would admit that 
it is very important to content the educated 
olasses in the country, if you can do so consistently 
with the preservation of the British principles 
which you wish to see preserved ?—Certainly ; I 
should always like to content everyone if I could 
do it without the sacrifice of p.inciple or without 
making it one-sided. 

26993. (Mr. Macdonald.) Do I understand 
aright from your answers that you have really had 
very little contact with the educated classes?— 
Just now the only oontact with the educated 
classes I have is with the educated Vakils and the 
Government offieers, Indians. 

26994. But that is a very small proportion of 
people you come in contact with ?—Yes. 

26995. At the end of your answer to question 
(1) you say “ Some Indian gentlemen, who desire a 
simultaneous examination, told me they do so not 
because they find fault with the present adminis¬ 
tration in this district but because they desire that 
more of the higher posts should be open to qualified 
Indians.” That is a very proper aspiration to 
have, is it not ? —That is a question Af opinion. 
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I should net quairel with those gentlemen for 
having that opinion at all. 

26996. Have you any doubts in your own 
mind>as to whether it is legitimate or not that any 
section, whether educated or uneducated, of a 
ccflaiannity should desir e that more of the higher 
posts should be open to qualified Indians ?—It is 
a perfectly legitimate aspiration. 

26997. And if it is held by any section of the 
community is it not an aspiration that ought to be 
met ?—Not necessaiily. 

26998. You have people with tbe necessary 
qualifications but you do not think it is necessary 
for the Government to meet the desire that those 
qualifications should have their influence upon the 
Government ?—Excuse me, I have not said they 
are qualified persons. 

26999. May I read again wbat you have said, 
that certain Ir.diaD gentlemen say they have a 
desire that more of the higher posts 6bonld be opened 
to qualified Indians. Where you have qualified 
persons is it or is it not a necessary thing for the 
Government to give them a chance of taking their 
legitimate part in the administration of the 
country ?— If you have the qualified men yes, but 
I have not said they are qualified ; that was the 
remark of the gentlemen who told me. 

• 27000. And if he makes that remark and 
believes tl at they are qualified is it not necessary 
that the Government should give a chance to 
them?—I do not think the Government is at all 
hound to take his estimate of what the qualifica¬ 
tion is. 

27001, Your point is that the people who ask 
for further opportunities for qualified Indians have 
not the same standard of qualification in their 
minds that you have in yours ?—Yes. 

27002. Are you in favour of taking youths of 
14 years <f age and sending them to England 
with a scholarship, so that they may have an 
opportunity of passing for the Indian Civil Service 
or any other examination ?—As I have said before, 
I have had nothing to do with that kind of educa¬ 
tion/ . but I should imagine it was l'ar too early an 
age. 

27003. Have you ever had any experience of 
men who went to England to attend Publio 
Schools at that very early age and then came 
back afterwards?—No. 

27004. You cannot tell us wbat the effect of 
English education upon very young Indians is ?— 
No. 

27005, {Mr. Sly..) What is the population 
of Gadag ?—32,000. 

27006. Has it a High School ?—It has an 
Anglo-Vernacular School, teaching up to the fifth 
standard. 

27007. How many Courts are there ?—One 
Sub-Judge’s Court with two Judges. 

27008. What is. the number of the Local Bar 
employed at these Courts ?—There are nineteen 
pleaders. 

27009. {M r - G ok hale.) You said that you 
had not met a single Indian fit for the post of 
Collector so far, and I believe you added after¬ 
wards, in reply to another question, that you 
etelnded from this description the Indian Members 
of Civil Service ?—Yes. 

STOW; _ Do yen know that there are Chief 
Afimstfirs in all the Native States who are Indians ? 
— I saw the wmperiRon made in. a newspaper the 
TOdkfcjtfoitlwiu. 


27011. But do you know that the Ministers 
in all the Native States are Indians?—Yes. 

27012. Do not you think that the charge is at 
least as responsible as that' of a Collector of a. 
district ?—Yes. 

27013. And in some cases far more respon¬ 
sible ?—Probably so. 

27014. In the larger States the charge must 
be certainly much more responsible ?—Yes, more- 
or less it is. 

27015. If these men have been discharging 
their duties satisfactorily, would you still say it is 
difficult to find Indans fit for the post of 
Collectors in British India ?—I do not think it is a 
fair comparison to make between very picked men 
and the class of men to whom I understand you 
wish to throw open this examination. 

27016. You said that you had not come 
across a single Indian fit for the post of Collector; 
but surely there must be some picked men in 
British India as there are in Native States ?—No 
doubt, but I have been asked simply to say what 
my experience is. 1 did not say there were no fit 
men in India. 

2%17. It is then the fault of your ex¬ 
perience?—Very much so. I am simply hereto 
answer your questions from my experience. 

27018. As regards the Registrarship of Co¬ 
operative Societies, do you know that in 
Madras for several years past the Registrar has 
been an Indian?—I think the Registrar of 
My sc re, an Indian gentleman, came to see me 
once. 

27019. I am talking of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency ?—I do not know about Madras. 

27020. He has been there for a number of years 
and has been doing extremely good work ?—No 
doubt. 

27021. Do you know that in Bengal today 
tbe Registrar is an Indian ?—No. 

27022. Do you know that in Eastern Bengal, 
for a number of years the Registrar was au 
Indian ?—I am very glad to hear it. 

27023. In spite of all this, would you etill say 
that 'the appointment cf an Indian as Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies in this Presidency would 
practically injure the movement ?—I cannot depart 
from a fact, and the fact is that when this proposal 
was made the Indian members of the society were 
all against it. I have simply recorded that as a. 
fact. 

27024. Did they object to an Indian as an 
Indian or did they object to any particular officer ? 
—An Indian as an Indian. 

27025. Is there anything on record to show 
that ?—No. 

27026. Did they petition the Government or 
do anything like that ?—No. 

27027. {Lord Ronaldshay.) Am I correct in 
supposing that your experience is that the demand 
which is put forward by the educated classes in 
Indja for a considerably larger share in the 
administration of the country is generally 
repudiated by the masses?—I think the word 
“ repudiated ” would be- rather too strong because 
that would imply that they had considered the 
matter very carefully, whereas my impression is 
that they say “ Let us be as we are, we ace doing 
very well, and why disturb things.’’ 

27028. If I substitute for the word “re¬ 
pudiated ’’ “ net supported ” that wookl about , 
expresa yeu» views 
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27029. [Mr. Heaton .) Has your experience 
been derived from a knowledge of the lower 
classes or of the educated classes of Indians 
chiefly?—When I was. in Poona I was brought 
into contact with the educated classes to a 'great 
extent, and in the district I was in contact with 
the educated classes that are there as well as with 
the traders and cultivators. 

27030. You do see a good deal of the traders 
and cultivators ?—Yes 5 I live in a Native town 
and there are no other Europeans there. 


27031. You come to know something of their 
feeling in the matter ? — I discuss thes 6 matters with 
them and ask them. 

27032. (Mr. Joglekar .) Did you read in the 
Government Gazette that part in which the 
Acting Registrar's work was mentioned ?—Probably 
I did. 

27033. Did it give a good account of his work 
or a bad account ?—I cannot remember now. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to Monday, March 3rd, at 10-30.) 
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The Earl or Ronaldshay, M.P. Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., o.s.l. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. Gopal Krishna Gokhalr, Esq., c.i.e. 
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M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary). 

His Highness Aga Sultan Muhammad Shah, Aga Khan, g.c.s.i., g.c.le. 

Written answers relating to the Indian Civil examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
Service. state what alternative you would propose ?—- 

I would adopt the system of recruitment to the 

27034 (1). What is your experience of the exigencies of modern times so as to give 
working of the present system of recruitment by a wider scope for satisfying the legitimate 
open competitive examination in England for the aspirations of Indians and the fullest development 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as of their talents. 

generally satisfactory in principle?—I accept 27038 (6). In particular, what would be your 
the present system of recruitment by open com- opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
petition for the Indian Civil Service as generally examinations in India and in England, open in 
satisfactory subject to reservations contained in both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
answers to subsequent questions. I think that Majesty ?—I am in favour of a simultaneous 
the principle of open competition should always examination in England and India. I would 
be maintained. give fall effect to the House of Commons’ 

27035 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find Resolution of June 1893 “that all competitive 

the present system faulty in detail, and what alter- examinations heretofore held in England alone 
ations would you suggest ?—I think there should for the appointments to the Civil Services of 
be a change in the syllabus and the marks should India stall henceforth be held simultaneously 
be fixed in such a manner as to give no cause of in India and England, such examinations in both 
complaint to Indians that they are labouring countries being identical in nature, all who 
under a disadvantage. I would give the number compete being finally classified in one list 
of marks for Sanskrit and Arabic on the same according to merit.” I would strongly advocate 
level as that for Greek and Latin. I would also the holding of examinations in India not only 
encourage a study of Persian literature in the for the Indian Civil Services but for other 
same manner by giving Persian the same marks competitive services as well, such as the Medical, 
as French and German. The rudiments of the Forest and the Police. It is unfair that 
Indian Administration and Indian History, parti- examinations for Indian Civil Services should 
cularly of recent years, should be given a promi- be held only in England. When the principle 
nent place in the syllabus of studies. of competitive examination for Civil appoint- 

27036 (3). Is the system equally suitable for ments in India was introduced sixty years ago, 

the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other there were no educational institutions in India 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, and therefore it was natural to leave the holding 
what alteration do you recommend?—The of simultaneous examination in India out of 
system is most unfair to Indian students as for consideration. But the contact of the East 
obvious reasons it prevents many deserving and with the West has profoundly changed the 
capable students from competing and thus aspect of Indian education, and during the last 
debars them from their proper share in the half century there has been remarkable educa- 
administration of the country. tional progress in India. By creating a Special 

27037 (5). If you do not consider the present Department of Education, the Government of 
system of recruitment by an open competitive India havo shown their earnest desire to give 
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a vigorous and systematic impetus to education. 
The establishment of various useful Faculties in ' 
recent years, will open up careers to Indian 
students outside the Government Service and 
the legal profession, and I, for one, have no 
hesitation in saying that the Indian Civil Service 
will in no way be swamped by Indians. Nor will 
its morale deteriorate in any way. The brightest 
sons of India—Telang, Ranade, Gokhale and 
others—were the product of English education in 
India. As I have said, the simultaneous examin¬ 
ation in England and India should be identical in 
regard to the standard of test, the examination 
papers, marks, etc. If the Indian Civil Service 
examination is held in India, it will open the doors 
to promising and talented students, who, owing to 
their limited means and the disabilities entailed 
upon them in consequence of their stay in a 
foreign land for their studies, and the risks 
involved in failure, are unable to proceed to 
England to compete for the Service. It will do 
away with any feeling of discontent that may 
exist at the idea that the Indian Civil Service 
has been kept as a preserve for Englishmen and 
that the children of the soil are shut out from 
their proper and legitimate share in controlling 
the administration of the country. 

As I have stated above, there is no fear of the 
Service being overrun by Indians. At present 
in the Bombay Presidency, out of 149 posts 
held by the I. C. S. there are only nine held 
by Indians, including two Statutory Civilians. 
This works out at something like 6 per cent, of 
the Civil posts in the Presidency being held by 
Indians. Again, in the whole of India, of 1,294 
I. C. S. only 56 are Indians and the remaining 
1,238 are Europeans. This is a very meagre 
proportion, and if the simultaneous examination 
is held in India, I do not think that 
jinore than 15 or 20 per cent, at the most of 
Indians would be recruited by means of the 
system of competitive examination. I am con¬ 
vinced that the so-called danger of the Service 
being swamped by Indians is imaginary. The 
fear that the Service will be overcrowded by 
Indians is based on the fallacious idea that 
Indians have the wonderful gift of passing 
examinations by means of cramming. 

27089 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
.provinces in India ? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ?— 

I do not think any proportion should be laid 
down. 

27040 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that “Natives of India ’’ should still be eligible 
for appointment in England ? — Yes: I think so. 

I do not think that a very large number of 
candidates will pass in India through the 
simultaneous examination and I do not think 
it expedient or reasonable not to regard them 
as eligible for appointment in England if they 
pass the competitive examination. 

27041 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India/’ as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 


present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the_ 
former, what alteration, if any, would yort 
recommend in the conditions governing the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—I think the present 
system of listed posts should continue : other¬ 
wise there would be no incentive to the Pro¬ 
vincial Service men for greater efforts if they 
know that they have nothing higher to look for¬ 
ward to. They would not remain content, if 
they were depressed by the sense of knowledge 
that they cannot hope to rise any higher. 

27042 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Domi¬ 
nions of His Majesty in India, of parents habi¬ 
tually resident in India, and not established 
there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective 
of whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian de¬ 
scent, or of unmixed European descent ? If not, 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?—I think the subjects of 
Native States and the aristocratic classes in 
Native States should be included in the defini¬ 
tion so that they might have an opportunity of 
serving in the British Administration. 

27043 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—I think the present age limit should 
be retained. 

27044 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties 
in India ?—I think 25 is the most suitable age 
at which junior civilians recruited in England 
should commence their official duties in India. 

27045 (15). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for Natives 
of India and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—I think the same age as at pre¬ 
sent. I do not recommend any differentiation 
between the age limits for Natives of India and 
for other subjects of His Majesty. 

27046 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ? —I would place the classical lan¬ 
guages of India on the same footing as the 
classical languages of Europe in regard to the 
allotment of the number of marks. I would 
certainly include Persian and treat it on an 
equal level with French and German. I would 
also include a knowledge of rudiments of Indian 
Administration and Indian History, particularly 
history of recent years. 

27047 (17). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—I do not think any 
differentiation in the subjects for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England is desirable, be¬ 
tween Indians and other candidates. I would insist 
on absolutely the same test for both : though 
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option must of course be allowed in such subjects 

modern languages. 

27048 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted ?—I would not fix auy proportion. I 
do not think that the Indian element in the 
Service would ever be alarmingly great. I 
would certainly be sorry to see the British 
character of the administration disappear : but to 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of Indians for 
a larger share in th 6 administration I would 
throw open to them, when they are found fit 
and eligible, such appointments as are generally 
held by Englishmen. They should be promoted 
to the Commissionership, to the responsible posts 
in the Secretariats, or even to Lieutenant- 
Governorship if they are fit and senior. 

27049 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement iu 
India ?—The recruitment should be by simulta¬ 
neous examination in England and India. 

27050 ( 21 ). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend f—I am not in favour of the revival 
of Statutory Civilians. 

27051 (22). If the system of recruiting mili¬ 
tary officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Bervice cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your Province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
fe«introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—No. 

27052 (24). "What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
deolared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of the Provincial Civil 
Service can properly bo appointed ?—I would 
promote the members of the Provincial Service 
to listed posts. That would improve the morale 
of the Provincial Service. 

27053 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service?—Yes : one year should be spent either 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and one year in travel¬ 
ling in Europe or America. 


27054 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—I think a college started 
in some suitable centre like Bombay, or Calcutta, 
would be likely to be more useful for all the 
Indian Services. I think young officers should 
not be first of all sent to districts where they are 
apt to form initial opinions of India and Indians 
based on faulty deductions drawn from observing 
the lower classes of society with whom alone in 
such districts they are brought into contact. 

27055 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted 
to future entrants ?—Exchange compensation 
should not be paid in future. It should be 
continued to those who get it at present. 

Written answert relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

27056 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which 
it belongs ?—Yes. 

27057 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented iu your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—I consider that it is desirable that all 
classes and communities should be duly repre¬ 
sented in the Provincial Service. I do not 
think that the Muhammadans are adequately 
represented in the Provincial Civil Service. 
This should be remedied, especially in the 
Provinces like Bengal and Sind where the 
Muhammadan population are in the majority. 

27058 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifi¬ 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—I think the 
salaries should be increased in view of the 
improved standard of living and the general rise 
in prices which has recently taken place in India. 

27059 (61). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—I think they should 
get the same salary as the members of the Civil 
Service get for the same posts when they hold 
them. 


His Highness the Aga Khan, called and examined. 


27060. (Chairman.) Your Highness is in 
favour of the present system of open competition ? 
-—Yes, on principle. 

27061. You do not, however, consider it suit¬ 
able for Indians?—No, not quite., 

27062. And to meet this Indian disability you 
favour the establishment of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in England and in India?—Yes. 


27063. In offering this proposal you make 
no reservation of any kind in favour of what 
is called a European minimum ?—I do not think 
it is necessary. I think it is certain that there 
will always be more than a minimum, so far as 
I can look ahead. 

27064. I take it that you would be sorry to 
see the British character of the Administration 
disappear?—Yes, very. 
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27065. You are convinced that not more than 
15 or 20 per cent., at the most, of Indians would 
actually be recruited ?—I do not think anything 
like that number would be recruited for the pre¬ 
sent, though 1 think it might happen some day 
long ahead. 

27066. You would regret it if the European 
element were to disappear or were to become a 
negligible quantity ? Yes; I should be very sorry 
if it came even to one-half or two-thirds. 

27067. Holding that view, what is your objec¬ 
tion to having the matter put on a clear foot¬ 
ing ?—I really think the contingency is so remote 
that it is needless to stir things up. I would 
“let sleeping dogs lie.” I do not see that 
there is any need of a guarantee. There is no 
danger of it. But Once you found that there was 
such a danger I should certainly put a guaran¬ 
tee on. 

27068. Your main ground for advocating 
simultaneous examination, apart from the expense 
to the Indian in going to England, is the 
educational progress which has taken place in 
India?—There are many reasons for it, and that 
is one of them. 

27069. That is one of your chief reasons?-— 
No, it is not one of the chief reasons.. It is one of 
the reasons. 

27070. Do you consider that the advance in 
education has reached a stage to justify the expec¬ 
tation that some Indian candidates may attain 
success in the near future in the Indian Civil 
Service Examination?—That is for the Education 
Department. On the whole, yes, I think some 
Indian candidates may get through. 

27071. Are you familiar with the standard of 
education in the Bombay University ?—No, I am 
not really familiar- with it, though I know some¬ 
thing about it. 

27072. Do you know to what extent the 
standard there would compare with the standard 
of the Indian Civil Service examination ?—No. 

27073. Would you be prepared to say whether 
that standard is as high ?—No, probably it is not. 
I hear that it is so much more difficult to pass into 
the Indian Civil Service. 

27074. If it is not up to that standard, and 
we have had evidence that it is not in certain 
branches, would not a candidate to succeed have 
to go to a crammer ?—It is for the student to 
work very hard at it himself. 

27075. So far as I understand you, you do not 
contemplate that cramming establishments will 
be instituted in India?—I daresay that in time 
there will be crammers. 

27076. Do you think that the introduction of 
crammers into India would be to the advantage 
of India, regarded either from an educational 
or from a political point of view ?—I do not think 
they would do any harm. It would be one other 
way of getting knowledge. 

27077. It is not a very satisfactory form of 
knowledge, is it ?—I have never been to a cram¬ 
mer myself, and therefore I do not know much 
about it. 

27078. Although you have not been to one, 
you are probably familiar with the effect of cram¬ 
ming on the educational position of a young man. 
Would you not run the danger of increasing, to a 
h 495—15 


very considerable degree, the number of what I 
may term “ artificially educated young men” ?— 
I do not think it is very probable. 

27079. Do you not think that a large number 
of Indian young men would manage to get into the 
Indian Civil Service ?—If that happened, then you 
would put a minimum on, and you would change 
the way of getting in. The moment the danger 
arose one would deal with it. 

27080. You would be prepared to deal with 
the danger of a large number getting in?—Yes, 
if the danger arose, certainly, at the first sight 
of it. 

27081. Do you think that that will be an 
appropriate moment to deal with the danger ?—I 
really do not regard it as a danger which is so 
very approximate as to deal with it now. 

27082. Assuming that there was a danger, 
however remote, would you say that it was better 
to wait until the time had arrived when a larger 
number of Indian students had been successful 
in the examination,to deal with the situation or 
would you deal with the problem in the early 

days when you were institutiug the examination ?_ 

There are two alternative ways of dealing with it. 
One is now to take reasonable precautions; and the 
other is to wait until the danger arises, and then 
deal with it. 

27088. That is my point. You think it is 
better to wait until the danger arises?—Yes, 
simply because I think the danger is so remote. I 
have gone through the Syllabus of getting into it. 
I think it is very improbable, anyhow for five 
years, that anybody will get in through India. 

27084. You think that, perhaps, in five years 
individuals might do so ?—Yes, they might ; and 
then there would be ample time to deal with the 
matter. 

27085. You do not see any difficulty in the 
way of imposing a reservation at that particular 
moment ?—I think the principle is admitted by 
most sensible people that the spirit of the Service, 
and its numbers, must be British. I admit that 
most heartily ; and that being the case, I do not 
see why it should not be put in when the danger 
arises rather than putting it in beforehand, 

27086. It is because you have so heartily 
admitted this that I have asked you whether you 
do not consider it a wiser and a better policy, in 
the interests of India, to impose the reservation 
now sooner than later ?—Certainly, if the danger 
arose there must be this reservation ; and it is for 
Statesmen, rather than for a witness, to say 
whether it is better to put that reservation now 
or later. 

27087. “ Sufficient to the day is the evil there¬ 
of ” ?—Yes. Otherwise, on principle, if there was 
any danger of its becoming more than 20 per cent. 
I should certainly be one of the first to ask for 
legislation about it. 

27088. You suggest that there should be 
variations in the Syllabus of the examination ?— 
Yes ; I have suggested some very slight variations. 

27089. Variations in the direction of includ¬ 
ing subjects which would be more favourable for 
Indians ?—I should like to put Persian, with 500 
marks, on the same level as French and German. 
To do so would not be such a very great thing. 
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And I should also like to put Sanskrit and Arabic 
on the same level as Greek and Latin. With regard 
to Sanskrit and Arabic, I do not say that it is so 
very necessary. I do not hold very strong views 
upon that; but I think that Persian ought to be 
placed on the same level as French and German. 

27090. That, of course, would add materially 
to the chance of Indians being successful in the 
examination ?—It would not do so very materially. 
It is only 500 marks, I believe, or something like 
that. 

27091, You are satisfied, I believe, with the 
present age-limit for the examination ? Yes. 

27092. If it could be shown that the present 
age-limit is unsuitable for obtaining the best 
British officers, would you favour a reduction of 
the age? No, I would not, because I cannot 
admit the first premises. 

27093. You do not agree with the view which 
some people hold that the age is too high ?—No. 
It is no use bringing boys out as administrators. 

27094. You do not regard it as of importance 
to secure for the Indian Civil Service Indians who 
are representative of the various Provinces and 
communities ?—Provinces I have not thought about 
very seriously. So far as communities are concerned, 

I do not know; but I would not have any com¬ 
munal separation. 

27095. You do not think there would be any 
difficulty in posting an Indian from one Province 
to another ?—No. I think it would be rather a 
good thing. 

27096. We have had a good deal of evidence 
during our enquiry to the effect that the Muham¬ 
madan community would suffer under a system of 
simultaneous examination. You do not share that 
view ? I think as long as you have got examina¬ 
tions it ought to be an open door; otherwise you 
would go about it in another way. 

27097. I observe in your answer to question 
(54) that you advocate that Muhammadans should 
be recruited in greater numbers for the Provincial 
Civil Service?—Yes. 

27098. What distinction do you draw be¬ 
tween the Indiar: Civil Service and the Provincial 
Civil Service in this respect ?—First, in the Indian 
Civil Service the present system does not guaran¬ 
tee any limit, it would be introducing a new 
principle into it; while, in the Provincial Civil 
Service, there is m ore or less a moral understand¬ 
ing that certain Muhammadans get in in practice. 
That is one thing. Secondly, one expects from a 
man who has got into the Indian Civil Service 
(and has had the brains to get in) a certain greater • 
liberality of view than from a man who gets into 
the Provincial Civil Service. Thirdly, the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service man has to deal very much 
with the smaller questions which are not likely to 
come before Government, or before public opinion, 
or before the Press ; so that he can favour his own 
people more than a man high up who has to deal 
with more important questions. 

27099. Do you anticipate that Muhammadans 
will soon stand a fair chance with other classes 
and creeds in competitive examinations ?—No ; I 
think their chance would be worse than it is 
now. 

27100. You ask for an increase in the salaries 
of the officers of the Provincial Civil Service V— 
Yes. 


27101. And you do so on the score of the 
improved standard of living, and the general rise 
in prices ?—Yes. 

27102. Can you tell us what you would 
regard as a suitable rise in salaries ? Prices have 
risen so much of late years. People with fixed 
incomes are not having a good time now as 
compared with people who have not got fixed 
incomes. I think a general rise in salary would 
be a good thing. 

27103. Are you in favour of instituting a 
time-scale ? —What does that mean ? 

27104, The automatic increase every year of 
pay in the various grades ?—I have not considered 
it. I may say, however, that I should like to see 
Collectors get more than they do now, and also 
Government officers in big towns, ami the Secre¬ 
taries to Government who live in Bombay and 
Poona. It is absurd that they should get the same 
pay as they got 10, 15 or 20 years ago. On the 
other hand, there are places where it is different. 
The rise in prices is greatest in the towns, and also 
where new social duties have arisen. 

27105. You are not prepared to give us any 
details; but, generally, you would like to see 
better terms, as far as salaries are concerned, for 
the Service?—Yes, for all the officers who live in 
towns. 

27106. (Sir Murray Hamnick .) I should 
like to ask you a question with regard to the 
remark you made just now that you thought 
Muhammadans would he no worse off under simul¬ 
taneous examination than they are now. Do you 
not think that out of the number of candidates 
who go home to prepare for the Indian Civil 
Service, Muhammadans bear a considerably larger 
proportion to the total than they wouid be likely 
to bear to the total number of students who went 
up for simultaneous examination in India ?—I 
think that for the first three or four years that 
might happen; but Muhammadans have woke up 
to sending boys to school. 

27107. You think it would be only tem¬ 
porary ?—I think it would be only temporary. 

27108 . You would agree, first, at all events, 
that Muhammadans in simultaneous examinations 
out here would be considerably more handicapped 
than they are in the examination at home ?— 
Honestly, I believe that for the first few years 
nobody would get in from simultaneous examina¬ 
tion. 

27109. So that it would not very much 
matter ?—No; I do not think it very much 
* matters. 

27110. I take it that one of your objections to 
the exclusive way of getting into the Indian Civil 
Service by examination at home is that you think 
students who go home run a great deal of risk, 
in their character and so on, by being sent to 
England to pa^g their examination, and their 
having to live under not very good supervision for 
three or four years before the examination takes 
place : I suppose that would be one of your objec¬ 
tions to the present system ?—I say that so far as 
their being two or three years in England, locked 
up, working hard at study, merely learning the 
thing up, they might just as well do it here. 
They would not, of course, get into touch with 
European life and people. The only danger I 
anticipate would be the cramming effect of it. 
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27111. You do not regard the dangers of 
student life in London as any great objection ?— 
Those who go up for the Indian Civil Service have 
to work so hard at it that there is very little time 
for anything else. 

27112. Supposing you cannot get simultaneous 
examinations, what would you think of the system 
which has been suggested to us of giving scholar¬ 
ships to selected boys much younger than at 
present, boys of thirteen and fourteen, and sehding 
them home to public schools in England with, 
more or less, a guarantee that if they do not get 
into the Indian Civil Service, assuming their con¬ 
duct was good, they would be provided for in 
other Services in this country ? If that were 
possible, what would Your Highness think of a 
system of that kind ?—I should be opposed to it. 

27113. Do you think that parents would be 
ready to send their children home at that age ?— 
Some might, and some mighl not. Parsees pro¬ 
bably would. 

27114. What would be your objection to a 
scheme of that sort ?—To begin with, 1 should say 
that it was for the parents, those who had made 
their money, and believed in that. I do not think 
that it is the business of the State to help parents 
to give luxuries to their children. I should say, 
let those parents who believed in that, pay for it. 
1 should not oppose that, but I do not think it is 
the business of the State. 

27115. You would not take the objection that 
these children would be too much Europeanised, 
and that they would come back too much oat of 
touch with the people of this country?-—I think 
that parents who are rich people migut send their 
children to England. 1 would not object to that 
because when they come back here they will have, 
more or less, some concern in their own social life 
here as they would have in England. If they 
have the means let them go ; but if they have not 
the means, I do not see why the tax-payer should 
pay for it. 

271 Hi. Ido not understand how you fit in 
your ages. You would not touch the present age. 
Do you think the present age is satisfactory ? — 
Yes, I think, on the whole, that it is a good 
thing. He has time to learn things. 

27117. In answer to question (14) yo l say 
that you think 25 is a suitable age for Civilians to 
commence their duties ?—Yes, to commence ijheir 
duties. 

271 IS. But in answer to question (29) yon 
suggest that they should have two years in 
Europe ; that one should be spent at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and one year in travelling about; and 
then in answer to question (33) you suggest a col¬ 
lege out here ?—Yes, a college out here, but only 
for Englishmen. 

27119. That is what I wanted to get out. 
You intend that Englishmen should only have one 
year at home instead of two ?—Yes, on probation. 

27120. One year at home, and then the col¬ 
lege for Englishmen here ?—Yes. 

27121.. Do you think it would be a good 
thing to shut up Englishmen iu a college in one 
•central place for two or three years ? You say 
you think that young officers should not first of ail 
be sent to districts where they are apt to form 
initial opinions of India and Indians based on 
faulty deductions. If you sent them and shut 
them up in a college in one part of India, they 


would not get any association with Indians 
during that period ?—I would suggest about forty 
or fifty .of them going on tour, and looking at the 
interesting things in the country. For instance, 
send them up to Agra, and so on, on tour in the 
same way as they do with the Stall College people. 
They send them to the battlefields. They would 
go in the same way, see the country, and learn 
its history, and so on. I think that would be a 
good thing ; and in that way they would know 
more about the country. 

27122. Probably one great objection to a 
scheme of that sort is that it would be rather 
expensive to keep a set of boys here at one college 
under the supervision of Europeans, and have them 
sent about the country and to mix with Indians 
of good society and see interesting places. It 
would be very nice for the boys, but rather expen¬ 
sive for the Government ?—If the Government 
were ready to send boys to ltugby and Eton for 
their education, where they would have a good 
time, I do not see why they should not do as I 
suggest in this ease, for these young fellows would 
be their own servants, and they would merit more. 

27123. ( Sir Valentine CAirol.) I should like 
to ask Your Highness further about what you 
regard as the effect of sending young Indian boys 
tr England at an early age. You have, I suppose, 
made some observations of your own. You have, 
probably, followed the careers of a certain number 
ot young.men who have passed through that form 
of education. Do you regard the result as unsatis¬ 
factory on the whole of sending boys to England 
to be educated young, and to have, what we call, 
a thorough Euglish education ? Do you think 
the results, when they have returned to India, 
have been unsatisfactory ?—Yes, on the whole I 
think they have. It has not been sufficiently 
satisfactory as to be remarkable. None of them 
have shone in any way. 

27124. Do you know of instances where it has 
been remarkably unsatisfactory ?—Yes, there is the 
instance of \rabinda Ghose. 

27125. You have not personally come across 
cases which have been eminently satisfactory ?— 
No, not one. 

27126. On the other hand, you are extremely 
anxious, I understand, to preserve in the adminis¬ 
tration what is called the “British tone” ?—Not 
only British tone, but Englishmen. I know so 
far as to say that it must be essential not only 
that there should be British tone, but that English¬ 
men must be iu a preponderating majority. That, 

I fully and sincerely admit. 

27127. Supposing, for a moment, that you 
had to assign some limit to the number of Indians 
whom you think at the present moment it would 
be desirable to have in the administration of the 
country, what would be the percentage of Indians 
which you would be inclined to name ?—Now, it 
is only 6 per cent, which is absurdly small, I 
think. 

27128. Then what would you consider to be 
reasonable ?—For the next few years, I should say 
10 per cent. 

27129 And then you would have that revised 
from time to time ?—Yes, naturally. Every 
decade or so it would have to be revised, a slight 
increase. 

27130. But you think that at present 10 per 
cent, would be a reasonable percentage?—Yes. 
But as I do not think there is any danger of 
getting more I api not sure that, as a matter of 
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tactics, it would he a good thing to have it. It is 
purely a tactical question. 

27131. We are engaged in an enquiry which, 
it is to be hoped, may result in certain recommen¬ 
dations which will be, probably, for a series of 
years the basis for the recruitment of the members 
of the administrative services of this country. 
Do you not think it would be wiser at the present 
moment to take into consideration those possibili¬ 
ties (if the contingency dees not arise, no harm is 
done) and to settle some sort of basis or limit 
which would last for a certain number of years, 
possibly subject to a time-scale on revision, rather 
than leave the question open, as you suggest, to 
chance, which would compel (should results arise, 
which you regard as improbable, but which might 
arise) the whole thing to be again revised ?—In 
your question you used the words “ few years.” 
I. think that within a few years it is not only 
improbable, but impossible. I think that within 
the next five or ten years it is impossible that there 
would be anything more than 10 per cent. 

27132. Do you think that it is impossible 
within the next twenty-five years ?—Twenty-five 
years in India is more than a generation. 

27183. You must remember, after all, that the 
last Public Services Commission took place about 
twenty-five years ago, and therefore one may hope 
that there will be a certain finality for the recom¬ 
mendation of this Commission covering another 
generation. Do you think it is absolutely safe to 
leave that contingency entirely out of our calcula¬ 
tions ?—This Commission has come out to study 
the whole problem, but this is only a small question. 
The moment you see so many Indians coming in, 
say after ten years, there might be Government 
Resolutions saying that after such and such a date 
only such and such a percentage may come in. I 
would deal with the matter by a Government 
Resolution rather than by a Commission of this 
kind. 

27134. You think it would be easier for the 
Government of India to place a limitation, which 
would probably be unacceptable to many people, 
simply by way of a Resolution, than it would be 
for the Government of India to do so backed by 
the recommendations of a Commission such as ours 
with the full consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government at home ?—I think this Commission 
might give the Government of India power to 
move by Resolution. You might say, for instance, 
in your recommendations that the moment such 
and such a percentage got in the Government 
should deal with it. 

27135. Going to another point, you are the 
spiritual bead of numerous Muhammadan com¬ 
munities in India, are you not ?—Of one sect only. 

27136. Numerous Muhammadans ?-—It is not 
very numerous in India, it is very small. 

27137. It is not a community which is likely 
to furnish any large quota to the classes who may 
be expected to compete in the simultaneous 
examination ?*—-.Amongst Muhammadan communi¬ 
ties, it is a community which, for its numbers, will 
probably have more in proportion to any other. 

27138. I ask you about your own community 
because you are more closely acquainted with the 
feelings of your own community than with those 
of Muhammadans at large. Is your community 
dissatisfied with the present system of administra¬ 
tion of the Government ?—No; they are a very 
loyal community. 


27139. Are they not satisfied with the agencies 
through which the administration is carried on, the 
agency of the Civil Service ?—They think it is a 
very good service, and all that ; but they think 
there might be a few more Indians in it. That is 
the feeling, that after six years, 6 per cent, is a 
very small proportion. 

27140. Do they think they would benefit by 
the possible importation into the administration of 
a very large Hindu element which has no special 
interests in common with your community?— 
Certainly, if you put it in that way, a very large 
mixture of Indians,—I think the average man 
would rather be taken aback by it; but a small 
increase is quite different. 

27141. You are anxious to preserve not only 
the large number of Englishmen, but also the 
British tone ?—Yes. 

27142. And you desire, I suppose, that the 
Indians who enter the administration should be, in 
regard to what are considered the best char¬ 
acteristics of Englishmen, on a level with them ?— 
Yes, or anyhow, aspiring to have the English 
spirit in their dealings with affairs. 

27148. And you think that that can be as 
well acquired by education in India as by any 
education in England ?—Looking around me, the 
men I have seen who have had most of this spirit 
were men who were brought up by the best 
Englishmen in India rather than men who have 
gone to England; so that, judging by that, I say 
you ought to get it just as well here after so many 
years. The men who have that desire, who have 
that spirit, most in their lives, are the men who 
have spent their early lives here, who have been 
educated here, and who afterwards went to Europe. 

27144. You think that these men you have in 
your mind are not exceptional, but they are con¬ 
spicuous representatives of a type which is becoming 
sufficiently general among the educated class in 
India?—Yes. What I say is this, that it was 
only the last generation which began to produce 
that type, so that probably in the next generation 
there will be more of them. That type, so far, 
has been more produced by men who have been 
brought up here, on the influence of their own 
family, and people, and religion, rather than by 
those men who have gone to England for their 
education. 

27145. Looking round generally at the results 
of western education in India amongst the youn» 
men of the present day, I should like to ask you 
whether you mean that the results are such as to 
promise a considerable increase in the number of 
Indians who can share the best characteristics of 
the.Euglish mind and English temper without 
having teen to England ?—1 think when they are 
grown up they ought to go to England, when they 
can draw conclusions for themselves. I think they 
ought to see English life. 

27146. The proposal which has been made by 
a great many witnesses to us is that opportunities 
should be furnished for the larger employment of 
Indians by increasing the number of listed posts 
to which access is obtained now from the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and assimilating the position of 
Indians who have obtained those posts absolutely 
with the position of Civilians. Is that a recom¬ 
mendation which you would condemn ?—In what 
way assimilating the position to the Civil Service; 
only in pay, or in what ? 

27147. That they should on being appointed 
to what are now called these listed posts become 
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ipso facto members of the Indian Civil Service, in 
the cadre of the Civil Service, with that pay, and, 
I presume, the pension ?—The pension would com¬ 
plicate things very much. 

27148. But assuming that complication 


can 


be got over, would you condemn that ?—Would 
they have the same prospects afterwards of be¬ 
coming Commissioners and Members of Council ? 


27149. That is the hypothesis. They 
be assimilated entirely into the Indian C 
Service ?—-Then it would be a very good th. 

It would bring in more from the Provincial Civil 
Service. It would give chances. Yes, I think it 
would be a good thing. 

27150. Do you think that the proof given 
men in the Provincial Civil Service who h 
worked for a certain number of years, and 
shewn in their administrative work the same 
qualities which we desiderate for the Indian Civil 
Service, would not afford a better qualification 
entering into the Indian Civil Service than 
competitive examination ?—I think it would 
a very r good thing to have a certain amount 
both sorts. 

27151. Will you kindly answer my question? 
I will put it in another way. Do you think 
open competition would give a better guarantee! 
fitness for work in the Indian Civil Service than 
the fact that a man in the Provincial Civil Service 
has already for a certain number of years 
performed the work of his post efficiently, and 
actually displayed those characteristics which 
all desiderate in the Indian Civil Service ? 
man who has displayed that is naturally better. 
He has given the proof of his efficiency. You 
the result of that; while the other, at the best, is 
a dark horse. 

27152. Not that you believe absolutely ijliat 
open competition is the one way of proving 
efficiency of men in the Indian Civil Service ?-J-So 
many men who have failed in the Indian 
Service have proved themselves wonderful meij 
the Bar. 

27153. There is only one other question 
should like to ask you. I understand that 
wish to give Persian literature the same marks 
French and Herman ?—Yes. 

27154. Of course I need not say that you 
quite acquainted with the part which Frdnch 
and German play in the culture of Western 
civilisation and progress. Do you think that 
the purposes of broadening the outlook of a yo 
Indian student and familiarising him with 
mind of the West, and with the thought of 
Western world, Persian can afford, in any 
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that he has had a good education in English, 
in the classical history of the West, I think 
addition of the humanities of Persian literature 
would be as useful to him as the extra knowledge 
of the West which lie will get from French and 
German literature. 

27155. It is not that you underrate the value 
of a knowledge of German and French ?—I think 
that German and French are most excellent for 
Indians, but I think, especially for Indians, that a 
certain amount of knowledge of Persian would be 
of great importance. 

27156. You would not describe German as it 
was described by a witness in Calcutta as a rising 
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language in the way that the Bengali language is 
amongst Indian languages ?•—No, I would not. 

27157. (Mr. Madge.) In your suggestions 
relating to the recruitment of the Public Service, 
has this idea occurred to you, that the Commission 
may have to consider whether the interests of the 
great masses of this country run in the same 
direction as those of a small educated class, and that 
we may have to consider how far the conditions of 
recruitment bear upon that question ? Are they the 
same in all respects, and if they are not, whether 
we have not to consider whether the recruitment 
which would serve one class would serve the great 
masses equally well ?—The welfare of the nation 
is one and the same, I think. 

27158. Do you think that the conglomeration 
of the peoples we find in India at the present 
moment constitute a nation in the ordinary sense 
of the term ?—No, not in the European sense of 
the term, but in the geographical expression 
which we call India. 

27159. But there may be divisions in that 
Empire, the interests of some portions of which 
do not run in exactly the same direction as those 
of others. And here I do not compare one 
Province with another, the great ignorant voiceless 
masses on the one hand, and the small educated 
class on the other. I do not say that their 
interests are different, but it is quite conceivable 
that they may be, and that Government, and this 
Commission, may have to consider the conditions 
of recruitment with reference to the difference 
between these two classes ?—I think this place is 
like Russia. There is a small minority of educated 
people, aud a vast ignorant majority, just as in 
Russia. It is on the same level in a way. 

27160. But in Russia you practically have a 
homogeneous Slave population, which you have 
not in this country ?—I thought you meant that 
you put the difference between the ignorant and 
the educated, and not tlie difference between 
various communities. 

27161. That was the main consideration in 
my mind. I should like your opinion upon any 
portion of my question which yon would care to 
give an opinion upon ?—I think, roughly speak¬ 
ing, as one speaks in great generalities, that I 
might say, yes, it is the same interest. In the 
general sense in which the question has been put 
my answer is that it is the same. 

27162. In your answer to question (4) you say: 
“ I would adopt the system of recruitment to the 
exigencies of modern times so as to give a wider 
scope for satisfying the legitimate aspirations of 
Indians and the fullest development of their 
talents.” Now, apart from any suggestion which 
you have already made, have you considered any 
method of enlisting, say, the scions of good 
families, with local influence ? Let me put it in 
this way. For instance. Lord Curzou started the 
Cadet Corps for enlisting in military service: 
could you think of any scheme for enlisting in 
the Civil Service men of local influence, who 
would he a great help to the British Government 
if they could be brought in ’—Something like the 
Cadet Corps—yes, I think it might be done with 
advantage. 

27163. It would be a great help to us if you, 
in your position, could give us some suggestion of 
any method by which that class might be 
-fathered in ?—Places like the Rajkumar Colleges 
might be increased all over India. 
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27164. As a matter of fact, have students of 
the Rajkumar Colleges enlisted to any extent in 
the Indian Civil Service ?—Unfortunately they 
cannot. They are not Natives of India. That is 
the misfortune. 

27165. But you think that if similar Colleges 
were instituted within British territory we might 
get hold of men of that stamp ?■—Yes, I think so. 
And if social influence could be brought upon 
parents and relatives to send their children there, 
that also would be an advantage; because many 
of that class, the moment they have sufficient to 
live upon, have not sufficient incentive to do 
anything. 

27166. Would it be of immense benefit, both 
to the Government and to the country generally, 
if public spirit could be developed in that class to 
the extent of making them join the Indian Civil 
Service ?—I think it would be a very good thing, 
the very best thing. 

27167. Having regard to the fact that for a 
considerable number of years many students under 
the simultaneous examination system would not 
get into the Service, and, on the other hand, even 
if a large proportion got in, they would be 
comparatively small in relation to the whole 
number of students competing, do you think that 
any dissatisfaction which is now felt would be 
allayed by your suggestion ?—Yes ; I think it 
would shew that it was “ a fair field and no 
favour It would open the door. 

27168. Do you mean that a concession would 
be made to sentiment ?—Yes; and in some cases 
it would greatly help certain classes. It would 
very much help some very brilliant boys of 
comparatively poor parents who are too proud to 
go and beg from other people in order to pay the 
expenses of sending their children to England. 
Now, the only poor people who go there are 
without much spirit of self-respect. In my 
position I have constantly had people asking for 
that kind of thing, help and assistance for sending 
their children to England, while similarly good 
people would not do that, for they are too proud to 
ask. It would give those boys a chance. 

27169. With reference to the British tone 
which you think it desirable to maintain in the 
Service, do you think we can ever perfect our 
machinery so highly as not to depend at all upon 
the personality of the official ?—The human 
equation will always remain. There will always 
be the human equation. It is one man and 
another; and it will always make a difference. 

27170. There is this about it, that if there 
were defects in the machinery the personality of 
the officer might correct that; whereas, if there 
was a defect in the personality of any officer, no 
perfection in the machinery would compensate 
for that ?—No doubt a very bad man might spoil 
any machinery, and a very good man could 
improve anything. 

27171. Is it not a necessary inference from 
that that it is absolutely necessary to maintain a 
strong personality rather than merely perfecting 
machinery that would work automatically ?—I 
am taking the average. The average human being 
is neither one extreme nor the other; so that good 
machinery would make the average work better. 

27172. With reference to the increase in 
salaries, of , which you are in favour, you have 
referred to residence in towns ?—Yes. 

27173. There are two distinct questions, the 
one is the relative expensiveness of living in towns, 


and, on the other hand, the general increase in 
prices all round. Would not an increase in salaries 
all round be better on the one hand, while a 
house allowance, or something like that, might be 
made for town residents ? It is not necessary to 
entangle the two questions. They are quite dis¬ 
tinct. One regards the rise in prices everywhere, 
and possibly we may not come to a conclusion 
about that until the Prices Commission has issued 
their Report. Do you not think it is wise, re¬ 
gardless of town residents, to raise the salaries all 
round with reference to the rise in prices ?—No, I 
do not think so, because, in some districts, although 
prices have risen as to necessities there has been 
no great increase in luxuries in the same way as 
there has been in towns. In districts so-called 
luxuries have not become de facto necessities; so 
I do not think that that alone would justify 
a rise. 

27174. Would you not really be in favour of 
a house allowance in towns ?—I am in favour of a 
rise in pay in towns. 

27175. Not pay, but house allowance. That 
would remove them from the general question of 
the rise in prices ?—Yes, I might give house 
allowance; but I would prefer to give a man a 
round sum, and let him get along for himself. If 
he had a house allowance he would be all the time 
worried as to whether his house was equal, or not, 
to the allowance he gets. 

27176. You have said that districts vary with 
regard to prices. You do not think you can take 
in a general view the fact that there has been a 
rise, it may be more or less in some places, hut has 
not there been such a general rise as to make it 
desirable to raise salaries ?—I think the mere rise 
in prices has not been sufficiently great to make 
that necessary; but I think the rise in the amenities 
of life, in addition to the prices in towns and 
important places, has been so great that it would 
necessitate a rise in salaries. 

27177. (Mr. Macdonald .) With regard to the 
training of Indians in England from the age of 
14, you have expressed general views about it. 
■Supposing, as a matter of fact, this system were 
adopted, and that we gave scholarships and sent 
them over to England, and brought them back 
here as members of the Indian Civil Service, 
would it, in your Highnesses opinion, very largely 
improve the character of the Indian section of the 
Indian Civil Service cadre ?—I am taking it as 
an impossibility. I am very much opposed to the 
whole thing. I think it would be a bad 
suggestion. 

27178. Would you dot your i’s and cross your 
t ; s by answering that question ? Supposing, as a 
great misfortune, that system were adopted. In 
your opinion, and from your knowledge of the 
young men, both Muhammadan and Hindu, who 
have gone over to England at the age of 13 or 
14, do you think that the Indian section of the 
Indian Civil Service would be much improved ?— 
Judging by those examples which I have seen 
(of course I have seen only limited examples) 
there would not be many. I do not think it 
would be improved, judging from those I 
have seen. 

27179. And so far as objections are taken to 
the capacities of the existing Indians in the Indian 
Civil Service, you do not think there would be any 
improvement if we adopted this method ?—What 
are the objections taken to existing Indians ? 
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27180. I do not want to go into that ? — 
Unless I know what the objections are I cannot 
answer you. 

27181. Theve are certain objections that they 
hare not got enough of the characteristics of 
Englishmen, that they are very good officers in 
many respects, but thjjit in crisis they are not 
quite so reliable as they might be. I am thinking 
of the whole bulk of evidence which has been 
placed before ns. The proposal is that in order to 
eliminate the experience—deficiencies—this scheme 
should be started. Do you see the position ?—It 
is very hypothetical. The system has not yet been 
tried. I have no reasons, from the examples I have 
seen of those who have been brought up in English 
schools, to imagine that they would be so very 
different from other Indians of the same age and 
class. That is all I can go on. 

27182. That is all I thought you would 'be 
able to say, but I wanted to get it so far as that. 
With reference to the changes you propose in the 
Syllabus, I suppose your assumption is that only 
the Indian candidate would take Persian; or do 
you assume that the English candidate would also 
take Persian ?—I should like the English candi¬ 
date to take Persian. I think it wra’d be a very 
good thing if he took it; but I think, on the 
whole, an Englishman is much more likely to take 
French or German. 

27183. At the same time, you think it would 
be far better if English candidates had a little 
more knowledge of Oriental culture ?—Yes, I 
think it would be a very good thing. It is greatly 
needed. 

27184. Let us look at it from this point of 
view. If the English candidate, after having 
6pent time in acquiring a knowledge and a 
sympathy with Eastern culture, should happen to 
fail in his examination, and never get into tnc 
Indian Civil Service at all, that would be rather a 
bad plan, would it not?—Yes, it would be a very 
bad plan. 

27185. How far would yon agree with this 
conclusion, that it is far better to select your 
subjects for the open competition from a somewhat 
less specialised series of subjects, and then give! a 
much longer time for probation after they have 
passed their open competition, and during thjat 
time of probation introduce your English candidates 
to Eastern civilisation and Eastern culture ?—You 
mean that after he has passed he should get into 
touch with Eastern civilisation and Eastern learning: 
that would be one way; and in the ease of English¬ 
men you might give them more marks for Arabic 
and Sanskrit than for Persian if they took 
it up. 

2718’S. I should like to get your opinion about 
it. The theory about this open competitive 
examination is that when a man fads he has not 
wasted time ia preparing for it which will not be 
useful in adopting other means of livelihood : 
that is the fundamental theory?—It would be a 
good thing. 

27187. My suggestion to you, in order that 
I may get your opinion, is that we ought to 
rigidly keep to that so far as the open competitive 
examination is concerned, but that we should meet 
your point, namely, to bring the Englishman into 
closer contact with Asiatic culture during the 
period which we call the probationary period. 
What I should like your Highness’s opinion upon 
is, do you think the Commission would be well 
advised if it weat upon these lines, that far mere 


care should be takea after he has passed to intro¬ 
duce him to India in all its aspects?—To its 
intellectual and aesthetic aspects, yes, I think it 
would be very good. 

27188. And therefore that we should be, 
perhaps, bettor advised if we laid emphasis upon 
Persian, and all that it stands for in your mind, 
during the probationary training, rather than lay 
emphasis upon it before the open competition has 
been passed ?—Yes, I think that would be a good 
tbiug too. 

27189. If you do that you do not compel the 
English candidate to waste a certain amount of his 
time, assuming that he is unsuccessful ?—If you say 
before lie passes, I follow. I understand that you 
put Oriental learning on the same level as, say, 
the grand tour of Europe. I thiuk that is a very 
good thing for the European. 

27199. Have you thought it out? If you 
work out the two periods of the candidate’s career, 
before he has passed his open competition, and 
after he has passed his open competition, but before 
he goes into active service, if you would draw the 
lino between the period of the open competition 
and the period of probation, and if you have got 
the idea that I suggested to you about making the 
probation a full training in Oriental experience, 
must not you reduce the age at which the open 
competition is held ?—At preseut the probation¬ 
ary periol is two years. One year you were 
going to give ti Oriental training, as I understand. 

27191. At present it is one year?—Well, 
then, you will have to reduce it, yes. 

27192. You would have to increase the pro¬ 
bation ?—Yes, you will have to increase the proba¬ 
tion, and do away with the Oriental learning from 
the curriculum. 

27L93. If my mini was running very much 
upon these lines, your Highness does not see very 
much objection to it ?—I approve of it ou this 
condition, thit afterwards there was ths Oriental 
learning. I think it would be a good thing that 
they should know more about that. 

27191. And in that probationary period you 
would not only bring in Persian, but Indian 
Economies and Indian History, and Indian 
Administration ?—Yes, and the best literature that 
existed, the best literature of the country. 

27195. There is one question which I should 
like to ask you, which is germane to this, and I 
am sure your Highness will assist me by throwing 
some light upon it. In the Indian Civil Service 
cadre, in its completeness, you say that the 
European element must be represented, not merely 
by men trained in England, but by English¬ 
men ? —Yes. 

27196. Then ia your idea there should be 
another section which is not going to be denation¬ 
alised Indians ?—That is so. 

27197. But Indians who understand Eng¬ 
land?—Yes, Indians who understand England, 
that is so. 

27198. Indians who are not palmed off as 
Englishmen ? — Yes, like Englishmen who under¬ 
stand Germany. 

27199. Therefore the problem which we have 
to face, whether we do it successfully or not, so 
far as the Indian is concerned, is how to select by 
competition and by subsequent training Indians 
who will understand English methods, but who 
will come back to India with their foundations no 
India. That is a very general proposition. Do I 
understand that your Highness agrees with it ? 
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Prom that fundamental proposition a great many 
things follow ?—Do you ask, how you would bring 
that about ? 

27200. Do you agree that that is the pro¬ 
blem ?—That is the problem of the country, of 
course. The question is, how to do it. 

27201. You agree with that sort of general 
idea which I have been putting before you ?—Yes: 
an Indian who actually is an Indian, and has 
remained an Indian, and yet who has got the 
spirit of the West, and who realises how an 
Englishman would look upon things. 

27202. (Mr. Sly.) How many years have you 
been President of the Moslem League ?—Sinee 
its foundation. 

27203. In what year was it founded ?—In 
3906 or 1907, I am not quite sure of the date. It 
was really formed in 1908. It was being formed 
between 1906 and 1908. 

27204. Can you tell me whether the Moslem 
League has considered the question of simultaneous 
examination, or not?—It is being considered by 
all the branches of the League I believe at this 
moment. 

27205. And by the Central Committee?— 
They began considering it when I was at 
Lucknow. 

27206. Have they considered it on any 
previous occasion ?—No, not at all ; now it is on 
the tapis. 

27207. You contend that under simultaneous 
examination very few Indians will get in for some 
years ?—Yes. 

27208. If that result were to happen, do you 
think that it will raise any political problem of 
importance in the country ? If this examination 
was held in India, and it was found that practically 
no Indians were successful, would there be any 
great political disappointment in the country ?—If 
they are sensible men, and reasonable, there ought 
not to be. It is their own fault if they cannot 
get in. 

27209. You say if they are reasonable?— 
Reasonable and sensible people would come forward 
and tell them. There would be two sides. When 
people are reasonable certain men always stand up 
against them, even in India. 

27210. You have suggested to us that instead 
of the 6 per cent, of Indians who are at present in 
the Indian Civil Service, the nunlber might be 
raised to 10 per. cent., and gradually increased up 
to 20 per cent. ?—Yes. 

27211. In making that recommendation, have 
you considered the fact that there is at present a 
certain proportion of Indians already recruited for 
superior posts, by means of what is known as the 
listed post system ?—1 say in addition that I 
would not take in half of the listed ones 
already given. 

27212. At present the listed-pcsts held by 
Indians are about 8 per cent, of the superior posts; 
and, of course, if we include the inferior posts, the 
percentage is very much larger. Is the 10 per 
cent, that you recommend, irrespective of the 
number of listed-posts altogether ?—Y es, irres¬ 
pective. 

27218. Can you give us any maximum that 
you would suggest for listed-posts and direct 
recruitment ?—There might be one or two per 
cent, increase of listed-posts and then it could be 
increased to 10 per cent., and then to 15, and then 
to 20 per cent, by and by. 


27214. But you have not considered the 
question of percentage by joining the two separate 
factors together ?—No. I have not. It is a very 
simple sum to work out. 

27215. It comes out to rather a surprising 
result. You have given us an opinion largely in 
favour of the education of Indians in India 
preferably to sending them home to England as 
young boys ?—Excuse me, not as au abstract 
proposition. 

27216. Having regard to this opinion of 
yours, with regard to Indians educated under 
Western methods in India, failing simultaneous 
examination, do you think there is any suitable 
method of direct recruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service which could be adopted in India ?—It 
could be devised, of course. I have not. thought 
carefully of an alternative method, but it could be 
devised. 

27217. Are you prepared to help us with any 
suggestion of an alternative method ?—The only 
good one I have so far read is that of 
Mr. Natrajan J s in the Indian Social Reformer , I 
think it is a very good alternative. It is the only 
alternative I have so far heard suggested. 

27218. And that is the one you suggest for 
our consideration ?—Yes, as an alternative. That 
is the only one so far that I have come across. 

27219. In your answer to question (19) 
you have suggested that Indians should be pro¬ 
moted to Commissionerships, and even to Lieut¬ 
enant-Governors if suitable ?—Yes. 

27220. I wish clearly to understand to what 
point you refer in your answer. There is no bar 
at present on an Indian member of the Indian 
Civil Service rising to those posts ?—No, there is 
no far : I hope no bar will be placed. 

27221. But it is not any change that you 
recommend ?—No; there cannot be any change. 
You cannot force them to appoint men. If a man 
comes up, and if he is sufficiently good for it, let 
him be appointed. 

27222. You do not desire any change upon 
that point ?—No, except that if a man turns up 
and he is good, by all means appoint him. 

27223. He is eligible at present, is he not ?— 
Yes. You leave it as it is. 

27224. I wish to understand your scheme of 
probation and training a little more clearly. For 
successful Indian candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service, do you recommend one year at the 
University ?— Yes. 

27225. Followed by one year’s travel in 
Europe ?—Or in America. I would give him the 
choice. 

27226. And for the English successful can¬ 
didate what do you recommend ?—I rather approve 
of Mr. Macdonald’s idea that his two years should 
be spent in India more or less studying Indian 
Literature, and Indian History, and Indian Econo¬ 
mies, and travelling about India generally. 

27227. Two years in India?—A few months 
to begin with he might spend outside. 

27228. Not spend one year at the University 
in England ?—No. He is supposed to be suffi¬ 
ciently imbued with that. 

27229. Then you refer to what you consider 
to be certain drawbacks in the training of Indian 
Civil Service men in districts. You say: “ I 

think young officers should not be first of all sent 
to districts ” ?—I mean men who have never been 
in a big city should not be immediately sent to 
districts. 
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27230. You think that the first training o 
European members should be in towns?—Yes 
or near a big town ; what I call the refined parts o: 
India. 

27231. Do you not think that if the Euro- 
pean Civilian's training was upon those lines, he 
would fail very much to get into touch with the 
ordinary agricultural problems, and peoples oi 
India?—He is sufficiently young to learn still; 
and he would not be any older than he is now. 

27232. The system hitherto followed has 
been, as far as possible, to keep them away from 
large Presidency towns, and send them out into 
districts so as to get close in touch with the 
agricultural conditions and peoples of the district. 
Do you now wish to reverse that policy ?—Was it 
ever a policy, or did it grow up ? The fact that 
he was very junior was the cause of his being 
sent straight to a small appointment. Naturally 
he went there. Was it a question of policy ? 

27233. It was a practice?—Yes, it was a 
practice. 

27234. And you wish to change that prac¬ 
tice ?— Y es. He is only on probation for two years, 
and bis probation is to be in India. 

27235. [Mr. Gokhale.) The views set forth 
in your written answers are, strictly speaking, 
your own?—Yes, entirely. 

27236. At the same time, can you tell us to 
what extent they are shared by leading members of 
your community ?—What do you mean by “my 
community"? I suppose you mean by the 
Mussalman community of India. 

27237. Have you had any means of knowing 
what views are held with regard to the matter 
by leading members of the Moslem League ?—I 
have naturally discussed it with all the Mussal- 
mans of some importance whom I have come 
across. 

27238. In Bombay or elsewhere?—When I 
was up country at Lucknow I had the opportunity 
of speaking to them. 

27239. To what extent are these views shared 
by the leading members ?—What do you mean by 
“ these views " ; which portion ? 

27240. Those about simultaneous examina- 
tiAs ?— On that point I do not thmk I have 
heard a single voice against it. Every Mussalman 
I have asked about it up country has been in 
favour of it. Of course I did not cross-examine 
them as you are cross-examining me. Ashing 
them generally, they were all in favour of it. 

27241. That is enough for my purpose. Has 
the Bombay Presidency Moslem League ex¬ 
pressed any opinion, do you know ?—I believe it 
has sent in a written paper, but I have not 
read it. 

27242. Do you know what that opinion is ?<— 
No, I have not read it; and I do not quite know 
what it is. 

27243. I believe it is in favour of simul¬ 
taneous examinations. You yourself advocate 
simultaneous examinations ?—Yes. 

27244. And, at the same time, yon do not 
propose to lay down a minimum for Europeans 
today ?—No. 

27245. Because you think the danger of 
Europeans falling below the required number is 
exceedingly remote ?— 1 That is so. 

27 246. It is really a theoretical danger only 1 l — 
That is how I look upon it. 

27247. And the same theoretical danger 
exists today ? —Yes. 
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27248, Because if a large number of Indians 
go and compete in London there is nothing to 
prevent them ?—As a matter of fact, there are 
thousands who can afford to send their children, 
but who do not. 

27249. The Government have allowed that 
danger to remain unprovided against ?—Yes. 

27250. And you would deal with the other 
danger in the same way ?—Yes, exactly. That is 
why I said that there is no need for putting it 
down. 

27251. I see you insist upon Indians who get 
into the Indian Civil Service passing the same 
examination, having the same papers, and the same 
everything ?—Yes. 

27252. Is that because you insist that Indians 
who get into the Indian Civil Service should be ou 
a footing of absolute equality with the English 
members ?—Yes. I think that there should be a 
fair field. There should be the open door, really, 
and putting them on the same level. 

27253. If Indians were promoted exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, from the Provincial Civil 
Service to the Indian Civil Service, and placed on 
the same level as suggested by Sir Valentine Chirol, 
do you think they would be regarded as the equals of 
the English members of the Service ?—I think if 
all men came in on that line, at once the public 
would say, ‘ Those are the Indians, and those are 
the Europeans.' But, certainly, if some get in 
exactly like Europeans it would be a good thing. 

27254. You would want them to come in in 
the same way as the English ?—That must be 
natural- There should be no racial bar. 

27255. If members come exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, from the Provincial Service, do you 
not think there would be something in their 
previous official upbringing which might militate 
against their asserting their equality with English¬ 
men ?—I think the exclusion of Provincial Service 
men would be a great mistake. 

27256. You mentioned an alternative scheme 
suggested by Mr. Natrajan ?—Yes. 

27257. Will you tell us briefly what that 
scheme is, because I have not seen it ?—I only saw 
it quite recently. It comes really to this, that M.A. 
Graduates of the Indian Universities who have got 
A certain amount of recommendation as to their 
general character, and so on, from the Principals 
of their Colleges, and who have got a proper train¬ 
ing, might then pass in from that examination 
quite apart from the Indian Civil Service one; 
and out of those that pass Government might 
nominate some. 

27258. Government nominates in the end? —I 
am not quite sure that Government nominates, but 
it is a system by which at the end few get in. 

27259. Is it open competition at the end ?— 
Yes, I believe so. On general lines I thought it 
was a good alternative. I think the scheme is good. 

27260. (Mr. Gkaubal.) In answer to question 
(2), I see you advocate the levelling up of the 
scale of marks as regards Sanskrit and Arabic and 
Greek and Latin. I suppose you are not particular 
as to how the levelling up is brought about—either 
by raking Sanskrit and A rabic to the same number 
of marks as Greek and Latin or by bringing down 
the marks for the latter ?—I would rather see 
Greek and Latin brought down, and Sanskrit and 
Arabic raised a little. I would prefer that, but I 
do not hold very strong views upon it. 

27261. What you want is that they should 
be on the same level ?—I think it would be a 
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good thing, hut I do not hold strong views 
upon it. . 

27262. You do not strongly hold the view 
that the levelling up must necessarily be by 
raising Sanskrit and Arabic, it may equally be 
done by lowering Latin and Greek ?—Yes. 

27263. Some questions have been put to 
you with regard to crammers'’ institutions 
starting up in India?—Yes. 

27264. Do you know if crammers’ institutions 
in England are patronized by Indians, or do 
Englishmen go to these institutions ?—I have 
already said that I do not know much about 
cramming institutions. I have heard most 
about them from Army Officers who have gone to 
crammers, so that it must be Englishmen. 

27265. I mean Englishmen who have come 
in as Indian Civil Servants ?—I suppose they go 
to such institutions, but I have never asked 
them. 

27266. I am under the impression that they 
do go ; but I wanted to know from you whether 
when the Indian Civil Servant comes out here, 
the public find any traces of the evils of his 
having studied at a crammer’s institution. Do 
you find from your experience of Indian Civil 
Servants, efficient servants of the Government, 
that they disclose any of the evils of having 
studied in the crammers’ institutions in the 
past ?—No. 

27267. I ask you that because I have heard 
some Englishmen say that they profited immensely 
from their education at crammers. Do you 
think it is easy to start a crammer’s institution 
like those in England ?—It would be a tremendous 
business. 

27268. It is a work which would cost an 
immense amount of money in order to be able to 
get the same sort of teachers and lecturers as they 
have at crammers’ institutions at Home?—Yes, 
it would be a very big business. 

27269. You have been asked about the policy 
or the difficulty , of posting Indian Civil Service 
men from different communities ?—Yes. 

27270. Is it not the policy, generally, of Gov¬ 
ernment to appoint a Bombay man to some other 
Presidency, and the man who belonged to that 
other Presidency to some other district ?—You said 
“ communities ”. 

27271. The question was put to you whether 
if a person of one community became an Indian 
Civil Servant persons of other communities 
would not object. It is with reference to that 
that I ask you whether the present policy, more 
or less, is not that you generally do not post men 
from the same Presidency ?—Naturally, because 
you want an independent man. 

27272. With regard to the fear which I find 
is very generally entertained about the larger 
number of Indians, the proportion you are contem¬ 
plating of 10 or 20 per cent., disturbing the 
British tone of the administration, you say that 
out of 1,294 Civil Servants there are at present 
only fifty-six Indians ?—Yes. 

27273. Can anybody find out that the British 
tone of the administration has been in the slightest 
degree injuriously affected by the admission of 
those fifty-six people ?—No. 

27274. Do you suppose that if those fifty-six 
men were to rise to one hundred there would be a 
chance of their injuriously affecting the British 
tone of the administration ?—None whatever, even 
if the number were a hundred and fifty. 


27275. As regards this question of the larger 
employment of Indians in the Service, you were 
asked whether your community supports the 
demand by the Indian public for a larger employ¬ 
ment. Am I right in supposing that the interests 
of your community, in this general question of the 
larger employment of Indians, are identical with 
those of all the other communities in India ?—By 
“ my community,” do you mean Mussalm&ns, or 
my own community. 

27276. I mean Muhammadans as a body ?—All 
the Muhammadans I have spoken to are in favour 
of simultaneous examinations with the exception 
of one Government officer. All the others are in 
favour of it. 

27277. The question is one of such general 
interest that it does not affect any particular sect 
or community. The question of the larger 
employment of Indians in the higher Services is 
of equal interest to all communities ?—Yes, I 
think so. 

27278. You were asked by Mr. Madge about 
the interests of the ignorant millions and the 
interests of the infinitesimally small educated 
portion of the Indian public ?—Yes. 

27279. Can you understand in what sense 
the interests of the small educated portion of the 
Indian public are in conflict with the interests of 
the ignorant millions?—No, I cannot. 

27280. Can you conceive of any direction in 
which they might be ?— I cannot conceive it in 
this vague way. I can conceive the interests of 
two individuals of any race being opposed, but 
I cannot conceive of it in this vague way. 

27281. With regard to the larger salaries 
which you recommend for the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice in your written answers, you were asked as 
to whether it would not do if there was a house 
allowance made for residence in towns. I suppose 
you are aware that the general body of Govern¬ 
ment servants in the Provincial Service, although 
they are themselves serving in the muffiassal and 
not in big towns, still generally have to keep a 
residence in town for the education of their 
children. It was suggested to you that instead of 
increasing the salaries all round as regards these 
Provincial Civil Servants, it would do if you flfwe 
a house allowance to such of the ProviMal 
Servants as resided in towns. That, I think, 
was put to you by Mr. Madge. I am putting 
this question to you, whether it is not a fact that 
in your experience the majority of the Civil 
Servants, although they are not serving iu towns 
but in tdlukas, have more or less all of them 
residences in the nearest district towns for the 
purpose of educating their children ?—That is so. 

27282. And therefore, although they are 
living in the muffassal, the increase in the 
amenities of life, and the increase in the cost of 
living, affect these servants, notwithstanding 
the fact that they are not residing in towns ?—» 
I think in some cases it does. A man must be 
of a certain age, and advanced to a certain 
position in the Service, by the time he has the 
need of sending his children there. 

27283. I am putting it in this way to as¬ 
certain if a rise in the salaries is not necessary even 
in the case of persons who may not themselves be 
serving in a district town ?—Yes. I think there 
might be a slight rise. If he is living in a town 
he has to entertain, and it is much more necessary. 

27284. What I wish to point put is that it 
must not be considefed unnecessary simply on 
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the ground that a man himself is not living in 
a town?—No, that is not the only reason for 
considering it. 

27285. ( Mr, Madge.) I should like to say 

that the suggestion attributed to me waa not 
attributed by me: I was in favour of both 
increases. 

27286. (Sir Theodore Morison.) I should like 
to have your recommendation with regard to 
Persian made clear. I think you suggested that 
it should be in the open competition examination 
before probation ?—Yes, before probation. 

27287. You agree with the suggestion of 
Mr. Macdonald that for Englishmen it might be 
advantageous that they should study Persian 
during probation ?—Yes. 

27288. And that therefore for them it was 
not particularly important that it should be in 
the open competition?—Yes. 

27289. There still remains the question of 
Indian competitors, does there not ?—Yes. 

27290. Do I understand that you recommend 
the introduction of Persian on the ground that it 
would help Indians, or because Persian contains a 
literature, as old, as rich, and as good a vehicle of 
culture as, we will say, Italian ? Which of those 
two is it ? Is it on the ground that Persian on its 
merits is as rich a vehicle of culture as Italian, or 
is it because Indians know it ?—It is on account of 
its wealth as a language and its historical tradi¬ 
tions; and, to a great extent, it would be of great 
assistance to a Hindu who went into the Service 
afterwards. 

27291. It was agreed to leave that sort of 
consideration out of the question in talking to Mr. 
Macdonald, because if a man fails to get in we do 
not want him to get into a cnl de sac: the thing 
is to be on the ground of general education ?—Yes. 

27292. And as a vehicle of general education, 
Persian is, in your opinion, fit to stand on a level 
with Italian?—Yes, I think so. 

27293. Therefore it would be differentiated 
from the Indian Vernaculars which have not such 
a rich literature?—Exactly. 

27294. It is upon its merits as a cultivated 
language ?—Yes. 

27295. And if its modern literature does not 
compare with French and German, it may at least 
oompare with Italian ?—Yes. 

27296. Arising out of your answers to your 
written questions, and what has been said around 
this table, I understand you desire that the Civil 
Service should remain for some time to come 
predominantly English ?—Yes. 

27297. You think it would be a good policy if 
a certain number of Indians could be advanced to 
very high posts in the Civil Service ?—Yes. 

2729S. Do I understand that that is the 
policy which you have mainly in view in your re¬ 
commendation ?—■-Yes. 

27299. If so, are simultaneous examinations 
the best way of attaining that end ? I will put 
it in another way. Supposing we cm Id device a 
scheme which will attain that particular e id rather 
more surely than simultaneous examinations, 
would you prefer it? If it got a small number of 
Indians into the higher posts rather than a larger 
number of Indians without any security that 
they would rise higher, your simultaneous examin¬ 
ations do not seem to me to offer any guarantee, 
or any likelihood, of Indians attaining those posts 
which you have indicated you would like them to 


attain ?—If you could devise a better meanB I 
should be in favour of it. 

27300. Is it that you want simultaneous 
examination as some witnesses have said, as being 
good per se, or do you advocate it so as to attain 
a definite policy, which is that some Indians 
should rise to very high posts ?—-I advooate it as 
a means of arriving at that policy. I think it is 
a very simple and a very direct way, and it would 
leave no bitterness afterwards. It will not be 
like nomination. It will not leave any bitterness 
afterwards. 

27301. My own doubt is whether it will 
attain that end. With regard to the answer 
which you gave to Mr. Gokhale, you said that 
the Mussalmdns you have spoken to havo been in 
favour, generally, of simultaneous examination ?— 
Yes. 

27802. Have they generally added a reserva¬ 
tion or rider to the effect that they would like a 
certain number of posts reserved for Muham¬ 
madans ?—Those I have spoken to at Lucknow 
said that they were in favour of simultaneous 
examinations. They wanted an open door and 
no favour. 

27303. They do not want any posts reserved ? 
—No ; with the exception of the one Government 
official in Bombay which I mentioned. With 
that single exception they all said that so far as 
the Indian Civil Service is concerned they did not 
want any reservation. I was doubtful myself, to 
a great extent, upon that point, and it was more 
for my own personal satisfaction that I asked the 
question. 

27304. You found that ^hat opinion waa 
general ?—Yes, the opinion^jras /general amongst 
themselves. 

27305. Were they the younger members 
of the community ?—A mixture. Many will 
probably be witnesses before the Commission, 
but 1 do not know. I was at Lucknow at the 
time. 

27306. I understand that your objection to 
the present Bystem of examination is that the 
English door is a handicap to the Indians, that it 
puts the Indian at a disadvantage ?—I do not 
say that that is my chief reason. It puts some 
deserving Indians at a disadvantage, say poor men 
of respectability witn sons. There are some 
people that Englishmen least meet with, and 
they are just the people who avoid officialism. 
They are not of the pauperized lot, people who 
would object to taking charity. 

27307. At the same weight the Englishman 
would generally beat the Indian, and therefore 
there is no advantage in handicapping the 
Indian ?—Exactly. That is what it comes to. 

27308. Do you not think that if you want 
to retain Englishmen in the Service some sort of 
handicap will eventually be necessary, because it 
will always be pleasanter for a man to serve his 
own country than any foreign country ?—It is 
not necessary. 

27309. It is not necessary for the Englishman 
to protect himself for serving in Whitehall, 
because there will be so little attraction for the 
Indian to go and serve in Whitehall. If yon are 
going to get an Englishman to serve out of his 
own country, surely in time you will have to 
give some sort of preferential advantage, 
otherwise he is sure to be ousted by the people 
to whom he is a much greater attraction : more 
people will compete ?—If there was any danger 
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of his being ousted I would reserve at once so 
many appointments for him. 

27310. Are you going to give him any kind 
of preferential treatment: is there anything less 
invidious than at present ?—We do not want to 
give him any kind of preferential treatment. 

27311. You must either help him to get in, 
or give him better pay ?—I have advocated a 
general rise of pay in all cities. I think 
Secretaries to Government, and so on, should have 
a rise in pay to begin with. Those who get in 
would not get these appointments for another 
25 yearsj and so for 25 years it would he 
Englishmen alone who would benefit by an 
increase of pay. Any increase of pay in the 
higher posts would benefit Englishmen, and I 
think it is right that it should be so. 

27312. (lord Ronaldshay.) When you were 
asked what your opinion would be with regard to 
reducing the age limit for the examination, I think 
you said it would be no use bringing out boys to 
this country ?—Yes. 

27313. I should like to know what you mean 
more definitely. Would you consider a person of 
the age of 21 or 22 to be a boy ?—I think that a 
person of 21 or 22 would have no experience} and 
to be left in a district is a great responsibility at 
rather a too early period of his life. 

27814. Were there any complaints on that 
score when the members of the Indian Civil Service 
did come out to this country at that age ?—•That 
was a good deal before my time. I think now 
that the people here are used to more developed 
men these young people would not carry the same 
weight as men of more advanced age. 

27315. But do you not think, perhaps, that 
a man who came out at the age of 21 or 22 
would come out with an open mind, and that he 
would find it easier to adapt himself to the condi¬ 
tions out here than a man of 24 or 25 ?—No ; I 
prefer 25. 

27316. After your answers to Sir Valentine 
Cbirol, I am not quite clear in my mind whether 
you think scholastic examination is the best method 
or not of testing the capacity of an Indian for 
administrative work ?—I do not know an 
alternative, 

27317. The alternative is selecting men of 
tried merit and ability from the Provincial Service; 
and I rather gathered from what you said to Sir 
Valentine Chirol that you thought of those two 
methods that of seeing men work in the Provincial 
Service, and testing their work there, was more 
likely to prove satisfactory than a mere scholastic 
examination ?—That is to a great extent so. If 
you limit it to that, I fear there would be an 
invidious distinction, and you would put up a 
partition between the two races, which would lead 
to the needless racial irritation of colour bar in the 
life of the country. It is for this reason that I 
think the other door should also be left open. Of 
course I should prefer guarantees if there were 
need for them. 

27318. Of course I am assuming that the 
English door would be left open. Even if you 
promoted men from the Provincial Civil Service, 
and if you were to institute a system of scholar¬ 
ships, 1 do not necessarily say scholarships at the 
school-boy age, but, possibly, scholarships at the 
University age, which would give Indians greater 
facilities for passing the examination in England, 
would not those two avenues into the Civil 
Service prove satisfactory from an Indian point of 


view ?—I am bitterly opposed to all scholarships. 
It is not the business of Government to help indivi¬ 
duals. It is the business of parents, I am 
bitterly opposed to anything which pauperises 
them. 

27319. You are opposed to a scheme of scho¬ 
larships on principle ?—Yes. It is not a chari¬ 
table organisation at all. I am an individualist 
who regards that with great opposition. On 
principle I would not consider scholarships. I 
bitterly resent that peasants and the ryots should 
be taxed for the children of people who live in 
town, and that those who have influence with 
officials should get advantages. I bitterly resent 
any scholarships of that sort. If anybody wants 
to help them, let him do it out of his own pocket. 

27820. With regard to Indians being eligible 
for higher posts in the Service, such as Lieute¬ 
nant-Governorships, and so on, if you had the 
appointments of Lieutenant-Governorships at the 
present time, are there any Indians whom you 
would appoint ?—I am sorry I have not got the 
appointment of them. 

27321. I know you have not. I am asking 
you on the assumption that you had ?—When you 
take the social question as well I should not at 
present know. Take Bengal. He would have to 
entertain and so on. Asa social question I would 
not know. 

27322. We have to recognise, however unwill¬ 
ingly, that there is a certain amount of antago¬ 
nism between the two communities in India, the 
Muhammadans and the Hindus. The question I 
want to ask you is this. Do you anticipate that 
there might be in any parts of the country 
administrative difficulties arising out of a Hindu 
being posted to a position of authority over a 
population which was largely Muhammadan ?— 
That has existed now under the present rules for 
fifty years. It is not as if you were introducing a 
new principle. 

27323. Under the present system does it 
often happen that you have a Hindu to rule over 
a Muhmamadan population, and vice versd ? —It 
has been so. Take the case of a Collector : with 
three Collectors around who are Englishmen. One 
is a Hindu and the other is a Muhmamadan. The 
very fact that three were around him and were 
Englishmen, and were able to keep their places in 
order, would keep him in cheek ? 

27324. I quite admit that; but that is under 
the present system when there are a very small 
number of Indians in the higher posts. I am 
asking on the assumption that if simultaneous 
examination were established the proportion of 
Indians must become greater ?—I am opposed to 
anything that would increase it} and I do not 
advocate guarantees, because there is no need of 
guarantees at present. 

27325. (Air. Heaton.) Supposing we had 
simultaneous examinations, do you think that those 
who passed in India would stand any lower in 
general reputation than those who went to 
England and passed there ?—I think unless they 
were sent away for two or three years, they would 
probably : that is, if they had not had the 
opportunity of living in Europe. 

27326. The mere passing of the same 
examination, if they passed in India, would not 
put them on quite the same level iu the opinion 
of the public of India ?—Not unless they had 
some European experience afterwards. The’ 
expense should come out of their own pockets. 
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To a great extent they would have a position 
by that time. They would have a stake in the 
country, and they could borrow, and do other 
things on their prospects, through Insurance 
Companies. 

27827. Have jcu considered at all what 
subjects you would advocate as compulsory 
subjects, supposing we had simultaneous examina¬ 
tions : perhaps yon have not thoi ght of that?— 
No, I have not. 

27828. (Hr. Jcglekar.) In answer to ques¬ 
tion (54) you have said—“ I do not think that the 
Muhammadans are adequately represented in the 
Provincial Civil Service.” To what branch do 
you reier, to the Executive or the Judicial branch ? 
—To both. 

27329. On what principle is the statement 
that they are not adequately represented bated T— 
Look at Sind; look at Eastern Bengal t 

273E0. TVhat is the principle?—Popu’ation, 
of course. 

27831. (Sir Valentine Chircl.) I do not quite 
understand a reply you gave to Mr. Chaubal. 
Did I understand you to say that you think it is 
quite impossible that the opinions and detires of 
the Email educated class in India would ever be in 
conflict with any otber community, or with the 
masses of the population ?—It might arise when a 
portion of the educated community would have 
class interests against a section of the masses. 

Laujbhai Samaldas Mehta 

Written uneven relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

27336 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—From the 
experience I have of Civilians, mostly of senior 
men in the Executive and Secretariat branches, 

I am of opinion that the present system of 
recruitment by open competitive examination 
gives the country intelligent, hardworking, 
conscientious oflicers. The system is satis¬ 
factory in principle so far as the recruitment of 
Englieh Civilians to the Executive branch is 
concerned. 

27337 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—The system 
does not provide for legal training and gives 
undue preference to certain subjects over other 
equally important ones. [ Vide reply to (16).] 

27888 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 

If not, what alteration do you recommend ?—• 
As a system of competitive examination it is 
equally suitable to Natives of India as to other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. Indian 
young men are handicapped by the examination 
being held in England. 

27339 (4). Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
lor the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 

h 495—18 


27832. (Mr. Chaubal.) My question was from 
the point of view of administration ?—I cannot 
conceive it from the point of view of administra¬ 
tion. 

27833. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) I presume yon 
have modified your view since, as President of the 
Moslem League, you sanctioned very strong 
representations to be made with regard to the 
complete inadequacy of the representation of 
Muhammadans in the administration?—But that 
was as far as legislation is concerned, and as far 
as the lower branches are concerned. In the 
Provincial Civil Service I strongly held it, and 
I still hold it. It is only with regard to the 
Indian Civil Service, where there is at present no 
such guarantee, that I think that we need not 
bother abont it. But as regards the Provincial 
Civil Service, I strongly believe to the present 
day that there ought to be. 

27334. The representation of the Moslem 
League never dealt with the representation of the 
M uhammadan element of the Civil Service ?— 
No, never. I do not think so, because the Civil 
Service was not at that time, even three or four 
years ago, under discussion. 

27835. There was quite as much discussion 
with regard to the Indian Civil Service as there 
was with regard to the Provincial Service ?—But 
the Provincial Civil Service was always in a state 
of change and flux. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

, Esq., Merchant and Banker. 

advantage of Indian interests? Please give 
your reasons?—Yes. (a) The field of recruit¬ 
ment is much larger on account of the combina¬ 
tion. (6) The standard of the Indian Civil Service 
examination is automatically kept as high as 
that of the others, (c) The examination being 
held by the Civil Service Commissioners there 
can be no shade of doubt as to the fairness and 
impartiality of the results. 

27340 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I approve of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in England and India, it being clearly 
understood that the examinations will be 
identical. I do not approve of these examina¬ 
tions being open to citizens of the self-governing 
colonies and those Crown colonies for whose 
Civil Service Indians are not allowed to compete. 
It is not unfair to close the door of the Indian 
Civil Service to those who would close theirs to 
us. There is, however, another reason of a 
practical character why people from the self- 
governing colonies and specially from South 
Africa should be debarred from appearing for 
the Indian Civil Service examination. Owing 
to the institution of the Rhodes Scholarships a 
proportionately large number of young men 
from the colonies study at Oxford and will in 
the natural course of events appear for the 
Indian Civil Service. These young men will 
have naturally imbibed the idea so diffused in 
their surroundings that the Indians belong to a 
lower civilization and that racially they are much 
inferior to them and that it would be derogatory 
to their self-respect to have any contact with 
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these people. Indians can hardly expect sym¬ 
pathetic—much less an equal -treatment from 
them. 

27341 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India, or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ? — 
I am in favour of a simultaneous examination 
and not of a separate examination either for the 
whole country or for the provinces to fill in a 
fixed proportion of vacancies in the Indian Civil 
Service 

27342 (8). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of ( a ) 
nomination, (6) combined nomination and 
examination or (c) any other method ? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recom¬ 
mend. In particular do you consider it desirable 
that all classes and communities should be 
represented in the appointments so made ? If 
so, how would you give effect to this principle ?— 
I am not in favour of any of the methods of 
admission in the Indian Civil Service, of Natives 
of India, suggested in the interrogatory. I do 
not think it advisable to introduce the question 
of representation of classes or communities in a 
matter where efficiency of administration should 
be the only end kept in view. Moreover, if the 
latest figures of the Indians in the Indian Civil 
Service—a statement of which I append here¬ 
with*—were examined it would be found that 
there is no danger of over-representation of 
certain classes or communities. 

27343 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young meu who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—The simultaneous exam¬ 
inations should be in lieu of, and not supplemen¬ 
tary to, the present system of promoting officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service to the listed 

osts. Most of the listed posts should be given 
ack to the Indian Civil Service. A few—not 
more than In per cent, of the Collectorships— 
may be kept open for the Provincial Service. 
Government will be able to reward long 
meritorious services of the best members of the 
Provincial Service by nominating them to these 
posts. 

27344 (II). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose ?— 
Yes, but not for the whole Judicial Service. I 
would reserve about half the Judicial posts to 
the members of the Indian Civil Service who 
have got special legal training. Out of the other 


half I would throw open 30 per cent, to Indian 
practising lawyers. At present no LL.B. or 
High Court pleader is appointed to a subordinate 
Judgeship unless he has three years’ practice or 
has served for that period in a qualifying post. 
As the higher Judicial Service requires more 
legal knowledge as well as a greater knowledge 
of men, such lawyers only as have practised at 
the High Court or at a District Court for seven 
years should be selected for the post on the 
recommendation of the High Court. The 
remaining 20 per cent, should be filled by 
promotion from the subordinate Judicial Service. 

27345 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including " any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If 
not, state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter ?—The definition 
should be extended so as to include subjects of 
Native States and children of Natives of India 
born outside India. The Provincial Service is 
open to them and there is no reason why the 
Indian Civil Service should not also be open to 
them. The fact that some of the Native States 
are closing their service to those who are not 
their subjects or who have not studied at their • 
colleges should not be urged as a reason for not 
amending the definition as suggested above, as a 
vast majority of Native Chiefs keep the door of 
service in their States open to all Indians. 

27 346 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—The present age limit has worked 
satisfactorily, and I do not see the necessity of 
making any alteration in it. 

27347 (14). What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior civilians 
recruited in England should commence their 
official duties in India?—I believe twenty- 
five is a suitable age at which junior civilians 
recruited in England should commence their 
official duties here. 

27348 (15). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and 
for what reasons ?. Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for Natives 
of India and for other natural-bora subjects of 
His Majesty ?—The present age limit will suit 
candidates who are Natives of India; and no 
differentiation of their age limit and that of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty is 
necessary. 

27349 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—Indian History should be added 
to the number of subjects prescribed for the 
examination. The marks assigned to Greek and 
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Latin should be reduced and made equal to those 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. I wouldadd ths Laid 
Revenue System in the final examination. 

27350 (17). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
in England desirable between candidates who are 
" Natives of India” and other candidates ?—No. 

27351 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should bo reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
—Yes. All posts now reserved for the Civil 
"Service, with the portion of the listed posts, 
given back to the service [vide reply to (10)] 
minus half the posts in the Judicial Service [vide 
reply to (11)] should be reserved by statute for 
the Indian Civil Service. 

27852 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what pro¬ 
portion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
India might, under present conditions, properly 
be admitted ? — I do not think that for years to 
come after the institution of the simultaneous 
examinations the number of the Natives of India 
entering the Indian Civil Service will be so large 
as to raise the question as one requiring imme¬ 
diate solution. When the number of Indians 
entering the Service goes up to 40 per cent, the 
question of fixing a minimum of European Civi¬ 
lians should be taken up in the light of the 
progress made by the country during that period. 
If, however, the simultaneous examination is not 
likely to be introduced, unless some minimum is 
fixed now, I would fix it at one-half. 

27358 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examina¬ 
tion in England, and partly by special arrange¬ 
ment in India ?— No. 

27354 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No. 

27855 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to whioh members of the Provincial Civil 
Service can properly be appointed ?—I do not 
approve of it as I am in favour of a simultaneous 
examination. 

27358 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, 
other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed 
to one quarter of the listed posts ?—I have 
advocated direct recruitment in the case of a 
portion of the Judicial Service and so far as 
these posts are concerned I approve of the prin¬ 
ciple underlying the present rule, prescribing 
that Natives of India other than the members of 
the Provincial Service or Statutory Service may 
be appointed to the listed posts. 


27357 (27). Is the class of posts listed suit¬ 
able ? If not, in what directions would you suggest 
any changes, and why —If neither simultane¬ 
ous examination nor separate judiciary service 
for half of the posts is to be granted, I would 
increase for the present the number of the listed 
posts so as to include (a) one Divisiorial 
Commissioner, (6) one Secretary to Government, 
(c) one Under-Secretary to Government, (d) one- 
third of the Collectors and District Judges, («) 
lAlukdftri Settlement Officer, ( f ) Registrar, Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies, (y) one-half of Assist¬ 
ant Collectors and Assistant Judges. 

27358 (28). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to tne 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers to 
the foregoing questions ?—If it is decided not to 
hold the simultaneous examination for the 
Indian Civil Service in India, I recommend that 
a large number of scholarships (say 15) tenable 
for three years should be instituted so as to 
enable the best graduates of our Universities to 
proceed to England to study for the Indian 
Civil Service examination. 

27859 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—Yes. 

27860 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—■ 
Two years -—the same course of study. 

27361 (31). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary between the course of study, 
for probationers who are Natives of India afld 
the course prescribed for other natural-botn 
subjects of His Majesty ?—No. 

27362 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners' course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of 
India and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—Both Natives of India and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty, whether 
they have passed the examination in India or in 
England, should undergo a probationers’ course 
of instruction in England in a training institu¬ 
tion, which should be of a residential character. 
By this arrangement men who have passed in 
India will come in constant contact with their 
future colleagues and will also get inoculated 
with the principles of British Administration on 
which the Government of this country should, 
as we are all agreed, be carried on. The English 
members of the Service will come in constant 
contact with their Indian compeers and a 
brotherly feeling is likely to grow between them 
which will spread in other directions. 

27363 (34). Do you think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre?— 
No. 

27364 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
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Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are jou satisfied that European members cf the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate pro¬ 
ficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this best he remedied ?— 
Speaking frcm my experience of some of the 
junior Civilians I do not think that there has 
been any deterioration worth speaking of. 

27365 (42). Is any differentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives 
of India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ?— No. 

27366 (45). Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted 
to future entrants ?—Exchange compensation 
should be abolished for future entrants only. 

27367* (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to these members of 
the service who now draw no exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance f—I do not recommend any 
compensation in the form of increased salaries 
for the abolition of the exchange compensation 
allowance. 

27368 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates 
do you suggest for the various grades of the 
service ?— Officers doing the same kind of work 
with equal powers should receive the same 
salaries. Giving two-thirds salary to the Statu¬ 
tory Civilian marks him down as a lower class 
of officer. His recommendations may not carry 


the same weight as these of the officers belong¬ 
ing to the Indian Civil Service, and ultimately 
this arrangement leads to dissatisfaction and 
even to inefficient work. I therefore do not 
approve of the present arrangement. 

Written amnotrt relating to the Provincial 
Civil Seri ice. 

27369 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August If00, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any reccmmendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—Although the men nominated till now in 
the Provincial Civil Service have on the whole 
given satisfaction I would combine nominalicn 
and competition for the recruitment of the 
service in the future as is done in the case of the 
recruitment in the Finance Department. 

27570 (5c). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the Province to 
which it belongs ?—Yes. 

27371 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 

27372 (57). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the executive and judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated? 
Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
direction ?—I would take away from the Mfirn- 
latdars the Judicial powers they possess and 
give them to the Subordinate Judges. 

27373 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ” ? 
—Yes. 

27374 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired quali T 
Stations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—Yes. 
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Statement referred to in the answer to question 27342. 


Names <f the Civilians in the various Presidencies and the communities to which they belong. 



Name. 




Date of arrival. 

Community. 

1. Mohsin Tyabji 

Bombay. 

III 


a * • 

1887 

Mahomedan* 

2. Chuckerbutty 

IM 


... 

... 

1891 

Eurasian. 

3. Madgaonkar 

... 

III 

• « • 

.. 

1892 

Hindoo. 

4. DeSouza 

Ill 

• • • 

■ a » 


1894 

Christian. 

5. Ghosal 

* . . 


... 

aaa 

1895 

Hindoo. 

6. Dutt, C. 0. 

«*• 

• • • 


aaa 

1899 


7. Balak Ram 

• • • 

• • • 

Ill 

aaa 

1901 

JJ 

a. 

8. Hamed, M, A. ... 


* • » 

• . • 

in 

1904 

•J 

Mahomedan. 

9. Nissim ... 


• • • 


aaa 

1906 

Jew. 

10. Dalai, A. B. 

• • • 

... 

• I • 

aa* 

1908 

Par.-ee 

11. Wadia, N. J. 

IM 

Ill 


a*. 

1909 


12. Madan, J. A. 

• •• 


III 

... 

» 

Hindoo. 

18. Kirpalani 

... 

... 

aii 

aaa 

1913 

• » 

1. Palit, L. 

Bengal. 

««• 



1886 

Hindoo. 

2. Mahomed Usuf ... 

• • • 


• •a 


1892 

Mahomedan. 

3. Mukerjee, S. 0. 

• • * 


a •* 


si 

Hindoo. 

4. Dr. Kisanchandra ... 

i«i 

• . • 

... 


1893 

11 

5. Gupta 


l . • 

IM 


>9 

)9 

6. Malik, S. 

• • • 

.« • 



1897 


7. Yas, Joseph 

... 

• I • 

• • • 


1899 

Christian. 

8. Roy, G. N. 


• • • 



1898 

Hindoo. 

9. Ghosh, S. ... 

*•* 

• « • 

Ml 


1908 

a. 

10. Ghosh, M. 

« • • 




1904 

•9 

j | 

11. Guru, S. D. 

Ml 


* » . 


1905 

'J 

12. Dr. Pehandra 

• •• 

• • • 

• * a 


1908 


13. Narsinghroy 

Ml 




1910 

» 

1. Dutt, A. C. ... 

Madras. 

• • • 

• M 

a • a 

aaa 

1890 

Hindoo. 

2. Chetti,_V. V. 

• • • 

III 

a a ■ 

an 

J } 

99 

3. Banerji, A. R. 

• • • 

• 1 • 

a a a 

... 

... 1895 

Christian.. 

4. Roy, Jotendra Nath 

« • < 


a a a 

... 

1899 

Hindoo. 

5. Dutt, P. C. 

• • * 

• •• 

• a* 


91 

a 

6. Rajeppya, N. A. ... 

Ml 


aa a 

aaa 

1900 

» 

7. Gharpure, H. G. ... 



aaa 

* * • 

1901 

a 

8. Bhote, J. W . ... 

... 

... 


aaa 

1902 

Christian. 

9. Voinbatkar, P. R.... 

*M 


a * a 

aa a 

1904 

Hindoo. 

10. Krishnamma, J. R. 

.11 


• a a 

• aa 

1908 

Christian.. 

11, Rammurti, S. V. ... 


• •• 


aa* 

1912 

Hindoo. 

Assam. 

None out of 39 Civilians and 9 Military Officers on commission. 

Bihar and Oeissa. 

1. Mallick, B. K. ... ... ... ... 


1830 

Hindoo. 

2. Sen, Birendra Chandra 

• •• 

. • • 

aaa 

a.. 

1893 

99 

3. Deb, M. ... 

• •• 

• •• 

..a 

.. . 

1899 

if 

4. Dhaub, S. B. 

• . • 


... 

aaa 

1906 

i> 


Bombay— 



Bengal— 



Madras— 

H indoos 

• Ml 

6 

Hindoos 

••• ••• 

11 

Hindoos ... ... 

Mahomedans 

*** 

2 

Mahomedan 

••• 

1 

Christians . 

Farsees 

... ... 

2 

Christian 

**• 

1 


Christians 


2 



— 

Total ... 

Jew 

. 

1 


Total ... 

13 



' 





Bihar and Orissa— 


Total ... 

13 




Hindoos .. 
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Name. 


Burma. 


1. Bajan, A. J. 

2. Nanavati 


Central Provinces. 


1. Patuk, P. S. 

2. Ghazanfar Ali Khan 

3. Cuma, C. B. N. 

4. De, Birendra Nath 


1. Tckchand Divan 

2. Asgharali 

3. Latif Alma 

4. Bhide, M. V. 


1. Dalai, B. J. 

2. Usuf 

3. Kasam Ali 

4. Chaterji, A. C. 

6. Badhwar, G. C. 

6. Nanavati, E. M. 

7. Kuvar, J. P. 

8. Mandal, J. B. 

9. Mehta, V. N. 

10. Panna Lai 

11. Sathe, J. L. 

12. Amicali, W. 


Punjab. 


• • • 

* • • 


United Provinces. 


*»» 



Date of arrival. ! 

Community, 

• •• 

1908 

Hindoo. 

* •* 

j 

i 


• • • 

1893 

Parsee. 


1890 

Mahomedan. 


1904 

Parsee. 

... 

1906 

Hindoo 


1895 

Hindoo. 


1896 

Mahomedan. 

• M 

1903 


• • • 

1903 

Hindoo, 


1394 

Parsee. 


1896 

Mahomedan. 


J J 

J) 


1897 

Hindoo. 

• •• 

1899 



1901 

Parsee. 


1903 

Hindoo. 


1905 

Christian. 


1906 

Hindoo. ' 


1907 


• • ► 

1910 



1911 

! 

Mahomedan. 

1 


Burma— 

2 Hindoos out of 124 Civi¬ 
lians and 49 Military 
Officers. 

Central Provinces— 

Parsees ... ... 2 

Hindoo . 1 

Mahomedan . 1 

Total ... 4 


Punjab- 
Hind oo» 
Mahomedans 


Total 


United Provinces— 
Hindoos 
Parsee9 
Mahomedaus 
Christian 


Total ... 18 


Cot n id unities, | 

j 

Eihar. 

Burma. 

Punjab. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Bombay. I 

Madras. 

United 

Provinces. 

Bengal. 

Hindoos 

4 

i 

2 I 

2 1 

i 

i 

: 1 

6 

8 

6 

; 

11 

Mahomeuans 

• •• 

• • • 

2 

i 1 

2 

• •• 

3 

i 

Parsees ««• 


• * • 

... 

i 2 

2 

... 

2 

... 

Jews 

••• 

• # • 

1 

1 ••• 


1 

• •• 

... 

... 

i 

Christians ... 


• •• 

i ... 1 

j i 

• •• 

2 

8 

1 

1 1 

| 

1 

Tut&i ... 

4 

2 

! 

! 4 

4 

13 

11 

i 

12 

13 

! 


Hindoos ... 40 

Parsocs ... 6 

Mahomcdans ... 9 

Jew ... 1 

Christians ... 1 


Total ... AS 


e* gs to o 
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3rd March 1913.] Mr. Laltjbttai Samaldas Mehta. 


Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta, called and examined. 


27375. {Chairman.') You are an Additional 
Member of the Bombay Legislative Council ?—• 
Yes. 

27376. To what caste do you belong?—I am 
a Nagar Brahmin. 

27377. I believe you are in favour of simul¬ 
taneous examinations ?—-Yes. 

27378. You do not think that a minimum 
proportion of Europeans should be fixed ?—No ; 
because I do not think that it is necessary to do 
so at present. 

27379. If a minimum must be fixed you 
■would make it one-half ?—Yes. 

27880. You would have an identical examina¬ 
tion and a common list ?—Yes. 

27381. If the number, of Indians who were 
successful came to exceed the limit you are pre¬ 
pared to impose, would not difficulty be experienced 
in passing over some of them 7—If such an occasion 
arose the arrangement can be altered by regulations. 
We do not fix any proportion for the present. I 
have said here that I do not think the proportion 
will be reached for one generation, at least, say, for 
twenty-five or thirty years. When that time¬ 
limit is likely to be reached possibly there will be 
another Kojal Commission. But the Government 
of India, by orders of the Secretary of State, 
may say, “ Now we fix the limit of Indians 
at this percentage. ” I do not think it will lead 
to any dissatisfaction. 

27382. Would you retain a preponderance of 
Europeans in the administration ?—Theoretically, 
yes ; but not by statute. 

27383. Practically, are you in favour of it ?— 
Practically we will always have it, but not by 
statute. 

27384. Assuming you allowed up to one-half, 
do you think there would be any danger that would 
be discouraged the best type of Englishmen from 
coming out to this country to take part in the 
administration? I would not hazard an opinion 
now upon that matter. When I sent in my replies, 
I thought that within the period of twenty-five or 
thirty years the Indians who entered the Civil 
Service will be imbued with British principles of 
administration, and that it would not be difficult 
for Englishmen to come and work with them, 
even if the number of posts is relueed to one-half. 

27385. What would be your objections to the 
alternative scheme of a separate examination which 
has been put before us by some witnesses?—In 
the first place we want “a fair field and no 
favour/’ as His Highness the Aga Khan said. We 
want the sameopen door that the Englishmen have. 

27386. Cannot you conceive of a separate 
examination which would offer a fair field ?—It 
will always have the stigma of inferiority. 

27387. Supposing that examination were of 
the same standard and stiffness as the simultaneous 
examination ?—Then, why not have the simultane¬ 
ous e xamiuation ? I would have the same examina¬ 
tion. As soon a3 there is a separate examination, 
even if the standard is kept the same in the 
beginning, there is a danger that it may be 
lowered later on 

2738s. In your answer to question (10) you 
propose to keep open for the Provincial Civil 
■Service 10 per cent, of the Collectorships ?—Yes. 

27389. And in your answer to question (24) 
-you say that you are opposed to the listed-posts 


system as you are in favour of simultaneous ex¬ 
amination ?—I will explain. On principle I would 
have all the listed-posts go back to the Indian Civil 
Service. But there may be rare instances where the' 
Deputy Collectors in the Provincial Service have 
done such a good work that Government might 
desire to reward their services by giving them 
some higher posts. For that I would reserve two 
Collectorships if the Government thought they 
would like to reward the servioes of a Deputy 
Collector; but not by right. 

27390. It would be the same system as at 
present, only you would limit the number?—At 
present we expect two Collectors to be Indians 
by right, hereafter we will not expect them to be 
Indians from the Provincial Service unless Gov¬ 
ernment thinks it necessary to have them. 

27391. You would allow of selection to these 
posts from outside the Provincial Service as 
well ?—It would be restricted to the Provincial 
Service. But selection would be made by Gov¬ 
ernment if they think it is necessary to do so. 

27392. Your proposal is somewhat different?_ 

There is a difference. We as a class expect two 
Collectorships to go to Indians. 

27393. Not by seniority?—We expect them 
as a right. The Government may under my pro¬ 
posals have Indians if they like. 

27394. Yon suggest that they may be English¬ 
men or Indians ?—Yes. 

27395. They must oome from the Provincial 
Service?—I have said it may be kept open. The 
Government may have the right to appoint one 
man to a Collectorship. 

27396. You recommend that 50 per cent, of 
the posts of District Judges should be filled by 
Indian Civil Service Officers ?—Yes. 

27397. How many years’ probation do you 
suggest ?—I have not studied that point. I would, 
not give a scheme. I have nothing to do with law, 

27898. Generally speaking, you recognize 
that the Magisterial experience of the Indian Civil 
Service Officer is a valuable qualification for 
service in the Judicial branch?—Yes, in a way 
it is ; but we want something more than that. 

27399. You want, added to that, sound 
training in Civil Law ?—Yes. 

27490. But I assume from the fact that you 
offer 50 per cent, of the posts to the Indian Civil 
Service that you recognize that the particular 
training which they now undergo for a number of 
years is a fitting one ?—It would be a fitting one 
but it is not a necessary one. 

27401. You have no objection to it?—Not 
in the least. 

27492. You suggest a certain amount of re¬ 
cruitment from the Bar for the Judicial Service ?_ 

Yes. 

27403. Do you think that a good class of 
Barrister would be found who would be willin O* to 
leave his practice and take up these posts ?—I have 
not said Barristers. I have said at present 

practising lawyers/ 5 I had chiefly in mind 
University men,—LL.B/s. 

27404. You would not then take men from 
practice at the Bar, but from the Universities?—I 
had University men in mind. If there is a com¬ 
petent man at the Bar who will agree to go, h® 
may be taken. 
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2740a. Do you think- many: competent men 
would be found to leave their career at the 
Bar and to accept the post of a District Judge ?—I 
think so. 

27406. You recommend that candidates re¬ 
cruited in England and India should have two 
years’ probation at a residential Institution in 
England ?—-Yes. 

27407. Would this be one of the Univer¬ 
sities ?—I should like them to be at a University, 
if possible. 

27408. You suggest that for the Provincial 
Civil Service there should be an examination?—Yes. 

27409. Why do you suggest an examination 
when you say that the recruits so far have been 
wholly satisfactory ?—'The recruits so far have 
been satisfactory, but they may not be satisfactory 
later on. 

27410. You think it would ensure a better 
stamp of men ?—Equally good, if not better. 

27411. You would have nomination followed 
by examination ?—Yes ; that is what I have said. 

27412. In your answer to question (57) you 
say you would take away from the Mamlatdars the 
Judicial powers which they possess and give them 
to Subordinate Judges ?—Yes. 

27413. Would you tell us what powers you 
mean ?—Magisterial powers. 

27414. You would leave them Revenue and 
Executive powers ?—Yes. 

27415. And hand over their Judicial powers 
to the Subordinate Judges ?—Yes. 

27416. You are satisfied generally with the 
present salaries of the Provincial Civil Service 
officers ?—Yes. 

27417. You do not think there are any grades 
in the service from which there are complaints ?—I 
have not heard of any. 

27418. We have heard a good deal of 
evidence to the contrary ?—I have not. 

27419. ( Lord Bonaldshay.) How do you 
think the public opinion of the educated classes in 
India would regard the proposal to place a limit 
upon the number of Indians who might enter the 
Indian Civil Service through the English door ?■— 
So long as the number of Indians entering through 
the English door is limited to only 5 to 6 per cent, 
as at present we would not object to fixing the 
limit at 50 per cent, for the future. 

27420. Do you not think that any such pro¬ 
posal would be very properly and very strongly 
objected to by educated people in India?—If the 
attempt is made later on, when the maximum I 
have put is reached, it may be objected to. I have 
therefore suggested that such a limit might be 
fixed now. 

27421. At any time?—I do not think it 
would be objected to now. It might be later on. 
We will not then require more posts : but will be 
satisfied with the number we have then got. 

27422. Is not this entry into the Indian Civil 
Service by means of competitive examination in 
England regarded as a right by Indians ?—Yes. 

27423. And if it is proposed to curtail that 
right, do you not think that a very strong agita¬ 
tion would probably arise ?—If simultaneous 
examination is not likely to be introduced unless a 
minimum is fixed for Europeans. I would go in 
for a minimum and fix it now. If the alternative 
i» “Either do without simultaneous examinations 
or have simultaneous examinations’ with a mini¬ 
mum for Europeans,-” I would fix the minimum 
as a compromise. . 


27424. I understand that you do appreciate 
the fact that it would be difficult, after you have 
once given the people of this country the right of 
entering the Indian Civil Service through open 
competition whether in England or in India, to 
come down at any future time and say, “ We 
must put a limit upon the number of Indians who 
are entitled to get into the service by this 
means.” ?—It depends upon the progress of the- 
country at that time. I do not know what 
Indians in thirty years’ time will think. 

27425. However, it is probable that they 
would object ?—That is why I suggest a com- 
prom se now. 

27426. With regard to your proposals for 
recruitment into the Judicial Service, do you think 
that men who were recruited from the Bar wouldi 
make a different type of Judge from the men who 
were recruited from the Indian Civil Service ?— 
I do not think so. If the Indian Civil Service 
meD have a legal training both of them will stand 
upon equal ground. 

27427. I here will be practically no difference 
between them ?—I should think not. 

27428. (Mr. Gokhale.) Your grandfather was 
chief minister at Bhavnagar ?—Yes. 

27429. And after that yonr father was chief 
minister ?—My father was chief minister. 

27430. And your elder brother has also been 
chief minister?—Yes. 

27431. And you yourself were chief Revenue- 
officer and are now a member of Council in that 
State ?—Yes. 

27432. So that you may be taken as a 
representative of what may be called the govern¬ 
ing families of this country ?—In a Native State. 

27433, The opinion has been expressed by 
some witnesses that representatives of governing 
races or of governing families would be against 
any scheme of simultaneous examination. To 
what extent do you think this view is likely to 
be held by such representatives?—Our caste, 
or those whom I know, will be in favour of 
simultaneous examination. 

27434. In your reply to question (27), you 
have recommended that certain posts should be 
listed. You say: “If neither simultaneous 
examination nor separate judiciary service for 
half of the posts is to be granted, I would increase 
fer the present the number of the listed posts so 
as to include (a) one Divisional Commissioner,. 
(i) cne Secretary to Government, (e) one Under¬ 
secretary to Government, (d) one-third of the 
Collectors and District Judges, (e) Talukddri 
Settlement Officer, (/) Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, (g ) one-half of Assistant Collectors 
and Assistant J udges ” ?—Yes. 

27435. You are aware that the Talukdfiri 
Settlement Officer is at present in the list of 
listed posts ?—Laterly a civilian has been 
appointed. 

27436. Your complaint is that latterly the 
post has been given to members of the Indian 
Civil Service though it is listed ?—Yes. 

27437. The opinion has been expressed that 
Indian Officers may not do well as Tdlukdari 
Settlement Officers. Are ycu in a position to say 
anything about that ?—As a matter of fact I know 
of two Indian Talukdari Settlement Officers who- 
have given satisfaction. 

27438. Were they popular with the Taluk- 
ddrs ?—Yes, they were. 
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27439. "With regard to the Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies, I believe you have 
special experience of work in connection with, 
those Societies ?—Yes, I had a hand in establish¬ 
ing the Co-operative Central Bank. I have 
been working for the organization of Societies in 
certain places and for promoting the feeling of co¬ 
operation all round, and helping the Registrar in 
Borne other ways. 

27440. Do jou think there would be any 
objection on the part of these Societies to having au 
Indian Officer placed in charge of this office ?—No. 

27441. You are sure about that ?—Quite. 

27442. You are at present agent of Marsland > 
Price and Company ?—I am. 

27443. You have a number of Europeans 
under you ?—Yes, about eight. 

27444. Do you experience any difficulty in 
their working under you?—No. They loyally 
carry out my instructions. 

27445. You bring out good men?—The 
highest paid man gets Rs. 800. We have B.Se. 
men from Cambridge j they are specially trained 
men. 

27446. They show no feeling against, working 
under you ?—Not the least. 

27447. (Sir Theodore Morison.) With regard 
to your answer to question (32), do I understand 
that you there recommend a special training 
institution which shall be of a residential 
character ?—Yes. 

27448. And you urge that it would be au 
advantage that they should be brought up with a 
feeling of comradeship with each other ?—Yes. 

27449. We have had this special institution 
recommended to us before, only it has been 
pointed out that if you have a special institution 
the man must be recruited at an early age, that we 
must get boys at school-leaving age, and send them 
for two or three years to this special institution. 
If we were to recommend that course, what do you 
think ought to be done with regard to the recruit¬ 
ment of Indians ; Indians, I presume, would suffer 
if the age of the competitive examination were 
lowered ?—Yes. 

27450. What course would you recommend ? 
—I would recommend training institutions after 
they had passed the examination. 

27451. That examination would necessarily 
be at a lower age, between seventeen and nine¬ 
teen ? —I do not know why, if they passed their 
examination at twenty-three they cannot be kept 
at the same place during the years of probation. 

27452. It has been urged upon us that the 
advantage of it would be that it would give 
them special training in Law and create enthu¬ 
siasm in Indian subjects, and make them learn an 
Indian classic well; and that the Englishman and 
the Indian should be together in one institution. 
But this cannot be obtained in one year. It was 
urged upon us as an alternative to University 
training; and therefore we were told that we 
must go back to the school-leaving age, and get 
boys between seventeen and nineteen, and put 
them into one institution?—If the scheme of 
giving education after they have passed their 
Indian Civil Service as suggested by me is not 
practicable, I would drop that idea, and allow the 
probationary period to be passed as it is now. 

27453. Supposing you thought that for 
Indians this was an unsatisfactory solution, you 
might still be willing to take the opinion of some 
of our English witnesses that it would be a good 
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system for the Englishman. If it was desirable 
for the Englishman, it presumably would not 
prevent them having that training for the sake 
of the much smaller proportion of the service 
who are Indians. Supposing that is recommended 
for the Englishman, what do you recommend in 
order to put the Indian upon the same footing so 
as to give him a fair chance ?—Unless we change 
the University system here, which fixes sixteen as 
the age for entrance for the Matriculation Exami-', 
nation, I do not think Indians will have a fain 
chance of competing. 

27454. Can you suggest any recommendation 1 
that we should make to recruit the Indian under) 
these altered conditions?—Do I take it that it is 
with the simultaneous examination in India or 
without ? 

27455. I should like to hear your opinion of 
both ; and your suggestions in either case ? —If R 
is simultaneous examination in India we may have 
to lower the standard of the Indian Civil Service' 
to a certain extent. 

27456. It would be competitive ?—Competi¬ 
tive, but all round lowering it. ; 

27457. Boys who are three or four years 
younger than the present candidates will not know 
so much, that is clear; but we are going to take 
care of their training afterwards. The standard 
will be set by competition, and nothing else ?—If 
it is not by simultaneous examination, I have sug¬ 
gested that a large number of scholarships should 
be given. These may be given after they have 
passed their Intermediate examination. 

27458. Would you have an examination in 
India for a certain number of places ?—I would 
have the same examination open to Indians. 

27459. Even at the reduced age, would you 
have Indian boys competing at the same age as 
English boys ?—I would take the chance. 

27460. You would take the chance, if you got 
simultaneous examination, of Indian boys having 
to compete when they had only passed their 
Intermediate examination ?—Yes. 

27461. (Mr. Chaaibal.) It has been suggested 
to us that young Indian boys should be selected at 
the ages of 13 and 14 and sent to public schools in 
England. From what you know of Indian boys, do- 
you think that it is possible to make a proper 
selection of them at the ages of 13 and 14 ?—No 
it would be practically impossible. 

. 27462. With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (57), is that au answer which you have given 
from your experience of the working of the present 
system under which MamlatJdrs exercise judicial 
powers?—Partly from what I have heard of 
the working, and partly from my experience in 
my own State where we have carried on that 
system of the separation of work between Mdmlat- 
ddrs and Munsifs. It succeeded very well. 

27463. I did not know that. It may b& 
interesting. You say you carried it out in your 
own State ?—Yes, in Bhavnagar. 

27464. Did you introduce the experiment after 
a system in which revenue officers exercised both 
powers ? Was that system in the State previous 
to the introduction of separation ?—It was 
introduced when Mr. Percival and Mr. Gouri- 
shankar Udeshanker became joint administrators. 
The Mamlatddrs had no criminal powers of any 
kind. The Subordinate Judges had all the 
criminal powers. 

27465. You found that the Mdmlatddrs did 
pot find any difficulty in carrying on their 
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executive work although they were not vested 
with the powers ?—No, not at all 

27466. (Mr. Sly.) You have suggested a 
European minimum of one-half ?—Yes. 

27467. Can you tell us whether you meant 
that to be a European minimum of one-half for 
the Bombay Presidenoy, or for the whole of India ?— 
I am talking of the Bombay Presidency only. 

27468. According to your local knowledge 
you consider that would be a fair minimum to 
apply ?—A fair minimum at a very late stage. 

27469. What do you mean by that ?—I do not 
expect that minimum to be reached within thirty 
years. 

27470. Can you suggest to us what would be 
a suitable minimum at the present time if we have 
to fix one ?— I would not fix it unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to get simultaneous 
examination. 

27471. But if it was found absolutely necessary 
at the present time to fix a minimum ?—I would 
fix it at 50 because it will not be reached. I 
would not fix it at a lower percentage. To ask for 
a higher percentage would be impossible. 

27472. You would first fix it at one-half ?— 
Yes. 

27473. In answer to question (32) you have 
recommended a special institution at which Indians 
who pass by the simultaneous examination in India 
should go and receive European training in England. 
Is that what I am to understand ?—Yes. 

27474. Do you wish the Indian candidates also 
to receive training at that institution ?—Yes. 

27476. As one body ? - Yes, if possible. 

27476. So far as the Judicial branch of the 
Service is concerned, under your scheme do you 
wish any of those to go to the same institution ?— 
No. 

27477. As for the Indian practising lawyers, 
you suggest that they should hold 30 per cent. 
You do not consider they would require any train¬ 
ing at all ?—No. 

27478. In recommending that Mdmlatdars 
should not exercise Magisterial powers, you have 
made no recommendation with regard to the Sub- 
Divisional Officers or District Judges at all upon 
that point ?—I have not drawn up a scheme, but 
I think it would be possible to take the Criminal 
powers from the Deputy Collectors and give them 
to the Assistant Judge. 

27479. You would like the same scheme extend¬ 
ed to Deputy Collectors and District Magistrates ?— 
Yes. 

27480. (Mr. Macdonald.) In your answer to 
question (30), relating to the syllabus of study for 
probationers, you say that you are in favour of two 
years’ probation, but the same course of study ?— 
Yes. 

27481. Cannot you recommend some improve¬ 
ments in the present course of probation study ?— 
I am not in a position to do so, and I do not feel 
myself competent to give an answer. 

27482. Iteally, as a matter of fact, you do not 
recommend the 6ame course of study. You say 
you would prefer not to recommend anything about 
it ?—I think it has worked fairly well. I have 
had no complaints. 

27483. (Mr. Madge.) Have you no fear that 
the introduction of simultaneous examination into 
this country would re-act upon the existing stan¬ 
dard of education, I mean with reference to the 
fear entertained in many quarters already that the 
tendency is to prepare for examination rather than 


to give real education ?—I think that the idea that 
the examination would lead to cramming is a myth 
which ought to be exploded. I have no fear what¬ 
soever that the introduction of simultaneous exami¬ 
nation would lead to mere cramming. 

27484. Considering the present state of educa¬ 
tion in this country, do you think that simultaneous 
examinations within any period that we can think 
of at present would give you men up to the stan¬ 
dard of the Indian Civil Service examination ?—If 
they passed the simultaneous examination it will be 
for them to prepare for it. 

27485. I want to know your opinion as to 
whether the present state of education in this 
country is up to the standard of the Indian Civil 

Service, and would give us men who would pass ?_ 

Principal Paranjpye told you that we can get a 
few man in the beginning. He is an educationalist, 
and he knows what he is saying. 

27486. What is your opinion ?—I agree with 
him. 

27487. That you would get a sufficient number 
of men passing?—You would get some men 
passing. 

27488. Have you formed any idea what 
would be the probable number ?—For the first 
five years I should not expect more than five 
or six passes for the whole examination every 
year/ - 

27489. You want to reduce the number of 
listed-posts. Do you not think that would 
have the effect of discouraging the Provincial Civil 
Service, which is very highly spoken of 
generally ?—As regards the Collectors, I have 
kept two posts at the disposal of the Government. 
I think that would be quite sufficient for the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

27490. That is not an answer to my question. 
My question is whether it would not discourage 
the Provincial Civil Service?—No, it would not 
do so. 

27491. Do you propose any revival of the 
Statutory system ? Do you say that the system 
was bad in itself, or that the selections were 
unfortunate ?—Both. 

27492. So far as they were unfortunate, has 
any method occurred to you of improving the 
selections?—No, because I do not believe in 
selections. 

27493. In answer to question (53), you think 
that recruitment for a Provincial Civil Service 
should ordinarily be restricted to residents of the 
Province to which it belongs. Would you kindly 
give us your grounds for that opinion ?—Ordina¬ 
rily, no man from the other Province would care 
to come. 

27494. It is not on account of individual 
choice, and not with reference to any feeling in the 
different Provinces ?—No. 

27495. Do you think one man from one 
Province would welcome a man from another 
Province ?—I think so. 

27496. Would you restrict the power of 
Government to send a good man from one place to 
another simply because the individual did not 
choose to go ?—I have said that ordinarily I would 
not restrict it. I have taken it in that sense. 

27497. What distinction would you draw 
between ordinarily and generally ?—I say that in 
special cases Government may appoint. 

27498. (Sir Murray Hammick.) I did not 
catch what your present occupation was ?_ 
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Merchant and private Banker, doing banking 
business. 

27499. Do you employ several Europeans ?— 
Yes. I am agent of Alavsland, Price & Co. It 
is a Joint Stock Limited Liability Company here. 

27500. Are the shareholders mostly Indians ?— 
Half the shareholders are Englishmen, and half 
are Indians. 

27501. And the Directors ?—Four are Indians 
and two are Englishmen. 

27502. What business do they do ?—Con¬ 
structional Engineers. 

27503. These Europeans you employ are 
mostly Engineers, I suppose ?—Yes. 

27504. What are they constructing?—We 
are specialists in re-inforced concrete. 

27505. Have you had much to do with the 
University ?—I am a Fellow of the University. 

27506. You fancy that in the next four or 
five years, if you started simultaneous examina¬ 
tions, five or six candidates would get in every 
year ?—That would be the most. 

27507. Do'you think that the man who passes 
the B.A. now will have a chance of passing it ?— 
The first-class man will have the chance. 

27508. Do you think that the man who takes 
TV/f A w/mi 1 men fK.. Atrormnofton TJa wnnlfl 


in the pass class. If three or four men did not go 
up for the M.A., it would not reduce the number 
of candidates, and would not matter anything. 

27519. How many candidates would thereby 
for the M.A. ? —About sixty. 

27520. Out of the sixty do you not think a 
great many will go up for the simultaneous 
examination ?—It would not be possible for them 
to compete. 

27521. Would they not prefer to go in for the 
simultaneous examination rather than g> in for 
the M.A. ?—If they know they have no chanoe 
they will not go in for it. 

27522. It takeB a good deal to make a man 
think that he has no chance. Supposing they 
have a chance, do you not think that it would 
divert them off from the M.A. ?—It would be a 
bar to their going up. 

27523. Would not your first-class BA. men 
go in for the simultaneous examination ?—Some 
would. 

27524. And if they did not go in for the 
simultaneous examination they would naturally 
go in for the M.A. oourse at the University ? — 
Some would, and some would go in for the Law 
course. 

nne oc mi-—A- — t — ±t.„ a __ 
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They would, because they will have faith in the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 

27535. Yes; but do you not think there would 
be a strong agitation to have the curriculum 
altered ?—There have been very few passes in the 
last two or three years, but there has been no 
agitation. 

27586. Last year six or seven passed, what 
about the preceding year ?—There was only one 
maD who passed last year. 

27537. But the situation would be very 
different when you had two thousand candidates in 
India, and only five passed. Do yon not 
think there would be a strong call for an altera¬ 
tion in the system of the examination ?—You take 
it as an hypothesis that two thousand will go up. 
I do not believe it. 

27538. How many will go up ?—As Principal 
Paranjpye told you on Saturday, about fifty or 
sixty. 

27539. You think that from the whole of the 
students in India only fifty or sixty will go up?— 
Yes, that is what I think. 

27540. I suppose you intend this 30 per cent. 

T- --j. 2 -i- - 1 * * ■ ~ 


27553. You say, "the system does not 
provide for legal training Do you think it 
ought to provide legal training?—That is not 
for the competitive examination. 

27554. With reference to your answer to 
question (11), I see there that for the purpose of the 
Judicial Departments you depart from the prin¬ 
ciple of competitive examination, and you say 
that 30 per cent, should be thrown open to Indian 
practising lawyers. You introduce selection ?—It 
has been rather a difficult thing to decide I have 
tried my best to find out some solution, and that 
is the only solution I can come to. Practising 
lawyers wo aid not submit to examinations at 
the end of seven years ; and as I want practising 
lawyers we have to fall back upon selection. 

27555. Why do you want practising 
lawyers ?—My friends who are lawyers tel! me that 
unless a man is a practising lawyer he would not be 
able to weigh evidence. 

27556. You give that as lawyers 3 opinions?— 
Yes. 

27557. Do you think that lawye-rs are 
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27568. And gives him considerable know¬ 
ledge of the kind of element which is so often 
present in dealing with criminal matters ?—I 
think it does, to some extent. 

27569. So that you would say, at any rate to 
a certain extent, that it was a valuable training? 
-It is a training to a certain extent. 

27570. As to the two-thirds, what is your 
view as to giving extra remuneration in some form 
or another to Civilians who have come from 
England and consequently have incurred expendi¬ 
ture which the promoted Provincial Civil Servant 
probably has not?-—I do not feel competent to 
pass any opinion upon it. 

27571. You do not absolutely advocate that 
they should be paid exactly on the same terms?-— 
"What I said was that these officers from the listed 
pests who do the same work as the other Civilians, 
should not be treated as if they were inferior 
persons. The possibility is that if they get two- 
thirds of the salary they will not carry the same 
weight as other Civilians. 

27572. You would not object to a system by 
which salaries are identical, but that English 
Officers should receive some compensation in some 
form on account of their special expenses ?—As 
long as the salaries of all the listed posts are 
the same, I do not object. 

27573. As to your own State of Bhavnagar, 
with regard to the separation of Magisterial and 
Executive duties, I understand you have Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges who are also Magistrates ?—Yes. 

27574. And do all the Magistrates there do 
both Civil and Criminal work ?—Yes, they do both. 

27575. All of them ?—Yes, all of them. 

27576. About how many officers are there of 
that kind there ?—There are nine tdlukas and 
nine Subordinate Judges with Magisterial powers, 
and each of these talukas has one Revenue Officer. 

27577. About how do these talukas compare 
with say those of Ahmedabad ?— I find there are 
six talukas and two mahals, so that the nine 
tdlukas would be equal to the work of one Collec¬ 
tor. 

27578. Your t&luka would roughly be about 
the same?—Some have about fifty or sixty villages, 
some twenty-five or thirty, and some forty or 
forty-five villages in each t&luka. 

27579. Are these officers over-worked or do 
they find no difficulty ?—They are not over-worked. 

27580. Do you know if they find any difficulty 
in arranging their civil and criminal work so as to 
prevent unnecessary delay ?—No complaints 
reached me when I was in the Service. 

27581. (Mr. JogleJcar.) You have said in 
answer to question (24), “ I do not approve of it as 
I am in favour of a simultaneous examination/’ 
Supposing simultaneous examination is introduced, 
you would reduce the present number of seventeen 
fisted posts to only two?— I would. 

27582. You would reduce fifteen posts at 
once ?—Yes, from the listed posts. 

27583. You will not leave any encouragement 
to old men serving in the Provincial Service ?— 
That would be so to a large extent. I have kept 
two Collectorships for them. 

27584. Or would you reduce the number 
gradually as men pass the simultaneous exami¬ 
nation ?—I would take the chance. I would 
reduce it all at once. 

27585. In your answer to question (51) yon 
say, “ I would combine nomination and competi¬ 
tion for the recruitment of the service ” ?—Yes. 

h #5—21 


27586. But under the Government of India 
Resolution they also select men with high educa¬ 
tional qualifications ?—Yes, they do. Until now 
the selections have been good. I have no com¬ 
plaint to make. They have proved very satis¬ 
factory. But to ensuie that that should continue, 
and that the Executive officers Bhould not be 
troubled with recommendations, I should like an 
examination. 

27587. If high educational qualifications have 
already been looked to by the Government so far, 
wbat is your ground for competitive examination, 
w hat suspicion have you ?—Each candidate comes 
with a number of recommendations from his own 
Principal. M. A/s come. I know four M.A/s who 
have applied this year. If there are Honours 
M.A/s with splendid testimonials from the Princi¬ 
pals cf their colleges, how are they to be selected ? 

27588. But educational qualifications are not 
the only considerations. There is sound health, 
ood physique, active habits and good character ?— 
hose will stand. 

27589. W hen would you take these qualifica¬ 
tions into consideration, after or before examina¬ 
tion ?—Before. 

27590. You would only allow candidates to 
appear who had these qualifications?—I would 
have all these qualifications taken into consideration 
before nomination. Then there would be the 
competitive examination. 

27591. You still think that corapeti'ive 
examination is necessary, although Government 
has selected the best men so far ?—Yes, I have 
said so. 

27 592. With regard to the Magisterial powers 
of M&mlatddrs, do you think that Subordinate 
Judges in British India should do this work in 
addition to their civil work when the powers are 
transferred ?—Yes, but the details of the scheme 
will have to be worked out. 

27593. Do you think that Subordinate Judges 
should do the duties both of civil work as well as 
Magisterial work ?—Both. 

27594. In Kh&ndesh there is one Subordinate 
Judge for two talukas ?—Yes. 

27595. Do you think they can do Magisterial 
work as well as civil work ?—We will have two 
Subordinate Judges instead of one. We will 
increase the cadre. 

27596. Will ycu not take the additional 
expenditure into account ?—We will have some 
saving by reducing the posts of the Deputy 
Collectors and the M^mlatdars. 

27597. You think that the Mamlatddrs’ posts 
can be reduced even if the Magisterial work is 
transferred ?—Yes. They can. 

27598. Do you think that these powers should 
be given to travelling officers? The Magistrate 
has sometimes to hold an inquest. He has some¬ 
times to go to a place to suppress a riot. Do you 
think that a travelling officer should have his 
powers, or that incidentally an officer like a 
Sub-Judge should be entrusted with the work ?— 
Why? 

27599. He has also civil duties?—We have 
been doing it in Bhavnagar, and there has been no 

complaint. . 

£7600. Although they have civil and criminal 
work ? There may be urgent calls for riots to ha 
suppressed ?—Riots to be suppressed ! That is 
not criminal work. 
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27601. Under the Criminal Procedure Code 
the Magistrate’s presence is required ?—Fortunately 
there are no Revenue riots in Bhavnagar. We 
are a very contented people in Bhdvnagar. 

27602. Have you studied the conditions in 
' British India ?—They are practically the same. 

27603. Do you know that each Sub-Judge 
has got civil work in two or more t&lukas ? For 
instance there are 17 t&Iukas and four mah&ls in 
East and West Khdndesh, with only nine Sub- 
' Judges. Do you think they can do their work in 
addition to their civil work ?—If you take 
KMndesh, I will take the other districts. 

27604. Recently in every taluka two Sub- 
Inspectors of Police have been appointed for the 
purpose of speedy criminal work and investigation. 
By your method one - Sub-Judge will have to do 
the criminal work of four Sub-Inspectors of Police 
in addition to his civil duties ?—As I have told you, 
if a scheme is asked for I can prepare one by which 
we can have one Assistant Subordinate J udge to 


Loms Charles Crump, Esq., 

Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

27609 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service ? Do you accept it as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle ?—In my opinion the system 
of recruiting the Indian Civil Service should be so 
designed as to secure a minimum number of persons 
possessing the best English training and education 
necessary to preserve the essentially English 
character of administration. That training and 
education cannot be obtained in India. I regard 

, residence at an English University as essential. 
A competitive examination is the best means that 
can be devised of selecting the necessary number 
of persons from among candidates so qualified. It 
is not 'per se an exhaustive test of the fitness of a 
candidate but only a rough test of intellectual 
attainments. Starting from these premises the 
.present system is in my opinion generally satisfac¬ 
tory. It has been in force since 1892, and speaking 
from intimate official and personal knowledge of a 
large number of officers appointed since that date 
I am satisfied with the results. The officers 
appointed under this system have on the whole a 
high degree of mental and physical capacity and 
are in my opinion well qualified to do the work 
which falls on the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. I could instance many who possess ability 
in a nlarked degree, and the average is as high 
as can be reasonably expected. 

27610 (8). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—I do 
not consider the system equally suitable for the 
admission of “ Natives of India.” My reasons 
are that in the case of these candidates the test is 
one of intellectual attainments only, and it is 
possible that the success of such candidates in 
preponderating numbers might tend to destruction 
of the English character of the administration 
which in my opinion it is essential to preserve. 
In practice, however, I am not in favour of any 
change. The objection is at present theoretical 
only, and unless and until it is found that there 


do that work. I am prepared to, work out a 
. scheme if I am asked to do so. 

27605. Without the additional expense?— 
The country will not mind that slight additional 
expenditure which will come.. 

27606. Can you give me any reasons for 
transferring magisterial work from the Mamlatdars 
to Subordinate Judges ?—Why ask this question ? 
It merely leads to speaking against some people, 
and it is not fair. 

27607. Iu answer to question (60) you say that 
the existing rates of pay and grading in the 
Provincial Civil Service are adequate ?—Yes. 

27608. Do you think that the first three 
grades of Deputy Collectors are sufficient (at 
present the number of grades is 12) as compared 
with the total number of the next three grades ?— 
I have not heard complaints. I believe they are 
satisfied. There may have been complaints, but I 
have not heard of them. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

:.c.s., District and Sessions Judge. 

is any probability of the English element in the 
Indian Civil Service being seriously reduced, it is 
not necessary or desirable to make any change. 

27611 (5). Do you consider that the combi¬ 
nation of the open competitive examination for the 
•Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for the 
Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage 
of Indian interests ? Please give your reasons ?— 
On the whole I consider the combination advan¬ 
tageous. It secures the largest number of qualified 
candidates. No doubt the Home Civil Service is 
as a matter of fact more attractive now thin the 
Indian Civil Service; that is apparent by the faot 
that the men who take the highest places select 
generally speaking the former rather than the 
latter, but it is very doubtful whether mere posi¬ 
tion in the list is any criterion of the ability of a 
candidate. Even if it be granted that it is so, the 
separation of the examinations would probably not 
cause the better candidates to compete for th 9 
Indian Civil Service. If in any year there are 5 
vacancies in the Horne Civil Service and 20 in 
the Indian Civil Service, a separate system of 
examinations would result in the entry of the 
more highly qualified candidates for the former 
only. These would be in excess of the number of 
vacancies, and the surplus would be lost to the 
Indian Civil Service. At present the total number 
enter as a rule for both, and the man who fails 
to obtain a home appointment, accepts in the 
majority of cases an appointment in India. 

27612 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose. Do 
you recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles ; (a) Selection by headmasters 
of sohools approved or otherwise: (6) Selection by 
authorities iu Universities approved or otherwise: 
(c) Nomination by headmasters or University 
authorities aud selection under the orders of the 
Secretary of State: (d) Combined nomination 
and examination: (e) Any other method?—! am 
wholly in favour of recruitment by open competi¬ 
tive examination. _ The system ha3 defects, but it 
is in my opinion immeasurably superior to aay 
alternative that has so far been suggested. On the 
other hand I regard with extreme distrust any 
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system of recruitment by selection or nomination. 
The system of open competition has now been on 
trial for 60 years and more, and the results have 
(in my opinion) ju-tifiel it. In the absence of 
proved necessity no change appears to be called for. 

27613 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—I am opposed to the 
system of simultaneous examinations. The 
grounds on which the Public Service Commission 
of 1S86-S7 based their recommendations (para¬ 
graph 60 of their report) appear to me to be in 
the main valid at this date. Apart from any 
question of race it is not (in my opinion) as a rule 
possible for a candidate educated solely in India to 
possess certain qualifications essential to the Indian 
Civilian. There may be, an] doubtless are, excep¬ 
tions to this rule, but it is unsound to base a 
system on exceptional cases. If the administration 
of India is to be conducted on English lines, the 
successful candidates must possess the qualities 
formed by the best system of English, education. 
Under the existing system if the candidates have 
any chance of success in the examination, it may 
be said that the majority possess these qualities. 
The question is, how to select among candidates 
so qualified, and here the system of open competi¬ 
tion begins, and that system, as a rough test of 
intellectual attainments, is adequate. A system 
of open competition in India would be a test of 
intellectual attainments only. In the event of 
Indian candidates being successful in preponderat¬ 
ing numbers the minimum English element would 
disappear. I regard the Indian Civil Service as 
being primarily intended to secure that necessary 
minimum. 

27614 (S). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre or 
centres within His Majesty's Dominions ?—The 
reasons which lead me to disapprove of a system 
of simultaneous examinations in India and 
England also lead me to doubt the wisdom of 
holding the examination at any other centre than 
London. I have not however sufficient knowledge 
of conditions in other parts of the Empire 
to justify me in pronouncing a positive 
opinion. 

27615 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives of 
-India” recruited by means of a separate examina¬ 
tion in India or by means of separate examinations 
in each province or group of provinces in India ? If 
so, what proportion do you recommend ?—So long 
as the strength of the Indian Civil Service recruited 
in England as at present is preserved, the proposal 
to fill vacancies by any other method is not open 
to the objection that it may tend to reduce the 
essential minimum. So long as that minimum is 
maintained I have no objection to the filling of 
vacancies in excess of that minimum by other 
methods, But the method suggested is open to 
objection. An open competition of a literary 
nature does not test the qualities required for these 
appointments. Further, the result of such a com¬ 
petition would be to secure the admission of a 
preponderating majority of one section, and that a 
section which does not command the confidence of 
ali sections of the community. The proposal 
would probably be resented by. other sections of 
the community. I am speaking of the suggestion 
■to hold separate examinations in each province. 


The suggestion to hold one separate examination 
for the whole of India or for groups of provinces is ■ 
even less acceptable. In any event I should be 
opposed to reeruiting the Indian Civil Service as 
such in auy manner except by open competition in 
England on the present lines. 

27616 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which <f Natives of 
India ” would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by mean? of (a) nomina¬ 
tion; ( b) combined nomination and examination j 
or ( c ) any other method ? If so, please des¬ 
cribe fully what system you would recommend. 
In particular, do you consider it desirable that 
whatever the system, all classes aud communi¬ 
ties should be represented? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle ?—In my 
opinion the Indian Civil Service as such should 
be kept apart and recruited in England to the 
necessary minimum strength, such appointments 
as remain over being filled by another method. It 
is not possible to recruit one service in two ways 
except nominally. Persons admitted to the Indian 
Civil Service in the manner proposed would be in 
reality on a different footing from those who had 
entered by competition in England. Further, if 
they were to receive the same rates of pay the 
proposal would be uneconomical: if they are to 
receive lower rates of pay, still less would they in 
fact be members of the Indian Civil Service. It 
is most undesirable to do anything which makes 
that service less homogeneous aud less attractive. 
It is of course desirable that all literate classes and 
communities should be represented. No system 
can be devised which will do this. The matter 
can only be left to nomination and the discretion 
of the Local Government. 

27617 (13) . Do you recommend any separate- 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system that you would propose ? —In my 
opinion the most essential qualifications for the 
discharge of the duties of a District and Sessions 
Judge in this province are a sound general educa¬ 
tion, and intimate knowledge of the country, 
and plenty of common sense. The majority of 
men in the Judicial Branch cannot hope to rise 
higher than the post of District and Sessions 
Judge, and 90 per cent, of the work done in Dis¬ 
trict and Sessions Courts turns on questions of 
fact. The problem ordinarily presented takes this 
form, “ Is the witness telling the truth ? If so, 
what is the inference?" No training in law 
which has yet been devised will help a man to 
answer these questions. The present system gives 
us men of good general education; the years 
which they spend as Assistant Collectors give 
them an intimate knowledge of the country, as 
they are in camp for many'months away from 
the artificial conditions which prevail in. laro-e 
towns. During these years they deal with much 
criminal work, and not a little work of a civil 
nature. A man with this training has gone a 
very long way towards qualifying himself for the 
duties of a District and Sessions Judge. Not only 
is it a good training, but it is almost essential. 
The sole question that remains is how to give a 
man so trained the necessary knowledge of law. 

I would not underrate the necessity of that know¬ 
ledge but there is, 1 think, a growing tendency 
to overrate it. So far as recruitment goes I am 
unable to suggest any better system. 
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27618. (16). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend fer candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should he fixed to attract candidates 
of the noimal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?—In the first place the "intermediate 
stage of education ” must be i uled out. I regard 
residence at an' English University as most 
desirable, but there are only two ways of securing it. 
The majority of candidates at present hold scholar¬ 
ships, and it is clearly impossible for the holder 
of a scholarship to give up the ordinary academic 
course in order to compete for the Indian Civil 
Service. Failure would leave him stranded. As 
between candidates of the school-leaving age, or 
candidates who have completed the University 
course, matters are fairly evenly balanced. The 
University course gives men of more matured 
intellect; the objection is that it excludes a certain 
number of promising boys who cannot affoid the 
expense of the University. I should be inclined to 
maintain the age limit much as at present subject 
to the abolition of the year’s probation in England. 
This would remove the main defects of the present 
system, viz., that men are kept too long at the 
University and come cut to India too old. 

27619 (16). Wbat is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits, 17—19 
years, followed by two or three years’ probation at 
an approved University) and since 1891 (age limits 
21—23 or 22—24 years, followed by one year’s 
probation) ? - There is practically no difference in 
point of merit. 

27620 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service?—It is impossible to give any 
opinion on a man’s capacity until he has been 
several years in the service. This is so for two 
reasons. In the first place men are not generally 
known until they have been in more than one station. 
In the second place they get no opportunity of 
showing what they are worth. The men who have 
been five years and more in this province are in the 
large majority of eases suitable recruits. Such of 
those whom I know below that standing appear 
to me to be suitable in most cases. 

27621 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that " the examination should be of such 
a nature that no candidate who may fail shall, to 
whatever calling he may devote himself, have any 
reason to regret the time and labour which he had 
spent in preparing himself to be examined,” and 
that the object should be to secure, not specialists 
in any particular subject that may be useful in a 
subsequent Indian career, but the ordinary well- 
educated young man of the period?—I entirely 
accept the principle laid down in the question. 

27622 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and if 
so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please state 
in detail what alterations (if any) you recommend 
in the Schedule of the Indian Civil Service Act of 
1861 (24 & 25 Viot. c. 54), [Attention is invited 


to the provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act, 
1861 (24 & 25 V ict., o. 54) and of the Government 
of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), reproduced as 
Appendices II and III to these questions.]?—I 
consider it necessary to have a statutory reservation 
of certain pests fer the Indian Civil Service— (i) 
in order to maintain the necessary minimum, 
(ii) as a guarantee to candidates for the service. 
I see no reason, speaking as a Judicial officer, to 
suggest any alteration in the Schedule, so long as 
there is power (as at present) to appoint “ Natives 
of India ” to any of the listed posts. 

2^623 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that "Natives of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted?—I consider a minimum of Europeans 
essential. It is impossible to suggest any propor¬ 
tion of posts now held by the Indian Civil Service 
as that to which “ Natives of India ” might be 
properly admitted. It is only possible to say that 
from time to time more such posts should be 
recruited by appointing " Natives of India”. 

27624 (25). Do y ou accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under which 
" Natives of India” are recruited partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India, in accordance either with rules framed under 
the provisions of section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., e. 3), or with the 
provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act 1?61 
(24 & 25 Viet., c. 54)? Do you recommend 

any alterations in this system, and if so, what ?_ 

If efficiency of administration is the test, the 
present system is satisfactory. The system is 
good enough if it is properly worked. It is 
quite elastic and provides a simple and economical 
method of increasing the Indian element in the 
administration from time to time. 

27625 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if 
so, what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ?—I would not revive it. It was not a 
success and probably no one desires that it should 
be revived. 

27626 (43). What is ycur experience of the 
results of the existing system under which success¬ 
ful candidates in the open competitive examina¬ 
tion are required to undergo a probationer’s course 
of instruction in England ? Do you recommend 
the continuance or abolition of this system ?—If the 
existing system of recruitment is to be maintained 
I would abolish the period of probation. I am 
credibly informed by many junior officers that it is 
time wasted, and from my own experience of two 
years’ probation from 1888 to 1S90, I should «av 
this was probably so. It was necessary then as 
it meant a period of residence at an English 
University, which was most valuable, but as a 
special training for work in India it was of very 

little use. Now the successful candidates have in 

the great majority of cases already gone through 
an University course, and it is unnecessary "to 
detain them a year in England. I do not think 
they learn anything which they could not learn 
more quickly in India. 

27627 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
prohatuners should be required to spend their 
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period of probation in England at an approved 
university ?—As I have already said, I regard only 
two systems of recruitment as possible—(i) to take 
candidates at the school-leaving age as was done 
up to 1891, (ii) to take candidates who have gone 
through an University course. If there is to be a 
reversion to the former system, then I should 
regard residence at an approved University as a 
necessary part of the period of probation. If the 
latter and existing system is adhered to, then no 
probation in England is necessary. 

27628 (46). If so, do you advise the selection 
of one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for what reasons ?—Any residential University of 
good standing should be allowed, but not an 
University which is a mere teaching or examining 
hody. It is residence at an University, under 
conditions such as obtain at Oxford or Cambridge, 
that is necessary, as distinguished from mere 
attendance at lectures or classes held by a teaching 
or examining body. 

27629 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation ? If so, please give the scale and con¬ 
ditions that you recommend ?—The scale previous 
to 1891 was suitable and also the conditions 
attached. 

27680 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—It would in my opinion be a great 
mistake to establish any separate institution. It 
would be impossible to secure the breadth and 
freedom which is so necessary. An institution of 
that kind would compare most unfavourably with 
an University such as Oxford or Cambridge in 
.everything except perhaps in the teaching of 
special studies. These are of comparatively little 
importance. Candidates trained on such lines 
would be schoolboys with a special training. 

27631 (50). If a probationer's course is con¬ 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
that successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finished their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their calling ? Does your answer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open competi¬ 
tive examination after leaving school and to those 
who do so after completing a University course ?— 
I do not accept the principle if it means that 
special studies are to exclude other considerations. 
The value of such special studies was much over¬ 
rated in my time, but no harm was done as the 
candidates in the majority of cases went to Oxford 
and Cambridge, and thus got most of the advan¬ 
tages of University life. These advantages are 
far more important than any system of special 
studies. 

27632 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions showing 
the courses of studies prescribed for probationers in 
1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if any) 
you desire to recommend in the present course (a) 
under the existing system of the open competitive 
examination, and (d) under any modification of 
that system recommended by you?—Under the 
existing system I would abolish the probationary 
period altogether, and bring the successful can¬ 
didates to India as soon as possible after the open 
competition. I recommend no alternative system,. 
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27638 (53). Do you consider that the pro¬ 
bationer's course of instruction can best be spent in 
England . or in India ?—Certainly in India under 
the existing system. 

27634 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England ?—The proposal is imprac¬ 
ticable in view of the enormous differences which 
prevail between different parts of India. The 
question of language alone would render it im¬ 
possible to establish any central college with any 
advantage. 

27635 (55).. What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre?—In 
this Presidency the objection stated to the last 
question exists in a modified degree. The existence 
of five languages, of which four are vernacular, in 
distinct portions of the Presidency would be a 
serious objeolion. It is difficult to learn a 
language adequately except in the country whore 
it is spoken. Probably the most widely spoken 
language is Marfithi, and if the proposed centre 
was in a Marathi-speaking District the men who 
had to go in Sind, Gujarat, or the Karnatak after 
their training would be at a great disadvantage. 
They would be in the position of a man who has 
learnt Italian with a view to work in Spain, 
Knowledge of the vernacular is the most import¬ 
ant part of the training of a Civilian. Again it is 
difficult to see what practical training would be 
possible under such a system. 

.27686 (56). In the report of the Treasury Com¬ 

mittee appointed to consider the organisation of 
Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers can 
be given better in England than in India, because 
of the difficulties which junior civilians would 
experience in learning these subjects in India, the 
lack of good teachers iu Indian district headquar¬ 
ters, the difficulty of even good Indian teachers 
appreciating the European student's point of view, 
and the difficulty of arduous study in a tropical 
climate. Do you consider that these objections 
could be met by a suitable scheme of instruction 
in India?—The objections in my opinion have 
very little weight at least so far as this Presidency 
is concerned. I gather from Appendix V that 
selected candidates for this Presidency are taught 
in England some elements of the Marfithi 
language. Of the seven candidates who arrived in 
1911 two were posted to Districts in which the 
Marathi language is spoken. If candidates are 
not posted to out-of-the-way places, and this is 
not, I believe, the practice, there is no lack of 
adequate teachers, and I have not yet found that 
they failed to appreciate the European student's 
point of view, except where correct teaching 
made it inevitable that they should do so. It is 
further in my opinion not possible to hold that a 
language can be better learnt in England than 
in a country where it can be heard spoken in the 
streets. As for the question of arduous study in 
a tropical climate, it may be observed that the 
work which a man has to do when he arrives in 
India is far less arduous than that which falls to 
his lot in later years. 
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27637 (60). Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India?—I 
am satisfied with the present system. 

27638 (64). Please give your views as to 

what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing be¬ 
tween recommendations applicable to all officers and 
to officers selected for the Judicial Branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting study 
leave to Europe, and if so, what course of study 
(course for a call to the Bar, reading in Barristers' 
Chambers or other), and wbat conditions do you 
propose ?-—There is little or no need to do anything 
as regards officers of the Indian Civil Service in 
general. The present training is quite enough. 
Up to the time when an officer joins the Judicial 
Branch no further training is necessary. The 
earlier years must be spent in executive work: 
that is in my opinion imperative. I would here 
quote wbat 1 wrote in 1904 on this matter, as it 
probably gives a better idea of the position of the 
officers likely to be affected than anything I could 
say now : “ It is to be remembered that Judges 
in this country have to deal with a public of whose 
language, ways of thought and soeial customs 
they are in the beginning entirely ignorant, and 
legal studies which would be adequate in the case 
of an Englishman seeking Judicial office in Eng¬ 
land must be preceded here by other training. 
This training is admirably furnished by the execu¬ 
tive work of an Assistant Collector, and it is 
perhaps scarcely open to controversy that it is 
most desirable that the earlier years of a civilian's 
service should be spent in the executive branch 
* * *. The question is, ‘ Given an Assistant 

Collector of 4 or 5 years' standing what method 
should be adopted to convert him into a satisfac¬ 
tory Judicial officer ?' * * * *. I should 

myself be very willing to avail myself of the 
opportunity of reading in a Barrister's Chamber, 
but I would respectfully suggest that the period 
should in no way be allowed to entrench on the 
leaye admissible under the existing rules. The 
work so done would after all be work done in the 
interests of the administration and should be 
allowed to count as active service on liberal con¬ 
ditions as to pay. It has been my experience that 
all leave which I have hitherto been able to enjoy 
was absolutely essential for mental and bodily 
recuperation, and unless something more than 
furlough allowances are to be allowed, it will be 
extremely difficult for pfficers in the first half of 
their service to afford to take in addition leave 
for the purposes of study. Later on they will be 
less inclined to do so/' The above represents my 
view, which is that the existing training in India 
should be maintained, and should be supplemented 
by reading in a Barrister’s Chamber in England 
as soon as the judicial officer can be spared. Thu 
period of study should count as service. I would 
here point out that one of the great difficulties 
which judicial officers experience at present is that 
their career offers no prospects at all comparable 
with that of an executive officer. Distinctions of 
any kind are practically unknown to them, and a 
reference to the Bombay Civil List will show that 
as between Collectors and District Judges the 
prospects of the former of promotion to high offices 
are, immeasurably superior. These are factors in 
the problem, for it is not probable that men will 



undergo a course of reading at their own 
expense if they have no advantage to look 
forward to. Therefore it is that s pecial 
inducements should be offered. An alterna¬ 
tive would be to improve the prospects of judicial 
officers and to give special promotion to those who 
have qualified themselves by study in England. 
Possibly an assimilation of the rates of pay of 
Judges in this Presidency to those obtaining, say, 
in Bengal, coupled with a system of promotion by . 
selection to the higher grades, might serve as a 
stimulus. If there is any shortcoming at present 
in the matter of legal knowledge, the want of any 
spur is largely the cause. A minor matter, but one 
of great importance, is the necessity of better pro¬ 
vision for books for the use of District Judges. 
There are Law Libraries at District Headquarters, 
but it is necessary that a Judge should have an 
adequate library of his own: especially is this so 
in view of the not very advanced standard of the 
Local Bar iu most District Courts. That is in 
itself one of the difficulties in the way of legal 
training. At many District Headquarters the Bar 
is most inadequate, and thus a Judge is deprive! of 
the most valuable assistance which a Judge can 
have. It is therefore all the more necessary that 
he should be in a position to buy books. Every 
District Judge should have a yearly grant for the 
purpose of keeping up an office library, and every 
judicial officer should be allowed to borrow money 
from Government on very easy terms for the pur¬ 
pose of buying law books for his own use. Such 
advances are made for the purchase of tents and 
motor cars. At the present moment it is impos¬ 
sible so far as I know to find a complete set of the 
English Law Reports outside Bombay or Karachi. 

27639 (67). Do you recommend any system for 
encouraging the higher study of law analogous to 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages ?—I am opposed to any system 
of this kind, I do not believe that a man who is 
a student is necessarily a good judge. Granting 
that the higher study of law is advisable, the way 
to secure it is by offering inducements in the 
way of promotion, and by giving facilities for 
study in England. Mere reading for the purposes 
of pecuniary rewards is a poor kind of study. It is 
also plain that only a junior judicial officer would 
care to enter for reward of this kind. 

27640 (94). Do you consider it desirable that 
there should be uniformity of payment for similar 
kinds of work in all the provinces, and does any 
dissatisfaction on this score exist in your Province, 
and if so, what ?—There is no doubt that the 
members of the Judicial Branch of the Service in 
this Province have always been dissatisfied with 
the rates of pay. The average is lower in the 
Bombay Presidency than in any other Province. 
There is no adequate reason. A general improve¬ 
ment of rates of pay is necessary in the interests 
of judicial work. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service^ 

27641 ( 1 ). Please refer to Government of India 

Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. Are 
these conditions suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration ?—So far 
as concerns the Judicial' Branch'of the'Service thtf ' 
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conditions are generally suitable. As regards No. 
IV reciprocity of treatment should be insisted 
on: as regards No. V a definite intention to become 
a resident of the province should be required. 

27642 (2). Please supply a copy of the rules 
for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your Province. Are these rules suit¬ 
able, or have you any recommendations to make 
for their alteration ?—The rules for recruitment of 
Subordinate Judges, that is to say of the Judicial 
Branch of the Service, are generally suitable. I 
would however reduce the number of *•' qualifying 
posts ” (Rulei). Some of those now prescribed 
(e.y., Nazir and Head Clerk in a District Court) 
should not qualify. Subject to good behaviour, 
appointment to a qualifying post should mean 
promotion to a Subordinate Judgeship. I would 
further, on first application, make such enquiries as 
may be necessary and inform the applicant at once 
if his services are not likely to be required. This 
would reduce the list of candidates for appoint¬ 
ment. At present there are more men waiting 
than can possibly be taken into the service. Sub¬ 
ject to these emendations the rules are suitable. 

27643 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the Province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of 
the Province should ordinarily be recruited ? —In 
my opinion only residents of the province should 
ordinarily be recruited. 

27644 (8). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? Do 
you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—It is impossible that all classes and 
communities should, be represented in the Judicial 
Branch of the Provincial Service. Nor is it 
desirable to attempt to do so. Where qualifica¬ 
tions are approximately equal, considerations of this 
kind should be allowed some weight. Subject to 
this exception efficiency should be the main test. 

27645 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and 
is the system followed in making appointments 
to these posts suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest ?—There is no doubt considerable 
dissatisfaction felt among the members of the 
Subordinate Judicial Service at the manner in 
which appointments are* made to the post of 
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Assistant Judge. This is due to two causes, (i) 
that junior officers have been seleoted, (ii) that 
appointments have been made from outside the 
Subordinate Judicial Service. In my opinion 
this dissatisfaction tends to reduce the efficiency 
of the Subordinate Judges as a whole, and is not 
entirely without justification. The position is 
really due to the fact that Assistant Judgeships 
are not suitable appointments to which to appoint 
members of the Provincial Service. A man must 
be taken youug to fill them, and naturally he 
goes on to a District Judgeship. He is thus at 
an early period of his career put over the head of 
the other Subordinate Judges, and the more able 
among them are necessarily discouraged as they 
feel that they have nothing to look to, but 
promotion in the ordinary line. In my opinion 
the system is wrong. Promotion to a District 
J udgeship should come later in the career of a 
Subordinate Judge, as a reward of proved judicial 
service. I would confer criminal powers more 
freely (the powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge) 
on selected Subordinate Judges to give them 
experience of criminal work, and I would select 
to District Judgeship direct. There is nothing 
in the work of an Assistant Judge, which is a 
better training for the post of District and Ses¬ 
sions Judge than the work of a First Class 
Subordinate Judge with appellate powers if once 
the latter be given some criminal experience. It 
would of course be necessary to fix a limit of 
age beyond which promotions would not be made 
to a District J udgeship. I would as a necessary 
consequence abolish the three Assistant Judge- 
ships now open to the Provincial Service and raise 
the number of District Judgeships to five. 

27646 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—Here as in the 
superior Judicial Service the rates of pay in this 
Presidency compare very unfavourably with those 
in force iu Bengal. The lowest rate of pay for a 
Subordinate Judge should be Rs. 200, the highest 
Rs. 1,000. Promotion is, moreover, extremely 
slow. A man should reach the First Class in 15 
years. The appointments in the First Class require 
reconsidering. There are tx> few appointments 
in the First Grade. At present it is very difficult 
for a man to rise beyond the Third Grade of the 
First Class. 


Mr. L. C. Crump, called and examined. 


27647. {Chairman.) You are a District and 
Sessions Judge ?—I am. 

27648. And a Member of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 

27649. And I believe you have been in the 
service for twenty-three years ?—That is so. 

27650. You regard a minimum British 
element in the administration as essential ?— 
Absolutely. 

27651. And you would recruit that minimum 
in England only ? —Yes. 

27652. Do you regard the Indians who pass 
in England as forming part of the English 
element ?—I am prepared at present to regard them 
in that light. 

27653. You would fill any posts which were 
mot needed for this minimum by nominating 
Indians in India ?—Yes. 


27654. But you would keep them out of 
the Indian Civil Service ? —I would keep them 
wholly apart from the Indian Civil Service. 

27655. Your objection to including them in 
the Indian Civil Service is that in your opinion it 
is not possible to recruit one service iu two 
ways ?—That is so. I think that if they are 
nominally included in the same Service they would 
practically belong to a different Service, or would 
be so regarded because they were recruited in a 
different manner. 

27656. Would you nominate from the Pro¬ 
vincial Service or in part at least from outside the 
Provincial Service ?—I am iu favour of nomination 
from the Provincial Service. 

27657. So that really you favour the present 
system of listed posts ?—Yes. 
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£7658. Would you suggest an extension cf 
that system ?—I have suggested an extension in 
one instance, that five District Judgeships might 
be thrown open to the Provincial Service. 

27659. How many District Judgeships are 
there now ?—Three, and I would increase them 
by two. 

27 660. Is there any other way in which you 
would extend the system ?—No, I am not 
prepared to make any further suggestion. The 
only suggestion I have made is that promotions 
to these District Judgeships should be mainly 
from the ranks cf the Subordinate Judges and not 
as at present from special appointments of 
Assistant Judges. I am not in favour of includ¬ 
ing Assistant Judgeships as listed appointments 
for the Provincial Service. I should prefer to 
promote direct to District Judgeships from 
Subordinate Judges who have done approved 
Judicial work. 

27661. You would prefer that the Assistant 
Judgeships should be filled direct from the 
Indian Civil Service ?— Yes : of course at present 
they are partly one and partly the other. 

27662. You do not favour the proposal to 
raise the pay of the listed-post officers to that of 
the Indian Civil Service officers?—No, I am 
against doing that, because it appears to me that 
it is uneconomical. If it is thought they should 
be on the same footing as regards pay that might 
be met by giving the Englishmen extra allowances 
of a personal nature on account of the extra 
expense, but to make the holders of listed posts 
draw the same pay as members of the Indian 
Civil Service would be very uneconomical. At 
present they draw two-thirds, and men fully 
competent to discharge the duties of those posts 
can be obtained for the pay. Taking other things 
into consideration that pay is fairly eqnal to the 
pay that is drawn by the Indian Civil Service. 

27663. Those officers as a matter of fact are 
doing precisely the same work as those in the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. Of course their 
expenses are far less. It is simply on the ground 
cf the extra expense entailed on the Englishmen 
in India that I advocate their drawing a higher 
rate of pay than the holders of the listed posts 
appointed from the Provincial Service. 

27664. You would maintain the present age 
limits but abolish the year of probation now 
allowed ?—I have not a very decided opinion on 
that matter, but that on the whole is the view to 
which I tend, that is to say maintain the present 
age limit which gives a man a full University 
course, and abolish the year of probation. 

27665. You regard the present year of proba¬ 
tion as useless ?- Largely as useless, in the sense 
that I think it might be much more profitably 
employed in India. 

27666. You do not believe in probation in 
England?—Ko. not probation for the Indian Civil 
Service in England. 

27667. But you think great benefit might 
accrue if the period were spent by the European in 
India ?—I do. Instead of the man spending a 
year of probation in England I would give him 
a year’s training in India. 

27668. Under the same system as he gets his 
training tow ?—Practically the same system. I 
think the system under which our men are trained 
in this Presidency is on the whole satisfactory. 

25669. During the year that an officer is gomg 
through his probation in England under the 


present system, he is learning a certain amount, is 
he not ?—Yes, but he learns a good deal that 
is really cf very little direct use to him. For 
instance,*the language that he learns is really of 
very little use when he comes out here. A man 
coming to this Province learns the elements of 
the Marathi language and he is probably posted 
to a district in which Canarese is spoken and 
the language he has learned is not spoken. A 
man has just come to my district who has learnt 
the elements of Marathi, and that is of use to him 
because the languages are to a certain extent 
allied, although Canarese is a Dravidian language 
and far apart from Marathi. His time would 
have been better spent in learning Canarese. 

27670. What else does he learn during the 
year of probation in England which it would be 
necessary for him to take up during his year of 
probation in India ?—He would have to learn a 
certain amount of Law, sufficient to discharge the 
duties of a Magistrate. 

27671. What would be the best means by 
which he should obtain that knowledge of 
Law in India ?—I think he would have to obtain 
a working knowledge of the Indian Codes. 
Of course our Criminal Law is almost entirely 
codified. I think he ought to attend the Courts 
and see how the work is done, as that would be a 
very valuable help to him in knowing the language 
also, because the proceedings are in the vernacular. 

27672. Do you think that the year of proba¬ 
tion in India will help an officer to assimilate 
himself to the conditions of India?—This is 
most important. Ido not think a man is fit to 
discharge the duties of an Indian civilian until he 
has had at least a year in India and has learned 
the language and something about the people, and 
has travelled about in camp with a superior officer, 
and actually seen the manner in which things are 
done. He does that at present. 

27673. So that your scheme really reduces the 
probationary period by one year ?—Yes. I would 
qualify it by saying that if the age limit is to be 
reduced, I would increase the probationary period, 
because I consider residence at an approved English 
University, essential. If you take boys at the 
school-leaving age you must give them time at the 
1 Diversity, and it is as a part of their general 
education rather than a special training that I 
regard residence at a University as so necessary. 

27674. If the age limit were altered you would 
like to see it reduced down to the school-leaving 
age?—Yes, 17 to 19, as it was when I passed 
myself. 

27675. But of the two age limits you prefer 
the present one ?—Yes, on the whole I prefer the 
present one. 

27676. So that the young civilian would enter 
upon active work at the age of 24 instead of 
25 ?—Yes, a year earlier. 1 think he comes out 
too old at present. 

27677. How many Assistant Judgeships are 
there in this Presidency?—The number is not 
absolutely fixed ; they are appointed from time to 
time according to the exigencies of Judicial work 
and according to the number of Assistant Collectors 
who can be spared for that work. The number 
varies from time to time. 

27678. How are these Assistant Judges re¬ 
cruited ?—They are recruited from the Assistant 
Collectors; they are graded as Assistant Collectors 
and are appointed as Assistant Judges nnrl» r the 
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Bombay Act of 1869, section 14, and they have 
original jurisdiction up to Rs. 10,000 ’ under 
section 16 of that Act. 

27679. What salary do they get ?—The salary 
of their grade as Assistant Collector, and that 
varies according to their position in the general 
list. The posts may carry a salary as low as 
Rs 700 a month. I have an Assistant myself 
who I believe is drawing Rs. 900. Some are 
drawing Rs. 766. 

2V680. They really range from Rs. 700 to 
Rs. 900 ?—Yes, they might conceivably be on 
Rs. 500, but I do not remember an instance. It 
would depend upon tbe seniority of the man in the 
general list. Be draws his pay as Assistant 
Collector. The work he does is work of a very 
superior nature. As a general rule, after he has 
bad a little Criminal experience he is appointed 
Additional Sessions Judge and has the power of 
passing sentences of death. My own Assistant 
can pass a sentence of death and his pay is 
certainly under Rs. 1,000 a month. In one 
instance a man in that position is drawing Rs 766. 
I mention that specifically as I wish to lay before 
the Commission that these are, as a matter of fact, 
superior appointments and should be paid aceord- 
ingly. 

27681. They exercise both Criminal and Civil- 
power ?—Yes. They are first appointed to exercise 
Civil power only and receive a training of six 
months in trying small suits, and they are then 
appointed Assistant Sessions Judges which gives 
them power to pass a sentence of seven years, and 
if they do approved work they are given powers of 
life and death. They are also given Civil Appel¬ 
late powers. My own Assistant has powers of a 
Civil Appellate Judge and the powers of an Addi¬ 
tional Sessions Judge. 

27682. In what way do they differ from 
the Sessions Judge ?—The Additional Sessions 
Judge has powers under the Criminal Procedure 
Code which permit of his passing any sentence 
authorised by Law. 

27683. He occupies a double capacity ?—Yes, 
he does both Civil and Criminal work, 

27684. "Would you say there is room for more 
appointments of this character in the Presi¬ 
dency ?—I should say there was probably room for 
more, but that would entail an enquiry into the 
Judicial work in each district. I can only speak 
for my own district where I have an Assistant. 
Those who know the conditions and how far the 
work is in arrear in certain districts would be able 
to answer that question more specifically. I know 
there is a shortage of Assistant Judges, generally 
speaking, and I had some difficulty in getting one 
myself. 

27685. I take it the advantage of „ these 
Assistant Judges is that they can be appointed 
without any re-adjustment of district boundaries?— 
That is so. My Assistant, for instance, takes 
those cases which I send to him for trial. The 
eases are filed in my Court and I distribute the 
work between him and myself. If he went away 
tomorrow it would make no difference to the 
Judicial work of the district except that I 
should have to do it all. It does not alter the 
boundaries of the district or the nature of the 
work in any way. He is a kind of personal Assist¬ 
ant more than anything else. 

27686. For how many years has this class 
of appointment been in existence in Bombay ?— 
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Ever since I have been in the Service. The first 
judicial appointment I held was that of an 
Assistant Judge. 

27687. I suppose the existence of the Assist¬ 
ant Judge makes the question of promotion even 
more difficult ?—Yes, I imagine it does. 

27688. Do you kno w any way in which that 
could be got over ?—If these were made superior 
appointments carrying superior pay, as they should 
be, it would tend to do away to a certain extent 
with the bloek in promotion 

27689. I take it that a salary of Rs. 900 is’ 
not an excessive salary far an officer who discharges 
the responsible work you have described?—I consi¬ 
der it a very low and ina > quate salary. I should 
say Rs. 1,000 was the minimum. 

27690. There is no Assistant Judge receiving 
hs. 1,000 now ?——I do not think he could receive* 
Rs. 1,000. He is only Assistant Collector and the 
graded pay is Rs. 500, Rs. 700, and Rs. 900, so 
that unless he were anting as District Judge he 
could not receive more than Ms. 900. 

27691. Would you say that the pay of the 

Judicial Branch required any improvement?_In 

my opinion the rates of pay in the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, both in the superior amt in the Subordinate 
Service, require reconsideration and re-adjustments. ; 
The rates of pay in this Presidency are lower in 
both Services than in ruiy other Presidency in 
India. I can cite figures in support of that. 
The average pay of a District Judge in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, which is the best-paid Province 
in this respect in India, is Rs. 2,324 a month; the 
average pay in Bombay is Rs. 2,092, which re¬ 
presents a difference of £200 sterling- per annum, 
and so far as I am aware tnere is no justification 
for that differential treatment. I should also like 
to point out that the average salary of a District 
Judge in this Presidency is now less than it was 
40 years ago. Taking the average salary drawn 
by District Judges, in the year 1868 it was 
Rs. 2,263 and in the present year it is Its. 2 ,090 ; 
that is to say, in 40 years, in spite of the rise in 
the cost of living, tbe pay drawn by District 
Judges has fallen to that extent. The conditions 
as regards the Subordinate Judicial Service present 
very much the same features. Tbe pay of the 
Sub-Judges in 1869 was Rs. 337 a month, and in 
the present year it is Rs. 314, and they have lost 
three superior appointments. Judges of the Small 
Causes Court, which were open to them, and the pay 
of two similar appointments has been substantially 
reduced. Speaking all round, the pay of the 
Judicial Department in this Presidency is not only 
less than it is anywhere else in India but less than 
it used to be in the Presidency itself. 

27692. Is promotion through the grades very 
slow?—My own promotion was very rapid but 
the promotion at the present time is likely to be 
extremely slow. The promotion of Subordinate 
Judges is, on the whole, too slow. 

27693. Speaking generally, which would 
you prefer to see, a regrading or the introduction 
of a time-scale ?—I have no knowledge of the 
working of a time-scale, but on the whole I am in 
favour of regrading and not of a time-scale. I 
cannot say I am in a position really to give a 
considered opinion on that. The point I wish to 
make is that some improvement is necessary, but 
I could not express a definite opinion between a 
time-scale and re-grading. 
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27694, You see room for improvement as 
regards grading ?—Certainly. I think the Judi¬ 
cial work is under-paid. 

27695. You are not prepared to speak with 
any knowledge on the merits or demerits of a 
time-scale?—No, I am not. It is not a matter 
on which I have had any experience. 

27696. Speaking generally, it would remove 
a great many of the grievances, would it not ?— 
Yes. 

27697. You would get an automatic increase 
of pay right through the grades?—In the lower 
grades it would probably be a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion. I should like in connection with the subject 
to point out that in 1842 the Indian Law 
Commission specifically recommended that the 
Judicial Department should be the most lucrative 
Branch of the Service, which is certainly not the 
case. 

27698. The unfavourable averages which you 
have quoted are due to the increased numbers in 
the lower grades, are they not ?—I have not worked 
out the figures except as regards the averages. 

27699. The responsibility of the work that 
each officer discharges is the same, is it not, 
whether he is in the first or fourth grade ?— 
Exactly. We have three grades of District Judges 
and each grade does exactly the same work and 
has exactly the same powers and responsibilities. 

27700. (Sir Murray Hammick.) I suppose in 
any case if you had a time-scale you would have 
one man doing exactly similar work to his 
neighbour and drawing perhaps Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 
more. 

27701. That would be an objection to a time- 
scale. At first sight the pay ought to be graded 
according to the work done. You would not 
suggest that all your Sessions Judges should be 
paid the same ?—No, I would not, but I should 
say there should be a minimum substantial re- - 
muneration for the responsibilities of the post. 

27702. The minimum pay for a District and 
Sessions Judge is Rs. 1,800, is it not ?—Yes 

27703. You do not think that is sufficient ?— 
I think that is sufficient possibly as a beginning, 
but I think a man should be able to rise to a 
higher rate of pay than he can at present. 

27704. You would like to see a higher 
grade than the first grade Sessions Judge on 
Rs. 2,500 ?—Certainly. I should like to see the 
Bengal rates. 

27705. In Bengal it was said that they 
required extra rates because it was a bad Province 
to live in ?—Ours are the woret in India. 

27706. I cannot criticise your statement that 
Bombay is worse paid than other Presidencies, 
but I always thought it was rather the other way. 
Taking your answers to questions (9) and (10) I 
see you do not propose to increase the Indian 
element in the Indian Civil Service at all ?—No. 

27707. But do not you think that from the 
political point of view it is very advisable to do 
something to meet the universal request which is 
made throughout India by the articulate classes 
that they want further representation in the 
upper Services of this country ?—I think that is so. 

27708. How would you be prepared to meet 
that ?—By reducing from time to time the 
number of appointments held by the Indian Civil 
Service and filling them in other ways, while 
keeping the Indian Civil Service as a distinct 
Service, recruited as at present. 


27709. You would meet it by listing more 
appointments ?—Yes. 

27710. Would you expect the Government to 
take men outside the Provincial Civil Service and 
put them into these appointments, or would you 

confine it to the Provincial Civil Service ?_I 

should be inclined to confine it to the Provincial 
Civil Service, but not absolutely rigidly ; I would 
give Government power to make an appointment 
from outside if they wished. 

27711. We have been told in several places 
that there are very large classes of men who will 
not take appointments in the Provincial Civil 
Service as it is considered an inferior Service, but 
who have a desire, a more or less laudatory desire, 
to serve their country in the upper Services. How 
would you afford them-the opportunities they ask 
for ?—The question is an extremely difficult one. 
It is a choice of evils. I do not see how you can 
by any system make men members of the Indian 
Civil Service except by recruiting them in the 
same manner and under the same conditions as the 
Indian Civil Service is recruited. Anyone who is 
appointed in any other manner to that Service will 
be always a kind of excrescence on the Service 
and will not be really a member of the Service at 
all, although he may appear to be so on paper. 

27712. There are certain Provinces in India 
where the upper Service is recruited in two or 
three different ways. For instance, in Burma, you 
have Army men and men taken from outside and 
men brought in either from the Provincial Civil 
Service or from outside altogether. We were told 
there that once these men were in.the Service and 
had worked together for a certain number of 
years the fact that they came in by different 
methods of recruitment made absolutely no differ¬ 
ence. Do not you think the same thing would 
happen here if you recruited the Civil Service in a 
way different from the competitive examination ? 
If you appointed a man outside to be an Assistant 
Collector and allowed him to rise to be an 
Additional Judge and then a Judge, do not you 
think that at the end of a very few years, if the 
man was able and doing his work honourably as a 
member of the Government, he would have 
exactly the same honour attached to him as 
attached to his brethren who were recruited by the 
competitive examination at home?—I should be 
inolined to doubt it. 

27713. Then how do you account for a Service 
like the Burma Commission, where there are a 
great many people who come in from outside and 
hold exactly the same position as members of the 
Civil . Service ?—I know nothing about the 
conditions of Burma. 

27714. You have had a case in Sind, where 
men were recruited until quite recently from out¬ 
side the Civil Service. The man who is at present 
at the head of the Port Trust was not a civilian 
and took his position in the Commission in Sind in 
exactly the same way, as far as honour and respect 
goes, as his fellow civilians in the Service ?—Those 
appointments were recruited from England I 
believe. 

27715. But you do not think it is possible 
that recruiting an Indian in that way would give 
him the same respect as the Indian who was 
recruited by the competition at home ?—It is very 
difficult to answer a question of that sort; it is 
difficult to say how such a man would be regarded 
by the public, but I do say he would not be a 
member of the Indian Civil Service. 
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27716. But he might be a member of a Com¬ 
mission. If you altered the titles of these Services 
and had a Commission instead of an Indian Civil 
Service, do not you think a man of that sort would 
come in as a member of the Commission with 
exactly the same rights as another member who 
was recruited through the Civil Service ?—I do 
not think he would stand on quite the same footing. 

27717. I did not quite understand the point 
you were making about Assistant Judges not being 
listed appointments. Do you want Sub-Judges to 
be put in directly as Additional Judges ?—At 
present the Subordinate Judges are a very deserv¬ 
ing and hard-working class of officers, whose 
prospects are not very good, and at present in the 
majority of cases a man is taken from the junior 
ranks of the Subordinate Judges and made 
Assistant J udge and put in a separate list and in 
the course of time he goes from that to one of the 
three listed judgeships. The result is that all the 
members of the Subordinate Judicial Service above 
him in the list are extremely disappointed and feel 
that having been superseded they have nothing 
further to look forward to in their own line. I 
want if possible to do something for the Subor¬ 
dinate Judges, and instead of that system I think 
it would be far better to increase the number of 
District Judgeships and recruit them, possibly not 
invariably, from Subordinate Judges of somewhat 
senior standing who have done approved Judicial 
work. 

27718. That system of yours is open to the 
objection which has been raised in some other 
Presidencies, that then the District Judges would 
be senior men to the Subordinate Judges ?—That 
could be met by imposing an age limit, by saying 
that after a man had attained the age of 40 if he 
had not shown the capacity necessary for an 
appointment of that kind he would have to be con¬ 
tent with a Subordinate Judgeship. 

27719. If you did that you would have exactly 
what you complained of now, Junior Subordinate 
Judges put into listed posts over the heads of a great 
many of their seniors, who would grumble Not 
so many as at present. You would take a man at 
a later stage Now the man goe3 to an Assistant 
Judgeship and to a District Judgeship as a matter 
of course at an early stage. 

27720. Are these posts of Assistant Judge- 
ships not held to be posts of training ? Do they 
never send a man back again to the Subordinate 
Judgeship if he is found not to turn out 
well as an Assistant Judge ?—I do not know 
of any instance. I think the idea is that the 
Assistant Judgeship is an appointment that 
belonged to the Indian Civil Service but now it 
has been taken away it becomes a listed appoint¬ 
ment open to the Provincial Civil Service. 

27721. "With regard to the question of train¬ 
ing at home, you would like to see the present age 
retained, on the whole?—Yes. 

27722. And no probation?—No probation. 

27723. That is on the ground that most of 
the men who go up for the open competition have 
already passed through the University ?—Yes. 

27724. And you place great importance on the 
University training?—The very greatest importance. 

27725. Why do you place such great import¬ 
ance on the University training ? There are a 
great many men who come into the Service who 
have never seen the University but who have 
turned out to be most eminent members of the 
•Service ?—It is the result of many years' experi¬ 
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ence and the training which I went through 
myself. The most valuable part of it to me was 
residence of two years at Oxford. The special 
training was of comparatively little value. 

27726. You admit that the special training 
you got at Oxford was as far as India was concerned 
practically wasted?—There were one or two good 
things in it. I do not say it was entirely wasted, 
but a great deal of it was wasted. 

27727. What would you say to reducing the 
age and having a special institution in which to 
train both Indians and Europeans ?—I am n>t in 
favour of a special institution. 

27728. On what ground ?—For the same 
reason that I regard the residence at an English 
University as extremely valuable, far more valu¬ 
able than residence at a special institution where 
you would get a narrow and somewhat sectarian 
atmosphere, a purely Indian Civil atmosphere. 
That is what you do not get at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

27729. Supposing the two years’ training f at 
home were really made years of serious training, 
as I believe they used to be, and the candidate 
was made to go through a certain number of lectures 
on the principles of Law, and had to attend Law 
Courts and take notes of oases, learn a language 
more or less thoroughly as far as Grammar goes, 
learn Economics, especially with reference to this 
country, Indian History, and Indian Sociology, 
do not you think a eourso of that sort would be 
probably much more profitable to a candidate 
coming out here than going round a district with 
no particular work to do, with no examinations in 
view except the Codes and language examinations, 
and with a Colieotor who had very little time to 
give much attention to him ?—It might be made 
more profitable. The course which you sketch is 
the course which I went through myself, and when 
I say that the time was largely wasted I am 
referring to the manner in which these subjects 
were taught and only partly to the subjects them¬ 
selves. It would be possible to devise a two years’ 
course that would be extremely useful. If that 
were done you would have to reduce the age. I 
do not know that I have a very strong opinion as 
between the school-leaving age and the University- 
leaving age; there is a good deal to be said on 
both sides; but on the whole, I incline to the latter. 

I think a University education is more valuable 
than a special training. 

27730. Do not you think that a man coming 
out to this country with nothing definite to do for 
the first year of his service, with no responsible 
work, with very little supervision, and with very 
small pay, would be likely to waste his time ?—I 
do not think that is what men do. They have 
practically a year’s training for which they are 
mainly responsible themselves, and I do not think 
the average man wastes his time. Of course the 
Collector exercises a certain amount of supervision, 
but naturally a great deal is left to the man 
himself. 

27781. With regard to the emoluments of the 
Service, the Assistant Collector on arrival in this 
country draws Rs. 400 a month. Is there a 
system in Bombay in which he is given an advance 
from Government when he arrives ?—I think so, 
but I am not certain. I think he ean draw 
Rs. 1,000 on first landing, and I know he can 
draw Rs. 1,000 on returning from furlough beoause 
I have done it myself. 
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27732. Has he to supply himself with tents in 
Bombay ?—Yes ; he can get an advance of Rs. 800 
for the purchase of tents. 

27733. And he has to buy himself a horse ?— 
Yes. 

27784. And if he is in a big station probably 
a trap ?—Yes. 

27735. May we take it that the result is that 
he finds it extremely difficult to live on the balance 
of his pay for the first two years of his service ?— 
Yes, he gets into debt very often, and cannot help 
it. 

27736. Do you agree with the witnesses who 
say that one of the special things we ought to 
recommend is an increase in the pay of the Assist¬ 
ant Collector when he arrives ?—I should be 
prepared to support that. 

27737. Do you think that is an important 
matter from the point of view of keeping up the 
popularity of the Service ?—Yes. I think the 
initial pay has a very great deal to do with the 
popularity of the Service amongst candidates. If 
a man knows he is going to get Rs. 500 a month 
he thinks much more of the Service than if he is 
only going to get Rs. 400. 

27738. Would you be in favour of giving up 
the contribution to the Pension Fund and slightly 
reducing the pension ?—I am afraid I could not 
give information on that without considering it. 

27739. At present you contribute 4 per cent, 
to the fund, and it is doubtful how much of the 
pension that represents. A suggestion has been 
made to us that it would be a very popular thing 
to giveup that contribution, even at the cost of a 
somewhat smaller pension, say £800 a year. Do 
you think that the £1,000 a year pension is a 
great factor at home in attracting men to the 
Service ?—Certainly, I should think it a great 
attraction; a pension of £1,000 is something 
substantial. 

27740. You would hesitate a great deal to 
reduce it f —I should. It is said roughly that we 
pay half our own pensions, but I do not know 
whether that is true or not. 

27741. With regard to furlough-pay, do you 
think the rules fall very hard on a civilian ?—No, 
pot in my experience. , 

27742. I suppose most people look forward to 
spending more than their furlough pay when on 
furlough and save beforehand for that purpose ?— 
Yes, and most men come out from their furlough 
in debt. 

27743. But you do not think that is a matter 
about which they need grumble ?—I think that is 
to be met by revising the rates of pay rather than 
by revising the rates of furlough allowance. I do 
not think the pay is adequate ; it does not permit 
a man to save at present. 

27744. You would not recommend larger 
allowances for furlough and continuing the present 
rates of pay ?-No, I should prefer to revise the 
rates of pay in the Service. 

27745. Would you be at all in favour of a 
rule which would compel a man to take his month's 
privilege leave every year ?—That point has not 
occurred to me. I do not know what the object 
of the rule is. 

27746. The idea is that it would benefit most 
officers if they were compelled to take privilege 
leave every year ?—That would prevent a man 
taking combined leave. 

4 27747. Yes, and in compensation for that it 
has been suggested that he might take six months' 


furlough on higher pay. Do you think it is 
valuable that a man should take a month's leave 
every year ?—I think in this Presidency it depends 
entirely on the station he happens to be in. There 
are certain of our stations in which it is quite 
unnecessary. 

27748. As a Sessions Judge you get a reces 3 
each year?—Yes, six weeks, but that is only a 
Civil Court's vacation. We get no Criminal Court 
vacation. 

27749. How much of that are you obliged to 
spend in the station?—I can take the whole of 
it provided I make arrangements for Criminal 
work. 

27750. Are you generally able to get away 
for six weeks ?—Not unless I have an Assistant. 
If I have an Assistant I can take the full six 
weeks. Occasionally it is possible to arrange 
with a neighbouring Sessions Judge to take one's 
work. In the heavy Criminal districts it is 
extremely difficult to avail oneself of a vacation. 

27751. The Sessions Judges in Bombay are 
never able to get to England for a recess ?— I have 
never known a man do it. I thought of it myself, 
but I abandoned the idea, as it is only six weeks. 

27752. ( Mr. Madge.) Will it be a correct 

inference to draw from your entire approval of 
the existing competitive system for Englishmen 
to say that you do not share the opinion held in 
some quarters that there has been a deterioration 
in the type of young Englishmen coming out into 
the Service?—1 have seen no deterioration. 

27753. I understood you to say that you would 
confine the recruitment of Indians for the higher 
Services mainly if not entirely to the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. 

27754. On the ground that you would have 
tried men and so dispense with an unknown 
quantity?—Yes, that is partly my view. 

27755. You would also increase the number of 
listed appointments ?—Yes. 

27756. Do you think that that would re-act 
upon the attractiveness of the Service at home 
if any considerable number of appointments were 
reduced ?—If a considerable number of appoint¬ 
ments were reduced no doubt it would tend to render 
the Service at home less popular 

27757. There is a movement at present as far 
as possible to increase the Indian element in the 
Service, so far as we can get efficiency at the same 
time, and if the number of listed appointments were 
increased there would need to be a corresponding 
reduction in the number of appointments from 
home ? — Yes. 

27758. Do you think that would re-act on the 
attractive character of the Service?—Not within 
any limits that I have in contemplation at 
present. 

27759. Do you think that in the earlier years 
of a civilian's career in the country, during which 
he exercises both magisterial and executive functions, 
he acquires a valuable experience that is of use to 
him afterwards even on the Bench ?—.1 regard it 
as perhaps the most valuable part of the training 
of a District Judge. 

27760. You would think it indispensable ? 
—Almost indispensable. 

27761. In that case you would not think that 
a Barrister who would accept a Judgeship would 
have by his experience of simply cross-examining 
witnesses acquired an experience at all comparable 
to that of a civilian?—No. I should say the 
experience acquired by a Barrister who would be 
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at all likely to take a District Judgeship is not 
comparable to the experience acquired by a civilian 
in doing Executive work. 

27762, (Mr. Macdonald.) I am not sure 
whether I heard you rightly that you do not think 
the number of Indians in the Service should be 
increased ?—That is not exactly what I meant. 
In order to provide for the higher appointments 
for the Indians the number of appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service should be from 
time to time reduced and those appoint¬ 
ments given to Indians by some other method. 
That is my general scheme. 

27763. Supposing there was a considerable 
increase in the number of successful Indian can¬ 
didates in England, would you think it necessary 
to take any steps to protect the European 
minimum ?—-I certainly should. 

27764. Would you limit the entrance of 
Indians ?—Yes. 

27765. Are you aware that that would be 
contrary to Statute and the Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion ?—I am not prepared to interpret a Statute 
without reference to the Statute itself. 

27766. Did not the point occur to you ?—The 
point has not occurred to me. Statutory in¬ 
terpretation is a matter of some difficulty and 
opinions are likely to be various. 

27767. But the point did not occur to you ?— 
No. 

27768. You say in your answer to question (3) 
that no doubt the Home Civil Service is as a 
matter of fact more attractive now than the Indian 
Civil Service. Is that because there are better 
openings at home or because the Indian Service 
is itself deteriorating in the estimation of pos¬ 
sible candidates?—! think it is due to a large 
number of causes. First, that prospects at home 
are on the whole better considering that men live 
in their own country and in their own climate, and 
that the rates of pay we now get in India were 
fixed very many years ago, and, therefore, the pay 
is less valuable than it used to be ; secondly I think 
that the Service in India does not possess the same 
amenities that it possessed 20 years ago when I 
first came to the country. 

27769. Supposing the reforms Sir Murray 
Hammick mentioned were carried out, that pay 
was improved, furlough put on a better footing, 
and other matters reformed, do you think that 
would materially improve the reputation of the 
Service ?—Undoubtedly it would. 

27770. You think that more men who have 
had experience here would commend the Service 
than do so now ?—I should say so. 

27771. You do not think that the difficulty is 
deeper-seated than that?—I do not think the 
pay is the sole cause, but I think it is a very 
considerable cause, and that an improvement in the 
pay would be sufficient to outweigh the other 
difficulties that men now feel. 

27772. We can make up our minds that if we 
recommend these things we would materially 
improve the status of the Service so far as the 
estimation of the men in it is concerned ?—Yes. 
There are so many causes at work that it is very 
difficult to tie it down to any one thing. 

27773. I am not quite sure that I have a 
grip of what is in your mind about the Universities 
and probation. Do you Eay that your two years 
at Oxford were very valuable to you ?—Yes. 

27774. But of no value from the point of 
view of the work you were going to do in 
b.495 —24 


India ?—Not as a special training, but as a general 
education of the greatest possible value. 

27775. You mean that a residence of two 
years at Oxford or Cambridge, although it does not 
improve your knowledge at all of the special 
subjects you will have to deal with out here, 
makes you a better administrator ?—I am sure it 
dees. It gives you a wider outlook on things. 
The most valuable part of it is the friction of 
mind on mind which you get at a University. 

27776. Is there so much friction between mind 
and mind at Universities ?—Certainly. 

27777. That is your experience?—Certainly. 
You meet able young men of every class and every 
community, and discuss every conceivable subject 
in the world, perhaps with too little reverence, but 
you do discuss them, and it is most valuable. 

27778. You are not at all sensible of a narrow¬ 
ing rather than a widening ?—Quite the reverse. 

27 779. A sort of class consciousness ?—No. 

27780. No superiority ?—Nothing of the sort. 

27781. No stamping too deeply the English 
character so that when you came out here you 
could not accommodate yourself to the new station 
of life ?—Not in the least. 

27782. You do not think that a university 
training at a late age instead of widening the 
mind really narrow’s it, more particularly when it 
has to go into new circumstances as soon as it 
leaves the University ?—I spent only two years 
at the University between the ages of 19 and 21, 
and my experience was that it was a widening of 
the mind and not a narrowing of it. 

27783. It was simply from that point of view 
that you found it useful ?—Yes. 

27784. Can you conceive of a training of a 
special character that might improve the officers 
when they come out here ?—My objection to the 
special training is exactly the objection you suggest 
to the University, that it has a narrowing effect. 

27785. Do you take the view that the 
attempt to make an expert is a narrowing under¬ 
taking ?— Not if you super-impose it on a finished 
education, but you must have a finished edu¬ 
cation first. 

27786. You do not think it could be super¬ 
imposed on a good general education such as you 
get at a secondary school or public school ?—I have 
no experience of a secondary school. 

27787. What school did you come from to 
Oxford ?—1 was educated abroad. 

27788. Your experience is not that of an 
English public school or a secondary school boy ?— 
No, I was never at an English School. 

27789. In that respect your experience is a 
little bit special?—Yes, probably it is. 

27790. (Mr. Sly) In answer to question (13) 
you have given an opinion against direct recruitment 
for the Judicial Service and that opinion is largely 
based on the fact that officers separately recruited 
would not have an intimate knowledge of the 
country ?—Yes. 

27791. In giving that answer I suppose it 
referred primarily to the recruitment of Europeans 
for the Judicial Service?—I was thinking of 
Europeans. 

27792. The same objection does not apply to 
the same extent to the recruitment of Indians for 
the Judicial Service, does it?—No, not to the 
same extent. 

27793. Do you think that the recruitment 
of Indians from the Indian Bar for the Judicial 
Service would have to any extent the defect wMeh 
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you have pointed out?—In this Presidency it 
depends rather on what portion of the Bar your 
attention is directed to. We have Barristers, 
High Court Pleaders, and District Court Pleaders, 
and I am not sure whether you contemplate 
recruitment from all three classes. 

27794. Taking the three classes what do you 
say ?—The Barrister whose practice is mainly in 
the Presidency town has not got that intimate 
knowledge of the country which in my opinion a 
District Judge should possess. He is usually an 
Indian gentleman who has spent a great many 
years in his education at a large centre and has 
then read at home for the Bar. Probably, the 
High Court Vakil has quite as intimate a 
knowledge of the country as the Indian Civilian 
in the majority of cases, and the District Court 
Vakil certainly has, but I consider him out of the 
question on other grounds ; he has not got the 
necessary ability in my opinion. 

27795. Do you think it would be practicable 
to recruit the European portion of the Judicial 
Service from European Barristers practising in 
India?—No, I do not think it would ; I do not 
think you would get the men to tako the appoint¬ 
ments. The only place where we have European 
Barristers practising in this Presidency is Bombay 
and no successful Barrister would look at a District 
Judgeship, and we do not want to get the unsuc¬ 
cessful Barrister. 

27796. Did you undergo any special course of 
training in Law in England ? -1 underwent the 
course of training prescribed in the two years I 
was at Oxford. 

27797. I mean a special course?—No special 
course outside that. 

27798. You say that if it is found necessary 
to maintain the present age limits you would 
abolish the period of probation altogether in 
England, and would simply substitute for it the 
present system of training in India ?—Yes. 

27799. Do you think it would be possible to 
combine in this Presidency something of a course 
which would cover at least part of that now 
given on probation in England as well as the 
training in India, a system under which an officer 
would be posted to a district for the first eight 
months, say, of his service, and undergo the 
ordinary district training under a selected Collec¬ 
tor, and then for four months in the hot weather 
or the rains all the probationers should be collected 
in one centre and given special courses of instruction 
in languages and Law ?—I thought a good deal 
about that possibility, but I have not yet hit upon 
any satisfactory scheme. There is a great diffi¬ 
culty in language for one thing. We have four 
vernaculars in this Presidency. 

27809. How does that present a greater diffi¬ 
culty than it does at the present time ?—You 
propose to collect these people in one centre and 
the centre would be one in which only one of the 
four languages would be spoken. It would be 
rather a handicap to a man, say, in Sind, to undergo 
part of his training in Poona where the language 
is Mardthi. I think the language must be learned 
in the country where it is spoken. 

27801. If he had a Sindi Professor ?—I doubt 
if instruction outside the country in which the 
language is spoken is so valuable as in the country 
where you have it spoken all around you every day. 
That is the main difficulty I have with regard to a 
scheme of that kind. 


27802. You also say there is no lack of 
adequate teachers of language in districts ?—None. 

27803. .We have had some evidence to the 
effect that in most districts in some parts of India 
it is practically impossible to get a teacher in the 
sense of a trained teacher of languages, a man who 
is acquainted with the methods of teaching ?—I do 
not see why there should be any difficulty as long 
as the men are sent to fairly large centres, Poona 
for instance. 

27804. Who are the classes of teachers that 
you are referring to?—I have usually gone to the 
Local High School and taken a master from that. 

27805. And you have found him quite satis¬ 
factory as a teacher ? —Quite so, quite satisfactory 
as a teacher of Indian languages to a European. 

27806. It has been stated that an Indian Pro¬ 
fessor is not so suitable for teaching languages to a 
European, because he does not understand the 
European standard and is unable to compare the 
difficulties of grammar with those of Latin and 
Greek or the modern languages with which English¬ 
men are more or less familiar, and, therefore he is 
heavily handicapped. Do you think there is 
anything in that objection?—I think there is very 
little in it, and it is outweighed by the advantage 
of learning the language in the country where ^ib 
is spoken. 

27807. You have referred to the poor prospects 
of the Judicial Branch of the Service in Bombay : 
can you tell us whether as a matter of fact tnose poor 
prospects have led to any difficulties in the European 
recruitment of that Service ?—Yes, iu the past they 
certainly have. When I first entered the depart¬ 
ment it was extremely difficult to get any men to 
enter at all. In fact I myself and certain other 
Assistant Collectors were placed iu the Judicial 
Department without our wishes being consulted. 

27808. What is the present position ?_As 

regards the superior appointments, the present 
position is that the Executive Branch of the 
Service is very much better off. 

27809. Is it or is it not as a matter of fact 
difficult at the present time to induce officers to 

select the Judicial Branoh of the Service ?_I am 

afraid I cannot answer that question because I do 
not know. 

27810. In regard to the recruitment of the 
Judicial Branch of the Provincial Service, you 
have suggested that certain ministerial appoint¬ 
ments which qualify at present under the rules 
should.be omitted. Can you tell us why you think 
it desirable that that source of recruitment should 
be stopped ?—I have two grounds. The appoint¬ 
ments that I have mentioned specifically, the 
Nazir and Head-clerkship in a District Court* are 
not appointments in which any Judicial knowledge 
whatever is necessary. No judicial functions are 
discharged by the holders of those appointments 
who are practically vegetating there, forgetting 
their knowledge of Law and growing rusty ■ ana 
also, a minor consideration perhaps, they absorb 
all the best paid appointments open to the Subordi¬ 
nate Service, the clerical establishment. 

27811. As a matter of fact do you consider 
that these ministerial appointments are a suit¬ 
able training for a Subordinate Judge at all ?_ 

No, I do not. The appointment that is a suitable 
training for a Subordinate Judge is the appoint¬ 
ment of SherishtadAr to a Distrcit Judge 
and the holder of that appointment is in a position 
in a fairly busy District Court presided over by a 
competent District Judge, to get a sound know- 
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ledge of principles and the way in which cases 
should be decided. 

27812. Does he do any actual legal work ?— 
No, he does no legal work. His duties as Clerk 
of the Court are purely formal. 

27813. You would like to see this recruitment 
from the ministerial Branch of the Service wholly 
stopped ?—With the exception of the Sherishtad^r 
to the District J udge. I would retain that because 
I thiuk on the whole it is advisable and extremely 
useful to be able to get superior men to hold these 
appointments for a short time. It has a very 
good effect on the establishment as a whole, and 
I think it is an adequate qualification. But, in 
other respects, I would do away with these 
qualifying appointments. 

27814. Do you know whether this system of 
recruitment is followed in any other Province of 
India?—No, I am not aware of it. These 
remarks are entirely with regard to appointments 
in the District Court. There are certain other 
appointments a3 to which I would not express any 
opinion. There are two qualifying appointments 
in the office of the Legal Remembrancer, which 
I held myself, and those were of a much higher 
nature from the point of view of qualification. 

27815. Can you say anything about the 
appointment of the salaried interpreter ? —I have 
no knowledge about that. I thiuk it must refer 
to the High Court. 

27816. (Mr. CAaubal.) Am I correctly giving 
the substance of your answers up to question (1:3) 
if I sum up your evidence in this way ? You are 
against a simultaneous examination and against 
a separate examination, and there is a certain 
irreducible minimum of the European element in 
the Service which you would guard from encroach* 
ment, and you think that such larger employment 
of Indians as may from time to time be expedient 
should be attained by adding to the number of 
listed posts by promotion from the Provincial 
Service?—Yes. 

27817. Now, going into the details of this, 
I want to know whether your great anxiety is to 
maintain the Engli h character of the adminis¬ 
tration or the English element of the administra¬ 
tion. In your answer to question (3) you use the 
two expressions at different times. You say: “ that 
the success of such candidates in preponderating 
numbers might tend to destruction of the English 
character in the administration/' and lower down 
you say : “ the objection is at present theoretical 
only and until it is found that there is any 
probability of the English element in the Indian 
Civil Service being seriously reduced." I want to 
know whether your anxiety is that the English 
character of the administration should not be 
disturbed or whether the English element in the 
Service should not be disturbed?—The English 
character of the administration is what I have in 
mind. 

27818. It would logically follow that if by 
any process you obtained Indian Servants 
fitted to maintain the English character of the 
Service there would be no objection to them, even 
if they came in in larger numbers ?—Granting your 
assumption there would be no objection. 

27819. The men, for instance, who at present 
reside for a certain number of years in England 
and study there, and go up for the competitive 
examination, and come out to India, do they try 
.and maintain the English character of the admi¬ 
nistration ?—If you mean the successful Indian 


candidates for the Indian Civil Service I should 
say “ Yes 

27820. If yon held a simultaneous or separate 
examination in India, and sent the successful 
candidates to a University to study for three years, 
do you think the typo of Indian that would return 
after that time would be expected to come up to 
the same standard of efficiency as the present 
Indian Civilian passing through the competitive 
door ?—I would rather not use the word “ stan¬ 
dard ” if you do not mind ; I would say that I do 
not think on the average such men would be in as 
good a position to maintain the English character 
of tho administration as Englishmen educated 
in England. 

27821. I am speaking about the Indian 
educated in England as at present. A bright and 
intelligent boy, whose parents see some promise in 
him and intend from the first that he should be an 
Indian Civil Servant, takes his degree of B.A. here 
and they send him home and he remains there for 
three or four years at a University, takes a diploma, 
attends lectures in Law, passes the competitive 
examination, and comes out here as an Indian Civil 
Servant. Would not the Indian who passed the 
simultaneous examination or separate examination 
iu India, and then resided in England for three or 
four years before taking his degree at an English 
University, come up to the standard of the Indian 
Civilian, the only difference being that one goes in 
order to have a chance of being successful while 
tho other goes after he has got through the 
examination here ?—The one goes earlier than the 
other and the earlier years of a man’s life are 
obviously the most impressionable. 

27822. There would be that difference no 
doubt, but I am referring to his being capable of 
maintaining the English character of the adminis¬ 
tration in India. Would he not do that in the 
same degree as the other ?—I should say perhaps 
in a slightly less degree, inasmuch as he has not 
had the same European training, 

27823. Am I correct in gathering from your 
answer to question (9) that in order that there 
should be no preponderating majority of any one 
section in the Indian Civil Service there should be 
if possible Civil Servants from different sections of 
different communities ? —I think that consideration 
is one which has to be borne in mind so far as is 
consistent with efficiency. 

27824. Am I right in supposing that the 
principal element of difference between an Indian 
of liberal education and an Englishman of liberal 
education serving in this country in the I. C. S. is 
that the Indian is apt to have a sort of class bias 
and sectional favouritism?—I do not think the 
best educated Indians have any very appreciable 
class bia3 or favouritism. 

27825. If you get a preponderating majority 
belonging to that class you refer to, those who 
have got over all sense of class bias and sectional 
favouritism, would you object to the employment 
of such men even in large numbers in this country ? 
—If you refer to my answer you will see that my 
objection was rather based upon the views of the 
public than upon the qualifications of the men 
themselves. I say that the preponderating 
majority would not command the confidence of all 
sections of the community. 

27826. But that is a thing the Indian Civil 
Servant cannot help. If there is nothing defec¬ 
tive, about him and he is likely to strike the people 
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as being otherwise, that is not a thing he is 
responsible for ?—It is his misfortune, 

27827. Frankly speaking, do you suppose that 
that sort of feeling does not obtain even in the 
European part of the Civil Service ?— I do not 
think so. The interests of the European part of 
the Civil Service are very small as compared with 
that of an Indian gentleman holding high office, and 
there is not the same ground for that want of 
confidence. 

27828. Take, for instance, the trial of a Euro¬ 
pean by a European with a European jury; does 
not that raise the same sort of hatred iu the Indian 
mind as it raises in your mind about an Indian 
Civil Servant ?—I think we are at cross purposes. 
There is no “ hatred ” in my mind about any 
Indian Civil Servant. 

27829. What I mean is that the Indian in 
high office is supposed by the people to be liable to 
exhibit class bias and sectional favouritism ?—That 
is so. 

27830. And you admitted that so far as the 
individual himself is concerted he is perhaps free 
from it ?—Yes. 

27831. But the people do not give him credit 
for that ?—That is so. 

27832. Is not much the same sort of feeling 
to be found in the instance that I gave you ?— 
That may be so, but the occasions on which it can 
arise in the case of a European officer are extremely 
rare. Taking an ordinary District, such as that 
in which I am now serving, such occasions in the 
case of a European officer cannot conceivably arise 
or arise only once in twenty years. 

27833. I can quite conceive the occasions must 
he very rare ?—Yes, and it is an everyday occur¬ 
rence in the case of the Indian gentleman holding 
high office. 

27834. Therefore, the Indian has to work under 
more difficult circumstances than the English¬ 
man ?-—Yes. Every European officer admits that 
and makes allowances for it if he is a wise rr an. 

27885. With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (13), you consider an intimate knowledge of 
the country and the people to be a very important 
factor in the equipment of a District and Sessions 
Judge?—Yes. The question is directed to the 
recruitment of the Judicial branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

27836. I gather from your replies to Mr. Sly 
that the recruitment would be almost as gocd if it 
were suggested that any portion cf the District 
and Sessions Judgeships in this Presidency should 
be given to practitioners who have that knowledge 
of the country and the people. Supposing it is 
proposed that District and Sessions Judges or any 
portion of them should be recruited from such 
pleaders as have practised in the mufassal, both 
in Criminal and Civil Courts, what would he the 
objection to that recruitment ?■—Generally sptak- 
ing, the objection to that recruitment is that the 
pleaders practising in the District Courts have 
not sufficiently high attainments for the office in 
question. 

27837. I am not speaking of the persons 
actually practising. There are several pleaders 
in the High Court who practise there and also 
appear frequently in the Mufassal Courts in Crimi¬ 
nal and Civil cases. Would that class of pleader 
not be quite as satisfactory material for drawing 
upon for District and Sessions Judge ?—I should 
prefer to recruit as at present from the Provincial 
Service. 


27838. I do not exclude that. Supposing it 
were suggested that a portion of the District 
Judgeships in the Presidency should be recruited 
from this body I am speaking of, would you 
suggest any objections to snch a course ?— Iam 
not quite clear what possible source of recruitment 
you are comparing these supposed candidates with. 

27839. I want to suggest material for recruit¬ 
ment for filling the pests cf District and Sessions 
Judges in the Presidency. We have persons who 
have taken the I. C. S. examination and have had 
certain experience of Executive work for a number 
of years: that is one material, and I say utilise 
that material. But at the same time supposing it 
is suggested that a portion of these posts should be 
also recruited from persons of the class I speak of, 
what would you say ?—I do not think they would 
make such good District Judges as members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

27840, May I know why?—I think the exa¬ 
mination that a man has to pass for the High 
Court Pleadership is not as high a test of mental 
ability as the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

27841. I quite admit that, hut take the B.A. 
and M.A. of this University, followed by the 
LL.B., and followed by ten years'’ practice of the 
kind I am speaking of ?— I can only say that 
I have had considerable expei ience of High Court 
pleaders and considerable experience of men in my 
own Service, and I think, on the whole, the Civilian 
Judge, on the average, would be the better Judge 
than a High Court Pleader Judge. 

27842. Do you mean the best Civilian Judge 
or the average ?—I mean the average. The best 
average Pleader might be better than the 
average Civilian. I was taking the average of 
each. 

27843. With regard to your scheme of leaving 
the listed posts to be gradually enlarged as might 
be thought expedient, who is to judge about this 

expediency of raising the number of listed pests ?_ 

The Executive Government. 

_ 27844. I suppose when these listed posts are- 
directed to be filled by .men from the Provincial 

Service that is done under the Statute of 1861 ?_I 

believe that is the statute. 

27845. Therefore such appointments could, 
have been made from the year 1861 ?—There again 
I must ask to be allowed to refer to the statute. 

27846. That is the statute which permits any 
person being appointed under certain circumstances 
to any post ?—I am sorry I have not got the 
statute with me and I do not carry it in my head. 

27847. You may take it from me the only 
authority which Government has now for filling 
these posts with men from the Provincial Service 
is that statute. Assuming for the moment it is 
so, then this a thing which could have been 
done from 1861 ?— Yes, assuming that is the 
relevant statute. 

27848. And yet are you aware that from 
1861 down to 1879 no appointments were made ?— 
I cannot say. 

27849. I am only speaking to you about the 

risk of leaving it entirely to the Government ?_ 

My answer is that 1 do not know what was done 
before 1879. 

27860. It is really giving the power to the 
Civil Service to say that so many of their posts 
shall be eliminated from the cadre ?—It is giving 
power to the Executive Government, which is not 
entirely recruited from the Civil Service. 
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27851. With regard to the Provincial Service 
in this Presidency, I think you make a grievance 
of the fact that it is the lowest paid service 
throughout India ?—Yes, speaking of the Judicial 
branch. 

27852. While in other Provinces the Pro¬ 
vincial Service begins with Rs. 250 at the lowest, 
in this Presidency it begins with Rs. 150?—I am 
afraid I have not examined the figures; I have 
only examined the figures as regards the Judicial 
branch 

27853. Then we will confine ourselves to the 
Judicial branch. In no part of India does the 
Judicial Service begin so low as Rs. 150 ?—I 
believe that is so. 

27854. Forty years back there were a few 
posts of Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 1,000 open to the 
Judicial Service and the lowest salary was 
Rs. 200 ?—Yes. 

27855. And after forty years the present 
state of the Service is that the posts of Rs. 1,200 
and Rs. 1,000 have been taken away and the 
highest post is one of Rs. 800 only and the lowest 
is now Rs. 150 ?—That is so. 

27858. Do you agree with me in thinking 
that promotion is so slow that ordinarily a man 
takes 20 or more years in rising from Rs. 150 to 
the first or second grade, i.e., Rs. 800 or 
Rs. 700?—It is certainly 20 years or even more 
I believe. 

27857. He rarely comes even to the second 
grade before 20 years ?•—That is so. 

27858. Until very recently the corresponding 
lowest grade in the Executive Provincial Service 
was Bs. 300, was it not ?—-I have not examined 
the figures. 

27859. You refer to the practice of appointing 
Assistant Judges from Subordinate Judges of not 
very long standing, and to the disappointment 
which was caused thereby. Do you admit that 
the object of starting these listed posts was'to 
have certain posts with higher salaries which 
should be incentives to the Provincial Service ?— 
I think the idea rather was to admit the members 
of the Provincial Service to posts reserved for the 
Indian Civil Service. 

27860. Am I right in thinking that when the 
last Public Service Commission recommended that 
two District Judgeships and two Collectorships 
from the Civil Service cadre should be left open to 
the Provincial Service, those places were meant as 
places to which members of the Provincial Service, 
if they proved themselves fit, could aspire?—I 
think so. 

27861. And it was the same thing as regards 
the Assistant Judges and Assistant Collectors. 
There were three Assistant Judgeships left open 
and nine Assistant Collectorships ?—Yes. 

27862. There is no such thing as an Assistant 
Collectorship in the Provincial Service, is there ?— 
I am pretty sure there is not, but I cannot answer 
questions about the Revenue branch of the Service 
with any certainty. 

27863. So that these nine Assistant Collector- 
ships do not now retain the same importance 
which they had before 1886 and 1887 ; they have 
simply become so many Deputy Collectorships ?— 
I am most willing to answer these questions, but I 
cannot speak for the Executive. I am in sympathy 
with you but I have not the details on which to 
answer you. 
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27864. You have seen instances of Subordi¬ 
nate Judges being invested with Assistant Sessions 
Judges* powers ?—Yes. 

27865. Have you heard any complaints about 
their not being able to do their work properly ?— 
Yes, I have heard complaints about their not doing 
their work properly. 

27866. May I know the nature of the com. 
plaints?—In the case I am thinking of the 
complaint was that the gentleman in question 
refused to convict anybody in spite of the over 
whelming nature of the evidence. 

27867. Would that be your objection to 
investing Subordinate Judges with Criminal 
powers?—No, I have no objection to investing 
selected Subordinate Judges. 

27868. If Subordinate Judges are selected for 
being invested with these powers, would you dis¬ 
continue that practice on account of the instance you 
have spoken of ?—I would not. 

27869. So far as they have been entrusted 
with Criminal work they have not proved failures 
generally ?—I know only of four instances per¬ 
sonally. 

27870. Have you any knowledge about the 
nature of the work done by Subordinate Judges 
when they are invested with Criminal powers in 
famine times ?—I have not. I know it has been 
done, or they have been given magisterial powers. 

27871. But you are not aware whether there 
have boen any grievances or complaints about 
them?—No, I have no knowledge of that matter. 

27872. (Sir Theodore Morison.) To what do 

ou attribute the dissatisfaction, of which we have 

ad plenty of evidence, which is felt by Indians 
with regard to the Statutory Service and with 
regard to the listed posts in the Provincial Service ? 
The latter has been described as a pariah service 
and we have had it urged upon us several times 
that they have failed to give satisfaction to 
Indians ?—I imagine the dissatisfaction is due to 
the fact that they are not on the same footing as 
the Indian Civil Service. 

27873. You have objected to their being 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service as such. Do 
not you think that any other solution of the 
difficulty is likely to suffer the fate that has already 
befallen the Statutory Service or the Provincial Civil 
Service, namely, that they are being described as 
pariah services ?—I have never heard them described 
in those terms. 

27874. That is a phrase sufficiently common 
ou Congress platforms and I thought you must 
have heard of it or read of it in political litera¬ 
ture ?—It is quite possible that any other method 
of recruitment would be regarded with somewhat 
similar dissatisfaction. 

27875. I rather gathered from your written ans¬ 
wers that you are considering this question rathor 
as a political concession than as an administrative 
improvement, and I do not see that any other 
method would really be an effective political con¬ 
cession ?—But my point really is that the thing 
cannot be done; there is no method of outside 
reeruitment which can oreate a service which will 
be part of the Indian Civil Service. You may call 
it part of the Indian Civil Service but it cannot be 
so; it will be merely so in name. You might call 
it a mixed Commission recruited partly from the 
Indian Civil Servioe and partly by some other 
method, but to lump it together under one name 
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as the Indian Civil Service cannot make it the 
same service. 

27876. I quite recognise that they are not 
admitted by the same door, but as far as they are 
on the same lists and receive the same pay they 
are the same. Do you think the old 
P. W. D. when it was recruited from two sources 
was not one service ?—It was entirely recruited in 
England. 

27877. I mean in the days when it was 
recruited from Cooper’s Hill and Roorki simul¬ 
taneously and put on one list ?—I have had no 
experience and, therefore, could not say. I do not 
think we get many men from Roorki into this 
part of the world. 

27878. When that service was first started it 
was one, the Public Works Service, although 
there were two methods of entrance, and I do 
not see the impossibility of doing the same thing 
for the Civil Service ?—Of course the Indian 
Civil Service means a certain thing and has meant 
that thing for many years, and will continue to 
mean that thing whatever other methods of 
recruitment are adopted. 

27879. Surely, it has changed a good deal; 
it has meant a Ilaileybury man and a competition- 
wallah, has it not ?—It has meant a competition- 
wallah for fifty years anyhow. 

27880. Your objection is merely one of name 
I understand, that you will be giving a wrong 
name to something which is not really the Simon 
Pure ?—You will be calling two things by the 
Same name which are not the same and which will 
not be regarded as the same in spite of your calling 
them the same. 

27881. Do you mean by the public or by the 
service ?—Both by the public and the service. 

27882. We have asked questions of that sort 
in places where there has been a mixed Commis¬ 
sion, and we have found that is not the opinion. 
The military man has been looked upon by his 
brother officers and the public as quite as good as 
the civilian ?—I do not know much about that. 

27883. ( Lord Eonaldshay.) With regard to 

the point of the impossibility of recruiting one 
Service in two ways, when you say it is not 
possible surely you are going against experience. 
Is not your own Provincial Service recruited in 
two different ways ?—I am not sure. 

27884. Is not the Provincial Service recruited 
partly by direct selection and partly by promotion 
from the Subordinate Services ?—Yes. 

27885. That is two different ways ?—Yes. 

27886. Do you think that the man who is 
promoted from the Subordinate Service to the 
Provincial Service is regarded as being a man in a 
different class from the man who is nominated 
direct to the Provincial Service?—I really do not 
know. 

27887. Have you ever heard it suggested ? — 
I have not. 

27888. It is probable that if he were looked 
upon as a man in a different class you would have 
heard of it ?—Yes, I certainly should have heard 
of it, but there again both methods of recruitment 
are from this country. 

27889. Now you are putting it on ground of 
race and not on the method of recruitment ?—I do 
not wish to put in on ground of race at all, but 
there is such a vast difference between the two 
methods of recruiting here and recruiting 8,000 
miles away that the distinction is very much 


greater than between the recruiting in this Presi¬ 
dency in two different ways. 

27890. Do you think there is a fairly wide¬ 
spread demand on the part of educated Indians for 
a larger share of representation in the higher 
Services ?—Certainly. 

27891. That demand is for admission to the 
higher Service, is it not ?—Admission to the higher 
appointments, but whether to the Service I cannot 
quite say. 

27892. But do you think it would be satisfied 
by an increase in the listed posts ? — I think there 
will be always dissatisfaction so long as the Civil 
Service is separately recruited in London. 

27893. Then you do not think that the 
demand out here would be met by an increase in 
the number of listed posts ?—To a large extent, 
but there is the sentimental grievance which will 
remain. 

27894. Is not the sentimental grievance the 
chief one ?—I think it is. 

27895. If that is so, it would not be met by 
an increase in the number of listed posts ?—The 
desire for the higher appointments will be met in 
that way, but not the sentimental feeling. 

27896. Generally speaking, do you think that 
the officers in the Provincial Service are drawn 
from the same class of men out here as the Indians 
who go to England to compete for the Civil 
Service Examination ?—Yes. 

27897. So that, on those gronnds there would 
be no differentiation possible between Indians who 
had got into the I. C. S. by means of the competi¬ 
tive examination and Indians who had got into the 
I. C. S. by means of promotion from the Provin¬ 
cial Service ?—I do not want to quibble, but I 
would point out that all come from different castes 
and creeds. If you mean the word “ class ” as 
meaning social position they all belong more or less 
to the same class, but they are split up amongst 
themselves. 

27898. But would you say that, generally 
speaking, the Indians who go to England to 
compete for the Civil Service examination are 
drawn from a higher strata of society than the 
Indians who come into the Provincial Service here ? 
— I think not; I tnink they are much the same. 

27899. (Mr. Heaton.) With reference to 
your answer to question (13), in which you speak 
of the growing tendency to over-rate a knowledge 
of law, the principal business of the Judge, 
principal in the sense that it is the greater part of 
his work, is to determine questions of fact ?—Yes, 
that is especially so in a District Judge. The 
District Judge is the first Court of Appeal and his 
decisions on questions of fact are final. 

27900. In a Civil Appeal if he goes wrong 
his facts that injustice is without remedy ?—Th»o 
is so. 

27901. But if he goes wrong in a question 
of law that can be remedied ?—Yes; there is an 
appeal on a point of law to the High Court. 

27902. What is your view of the utility in the 
mufassal of the rather elaborate method of constru¬ 
ing documents which comes naturally to a trained 
lawyer ?—Documents in the mufassal are not the 
work of trained conveyancers, they are entirely in 
artificial, and the ordinary rules of legal interpre¬ 
tation which a trained lawyer would apply to a 
document drafted in England would have no 
application whatever. 
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27903. That principle, I believe, has been pro¬ 
nounced upon by the Privy Council ?—I believe 
that is so. 

27104. A great deal has been said from time 
to time about teaching Indian Law—I do not 
mean Hindu Law but Anglo-Indian Law : do you 
sea any profit in learning these Acts or portions of 
them by heart ?—Absolutely none. 

27905. But that is often done ?—Yes, I believe 
it is done; I have done it myself, I must admit, 
for the purpose of examination. 

2790b. The most useful thing is to know 
where to find what you want ?—Exactly. 

279U7. Would it not be useful also to teach 
the broad general principles which are current in 
England and to poiut out where they are epitomised 
in our Anglo-Indian Acts?—Yes, training on 
such lines would be extremely useful. 

27908. With regard to the pensions of High 
Court Judges, the .fact that they receive a higher 
pension is, I believe, a considerable grievance to the 
Service generally ?—I should not have said so. 

27909. I have heard it said that it induces 
Judges to 6tay longer fhan they otherwise would ? 
—1 have heard that said. 

27910. And in that way it blocks promotion?— 
That is felt particularly in the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment. Many District Judges feel it. 

27911. There is a distinct feeling in that 
direction ?—Yes. 

27912. I want to ask you a few questions 
about the powers of Assistant Judges. They^ 
begin by doing origiml work ? —Yes. 

27913. And whilst they are doing that they 
are of really little or no assistance to the District 
Judge ?—They are less than no assistance ; they 
increase his file. 

27914. They are in training and not Assistant 
Judges in the sense of being any use to the 
District Judge ?—They are of no use at all. 

27915. But the time comes when they can be 
made of use?—Yes. 

27916. In what way are they used ?—They are 
invested with Civil Appellate powers which enables 
them to hear appeals from all the Subordinate 
Courts, and they are invested with Criminal 
powers which enables them to try original Criminal 
cases. In the first instance they have the powers 
of the Assistant Sessions Judge and subsequently 
the powers of the District and Sessions Judge. 

27917. Their decisions in Civil Appeals as 
regards matters of fact are just as final as the 
decisions of the District Judge?—Absolutely; 
they are exactly on the same footing. 

27918. So that, their responsibilities are of a 
high order ?—They are quite of a high order. 

27919. And they may also be appointed to be 
Joint Sessions Judges?—Yes, or Additional 
Sessions Judges. 

27920. In that event they may be trying the 
most serious crimes, such as murder cases ?—Yes. 
My own Assistant tries murder cases. 

27921. And yet Assistant Judges are ranked 
in Bombay as holding inferior posts and are paid as 
such ?—That is so. 

27922. Do you know whether that takes place 
in any other pari of India ?—I am afraid I cannot 
say for certain. 

27928. It has been 6aid that the system of 
qualifying posts has broken down in practice 
because there were so many occupants of these 
posts in the Presidency that a good many of them 
could never possibly hope to obtain Sub-Judge¬ 


ships. Is that the case ?—Yes, I think that is 
the case. There are certainly faT too many of 
them, far more than can obtain Sub-Judgeships in 
any reasonable time. 

27924. On the one hand it is leading to a very 
great deal of discontent, and on the other it is 
limiting the possibility of appointing practising 
Pleaders?-That is so. 

27925. Would you be justified in describing 
the net result as unworkable ?—Yes, I think that 
would fairly cover the net result of the system. 

27926. Do you know anything about the 
feeling amongst the Subordinate Judges with 
reference to some of the more recent appointments 
by Government to the post of Assistant Judge in 
the Provincial Service ?—I think they havb given 
expression to the discontent that has been felt by 
Subordinate Judges as regards these appointments, 
and the manner in which these appointments are 
made. 

27927. There is a feeling of that kind?—Yes 
there certainly is a feeling of discontent. 

27928. (Chairman.) You have said that the 
existence of an Assistant Judge not only does not 
relieve the District J udge but adds to his work, 
and I should like to get that quite clear. Is not 
the Assistant Judge appointed in a District where 
the work has become so onerous for the District 
Judge that relief is wanted?—Perhaps I was 
rather too technical there. When an Assist¬ 
ant Judge is first appointed he does original work 
only and the District J udge is engaged entirely in 
doing the Appellate Civil work ; therefore on first 
appointment the Assistant Judge disposes of 
original suits on which appeals lie to the District 
Judge, and accordingly before the Assistant Judge 
gets Appellate powers he is only increasing the 
work of the District J udge. After he gets Appel¬ 
late powers he ceases to do the other work and is 
assisting the District Judge. 

27929. So that, on the balance a District Judge 
is very considerably relieved ?—After his Assistant 
Judge gets Appellate powers he is enormously 
relieved. 

27930. (Mr. Bhadbhade.) You said in answer 
to question (2; that the rules framed for the Judi¬ 
cial branch of the Provincial Civil Servioe are 
generally suitable. What would you think of a 
rule under which selections might be confined to 
graduates in law in the order of merit in each 
particular year ? At present there is a great 
scramble for the qualifying posts, and I believe the 
whole of them are completely filled up, and I 
suppose more than three-quarters of the candi¬ 
dates can never hope to get to Sub-Judges ?— 
That appears to be so, but I have not taken out 
the figures. You are mistaken in supposing 
that all these qualified appointments are held by 
candidates for Subordinate Jadgeships. In prac¬ 
tice they are not. In my own District I have only 
one of those posts filled by a qualifying candi¬ 
date. 

27931. What would you think of a scheme 
for appointing Sub-Judges from the LL.B. gra¬ 
duates in eaoli particular year ?—Do you mean 
direct, without practice ? 

27932. They might be made to attend Courts 
of original jurisdiction for a year ?—I should not 
approve of that suggestion. I would not cat 
the High Court Pleader for instance. 

27933. Does not the rule say that unless a 
candidate is below thirty and in full and continuous 
practice for three years he can never get a Sub- 
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Judge s place unless lie holds a qualifying post ? 
Do you think that a Pleader who has had full and 
continuous practice for three years would be eager 
to accept a Sub-Judge's place at a salary of 
Rs. 150 a month ?—I do not know. 

27984. Practically this certificate is a dead- 
letter?—I never give a certificate of that kind 
without making enquiries as to the nature of the 
practice. 

27935. Are you sure that the candidates have 
had full and continuous practice for three years ?— 
I cannot say, as I do not know. 

27986. Then the rules do require amendment 
in several particulars ?—Yes. 

27987. ( Mr . Joglekar .) In your answer to 
question (24) you have recommended that the lowest 
pay for a Subordinate Judge should be Rs. 200 
and the highest Rs, 1,000. Perhaps you know 
that Mamlatddrs have Rs. 150 and correspond 
to a Sub-Judge at Rs. 150 ?—I absolutely deny 
such correspondence. There may be on paper, but 
I deny that there is any correspondence in point of 
training and point of ability required. There is 
no real correspondence between the two appoint¬ 
ments. 

27988. Perhaps you know that they do cri¬ 
minal work, magisterial work, and are travelling 
officers ?—I am aware that Mdmlatddrs are 
magistrates. 

, 27939. Would yon recommend an increase of 
pay from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 ?—I am not prepared 
to deal with the question of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment as I have not sufficient knowledge of it. 

27940. (Mr. Chaubal.') With regard to the 
questions nut to you by Mr. Justice Heaton about 

Pheeozeshah Jehangikshah Taleyakkhan, 

Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

27944 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
“Natives of India" would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination; (J) combined nomination and 
examination ; or (e) any other method ? If so, 
please describe fully what system you would re¬ 
commend. In particular, do you consider it desir¬ 
able that, whatever the system, all classes and 
communities should be represented ? If so, how 
would you give effect to this principle ?—I am 
not in favour of either simultaneous or separate 
examinations. Instead, I would make conditions 
more favourable for the success of Indians at the 
competitive examination in England. With this 
object, I would create at least 25 more scholar¬ 
ships distributed equitably over the whole of 
India, and see that only the best men got them : 

I would revise the scale of marks assigned to the 
various subjects in the syllabus with a view to 
minimise the disadvantage under which Indians 
have at present to labour because English is not 
their mother-tongue and because they have little 
or no knowledge of other European languages : 

I would fix the maximum age-limit for Indians 
higher by a year, and would give one more 
chance to the first five among the unsuccessful 
Indian candidates who would otherwise be pre¬ 
vented by the age-limit from appearing again. As 
supplementary to this, I would moderately add 


the appointment of an Assistant Judge, the pay of 
the Assistant Judge is Rs. 500 and Rs. 600 m the 
Provincial Service, that is to say two-thirds of 
Rs. 900 and two-thirds of Rs. 700 ?—I think that 
is so. 

27941. If a senior Subordinate Judge is given 
an Assistant Judgeship when the three District 
Judgeships are held by young men that Assistant 
Judge has a chance of remaining at Rs. 500 or 
Rs. 700 practically for the whole period of his 
Service ?—That would appear to be so, but my 
recommendation is to do away with such appoint¬ 
ments altogether. ‘ ’ 5 

27942. I am speaking of the grievances of the 
Service, and the discontent caused by the pay of 
the Assistant Judge remaining at Rs. 500 and 
Rs. 600 and younger men being in possession of 
the District Judgeships. If you take a man from 
the Subordinate Judge's grade of Rs. 500 or 
Rs. 600, the post of the Assistant Judge is no gain 
to him whatsoever, if he can never rise, or can only 
rise at the end of his Service, to a District Judge- 
ship, because he loses his chances of the superior 
posts in the Subordinate Judicial Service, going’ un 
to Rs. 800 ?—That is so. 

27943. Therefore, it might occasionally be 
necessary when you find District Judges' places are 
held by comparatively young men that you should 
recruit from a lower grade of the Subordinate 

Judgeship in order to make it worth his while ?_ 

It may be necessary at present rates of pay, but 
the better remedy would be to revise the pay. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Esq., Acting District and Sessions Judge. 

to the number of “ listed " posts and place the 
holders of these posts on a footing of equality in 
all respects with the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The test by which these men have 
been proved—the test of actual service~is surely 
in no way inferior to, and if anything is more 
reliable than, the examination test. 

27945 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please de¬ 
scribe the system ' that you would propose ?_I 

do not recommend any separate method of 
recruitment for the Judicial branch of the Indian- 
Civil Service. Indian Civilians, with adequate 
legal training, are likely to make far better 
Judges than second or third rate Barristers can 
be expected to do. In spite of very little pre¬ 
liminary legal training, some of our most dis¬ 
tinguished Judges have been Civilians, and 
Civilians, as a rule, make very good criminal 
Judges and are first-rate administrators. I 
think there is a tendency to make a great deal too 
much of mistakes made by Civilian Judges 
mostly at the beginning of their career, and to 
ascribe the mistakes invariably to their want of 
legal training, as if Judges with legal training 
never make mistakes. Some people do this 
with the best of motives and in order to 
strengthen their case for a reform, while others 
and these belong to the legal profession; do so’ 
because they seem to derive from it a feeling of 
self-satisfaction in regard to their own legal 
attainments. The public is generally content to 
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accept the lawyers' opinion and give it circula¬ 
tion. 1 think all that is wanted is to provide 
for proper legal training of Civilians, (i) The 
rudiments of Law may be included as a compul¬ 
sory subject in the syllabus for the competitive 
examination, (ii) A sufficient number of success¬ 
ful candidates may at the outset be selected for 
Judicial service and required to undergo proper 
legal training during the period of probation, 
(iii) They may further be required to do the 
whole work of a Subordinate Judge for a period 
of one year at the outset of their judicial 
career. 

2794G (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate do you 
suggest for the various grades of the Service ? — 
I submit that the arrangement is objectionable 
in principle and unfortunate in its results. The 
“ two-thirds ” man is looked upon as a cheap 
and inferior brand and not the genuine article. 
It is one reason, I imagine, why Indian politi¬ 
cians decline to be put off with an addition to 
the number of “ listed ” posts. Men holding 
similar posts and doing similar work ought in 
fairness to receive equal salary. If it is con¬ 
sidered that the European members of the Civil 
Service are entitled to special consideration on 
account of their greater needs, they may be paid 
a personal allowance to be called the “ European 
allowance ” on the analogy of “ Exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance.” The “ two-thirds ” rate is 
besides not adequate for the holders of “ listed ” 
posts in the Judicial Department. It does not 
secure to them anything like even two-thirds of 
the financial prosperity of the Civilians. Under 
present conditions it is ordinarily not possible 
for a Subordinate Judge to attain to a “listed” 
post before he is near 40 and when he has only 
about 15 years more to serve. His prospects of 
promotion are also far inferior to those of the 
Indian Civilian. During the 15 years or so that 
are left to him he may not attain to a District 
Judgeship till he is near retirement, and at best 
he would be holding it for a few years. Add to 
this the fact that on his elevation to the higher 
branch of the Service he has to live up to his 
position, which entails on him extra expenditure. 
He is expected to live in the same style as 
Civilians, and to entertain, otherwise he is liable 
to be despised. To sum up, it will be seen from 
the above that just as Civilians have on their side 
considerations peculiar to them which justify 
their being paid at the present rates, so have we 
also our own peculiar considerations on our side 
which entitle us to be paid at the same rates as 
the Civilians, and these considerations are at 
least as cogent and weighty as any that can be 
put forward by the Civilians. And over and 
above this, we have this strong argument in our 
favour that as officers holding similar posts and 
doing similar work we ought in fairness to 
receive the same pay and the stigma of in¬ 
feriority which attaches to us in consequence of 
our not receiving it should be removed. The 
number of “ listed ” posts i3 after all compara¬ 
tively insignificant, which is an additional 
reason why the invidious distinction at present 
existing should not be perpetuated for the 
B 495—26 


sake of a small saving to Government. In 
case, however, our claim for the “ whole 
loaf” is negatived, I would press for a revision 
of the scale of pay. At least one of the posts of 
Provincial Assistant Judges should carry a 
salary of Rs. 800 (if not Rs. 900). I understand 
that some years ago this was the pay of the 
First Assistant who worked as “Joint Judge.” 
I also understand that Government shortly 
proposes to raise the pay of the first five Civilian 
Assistant Collectors from Rs. 900 to Rs. 1,200 
(see foot-note to List B, Appendix VII). The 
pay I have proposed for the Senior Provincial 
Assistant would represent two-thirds of 
11s. 1,200. The salaries of the Provincial Dis¬ 
trict Judges should be raised from Rs. 1,200 and 
1,600 to Rs. 1,400 and 1,800 respectively. A 
Provincial District Judge in the highest grade 
should receive at least as much pay as a Civilian 
Judge in the lowest grade. And a Provincial 
District Judge in the lowest grade should 
receive a higher pay than a Civilian Assistant 
Judge. At present he does, but as I said above 
the first five Civilian Assistants will, in all 
probability, shortly be receiving pay at the rate 
of Rs. 1,200 per month, and it would be 
anomalous that an Assistant Judge should be 
receiving the same pay as a District Judge. 
Imagine the humiliation to a District Judge 
who receives the same pay as his Assistant. 
Nay, it may even conceivably be worse: The 
Provincial District Judge may be only officiat¬ 
ing in that appointment, in which case he 
would be drawing only Rs. 1,000, while his 
Civilian Assistant would be drawing Rs. 1,200. 
Of course, I am taking only a possible case, for 
Government would, no doubt, take care to avoid 
any such contretemps. Lastly, I would press for 
an increase in the number of “ listed ” posts by 
at least two Assistant Judgeships and one 
District Judgeship, and this I would do with 
a view to improve the prospects of the sub¬ 
ordinate judiciary as well as the holders of 
“ listed ” posts. The number of “listed” posts 
is at present much too small to satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the subordinate judi¬ 
ciary, which has a deservedly high reputation 
and contains a certain number of officers just as 
good as any that are selected and who are left 
behind merely because there is no room for 
them. The increase of one in the number of 
District Judgeships is proposed specially with 
a view to secure reasonable prospects of timely 
promotion to the Assistant Judges, and in this 
connection what I said above about the age at 
which a Subordinate Judge can hope to attain 
to a “ listed ” post has to be borne in mind. 
Under the present conditions it is ordinarily not 
possible to secure an appointment in the 
subordinate judiciary before the age of 30, and 
a Subordinate Judge must necessarily take some 
years to prove his fitness for a “listed” post. 
It may be urged that it is open to Government 
even now to add to the number of “listed” 
posts as the maximum is yet far from being 
reached. True. But no minimum is fixed, and 
what I submit with all due deference is that the 
time has arrived when it should be fixed at the 
number I suggest. There is no longer any lack 
of fit men to hold the posts. 

27947 (128). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed pests? 
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If not, what do you suggest f—The scale of 
pensions prescribed for officers holding “ listed '* 

f iosts compares very unfavourably with that 
aid . down for members of the Indian Civil 
Service, and is the same as the one prescribed 
for other members of the Provincial Service. 
I submit that this ought not to be so. An 
officer who has held a “listed” post for five 
years or more should on his retirement after 
a service of 25 years or more get a “ maximum ” 
pension of at least Rs. 6,000 a year, and the 
scale for shorter periods of service should be 
revised on the same basis. This is all the more 
necessary as an officer holding a “ listed ” post 
is compulsorily retired at the age of 55, where¬ 
as other members of the Provincial Service are 
ordinarily granted extensions up to the age 
of 60. 

Written answers relating to the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

27918 (2). Please supply a copy of tl^re Rules for 
the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your Province. Are these rules suitable, 
or have you any recommendations to make for 
their alteration ?—Rule 8 (c) is objectionable on 
various grounds and should in my opinion be 
repealed. I would recruit only from practising 
pleaders (as used to be done some years ago) 
under the latter part of Rule 10. It is true 
that the supply at present is far in excess of the 
demand, and is likely to continue to be so. But 
the age-limit of 8) will automatically exclude all 
except those who have passed early and who on 
that account will presumably be also intellec¬ 
tually superior to the rest. Or the Government 
may nominate a certain number (according to 
requirements) from the successful law graduates 
of each year, and when the nominees of a parti¬ 
cular year are exhausted pass on to the nominees 
of the next succeeding year. In making nomi¬ 
nations) the Government should in my opinion 
go by the results of the examination to the 
extent of two-thirds of the nominees, and choose 
the remaining one-third with a view to secure as 
far as practicable due representation of the 
various classes and communities in the public 
service. Of course, a nominee will have no 
claim to be appointed unless when his turn comes 
he is not superannuated and has otherwise 
qualified himself. 

27919 (3). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the pre¬ 
sent system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) open 
competition, (b) nomination, (<?) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination, or (d) some other method ? 
Please describe fully the system that you 
recommend ?—For direct recruitment for the 
Executive branch I would recommend that two- 
thirds of the appointments be filled by open 
competition, and one-third by nomination from 
among university graduates of distinction, so as 
to secure, as far as practicable, due representation 
of the various classes and communities in the 
public service. 


27950 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend ?—The probationary period for the Judi¬ 
cial branch should in my opinion be three years 
and not two. 

27951 (18). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if 
so, in what direction ?—I am of opinion that it is 
very desirable that Executive officers should not 
have magisterial powers, but if this is not feasible 
on the score of expense, I would suggest that at 
any rate officers below the rank of Mdmlatd&r 
should not be invested with magisterial powers, 
and no officer below the rank of Deputy Collector 
should be invested with the powers of a first 
class Magistrate. 

27952 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ The Provincial Civil Service ? ” 
If not, what would you suggest ?—The designa¬ 
tion has come to be a badge of inferiority in 
relation to holders of “listed ’’ posts, and this 
inferiority is accentuated by the invidious 
treatment accorded to them in the matter of 
pay. The holders of “ listed ” posts have in my 
opinion good cause to be dissatisfied with an 
arrangement which relegates them to an inferior 
service and classes them with their subordinates. 
It is a significant fact that the “ Statutory 
Civilians ” in this Presidency had to a man 
elected to continue under the old system, 
presumably because, though their pay and* 
prospects w'ere not the same as those of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service, they were 
at any rate classed with the latter and were 
looked upon as members of the same Service. 
I am for a reversion in this respect to the 
status quo ante. 

27953 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali¬ 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend?—The existing 
rates of pay and grading in the subordinate 
judiciary of this Presidency are, in my opinion, 
inadequate, and I strongly recommend that 
they should be revised. The administration of 
civil justice in this country primarily and 
principally rests with the Subordinate Judges. 
Their work is of a responsible character requir¬ 
ing high legal attainments, hard and conscien¬ 
tious work, and absolute integrity, and they 
do it very creditably on the whole, and of late 
years more creditably than before. Their rates 
of pay have not been revised, I do not know 
exactly for how many years now, but certainly 
for a considerable time; and in the meantime 
living has become much more costly and the 
standard of living has also materially advanced. 

I recommend the abolition of the grade of 
Rs. 150, a substantial reduction in the number 
of appointments in the Rs. 200 grade, a pro¬ 
portionate and properly distributed increase in 
the number of higher appointments, and the 
creation of a grade of Rs. 1,000 with at least 
two appointments in that grade. 
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Mr. Pherozeshah Jehangirshah Taleyarkhan, called and examined. 


27954. [Chairman.) You are an Acting District 
and Sessions Judge?—I am. 

27955. You are not, I understand, in favour 
of simultaneous or separate examinations?—1 am 
not. 

27956. But in order to provide further 
facilities for Indians to enter the Service you 
would increase the number of Government 
scholarships and would revise the syllabus of 
the examination ?—Yes. 

27957. You would also make the maximum, 
age limit for Indians one year higher than that for 
European candidates ?—Yes. 

27958. And you would like to see the listed 
posts increased also ?—Moderately, yes. 

27959. You would create at least 25 Govern¬ 
ment scholarships distributed over the whole of 
India. Would you raise them from each 
University ?—I am not prepared to 6ay whether 
they should be attached to a University or 
whether Government itself should distribute the 
scholarships. 

27960. You merely throw out the suggestion 
that there should be 25 scholarships ?—Yes. 

27961. Would they be tenable for three 
years ?—Yes. It would be a good thing to give 
the man a thorough training. 

27962. How would you award your scholar¬ 
ships?—To the best men, on the result* of the 
University examinations. 

27963. Yon would select?—I would select 
from graduates of distinction in the Universi ies. 

27964. So that your scholars would come 
from the Universities V—-They would. 

27965. But not necessarily from the five 
Universities as suggested by some witnesses, but 
might be selected from the best scholars, probably 
all of one University ?—Yes. 

27966. Do you propose to retain the age 
limit for Europeans as it is at present ?—I 
have not considered that point at all. I say let 
the age limit for Indians be higher by a year 
whatever the age limit for the European is. I do 
not know what age limit would be suitable for 
Europeans. 

27967. What age limit would be suitable for 
Indians ?—-About 24. 

27968. At what age does a man generally 
graduate at Bombay University ?—He takes his 
B.A. degree at 19 to 20 and the double degree at 
22 to 23. ‘ 

27969. You would placd the holders of listed 
posts on the same level as the members of the 

T 1-- — I Com*i/>o I*—Vac 


only apply to the Judicial, and there a Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge does not get his first appointment 
in the ordinary way until he is thirty. Then it 
is some years before he is considered fit to hold a 
qualifying post. 

27973. Would you like to see a scheme by 
which young men of ability would be recruited 
to the Provincial Service, and moved up by selec¬ 
tion so that they reached Indian Civil Servioe 
posts at an earlier age than officers now reach, 
them?—I do not think you would secure as good 
men as you do under the present system. 

27974. Do you not think that a brilliant young 
man passing up by selection would be a better officer 
than an older man who goe3 up by easier stages ? 
—Occasionally you might get suoh a man, but 
I do not think on the whole you would get * 
better lot of men by that system than by the pre¬ 
sent system. 

27975. You do not hold the view that officers 
attain to positions in listed posts too late ?—That 
is a drawback no doubt. 

27 97 6. You do admit that to be a drawbaok ?— 
Yes, that he should get it so late as that. 

27977. Would you not like to see that draw¬ 
back removed?—Yes, but you would not secure the 
same efficiency I believe. 

27978. So that, when you suggest an extension 
of the listed posts system it is on the assumption 
that the present practice obtains of going steadily 
through the Provincial Service and reaching those 
posts rather late in life ?—Yes. 

27979. Are you ia favour of direct recruit¬ 
ment from the Bar for the Judicial branch? 
—Yes. 

27980. Why do you suggest that the proba¬ 
tionary period for the Judicial branch should be 
increased from two to throe years?—I have 
reconsidered that matter and I do not think it 
should bo increased. 

27981. Do you think the two years’ probation 
as at present is useful ?—There are certain draw¬ 
backs, but on the whole I think that period ought 
to be retained and not extended. 

27982. What pay doe3 an officer receive now 
during his period of training ?—Rs. 150. 

27983. You are not satisfied with the present 
rates of pay. You suggest that Assistant Judges 
should have a salary of Rs. 800 or Rs. 900. 
Have they not that already ?—The Civilian Assist¬ 
ant, not the Provincial. The latter gets only 
Rs. 500 and 600. 

27984. You would like to see them rise to 
Rs. 800 and 900 ?—Rs. 500, 600 and 800. 

97985 O^hree (Trades?— Yes. 
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as much as the pay of the Civilian Judge in the 
lowest grade, and the pay of the Provincial Judge 
in the lowest grade should be higher than that 
of a Civilian Assistant Judge. 

27989. You say that listed-post officers, after 
25 years' service, should receive a maximum 
pension of Rs. 0,000. What is the present 
maximum pension ?—Rs. 5,000. 

27990. {.Lord Ilonaldshay.) What are your 
chief objections to a system of simultaneous exami¬ 
nations ?—In the present state of education in this 
country I think that recruitment by an examination 
in India will lower efficiency and weaken the Service. 
Onr system of education is still defective, more 
especially on the moral side. In my opinion, men 
■who are recruited here will be inferior mentally 
as well as morally to men recruited in England. 
One result of that will be that Government will 
be seriously embarrassed in promoting Indians to 
higher posts, and, however fairly they may act, 
their impartiality will be questioned. I am, there¬ 
fore, not in favour of any radical change in the 
present system. 

27991. You say that men holding listed posts 
should be put on a footing of equality in all 
respects with the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. Do you mean that these men should be 
eligible for promotion to any Civil Service post or 
only for the listed posts ?— No particular posts are 
listed so far as I understand. 

27992. A particular class of posts is listed 
surely ?—Yes, I mean equality in point of pay 
and prospects. 

27993. You do not mean that these men 
should be eligible for promotion to any other 
Civil Service posts in the same way as a member 
of the Indian Civil Service ?—No. 

27994. What would your opinion be with 
regard to the suggestion that picked men from 
the Provincial Service should be promoted to tho 
Indian Civil Service, and should then be eligible 
for promotion to any Civil Service post in the 
same way that members of the Indian Civil 
Service are now ?—I do not see how that would 
work. You choose a Provincial Service man from 
his branch of the Service and he must remain in 
the branch he is in. He is r.ot good for an 
appointment outside that branch, either Judicial 
or Executive. 

27995. But in the Indian Civil Service you 
have the two branches also. I was not contem¬ 
plating that a man who was promoted from the 
Executive side of the Provincial Service should be 
eligible for a District Judgeship; I naturally 
assumed that if he wasuromutorl tmm +v.o 


27998. ( Sir Theodore Morison.) These scholar¬ 
ships you propose are to be like the Government 
scholarships given now ?—Yes. 

27999. Are they to be given on the recom¬ 
mendation of the University ?—I have not con¬ 
sidered that point. 

28000. Do you propose that twenty-five 
should be the total number, or do you propose to 
give twenty-five a year ?—Twenty-five, tenable for 
three years. If you had, say, twenty-five this 
year, you would have twenty-five next year also 
but in the fourth year the first year's twenty-five 
would be available. 

28001. That makes seventy-five in all?—For 
the first three years it would be seventy-five, but 
later on you would have the first year’s available.* 

28002. AVith regard to your answer to question 
(104), supposing these alterations were made in the 
matter of pay and so on in the Pj ovincial Service, 
do you think that Service would form an honour¬ 
able and satisfactory avenue to tho public service 
for Indians ? It has been described as a pariah 
service and as having the stigma of inferiority; 
but would you le satisfied with it supposing the 
alterations you suggest are made ?—Yes. I am 
quite confident that if these alterations are made 
the inferiority would disappear. 

28003. And it would become a satisfactory 
and honourable avenue for Indians to the publio 
service?—Yes. 

28004. (Mr. Chaubal.) You want the salaries 
of the Assistant Judges in the Provincial Service 
to be raised ?—Yes. 

28005. Although Assistant Judges are selected 
from the Provincial Service, you think it is likely 
that they have to remain for a long time on 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 600 ?—Yes. x 

28006. Your proposal is that the pay of the 
Assistant Judge should be higher than that of the 
First Grade Sub-Judge?—Should be higher or 
at least as high. Then you would have a wider 
field for selection also. 

28007. The Assistant Judge selected from the 
Provincial Service does exactly the same work as 
the European Assistant Judge, does he not?— 
Yes. 

28008. He is liable to be posted to any place 
in which the European Indian Civil Servant may 
be posted?—Yes. 

28009. And he has to do all that work side 
by side with the European Indian Civil Servant 
and is getting only Rs. 500 or Rs. 000 ?—That 
is so. 

28010. It is that what you object to ?—Yes. 

2K011. Kimilarlv in f.lia no CO rtf 4-U~ TV-L-S-i. 
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vitcial Service to District and Session Judgeships 
have to spend more in order to keep up the style 
and dignity of their office?—It is so. 

28014. You would not make any deduction in 
the salary on account of the listed posts being 
held by Indians ?—No. 

28015. In your answer to question (9) I do 
not quite follow what you say about the proba¬ 
tionary period for the Judicial branch ?—I have 
withdrawn my proposal after reconsidering the 
matter. I now think it is not desiiable to make 
any change in the present system. 

28016. But what do you call the period of 
prebation in the Judicial branch ?—1 he two years 
period durirg vthich a new Subordinate Judge has 
to be on probation. 

28017. Is it not at present the case that 
generally a man rises from Ks. 150 to Ke. 200 
within less than two years?—It may happen, 
although the case is rare. 

28018. If you look into it you will find it is 
generally so, I think ?—I do not thkk it is so in 
late years. 

28019. In answer to question (18) you suggest 
that at any rate officers below the rank of 
Mdmlatddr should not be invested with magisterial 
powers. "Why do you confine your recommendation 
to persons exercising third class magisterial powers 
only ?— The objections to a combination of the two 
functions in one and the same officer w eaken as you 
go higher in the official scale. They are strorgest 
in the case of a low paid Kdrkun-Magistrate of 
inferior mental and moral calibre, and less strong 
in the case of a M^mlatdar, and weaker still in 
the case of a Deputy or Asdstant Collector. 

28020. The powers also are weaker ?—Yes. 

28021. I suppose you would much rather 6ee 
that this defect was altogether removed ?—Yes. 

28022. Is your answer in which you say you 
do not approve of this combination based on 
experience ?—Yes, it is based cn experience. 

28028. {Mr. Sly.) *I should like to have an 
explanation of your opinion regarding the rules 
of recruitment for the Provincial Service. Why 
is it that you wish to leave out Buie 8 (e) ? That 
rule is the qualifying post rule. My first reason is 
that the Bar is a much better training ground 
for a Subordinate Judge than these posts; my 
second objection is that it is not desirable that 
men who are to be Subordinate Judges should 
serve on low paid appointments and associate with 
men who may be later on serving under them; my 
third objection is that if the present system is con¬ 
tinued we shall later on have hardly any Subordinate 
Judges of more than twenty years' experience; 
at most my fourth objection is that these men block 
promotion of the regular establishment to whom 
these appointments are prizes. 

28024. Regular office establishments you 
mean ?—Yes. This has an injurious effect on 
recruitment for the regular establishment, because 
if the prize appointments are gone you do not get 
sufficiently good men for the ministerial appoint, 
ments. 

28025. Is not that statement of the case more 
applicable to Rule (c), the one in which these minis¬ 
terial officers are included ?—It is a misprint. It 
is Rule (c) I object to. 

28026. What is the point of your objection 
to the second part of Rule 10? Is that also a 
misprint ?— There is a mistake there also I think. 

H 495—27 


28027. Perhaps you will put it straight for us 
in your written evidence afterwards. You suggest 
that in making nominations the Government should 
go by the results of the examination : to what 
examination do you refer there?—The LL.B. 
Examination. 

28028. How about the other sources of re¬ 
cruitment ?—I should say the LL.B. and the High 
Court Pleaders' Examination. 

28029. That the Government should nominate 
candidates strictly by the result of those examin 
ations ?—Yes. 

280S0. Do you wish to allow Government any 
rights of selection in regard to officers at all ?— 
I have said two-thirds may be filled by the results 
of the examination. 

28031. With regard to twe-thirds you would 
simply follow the results of the examination ?—• 
Yes. 

28032. (Mr. Madge) How many years' service 
do you count ?—About thirteen. 

28038. Have you had both Judicial and 
Executive service?—No, only Judicial. 

28034. At wbat period of your service did you 
join the Judicial branch?—I have been in the 
Judicial branch from the very start. 

28085. ( Sir Murray Hammick.) Were you a 

pleader before you were brought into the Judicial 
service ?—Yes. 

28086. (Mr. Heaton .) When a young man 
passes his examination, say for the LL.B., he 
gets his degree in the course of a month or two and 
may then apply to he enrolled as a candidate for a 
Sub-Judgeship, and he does so apply ?—Yes. 

28037. But as a matter of fact he will not be 
qualified to obtain the post for three years after 
that ?—That is so. 

28038. So that his name is enrolled as a 
candidate three years before there is any possibility 
of his being given an appointment ?—Yes. 

28039. How would you work out your scheme 
of selecting according to the examination ? You 
do not know beforehand how many appointments 
there will be three or more years hence. You 
would have a man applying this year and he cannot 
get an appointment until 1917 or 1918 ?—But we 
know that on an average the number of vacancies 
is about five in a year. 

28040. You go by the average number of 
vacaucies ?—Yes. 

28041. How many would you select each 
year ?—About 10. 

28042. To allow for casualties, refusals, and 
so on ?—Yes. 

28043. With r eference to appellate work done 
by Subordinate Judges, do not you think that 
that ought to be specially remunerated in some 
way ?—Yes, I should think so. 

28044. There might be a higher grade with 
some special rates of pay?—That would be one 
way. 

28045. You were a Subordinate Julge yourself 
at one time ?—Yes. 

28046. So that you have personal knowledge 
of these matters ?—I have. 

28047. (Mr. Joglekar.) In your answer to 
question (6) of the Provincial Service you say that 
for direct recruitment for the Executive branch you 
would recommend that two-thirds of the appoint 
ments should be filled by open competition. When 
would you enforce the conditions prescribed by the 
Government of India that the candidate iaj to bo 
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of so and health physically, and of active habits, an! 
be of good charaeter: before the examination 
or after?—The good conduct certificate mast be 
before the examination, and the rest could be left 
tiil after the examination, as is now done iu all 
such cases. For the Indian Civil Service the man 
is examined afterwards. He takes a certain 
amount of risk when he goes up for the examina¬ 
tion, because he may not be physically fit. 

28043. If you have a special examination it 
is no use allowing candidates to appear and to be 
rejected afterwards ?—He can be examined before 
by his own physician. 

28019. It would be hard on a candidate to be 
rejected after passing the examination on the 
ground of bad health?—There would be se many 
candidates that it would be rather a difficult matter 
to examine them beforehand for physical fitness, 
and it would be a waste of labour. 

28050. But it would save the labour of 
examining them afterwards?—'The better plan 
would be to examine them after they have passed. 

28051. Do you think that this special examin¬ 
ation is necessary in addition to the high educa¬ 
tional qualification prescribed by the Government 
of India?—Unless that were made more definite, 
for instance that it was defined as First Ciass 
M.A. or First Class B.A. 

28052. In that case you would dispense with 
the special examination?—! should think it un¬ 
necessary in that oase. 

23053. As regards magisterial powers, iu your 
answer to question (L8) you suggest that at auy 
rate officers below the rank of Mamlatddr should 
not be invested with magisterial powers, and no 
officer below the rank of Deputy Collector should 
be invested with the powers of a First Class 
Magistrate. Do you know that the Head Karkuns 
do not exercise even thirl class powei’3 when the 
Mhmlatdhr is present ?—I am not aware of it. 

28051. Supposing the Head Khrkun never 
exercises magisterial powers, and when the Mamlat- 
dhris away the police bring an accused person, and 
that person cannot be remanded owing to the Karkun 
not having magisterial powers, would not you say 
. that in order to avoid inconvenience and delay Third 
Class Magistrate’s powers should be given to him 
during the absence of the Mamlatdfir ?—Yes, the 
K&rkun may be given those limited powers. 


28055. Limited powers to remand a person 
and limited powers of trying petty cases in the 
Mfimlatdfir’s absence? Supposing there is trouble 
under the Public Conveyances Act and the MAmlat- 
dfir is away, would yon rather allow the accused 
person to wait until the Mamlatdlr comes back 
from a long tour, or would you give petty powers 
to the Third Class. Magistrate to try such cases ?— 
I should have no objection to his being invested 
with such powers whereby he can only impose a 
small fine. 

< 28053. As you know, there are taluka3 about 
sixty miles away from District Head-quarters, 
and if there is no First Class Magistrate it would 
cause great inconvenience and delay, especially 
in the rainy season, to bring the witnesses and 
accused persons sixty mile3. Under these circum¬ 
stances would not you invest special Mfimlatdars 
with first class powers and station them at sueh 
distant t&lukas ?—My idea is that it would be 
better if Mlmlatddrs had not first class powers, 

28057. You would not consider the incon¬ 
venience and delay in bringing the accused and 
witnesses sixty mile3 in the raiuy season ?—That 
could be avoided iu another way. 

28058. How ?—I cannot say at the moment. 

28059. Iu your answer to question (24) you 
recommend the abolition of the grals of Rs. 150 
and a substantial reduction in the number of 
appointments in the Rs. 20-0 grade. Perhaps you 
know that Mlmlatd&rs are included in the 
Provincial Service ?—Ye3. 

28030. And they do criminal work and have a 
good deal of travelling to do ? —Yes. 

28031. And the lowest grade Mdmlatddr gats 
Rs. 150 ?—They do. 

28032. Would you recommend any increase of 
pay for those Mhmlatdlrs? —I have not considered 
the question. 

28033. {Mr. Chaubal.) In how many districts 
have you served as District and Sessions Judge?— 
Four. 

28061. In the performance of your duties as 
District and Sessions Judge in those four districts 
did you find yourself hampered because you dial 
not worked as an Assistant Collector or done any 
Executive work which Assistant Collectors are 
ordinarily supposed to do ?—No, I did uot. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to to-morrow at 10-30 a. m.) 
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Written answers relating to tie Indian, Civil 
Service. 

28065 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—The present system of 
recruitment by open competitive examination has 
the drawback of opening the doors of the Service 
even to men who, though book-learned, are in no 
way qualified to discharge the duties and bear the 
responsibilities of an officer of Government in 
India. But I take it that it is impossible to 
evolve any system of recruitment which will abso¬ 
lutely ensure the rejection of unsuitable men. 
And that being so, I believe that the existing 
system works quite as well as any other that we 
might have adopted, and that it is generally satis¬ 
factory in principle. Generally speaking, and as 
far as my experience teaches me, it gives us 
recruits who on considerations of character, 
manners, education and physique are not un¬ 
suitable, 

28066 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest f—The 
only alteration I would suggest is the lowering 
of the limit of age of admission to from 17 to 19, 
for I think that candidates now arrive in the 
country later than is advisable. A man arriving 
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,in India at the age of 25 has more fixed precon¬ 
ceptions and finds it more difficult to get rid of 
them if they are erroneous than one coming out 
at the age of 21. The extra time now allowed 
enables a man to take his Degree at the Univer¬ 
sity, but the years so spent would in my opinion 
be employed to better advantage in acquiring ex¬ 
perience of India and Indian conditions. More¬ 
over, the younger man is far less likely to come 
out married, and I consider that it is better for 
a man—better I mean so far as his work is 
concerned—to be without a wife during the first 
three years at least of his service. 

28037 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India " and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty?— 
I consider the system equally suitable for the ad¬ 
mission of Natives of India and of other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty, and that it provides 
adequately for the legitimate aspirations of 
Natives of India. 

28063 (5). Do you consider that the oombina- 
tion of the open competitive examination Sot 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons ?—I understand “ Indian interests " 
to mean fl the interests of Indians I have mo 
personal experience of the effect of the combina¬ 
tion of the three examinations, but I suppose the 
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inevitable result of the combination is to increase 
the odds against the Indian candidate. He seeks 
only an Indian appointment, whereas other candi¬ 
dates with a preference for the Home or Colonial 
Service must be glad to accept an Indian 
appointment on failure to secure their original 
choice. 

28069 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would pro¬ 
pose. Do you recommend a system based on 
any of the following principles :— (a) Selection 
by headmasters of schools approved or otherwise: 
(V E election by authorities in Universities 
approved or otherwise : (c) Nomination by head¬ 
masters or University authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State: (d) 
Combined nomination and examination :(e) Any 
other method ?—Please see answer to ques¬ 
tion (10). I have already shown that I consider 
the present system to be satisfactory in princi¬ 
ple. I am opposed to the principle of selection 
—if it can be avoided—because there is always 
the risk that selection may occasionally mean 
influence or personal predilection. 

28070 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 

'"and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—I pre¬ 
sume that “ a system of simultaneous examina¬ 
tion in India and in England ” implies that the 
competition in India would be for a portion only 
of the vacancies of a given year. I have already 
expressed the opinion that the present system— 
which involves the passing of an examination in 
England— provided adequately for the legitimate 
aspirations of Natives of India ; I would now 
add that a system of simultaneous examination is 
not merely unnecessary, but positively objection¬ 
able. There are many objections, amongst them 
being the enormously increased strain of competi¬ 
tion amongst Indian youths by giving to thou¬ 
sands of them who are at present shut out a 
chance of entering the lists, the probability that 
the tendency for appointments to fall almost 
exclusively to one or two classes would be greatly 
accentuated, and the risk of the contents of 
examination papers being divulged in India in 
time to be of use to candidates there, but I will 
only refer to the two which appear to me to have 
most weight. After a service of over 27 years in 
this country I am persuaded that its administra¬ 
tion must be based on Western ideals and con¬ 
ducted on Western principles, and that the intro¬ 
duction of a system of simultaneous examination 
inlndiaand in England would be likely to effect 
a change in this respect in the case of Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service. The system 
would do away with the necessity at present 
existing for every Indian candidate to receive 
training and education during two or three or 
even more of his most impressionable years in 
Western surroundings, coming in daily contact 
with, and being necessarily affected by, Western 
manners, customs and ways of thought. No 
-amount of training of Indians in India, even 
under European supervision, could make up for 
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the loss of those two or three years of training 
in Europe prior to obtaining admission to the 
service. Moreover I apprehend that any exam¬ 
ination held in India for appointments in the 
Indian Civil Service might expose us to very 
serious risk of allowing appointments to go to the 
disloyal. Under the present system there is, if we 
like to take it, some opportunity of ascertaining 
the antecedents of the small number of candidates 
who proceed to England to appear at the open 
competitive examination ; it would be difficult to 
know much about the crowd of youths who 
would come in from all parts of India to compete 
at an examination held in India. 

28071 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty's Domi¬ 
nions?—No. 

28072 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard i to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“Natives of India" recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion do 
you recommend ?—I am altogether opposed to a 
separate examination in India, nor do I consider 
that Natives of India have any right to a fixed 
proportion of the appointments in the Indian Civil 
Service. What they have a right to is an oppor¬ 
tunity to compete for appointments with other 
subjects of His Majesty. 

28073 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
teneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India " would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination ; (i) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination ; or (c) any other method ? 
If so, please describe fully what system you 
would recommend. In particular, do you consider 
it desirable that, whatever the system, all classes 
and communities should be represented ? If so, 

how r would you give effect to this principle ?_ 

My answers to previous questions make it clear 
that I do not favour any system of special selec¬ 
tion of Indians for the Indian Civil Service. But 
if some system of preference must be introduced 
I should be disposed to advise the yearly nomina¬ 
tion in India of a certain number of Indian youths 
of not more than 17 years of age, who would be 
required to undergo three years' training at one 
of the English Universities and to pass certain 
qualifying examinations before returning to Indin 
to take up their appointments. During their train¬ 
ing they should receive £150 a year. In such a 
case the ultimate power of nomination would rest 
with the Governor-General,who would select from 
nominees put forward by each Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. The latter would be guided in 
making nominations by considerations of family, 
position in life, physique, education and loyalty 
to the Crown. It would in this way be possible to 
provide for the representation of all classes and 
communities whose representation is desirable. 

I unhesitatingly reply in the negative to the 
question whether I consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities^should be represented'* 
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only chaos could result from recruiting men who 
could not possibly work together in the same 
district or in the same office. 

28074 (11). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “ Natives of India 1 ’ in India, do 
you consider that “ Natives of India 11 should 
still be eligible for appointment in England, or 
would you restrict that' right to other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—Please see my 
reply to the previous question. The nomination 
of “ Natives of India 11 in India would be justifi¬ 
able only on the assumption that open competi¬ 
tion in England does not give them a fair chance. 
The system which I have outlined, and which I 
do not recommend but have put forward as a 
possibility, would give to "Natives of India 11 a 
certainty of a number of appointments every 
year and place them in a much better position 
than they now are. Having compensated them 
in one direction I cannot see any reason why 
they should obtain further compensation in the 
shape of the right to compete in England; to 
grant them such further compensation would 
be to lessen the chances of other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty. 

28075 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are " Natives of India, 11 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, 
the present system of promoting to listed-posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you recom¬ 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Services ?—The system of nomination re¬ 
ferred to in my answer to question (10) would be 
supplementary to, and not in lieu of, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of 
the Provincial Services. 

28076 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose ?—I 
do not recommend any change in the method of 
recruitment. If any change at all is needed 
in the method of filling judicial appointments it 
is, I think, in connection with the training after 
admission to the service. Personally I am of 
opinion that the few years’ service in the Revenue 
Department usually given to the future Judge, 
which brings him into close touch with the 
people and affords him an opportunity to learn 
something of their customs and lines of thought, 
cannot fail to be of great assistance to him in 
his judicial career. After a few years 1 work in 
the Revenue Department a man is not in a bad 
position to make up his mind whether he is 
more fitted for the Judicial Branch than for the 
Revenue, and he is much less likely to make a 
mistake in this respect than if he were called 
upon to exercise his choice before entering the 
service. I can offer no suggestions for change 
in the method of training between appointment 
to the service and appointment to a judicial 
post. 

28077 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
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retained, please state the age limits that you., 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in England, 
or candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?—I favour the limit of 17 to 19, so 
that candidates may be attracted at about the 
normal school-leaving age in England. Under 
those conditions and with a two years’ probation 
at one of the Universities, candidates would come 
out to India at the age of about 20 or 21, when 
they are full of enthusiasm, less handicapped by 
preconceived ideas than at a later stage, less 
prone to find subordination irkspme, and usually 
unmarried. 

28078 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the 
systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 
17—19 years, followed by two or three years 1 
probation at an approved University) and since 
1891 (age limits 21—23 or 22—24 years, 
followed by one year’s probation) ?—I find it 
impossible to differentiate. According to my 
observation the men who have entered the service 
since 1891 are indistinguishable from those who 
entered between 1878 and 1891, except perhaps 
in that they are better educated. It may even 
be that they are, as a body, intellectually superior, 
but I do not consider this as an argument in 
favour of the later age, because, in my humble 
opinion, the servant of the Crown in India is 
more usefully equipped with common sense, 
strength of character and fairness in judgment 
than with brilliancy of intellect. 

28079 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service ?—As a class I have found those 
recent recruits with whom I have come in 
contact much the same as their predecessors 
entering the service under the same rules. 

28080 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India?— 
About 20 or 21 in my opinion. 

28081 (19). What age limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are " Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for 
"Natives of India,” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—I do not recommend 
any differentiation. 

28082 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
and since followed, that " the examination 
should be of such a nature that no candidate who 
may fail shall, to whatever calling he may 
devote himself, have any reason to regret the 
time and labour which he had spent in preparing 
himself to be examined,” and that the object 
should be to secure, not specialists in any parti- 
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cular subject that may be useful in a subsequent 
Indian career, but the ordinary well-educated 
young man of the period ?—I certainly accept 
the principle stated and which has been followed 
since 1854. 

28083 (22). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “ Native of India ” and other 
candidates?—It follows from my answers to 
previous questions that I consider no differentia¬ 
tion desirable. 

28084 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that “ Natives of India ” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—To the first part of this question 
I answer in the affirmative because I can see 
no escape from the proposition if we are to 
retain our paramount position in India. This, in 
my opinion, applies with greater force to the 
executive posts of the Revenue Department than 
to posts in the Judicial Department. I consider 
it desirable that, as far as possible, the control of 
the districts should be in the hands of Europeans. 
In this Presidency we now have 26 districts 
(including the Upper Sind Frontier, which is 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner), and I 
am of opinion that at least 75 per cent, of these, 
or 18, should always be in the hands of Europeans. 
I am not recommending that 6 districts should 
be made over to Natives of India, but am merely 
indicating the limit beyond which I do not think 
we should go. I take it that the proportion 
below which the number of the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration held by Europeans 
should not be allowed to fall is, in the case of this 
Presidency, about 68 per cent, of the superior 
posts referred to in List B of Appendix VII. 
Under present conditions I consider that the 
most we can do is to admit Natives of India to 
some 32 per cent, at the outside of the posts 
included in the Indian Civil Service cadre. 

28085 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—I have nothing to say in favour of 
the Statutory Civilian and have no desire to see 
the: system, under which he obtained an appoint¬ 
ment, revived. 

28086 (29). What experience have you had of 
military or other officers who have been specially 
recruited in India to fill Indian Civil Service 
posts, and how many such officers are employed 
in your province ? Please distinguish in your 
reply between (a) military officers, and (5) 
others; and give details of the latter ?—When 
I first went to Sind, about the end of 1887 
I think, most of the District officers were mem¬ 
bers of the Sind Commission ; to a large extent, 
though not entirely, the Commission was re¬ 
cruited from military officers. The remainder 
were for the most part men who, not belonging 
to any other service, obtained a direct nomination 
from, I think, the Governor in Council. The 


Sind Commission is now represented only by 
Mr. Horace Mules, C.S.I., now Chairman of the 
Karachi Port Trust. 

28087-8 (81). If the system of recruiting mili¬ 
tary officers in India has been stopped, or has never 
existed in. your province, would you advise its 
reintroduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
reintroduced, to what extent should it be 
adopted ?—I can see no advantage in reviving the 
system. *" * 

28089 (34). Are all the posts thus listed ordina¬ 
rily and regularly filled by “ Natives of India ” ? 
If not, please state for the last five years to what 
extent there has been any failure to work up to 
the authorised list, and explain the reasons ?—The 
answer to this question will, I presume, be 
furnished by or oh behalf of the Bombay 
Government. The post of Thlukdari Settlement 
Officer has, with the exception of a short leave 
vacancy, been held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service ever since I assumed charge of the 
Division in 1908. The reason for his holding it is 
that it was desirable to have in the appointment 
the best man available and the best man available 
happened to be a member of the covenanted 
service. 

28090 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—A period of probation in England 
is, I think, certainly desirable. It is desirable 
that a successful candidate should go through a 
special course in Law and Language before com¬ 
ing out to India. One year is not too long for 
candidates passing in under the existing condi¬ 
tions, nor would two years be too long if the 
age limit were lowered. 

28091 (44). What should be the duration of 

the probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina¬ 
tion, (6) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?— (a) One year. (6) Three 
years in the case of Natives of India nominated 
in India under the suggestions contained in my 
reply to a previous question, and two years if 
the existing system be continued but the age 
limit lowered. fc! 

28092 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 

probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—Yes, 

28093 (46). If so, do you advise the selection 
of one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for what reasons ?—I should prefer to see. all 
probationers trained at the same University. 

It would surely be an advantage for all the 
men of one year to be together during the 
period of probation at the same University 
where they would get to know each other and 
form friendships which might be lasting 1 .. 
Moreover, if all probationers were trained at 
the same University that University would 
specialise in the matter of their training. 
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28094 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period 
of probation ? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?—Yes. The 
allowance should be £150 a year with £50 at the 
end of the probation to pay for the passage to 
India. 

28095 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of Jurisprudence ; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of (a) 
Indian Geography, ( b ) Political Economy, (c) 
Accounts ?—I do not consider that (i) is very 
useful. A few days’ attendance in an Indian 
Court where the candidate could observe actual 
Indian procedure would be far more useful; 
(ii) is very desirable, as also (iii) with colloquial 
instruction in Hindustani and the vernacular 
which the candidate will afterwards use. (iv) (6) 
is also desirable, while (iv) (a) and (iv) ( c ) are not. 

28096 (53). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ?—In England. 

28097 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England?—The proposal 
does not commend itself to me in any way. 

2809S (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisation 
of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view 
is taken that the preliminary training in 
Oriental languages and in Law required by 
probationers can be given better in England than 
in India, because of the difficulties which junior 
civilians would experience in learning these 
subjects in India, the lack of good teachers in 
Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of 
even good Indian teachers appreciating the Euro¬ 
pean student’s point of view, and the difficulty 
of arduous study in a tropical climate. Do you 
consider that these objections could be met by a 
suitable scheme of instruction in India ?—If the 
“ suitable scheme ” postulates that instruction 
would be given in a central institution located in 
a favourable spot the “ arduous study ” difficulty 
may safely be disregarded, for when he is once in 
harness the Indian Civilian’s labour will ordi¬ 
narily be far more arduous than while he is 
studying languages and law. Transfer to India 
the teaching staff now available in England and 
arrange for such a degree of permanency as 
will obviate frequent changes of personnel and 
you can remove the objections raised. But the 
cost would be altogether disproportionate to the 
amount of public advantage gained. Another 
consideration to be borne in mind is that some 
of the most effective teachers in England are 
retired servants of the Crown in India who 
place at the student’s disposal the experience 
they have gained while in service, and who are 
unable to stand further residence in the East. 
Their services would be lost with the removal 
of the training ground to India. 


28099 (57). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruit¬ 
ment in India for “ Natives of India,” whether 
in lieu of or supplementary to the system of 
recruitment in England, please state what system 
of probation you recommend for such officers ?— 
I have already outlined the system of probation 
which I would propose for Natives of India 
nominated in India I suggest so long a period 
as three years only because the nominees will 
not previously have resided in England. They 
will not need so long for the mere study of law, 
or the acquisition of Oriental languages other 
than their own vernacular. I cannot suggest 
the exact course of study which should be pre¬ 
scribed for them, but I am not recommending 
the scheme. 

2S100 (58). In particular, if a period of proba¬ 
tion is recommended for such officers, do you 
advise that it should be passed in England or in 
India ?—In England certainly. 

28101 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced ?—Beyond arranging for their passing 
examinations in subjects of which a knowledge 
is essential, we confine our training of junior 
members of the Service to thrusting a measure 
of responsibility upon them as soon as possible 
and allowing them to learn by experience. I 
see no reason to be dissatisfied with the results 
of this method. I believe it would be an advan¬ 
tage if before being placed in charge of a Sub- 
Division, or of a single Taluka, every Assistant 
Collector were required to hold charge of a 
Mamlatdar’s office for a period of at least two 
months. 

28102 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes? Are-you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indiap Civil Service attain to an ade¬ 
quate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and if not, how could this best be 
remedied?—Possibly, less attention than formerly 
is now given to the study of the classical Ian- ' 
guages of the East, the reason being that men 
have now but little leisure for outside study. But 

I do not observe that during my time in India 
there has been any deterioration in the know¬ 
ledge of the vernaculars by members of the 
Service in this Presidency. It is not necessary 
that they should obtain proficiency in Indian 
languages; what is necessary is that they should 
be very proficient in the vernaculars of those 
parts of the Presidency in which they have to 
work. I am of opinion that, as a rule, they are 
fairly proficient in these. 

28103 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service 
is that— (a) the members of the Service should 
have sufficient training in subordinate or in¬ 
ferior appointments before they are called upon 
to discharge the duties of higher ones ; and (4) 
that they should, throughout the whole period of 
their service, have sufficient salaries and suffi¬ 
ciently responsible duties. To secure these 
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objects the number of posts, called technically 
*' superior ” posts, carrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,000 'per mensem is ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers to 
make it probable that each officer will find 
himself officiating with practical permanency 
in at least the lowest of those appointments 
after the completion of eight years’ service. 
Do you accept this system ? If so, do you 
consider that the period of eight years is suitable, 
or do you recommend any change ? What alter¬ 
ation (if any) would be necessary if the age of 
recruitment were lowered ?—Even assuming 
that the original intention is carried out the 
arrangement now falls short of requirements in 
view of the great rise in prices in India in recent 
years. A salary of Ks, 1,000 a month is nominally 
equivalent to £800 a year, but it must not be 
forgotten that deductions have to be made from 
the Indian Civilian’s salary on account of his own 
pension and his family’s pensions as well as 
income-tax. Since 1 came out to India, the general 
cost of living has, I think I may safely say, 
increased by at least SO per cent., while the 
sovereign has become dearer to the Indian official 
who has to make remittances to England where 
also the general cost of living has increased. An 
income of £800 a year (minus deductions) after 
eight years’ service may be enough for a bachelor 
to live on in fair comfort, but it cannot be called 
wealth in the case of a married man who has 
perhaps to maintain a small family in England as 
well as keep himself in India. But the original 
intention is not fulfilled in many cases and there 
are many men who fail to obtain a practically 
permanent salary of Rs. 1,000 a month after 
eight years’ service. The current Bombay Civil 
List shows that out of 133 men whose service is 
over eight years, 33 whether on duty or on 
leave are drawing less than Rs. 1,000. It would 
not be showing excessive generosity if the 
prospective period were reduced to six years. 

28104 (87). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration 
are duly reconciled, and have you any sugges¬ 
tions to make regarding it, particularly on the 
subjects of selection for higher appointments 
and of the compulsory retirement of inefficient 
officers ?—It should certainly be within the power 
of Government to compel an officer of proved 
inefficiency to retire whatever services he may 
belong to. It would pay Government to get 
rid of such an one even at the cost of a gratuity 
or reduced pension such as is now given to the 
officer whom ill health forces to retire. 

28105 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?—In this Presidency there are 
three grades of District and Sessions Judges, and 
only two of Collectors. I urge the desirability 
of adding a third grade of Collector drawing 
Bs. 2,500 per mensem. Provision has, I under¬ 
stand, been made for the constitution of a grade 
of Assistant Collector on Rs. 1,200 per mensem; 
the change is greatly desirable. 

28106 (95). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 


domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—Exchange compensation is 
unnecessary for new recruits ; it could not be 
abolished in the case of those to whom it was 
granted literally as compensation, without 
serious hardship. 

28107 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the dxisting graded system, 
of promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not ?—I would rather see the pay of the lower 
grades of the service improved than a time-scale 
introduced. If a time-scale were introduced, I 
would restrict its application to the Assistants. 

28108 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you- 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
what rate do you suggest for the various grades 
of the service ?--I consider that an approximate 
two-thirds of the Indian Civil Service pay is 
sufficient remuneration for Statutory Civilians' 
and Provincial Officers. 

28109 (106). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5,10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what 
is this due ?—Officers are, I think, not able to 
afford to take as much furlough now as they 
formerly were when their furlough pay hadmore 
purchasing value. They do not take less privilege 
leave, which is leave on full pay, than they used 
to, but I believe they take less furlough. 

28110 (107). Is all the leave on full pay due 
to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest?—The only sugges¬ 
tion I would put forward is that privilege leave 
should be allowed to accumulate up to a maxi¬ 
mum of four months instead of three. The 
Government of India have under consideration 
certain modifications of the leave rules which, 
if given effect to, should remove all cause of 
complaint. 

2S111 (115). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Indian Civil Service themselves and, if so, in 
what respects ? What is, in your opinion, the 
appropriate remedy ?—Article 260 of the Civil 
Service Regulations provides for the grant of 
privilege leave due to an officer only on condi¬ 
tion that he has been on duty without interrup¬ 
tion for eleven calendar months. I have known a 
case in which the enforcement of the proviso has 
pressed hardly on an officer. The appropriate 
remedy is to declare that as much privilege leave 
as is due to an officer, or any portion of it, may 
be granted as soon as it is earned without refer¬ 
ence to the time when leave was last taken. 

28112 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by the 
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Government and by the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—I have no reason to believe that 
the system is unacceptable to the men of my 
service in this Presidency but there are many 
who would be better satisfied if differentiation 
were permitted. 

28113 (120). Assuming the maintenance of 
the annuity system, do you suggest any modi¬ 
fications in its detailed working, and, if so, what, 
and for what reasons ?—I believe that the Indian 
Civil Service is the only one which contri¬ 
butes a share of its own pension; the share 
contributed by the service is large, and although 
it is taken from the pay earned it is not available 
as a provision for his family after the death of a 
member of the service as it would be if paid into 
a Provident Fund or invested in a Life Assurance 
policy. Nor is it refunded to him if, for any 
reason, he has to leave the service without a 
pension. If he dies shortly after retirement and 
before he has been able to enjoy the fruit of his 
economies, no compensation on that account is 
allowed to his widow. The actuary could say 
with certainty how much of his own pension a 
member of the service has paid at the end of 
twenty-five years. I am under the impression 
that ordinarily it is not far short of a half. I put 
forward the suggestion that cither the 4 per cent, 
contribution should be remitted or, in the alter¬ 
native, that the monthly deductions on account of 
pension should be paid into a Provident Fund to 
be withdrawn on retirement and thereafter to be 
the absolute property of the subscriber, Govern¬ 
ment continuing to pay as pension the share of 
the £1,000 per annum which they now pay. 

28114 (122). Do you consider that a similar 
system should be applied to the cases of high 
Executive officers, and if so, to which ? Please 
state the amount of pension and the conditions 
which you recommend as suitable ?—I consider 
that a Member of the Executive Council who 
has filled his office for the full period of five years 
should draw a pension at the rate of £1,200 per 
annum, and that men retiring after three years’ 
service in the Commissioner's grade (by which I 
mean men holding appointments the pay of which 
is not less than Rs. 3,000 per mensem) should 
draw £1,100 pension. 

28115 (124). Do you recommend the intro¬ 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest ?—Yes, provided that the inefficiency 
is beyond all doubt, and provided that there is no 
chance of a man being condemned as inefficient 
on the report of a single superior officer. Proved 
inefficiency is extremely rare in the service; when 
it occurs it must in almost every case become 
manifest early in a man's service. When he has 
been tried under half-a-dozen different superior 
officers and has been pronounced by the majority 
of them to be hopelessly inefficient, I consider 
that Government should be able to dispense with 
his services on the ground that his retention 
would be injurious to the public interests. In 
such cases I would grant, say, two-thirds of the 
gratuity pension admissible to an officer of the 
same standing whom ill-health forces to retire. 
Government should have this power with respect 
to all services. 
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28116 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both 
of the Government and of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? In particular, what is your 
opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
and compulsory retirement ?— 1 The Indian Civil 
Service pension rules allow of no voluntary retire¬ 
ment until 25 years’ service has been rendered. 
I exclude of course retirement on sick pension 
which cannot be correctly called voluntary. Nor 
do they provide for compulsory retirement except 
after 35 years' service counting from the 
date of first arrival in India. As soon as a man 
has earned his full pension—that is to say at 
the end of 25 years—it is possible to apply 
such indirect pressure as may induce him to go 
before completion of the full period of 35 years, 
but he cannot be compelled to retire. Now it 
may well happen that Government have to deal 
with a man whom, for various good reasons other 
than inefficiency, they would be quite content to 
spare and who, being himself dissatisfied with the 
conditions under which he is serving, is prevented 
from retiring only by the fact that his service is 
less than 25 years and he can obtain no pension. I 
do not think that the public interests would be 
prejudiced by the adoption of a rule permitting a 
man, with the consent of the Local Government, 
and at their convenience, to retire on a propor¬ 
tionate pension at any time after the completion 
of 17 years’ service. 

28117 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory 
the regulations of the Indian Family Pension 
Fund, or have you any suggestions to make 
either for their abolition or for their altera¬ 
tion ? Have you any proposals to make in regard 
to the present methods of working such regu¬ 
lations ?—Under the regulations a deceased 
subscriber’s daughter, on her marriage, (at which 
time her pension ceases), is given a dowry of 
£250. If, however, she marries during her father's 
lifetime, she obtains nothing whatever from 
the Fund in return for her father’s subscriptions. 
I venture to think that the £250 should be pay¬ 
able to her on her marriage whether the subscriber 
is alive or dead. Similarly, I consider that a 
payment should be made from the fund towards 
the expense of starting a son in life, as for 
example in the shape of a contribution towards his 
expenses at the University, even while the sub¬ 
scriber is still alive. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

28118 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the 
most satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in 
the present system of recruitment do you 
recommend ? For direct recruitment do you 
recommend (a) open competition, (b) nomination, 
(c) combined nomination and examination, or (d) 
some other method ? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend ?—I can only speak 
of the Revenue Branch. Under the old system 
of promotion entirely from the lower grades we 
obtained a meritorious but usually poorly 
educated class of men. They were often pro¬ 
moted rather as a reward for good and faithful 
service than because they had any special qualifi¬ 
cations for higher and more responsible appoint- 
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ments. The proportion of mediocrities was unduly 
high and the system had the additional disadvan¬ 
tage of promoting a man so late in life, and after 
so long a period of subordination, that he was 
never really able to accept responsibility or to 
show much initiative. Under the present system 
the doors of promotion from the ranks remain 
•open, while the material to be found in the ranks 
is vastly superior to what it used to be. Direct 
appointments give us a gradual leavening of 
quite young men who may be trained from the 
first to bear responsibility and the terms of whose 
appointment ensure that they shall be well- 
educated. I approve of the system now obtaining 
in this Presidency which I believe to be some¬ 
thing as follows : —The number of appointments 
to be made is advertised in the public press and 
applications invited before a certain date. Candi¬ 
dates possessing some or all of the necessary quali¬ 
fications submit applications which are in due 
course considered individually by a Committee 
of Secretaries. The latter recommend one or more 
names on considerations of educational attain¬ 
ments, social standing, traditional loyalty and 
physique, and from the names submitted for 
his consideration the Governor in Council makes 
a selection. 

28119 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the Province employed in your Provincial 
Civil Service? Do you consider that only 
residents of the Province should ordinarily be 
recruited ?—As a matter of practice residents are 
usually employed, but, I can see no reason why 
the choice should necessarily be restricted to 
residents. 

28120 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required 
in this respect ?—In the case of Deputy 
Collectors selection governs promotion to appoint¬ 
ments of over Rs. 500. In the case of Mamlat- 
ddrs I select for promotion to the 1st and 2nd 


grades, disregarding seniority where I think it 
advisable to do so. 

28121 (26). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the existing graded system of promotion ? If 
you are in favour of a time-scale, should it 
be restricted to the lower grades of the service, 
or not ?—I am not in favour of a time-scale. 

28122 (30). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service?—I approve of the 
arrangement. 

28123 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due 
to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and if not, what are 
the reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned 
in your opinion suitable ? If not, what alter¬ 
native arrangement do you suggest ?—The 
amount of leave on full pay is, I consider, suitable. 
I suggest, as in the case of the Indian Civil 
Service, that it should be allowed to accumulate 
up to a maximum of four months although this is 
not so important to a service which does not 
usually take leave to Europe. 

28124 (39). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave rules for 
the European and Indian Services as suitable ?— 
The provisions of article 260 of the Civil Service 
Regulations may affect an officer of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service in the same manner as an Indian 
Civilian. In the case of both services I would 
have it declared that as much privilege leave as 
is due to an officer, or any portion of it, may be 
granted as soon as it is earned, without reference 
to the time when leave was last taken. 


Mr. R. P. Barrow, called and examined. 


28125. [Chairman). You are Commissioner 
of the Northern Division ?—Yes. 

28126. Do you consider that the present 
system of recruitment gives on the whole a suitable 
class of civilian ?—Yes. 

28127. You say that the present system 
meets adequately the legitimate aspirations of 
Indians. What do you mean by this ?—I think 
it gives the Indians such chance of entering the 
Service as they have a right to aspire to. 

28128. You do not think that they suffer 
from any undue disability on account of distance, 
expense and so on ?—Of course there is consi¬ 
derable disability, but it is not insurmountable 
nor, I should say, excessive. 

28129. You say in your answer to question (7) 
that at present there are thousands of Indian 
youths who are unable to compete under the 
present system. Do you not think that any of these 
youths have legitimate aspirations which the pre¬ 
sent system does not fully meet ?—We cannot 
provide for all torts of impossibilities. There 


are undoubtedly a very large number of boys in 
India who would aspire to enter the Indian Civil 
Service if they could manage it, but it is impossi¬ 
ble for them to do so. 

28130. Would not you say that any of those 
youths would be justified in trying at the exam¬ 
ination ?—Certainly. 

28131. In your answer to question (10) you 
say. “ If some preference must be introduced I should 
disposed to advise the yearly nomination in India 
of a certain number of Indian youths of not more 
than 17 years of age, who would be required to 
undergo, three years' training at one of the English 
Universities and to pass certain qualifying exam¬ 
inations before returning to India to take up 
their appointments". Do you mean that these 
nominations would qualify a number of Indians 
for ultimate enrolment in the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 

28132. In your answer to question (24) you 
say that under present conditions Indians should be 
admitted to not more than 82 per cent, of the 
Indian Civil Service cadre posts ?—Yes. 
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28133. Do you mean that admission to that 
extent might be made in the immediate future 
under the scheme which you propose ?—I can¬ 
not see that there is anything to prevent it. 
I think we might give up to 32 per cent, 
of the appointments, and they would be filled, 
if it is necessary, by this nomination system, 
or from candidates who enter through the 
competitive examination. I did not take the two 
things together. I was simply asked what the 
percentage was which might be suitably given to 
Indians, and I have worked it out at about 32 per 
cent. Possibly the number who would enter the 
Service under the competitive examination system 
would not be sufficient to raise it to 32 per cent. 
If, on the other hand, the suggestion made for 
direct nomination of a certain number were carried 
out, then, of course, you could provide for the 
percentage rising to 32. 

28134. If your scheme of nomination were 
introduced, would you withdraw the right which 
Indians now enjoy to compete at the London 
examination ?—I have said that in one of my 
answers. 

28135. Do you think that your proposed 
increase up to 32 per cent, could be made 
in the next few years without any undue dis¬ 
location of the Service ?—I think that that 
32 per cent, which I have indicated might be 
suitably introduced at any time. The number of 
Indians in the Service might be increased to that 
number at any time. I have not advocated that it 
should be done. I have said it might be done ; if 
it is thought advisable that is the percentage 
up to which we might work. 

28136. Then you do not see any insuperable 
difficulties in the way of its being done ?—No, 
I see no insuperable difficulties in the way of its 
being done. 

28137. You do not think that so large an 
increase would have an injurious effect upon the 
Service as a whole ?—No. I do not think so. 
That is my personal opinion. 

28138. What is the percentage of Indians now 
in the Service ?—A very small one at present. 

28139. It would mean a very considerable 
increase ?—Yes. 

28140. Would you insist upon candidates 
under your scheme giving proof of their educa¬ 
tional qualifications prior to nomination ?—Not 
necessarily. A degree as a matter of fact would 
be an advantage to a man, but I would not insist 
upon it; more especially, as the age is low. 

28141. What test of educational efficiency 
would you impose upon them?—I have not worked 
out any rules by which I would be guided. I am 
not recommending the scheme. I am only sug¬ 
gesting that it might be done in the future in 
default of anything else. I have not worked out 
a scheme which would show what the educational 
test would be. You could not expect a boy to 
take a degree at seventeen, so I would not insist 
upon that. It would be his educational training 
in general which would be taken into consideration, 

I think. 

28142. He would go to England for three 
years to a University?—Yes. 

28143. Would you expect him to take a 
degree at the University ?—-I have pointed out 
that I find it very difficult to say how that three 
years’ probation should be employed. I am not 


sure that I would make it necessary for him to 
take a degree. All I would wish him to have is 
three years at an educational Institution in 
England. What the exact line of his training 
should be I am not prepared to say. 

28144. You would like him to go to England 
at the age of seventeen ?—Yes. 

28145. That would be rather young for the 
University ?—Yes. It might be rather young. 

28146. Did you yourself attend at the Law 
Courts and report cases during your period of 
probation ? —Yes. 

28147. On what grounds do you suggest that 
this form of practical instruction should not be a 
part of the probationary course ?—- Have I suggest¬ 
ed that ? I have said that I thought it was not 
very useful. I did not find it very useful myself. 
I found no very great advantage myself. 

28148. You suggest, in answer to question 
(72), that the conditions of service might b8 
modified to enable officers to attaiu a salary of 
Rs. 1,000 after six years’ service, instead of eight 
years’ service?—Yes. 

28149. Would you modify that proposal if 
the age-limit were reduced ? —Yes. If they passed 
in at seventeen I do not suppose there would be 
any necessity to alter the age-limit provided they 
got it at the end of eight years, which they 
do not at present. 

28150. You also suggest that there should 
be an extra grade of Collectors at Rs. 2,500 ?— 
Yes, 

28151. Can you tell me how many Assistant 
Collectors are there now on Rs. 1,200 ?—There are 
none I think appointed on Rs. 1,200 a 9 yet. 
There has been a grade formed, bat so far 
as I know no appointments have been made to it. 

28152. You would prefer higher pay to a 
time-scale for the lower grades ?—I do not 
know that I have any strong objection to a time- 
scale, but 1 would rather have it left as it is, as 
far as I am personally concerned. 

28153. You would like to see the salaries of 
the lower grades raised ?—Yes, improved. 

28154. Both raised and improved ?—Yes. 
28155. So that, officers would obtain a W fi m- 
salary with greater rapidity ?—Yes. 

28156. You suggest voluntary retirement after 
seventeen years, I think ?—I suggest that it might 
be made possible after seventeen years. I have 
known cases where it would have beeu very useful 
if a man might have retired. 

28157. You think it would be in the interests 
of the Service that certain men should retire at 
that time ?—They themselves would find it to 
their interest to go, and I think there would be no 
harm to the Service if they went under certain 
circumstances. 

28158. This would tend to raise the non- 
effective charges?—No, I do not think it would 
be very much taken advantage of. 

28159. Do you favour the compulsory retire¬ 
ment of inefficient officers ?—-Yes. 

28160. On a sufficient pension ?—Yes, with 
certain safeguards. 

28161. You approve of the present system of 
recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service?—-I 
think it is fairly satisfactory. 
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28162. Do you find that many yonng men 
of real ability are recruited to the Service ?— Not 
very many, because the appointments which are 
given directly in this way are not very numerous. 

28168. Is it the practice in the Provincial 
Civil Service to promote by seniority or to 
select by merit?—There are two classes of 
the Provincial Service. There are the Deputy 
Collectors and the Mdmlatdars. The Deputy 
Collectors, I believe, are promoted above the Rs. 500 
grade entirely by selection. Usually, seniority 
also comes into play, and it is the senior man 
who usually gets the appointment. But there is 
room for selection in case the next man for 
romotion is not quite as satisfactory as the man 
elow him. With the Mdmlatd&rs I always 
apply selection to the first and second grades. 

28164. I suppose you know several of the 
officers who are holding listed posts in this Presi¬ 
dency ?—Yes. 

28165. Are there many of them who have 
attained to those positions at a comparatively young 
age?—The Deputy Collectors who are appointed 
directly. These direct appointments of Deputy 
Collectors are all made at a young age. 

28166. I mean the listed-posts officers, who 
have been moved up from the Provincial Civil 
Service. Are any number of them occupying those 
posts, who are between the ages of thirty-five and 
forty ?—-1 do net think that there are any of them, 
eo far as I can say, who have attained their grades 
very young. I do not remember any. 

28167. One hears so much evidence to the 
effect that they only attain to them late in life, that 
I wanted to know if any officers in this Presidency 
had attained to them in comparative youth ?—I do 
not remember any who are very young. 

28168. {Lord Bonaldshay.) With regard to 
your proposal to reduce the age-limit, I want to 
ask you whether you think that to bring a young 
man out to this country to work at the age you 
suggest, is likely to have a deleterious effect upon 
his health ?—I do not think so. 

28169. I ask that question because I have 
been told that when men were brought out here 
under a young age-limit, say 20 or 21, that the 
mortality among the recruits was very great 
indeed. Can you confirm or deny that ?—My own 
yean was a year of rather high mortality ; but I 
think it was chiefly due to accidents. I do not 
think there was any very high mortality from 
weakness caused by men coming out to the country 
too young. One man died of enteric. That 
was possibly a case of a man who came out too 
early, 

28170. Do you think, generally speaking, that 
the mortality would be likely to be increased if 
you were to bring your men out at that age ?— 
I cannot see any reason why it should. 

28171. Another objection to reducing the age- 
limit occurs to me, and that is that it would be 
very unsuitable for Indian candidates. Do you 
not agree with that ?—I am inclined to think, on 
reconsideration, that it might be. When writing 
my answers I probably did not give sufficient 
attention to that particular point. 

28172. The Indian University man in Bom¬ 
bay, I understand, cannot take his B,A. degree 
before the age of twenty ?—I am not able to say. 


28173. I think you may take it that that is 
the case. That being so, if the age-limit were 
to be reduced to seventeen to nineteen as suggested 
by you, it would mean that an Indian would have 

to go to England as a school-boy, would he not ?_ 

I think, on reconsideration, that I may possibly 
have made a slight mistake with regard to the 
Indian candidates. I am referring chiefly to the 
English candidates. 

28174. Supposing, you think it is so desirable 
to reduce the age-limit for the English candidates, 
what suggestion would you make for compen¬ 
sating the Indian candidate ?—You might give 
the Indian candidate a higher limit of age. 

28175. You think there would be no objection 
to asking English school-boys to compete against 
Indian University men in the same examina¬ 
tion?—I do net say that there would be no 
objection. It comes to this, that I would rather 
have our English boys out here at an earlier age. 
If it is considered, by fixing the age-limit low for 
our Europeans, that we are unduly prejudicing 
the claims of Natives of India, then I would say, 
that we must take the rough with the smooth, and 
allow the Indian to come in later. 

28176. That would be your solution of the 
difficulty ?—Yes. 

28177 What age-limit would you suggest for 
Indians under those circumstances ?—They might 
get a couple of years more, whatever the age was 
for the Europeans. 

28178. If the English age-limit was 17 to 19, 
you would allow the Indian to compete at 19 
to 21 ?—Yes. 

28179. With regard to the block in promo¬ 
tion, you say in answer to question (72) : t; The 
current Bombay Civil List shows that out of 133 
men whose service is over eight years, 33, whether 
on duty or on leave, are drawing less than 
Rs. 1000 To what do you attribute that state 

of affairs ? To over-recruitment iu the past ?_ 

I think over-recruitment in certain years is, to a 
large extent, responsible for it. 

28180. Recruitment to the Service is deter¬ 
mined by mathematical consideration, is it not ? 
It has been worked out on an actuarial basis ?— 
Yes. 

28181. So that, it is improbable that under the 
present system you would be able to provide a 
system of recruitment which would be certain of 
getting over these occasional difficulties ?—I think 
it would be extremely difficult. 

28182. Under those circumstances, is it not 
probable that a time-scale in the lower grades is 
the only way by which you could provide with 
certainty for these men ?—I am not absolutely 
opposed to the time-scale. It had not occurred 
to me as. being a particularly desirable thing 
but the time-scale of course has the advantage 
that it gives certainty to men of a particular 
rate of pay after a certain length of service. It 
has that advantage, most distinctly. My prefer¬ 
ence is for the ordinary grade scheme, but I 
have no rooted objection to the time-scale. I am 
bound to admit that the proposition is correct. 
The time-scale does give certainty. 

28183. Whereas, under no conceivable circum¬ 
stances can the grading system give absolute 
certainty ?—I do not know whether we could get 
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a mathematical genius who could work out the 
figures with infallibility ; otherwise possibly not. 

28184. You make a suggestion with regard 
to pensions, and your suggestion is, I think, that 
the Government should provide the pension 
which they now provide, but that the 4 per cent, 
which is now deducted from the official’s salary, 
instead of going to form an additional portion of 
the pension, should be allowed to accumulate at 
compound interest, and should then be available to 
the official in the shape of a lump sum on 
retirement?—My proposal was more moderate than 
that. I think I proposed that either Government 
should let us off the monthly deduction of 4 per 
cent., or that, in the alternative, they should pay 
as a pension what has been decided is the correct 
portion which Government should pay, and that 
our contributions should go into the Provident 
Fund instead of going to increase the pension. 
Not both. 

2818- t >. You have asked Government to give 
you. that portion of pension which they are 
supposed to give you now, apart from your own 
contributions ?—1 es. 

28P 6. It is generally estimated that Govern¬ 
ment give you practically £600 a year ?—The 
assumption varies from different points of view. 
I was under the impression that Government 
gives half. I have been told that it has been 
worked out, and that Government gives consider¬ 
ably more than half. On the other hand, I have 
been told by a very distinguished member of the 
Service, who attempted to work the method out in 
Calcutta, that we paid a great deal more than half, 
ourselves. Which is right I am unable to say. 
I think the original idea was that we should pay 
half. 

28187. Let us consider your proposal on the 
assumption that the Government only actually 
provide half the pension, that the Government 
provide the pension of £500 a year: your sugges¬ 
tion is that you should receive a pension of 
£500 a year, and in addition to that that you 
should receive a lump sum which is provided by 
the 4 per cent, taken from your own salaries 
which is allowed to accumulate at compound 
interest. That is so, is it not ?—Yes. 

28188. We have been told that on the average 
at the end of 25 years' service the sum which 
would be available for the official would not 
amount to more than £1,600 or £1,700. The 
question I want to ask you is, do you think that 
the pension of £500 a year, plus a capital sum 
of £1,600 or £1,700, would be as attractive to 
the average candidate in the Service as the present 
pension of £1,000 a year ?—’Stated in those 
terms the proposal would not be nearly as attrac¬ 
tive ; but if it be assumed that the Indian Civilian 
after a period of 25 years (and I think it may 
fairly well be assumed) has contributed towards 
his pension a sum which is equivalent to £300, I 
think a pension of £500 from the Government 
plus £300 per annum which the Indian Civilian 
may hand to his family after his death, would be 
equally attractive, to say the least of it., That is 
an expression of opinion, of course. 

28189. With regard to the facilities for 
Indians entering the higher Service, you suggest 
that something approaching one-third of the posts 
now filled by the Indian Civil Service might, 
without endangering the efficiency of the Service, 
fce filled by Natives of this country ?—Yes. 
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28190. I think you admit that under the 
present system of recruitment, that is to say, 
recruitment through the English door, it is very 
improbable that anything like so large a number 
of Indians will find their way into the Service for 
a very long time to come ? -1 do not know that 
we can admit that unreservedly. I think 
communities at large are now coming forward to a 
very considerable extent in the matter of contribut¬ 
ing funds for promising boys to go to England to 
be trained, and pass into the Indian Civil Service. 
I do not see why, in course of time, there should 
not be a sufficiency of candidates to provide that 
32 per cent, which, I think, is possible. 

28191. But, judging by the average success 
of Indians during the last 10 years, it would be 
very improbable that there would be any very 
large increase in the number of Indians, if no 
other avenue than that which exists at present was 
provided for them. Is that not so ? -1 suppose 
that is the conclusion. 

28192. Assuming that we thought it desir¬ 
able to recommend some other avenue into the 
Service in addition to that which exists now, 
would you prefer the scheme which you suggest, 
namely, nominating Indians at the age of 17, and 
sending them to England for two or three yeard, 
and asking them to pass a qualifying examination; 
or such a scheme as this, picking your men 
from the Provincial Civil Service after you have 
had the opportunity of seeing their actual work as 
administrative officers for, say, five, six, eight or 
ten years, and then promoting them, not to listed 
posts, but to the Commission of the Province ? — 
I should prefer the former. 

28193. Would you prefer the scheme 
yourself suggest ?—Yes. 

28194. On what ground would you prefer 
that scheme ?—The men you would select from the 
Provincial Civil Service would naturally be very 
much older than the candidates whom I would 
send home from India. They would most of 
them have had no acquaintance with the West at 
all. I think it would be very difficult to obtain 
any at the age which would give the opportunity 
by your scheme of nominating for Provincial men. 
That is one objection which occurs to me. 

28195. Is that au objection in your mind to 
the system of listed posts?—No; the listed posts 
are few. I understand under the scheme which 
you outlined all appointments would be open to 
them. 

28196. Oh, no. I am assuming that the 
Indian is still eligible to get into the Service by 
means of the examination in London. I am only 
suggesting this as a supplementary avenue into 
the higher Service?—All your Provincial men 
whom you would appoint in that way would bd 
entitled to aspire to any of the posts whatsoever in 
the Service. 

28197. Any of the posts for which they were 
considered fit?—Yes. Subject of course to effi¬ 
ciency. I do not see any advantage in that over 
my scheme, I still think that the Provincial men 
whom you would select and who would then be 
entitled to aspire to all posts in the Service, would 
be too old. That was my original objection. 

28198. I was not suggesting to you, pick 
them at the age at which you pick men for the 
listed posts. I suggest that you should keep 
your eye upon young members of the Provincial 
Service and pick them at a much earlier age, say. 
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after eight or ten years’ service in the Provincial 
Service?—Do I understand that they are to be 
.sent Home? 

28199. No, promoted to the Commission of 
the Province. Y ou do not think that that would 
be a satisfactory scheme ?—No, I do not. 

28200. Then I may take it, in your opinion, 
that the two or three years which a young Indian 
student spends in England provides a better train¬ 
ing for him than the eight or ten years’ 
actual experience of administrative work in this 
•country?—Yes. I have said it in one of my 
answers, I think. You are bound to have a 
certain amount of Western experience. 

28201. You think two or three years in Eng¬ 
land is a tine qud non for any members of the 
Indian Civil Service?—Yes. 

28202. ( Chairman .) The last question I asked 
yon was based on the assumption tnat there were 
officers holding listed posts who were drawn from 
the Provincial Civil Service. Am I correct in 
understanding that there are no listed-posts officers 
recruited from the Provincial Civil Service with the 
exception of two of the old Statutory Civilians ?— 
Yes, and three Judges. 

28203. (Str Theodore Morison.) I should like a 
few more details with regard to your answer to 
question (120), with special reference to the answer 
which you gave to Lord Ronaldshay. Did I 
understand that the idea in your mind was that 
the Government should pay a pension which may 
be £500 or £600, and that the Civilian would 
then have a capital sum in the Provident Fund 
which would yield him, approximately, an income 
of about £300 ?—Yes. 

28204. That would require a capital sum of 
about £6,000 or £7,000?—Does not Govern¬ 
ment pay any contribution towards the Provident 
Fund ? 

28205. That is another suggestion which you 
are making. I understood your original proposal 
was that your 4 per cent, deductions should be put 
into a Provident Fund, and should be allowed 
compound interest, and that you should draw it 
out?—I do not debar Government contributions. 
That was my theory, that the accumulations in the 
Provident Fund, however subscribed, whether 
entirely by the Civilian himself or with the aid of 
Government, should be sufficient to give him, say, 
£300 a year from his Provident Fund when he goes. 

28206. But, surely, if at the present moment 
the amount that the Civilian subscribes is equi¬ 
valent to an annuity of about £400 at the end of 
25 years’ service, the capital sum would be much 
less than £6,000 or £7,000. I do not know 
what the expectation of life is, but it would be 
less than the expectation of life at which the 
Civilian retires at the end of 25 years, and if you 
capitalise it at ten years that would be generous, 
and it would be £4,000. As Lord Ronaldshay has 
suggested, the actual actuarial amount is under 
£2,000. Your proposal is that Government 

should contribute the amount multiplied by three ?_ 

It may be that. I have not worked out the 
figures in any way. My proposition is a perfectly 
simple one: either that Government should relieve 
us of the charge of the 4 per cent, towards our 
pension, and give us the whole £1,000, or that in 
the alternative they should allow us £500 a year 
pension and give us a Provident Fund which, with 
or without our help, would give us another £300 
a year on retirement. I have not been able to 
Work it out and check it. 


28207. You are asking that the Government 
should make that addition ?—Yes. 

28208. The second alternative is not probably 
any cheaper ?—No. 

28209. With regard to your recommendation, 
in answer to question (129) you suggest that 
dowries should be given to the daughters in their 
father’s life-time and something for the boys to 
start them in life ?—Yes. 

28210. Have you thought how much this 
would cost ?—No. I know it would mean 
increased subscriptions. 

28211. You are prepared to advocate increased 
subscriptions so as to secure this benefit ?—Yes. 

28212. With regard to these contributions, 
do you know at all what the opinion of the Service 
is in the matter ?—No. These are personal 
recommendations. 

28213. In one of your earlier answers you put 
as an objection to simultaneous examination that 
it might expose us to very serious risks to allow 
appointments to go to the disloyal. I understand 
from your answers just now that you thought it 
would be desirable that Indians should have an 
education in England ?—Yes. 

28214 Under which system of education do 
you think that the danger of disloyalty is 
greatest ?—I do not follow the question. 

28215. Which would be most likely to breed 
extremists or anarchists, a system of education in 
England or a svstem of education in India ?—The 
material is smaller in England. 

28216. From your experience of the last few 
years do you not think that almost all the anar¬ 
chism comes from persons trained in England and 
not from persons trained in India ?—I could not 
give you an answer to that question. I do not 
know. I am not prepared to say. 

28217. I do not want to mention names; 

but there are certain ones that occur to me ?_ 

Yes, there are certain names connected with Eng¬ 
land ; but yours is a more general and larger 
question. 1 should not like to answer a question 
of that sort off-hand without considerable thought. 
I do not know. I admit that a certain amount, of 
course, has come from English sources. 

28218. With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (46), do I understand that you want the proba¬ 
tioners to be at one institution ?—Not necessarily. 
I said one University. 

28219. Do you want to get them all together, 

or do you want them to go to the University ?_ 

Roth. I think I should prefer the University to 
an outside institution, and I should prefer to have 
them at the same University. I quite understand 
that there may be arguments in favour of a parti¬ 
cular institution. I am not prepared to say that 
there are not. But for my own choice I should 
prefer a University, and that being so, I should 
prefer to have them at the same place. 

28220. There would be an enormous practical 
difficulty about selecting one University or the 
other, would there not?—I think it would be a 
very difficult matter to select, 

‘-•8221. If you take Oxford or Cambridge you 
must offend one, and then you would have the cry 
of the Scotch Universities, and, I presume 
Trinity College, Dublin ?—Yes. 

28222. In view of the difficulty of making the 
selection, and the probability therefore that you 
have to distribute more or less evenly between the 
different Universities, I want to know whether in 
your desireto retain them in one centre you would 
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forego the University so as to keep them 
together ?—No; I think I would rather have them 
scattered at Universities in order to keep them at 
the Universities. 

28223. You think that University teaming is 
+w vnu would lose bv the other 
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open to the Provincial Civil Service as somethin" 
to which the best men in the Service could aspire^ 
and they were originally, as Assistant Collectors’ 
places, drawing a higher salary than Deputy 
Collectors did while they were in the Civil Service 
cadre. By merging them into Deputy Collectors 
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58248. It would be certainly much more legitimate grievance?— I do not admit that it is a 
convenient to the public if these criminal cases good thing for them to have a legitimate 
were disposed of by a person who had Dot to go grievance. I am sorry, I do not quite follow your 
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but I should think sixteen. I have not looked 
up the facts. 

28271. Would you be surprised to hear that it 
was at the age of nineteen ?■—Yes. 

28272. Or at the age of eighteen?.—I do not 
know that I have thought of it. 

28273. You have put it down on paper ?—Why 
should I not put it down on paper ? You asked 
for my opinion. 

28274. I only want to know what your opinion 
is worth, that is all. Then you go on to refer to 
disloyalty “ the very grave risk of letting in dis¬ 
loyal candidates You have got the same sort 
of information, have you not, in India that we 
have got in England?—I do not know what 
information you have got in England. 

28275. You say: “With reference to India 
it would be difficult to knew much about a crowd 
of youths who would come in from all parts of 
India to compete at the examination held in 
India and that is apparently contrasted with 
what happens when youths go to England. 
Would not you have the same chance of knowing 
what the political associates of those youths 
were ?—I think the difficulty would be that there 
would be so many of them. My point was that 
at present there are very few, and it is more or less 
easy to know who the candidates are, and who are 
their antecedents. If you get a very large number 
of people going up for it, it would certainly 
increase the difficulty. That is all, I have said 
with regard to that. 

28276. You raise an interesting point in 
answer to question (16). You say that comparing 
the result of the work of men who have come out 
at various ages you do not see that there is 
very much difference. You say : “ According 
to my observation the men who have entered 
the service since 1891 are indistinguishable from 
those who entered between 1878 and 1891, except 
perhaps in that they are better educated/' I 
understand by that that the work of the two 
sections of men as Indian Civil Servants cannot be 
distinguished one from the other ?—That is so. 

28277. Have you thought, amongst the many 
reasons which might suggest themselves for that, 
that both batches of candidates were not put 
under the best probationary influences, that the 
probationary training we have hitherto given has 
not been quite so good as it might have been ?— 
That would apply to both. 

28278. That is my point. And, therefore, 
certain advantages which might be open to the 
Government in selecting young men have been 
lost, because they have not given a proper pro¬ 
bationary curriculum, both of educational subjects 
and practical experience together. Has that 
ever suggested itself to you ?—It has not suggested 
itself to me until you suggested it, I can quite 
see that we may not have had all the advantages 
of probation in either set of years. 

28279. You had not thought it out as a 
possible explanation of the similarity of dissimilar 
circumstances ?—No. 

28280. In answer to questions (106) and (107) 
I should like to put a general question to you. I take 
it that your proposal with reference to the extension 
of privilege leave really amounts, does it not, to a 
merging of privilege leave into furlough ?—If you 
extend your privilege leave beyond a certain point, 
beyond the point when it becomes a sort of annual 
holiday, or a two-yearly holiday, you really cross 
the border of privilege leave and get into the 
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sphere of furlough. The distinction, I understand, 
between privilege leave and furlough is that 
privilege leave corresponds, more or less, with 
the average holidays one gets at home. And in 
order to meet the special circumstances of your 
life, here, and the administrative difficulties of 
your Government of constantly changing a man 
who goes away for a month, you allow him to 
accumulate ; but there is a rule that accumulation 
must be within a certain limited period of time ?— 
Yes, three months. 

28281. The idea was that privilege leave at 
its maximum should never go beyond the propor¬ 
tions of a regular annual holiday, that it should 
not be so long that a man could go absolutely 
away from his work as he can do on furlough ?—I 
suppose that was the original idea. 

28282. That is the difference between privilege 
leave and furlough ?—Yes. 

28283. With that explanation I hope you 
will see the point of my question. If yon increase 
your privilege leave in the way you suggest in 
your answer to question (107), do you not really 
take it over the border line of privilege leave, and 
make it of the nature of furlough ?—It is rather 
hard to say. If you allow a man to accumulate 
for four years, he denies himself any holiday for 
three or four years running. Whether that is 
not a sufficient justification is the only answer I 
can give to your question. It possibly is running 
into the furlough scheme. 

28281. That brings me to my next question 
upon that very point. Do you think it is a good 
thing to encourage a man to accumulate his 
annual holidays until he gets tired ? If men are 
working for four years without a break (we do 
not do it at home, even under much better circum¬ 
stances) do you think it would be a good thing 
for the Government to encourage this accumula¬ 
tion, and, as it were, put a premium upon men 
working on, and on, and on for four years without 
a break ?—I think it might be good if the fur¬ 
lough pay were altered so as to make it equally 
convenient for men to live at home. 

28285. My point is with regard to the health 
of a man and the efficiency of his work. Is it a 
good thing that a man should be encouraged to work 
for four years without a break ? Putting it in an 
alternative way, is it not a good thing that every 
Englishman should be made to take an annual 
holiday, in the same way as I have an annual holi¬ 
day at home ?—Yes, I think you are correct ; on 
general principles a yearly holiday would be good. 

28286. I understand that there are certain 
administrative difficulties in the way?—Yes. 

28287. Is this your opinion, that we ought 
more rigidly to set our face against privilege leave 
being accumulated until it becomes furlough ?— 
I would not set my face entirely against it at 
present. I have said that your view is perfectly 
correct, that it would be good for a man to take a 
holiday, to take rest, so as to be in better trim 
for his work next year ; but I would rather not 
see his accumulation absolutely prevented at 
present. 

28288. (Mr. Madge.) You will see the object 
of my first question as soon as I put my second. 
The first is whether you have thought out any 
super-added test of character to the existing tests 
of the competitive system ?—No. 

28289. In answer to question (87) you say s 
“It should certainly be within the power of 
Government to compel an officer of proved iaeffi- 
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eieney to retire, whatever services he may belong 
to.” Now, either these cases of inefficiency are 
so very small as to make it advisable not to recog¬ 
nise them at all, or they are sufficiently numerous 
to make it justifiable to have some test of character. 
Which of these alternatives do you accept ?— 
Our cases are extremely few, but even so, I think 
provision should be made for getting rid of the 
services even of the very few. Is that an answer 
to your question ? 

28290. My thought was this, that if they are 
so very few in number, any interference with a 
man’s future career might reflect back upon the 
original candidature of the service, if a man thought 
he had not a fixed career with a fixed pension. If 
there is any chance of a man being hauled up 
after being subjected to any test which was consi¬ 
dered satisfactory, it makes his tenure of office 
uncertain ?—It would depend upon the way the 
rule is worked. If you had the power of Govern¬ 
ment to get rid of the officer under safeguards, 
would not that take away any risk which might 
arise if he had the feeling that his position was 
insecure ? 

28291. Conditions already exist. When 
Serious defects of moral character, and that sort 
of thing, are discovered, the man can be got rid of; 
but where it is a question of administrative capa¬ 
city, might it not be wiser, and safer, to send a 
man from a very important charge to a less impor¬ 
tant charge, than to get rid of him, and rob him 
of hopes on the strength of which he entered the 
Public Service?—If a man is pronouncedly ineffi¬ 
cient, and he can be really doing no good to the 
service or to public interests, then, I think, we 
ought to get rid of him. 

28292. You think that, because he is not only 
not doing good, but he may possibly be doing 
harm ?—He may possibly be doing harm. 

28293. In answer to question (10), you put 
forward a scheme which aims at the nomination 
yearly of a certain number of young persons who 
are to be sent home for future study, and so on. 
^o you not think there is a grave risk of a 
certain portion of these men turning out to be 
bad bargains ?—*There would always be a risk. 
There is a risk of some of any body of boys 
turning out bad bargains. The suggestion I 
made was that there should be very careful 
selection. When you have done the best you can, 
you cannot do any better. 

28294. No doubt, as in answer to question (7), 
you attach a great deal of importance to the 
training of Indians for two or three years in 
Europe; yet, as a matter of fact, we are aware 
of a considerable number of men, both of the 
Indian and the Anglo-Indian community, going 
home, who, as the saying is, “ go to the dogs ”. 
The question is what proportion of them breaks up 
in that way. What guarantee of character can 
you have, as applied to a very young person, 
which would afford certain safeguards in a matter 
of this kind ?—You cannot have safeguards which 
are absolute certainties. You have to take a 
certain amount of risk in all cases. 

28295. If you had proposed as a condition 
that these men, or their parents, paid their own 
way, it would be another matter; but you do not 
do that. You propose to give an allowance of 
£150 a year, and so impose a new burden upon 
the public ?—W ould it be a new burden ? 
Against that must be put the allowances of 


the candidates who obtain admission at home. 
It would be a transfer. 

28296. With reference to your answers about 
the subject of privilege leave, I would direct your 
attention to the opinion gaining ground that 
accumulated privilege leave now-a-days leads to a 
larger number of officials running home than ever 
they did, and so cutting themselves adrift from the 
country for longer periods than they ever did 
before. Side by side with this opinion there is 
the other one, that these breaks are not for the 
good of the country. From that point of view, do 
you still hold with accumulation of privilege 
leave in preference to the annual recruitment of 
a month ?—Yes, I suppose I am looking at it 
from my own point of view, but I do prefer the 
accumulation. 

28297. You do not think there is any real 
ground for the fear that these constant breaks of 
service and running away from their work do any 
harm ?—No. 

28298. You were asked to consider the merits 
of a system of posting young Provincial men to 
the Commission instead of to mere listed posts. 
Considering that there is no such administrative 
entity as a Commission, except in non-regulation 
districts, would it affect your opinion if the question 
were asked whether you would not prefer to post 
them to the regular cadre of the Civil Service in¬ 
stead of simply to appointments in the list which 
were merely cul de sacs ? — No, I do not think it 
would affect the argument. 

28299. With reference to the possible leakage 
of examination papers, have you not read the public 
reports of cases of actual leakage of that kind ?—I 
remember one case in Madras; another I read of 
three or four weeks ago, but I did not pay much 
attention to it. I saw that there was another 
examination scandal. I did not, however, pay much 
attention to it; and I cannot give you the details. 

28300. You have not heard of one which 
occurred last month in Calcutta ?—Possibly that 
is what I was thinking of. I saw it in a tele¬ 
gram, or a small paragraph, in a paper; but it was 
of very little interest to me. 

28301. {Sir Valentine Chirol.) You hold the 
opinion that no Indian can be really well qualified 
for the Indian Civil Service unless he has a period 
of education and training in England ?—Yes. 

28302. Therefore, I would ask you whether 
you would not also consider that although many 
Indians may want to enter the Indian Civil 
Service none of them can claim a right to aspire 
to the Indian Civil Service unless they fulfil that 
condition which you regard as essential, namely, 
that they should undergo a period of European 
training ?—Yes, that is so. 

283U3. And in your opinion that period of 
European training should be before the examina¬ 
tion, and not after ?—Yes. 

28304. You have had a long experience, 27 
years, I believe ?—Yes. 

28805. We have heard from other witnesses 
that the work of Civilians, especially of District 
Officers, has increased very considerably during 
that period. Is that also your experience ?—That 
is my experience, certainly. The work has very 
largely increased. 

28306. And the work which has increased has 
been chiefly office work ?—Yes. 

28S07. And it has increased at the expense 
of the time which was formerly allotted to seeing 
people, and touring in the Districts?—I think- 
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it has, to a very large extent. I think that 28316. Have you ever heard of complaints 
officers are unable to give as muoh time now to that no such statement has been forthcoming ? —I 

the actual out-of-door work, if I may call it so, cannot say that I have heard complaints from 

the touring work, the meeting of people in their members of the Service. Do you mean as to why 

villages, and so on, as they used to be able to give, we have heard no such things ? I remember the 

They have more desk work, and they are kept matter being gone into in one instance by an 

longer at their tables, and they are less able to. officer who in Calcutta went very closely into the 

move about. question as far as he could, and he informed me 

28308. Do vou think that that has an undesir- personally that we were paying a great deal more 
able effect upon" the efficiency of the administra- than we were supposed to be paying. He gave 
tion ?—Yes, I think it has. I think it prevents us, the figures, but whether they were correct or not 
very largely, from cultivating, to the extent we I cannot tell. 

otherwise should, the acquaintance of our people. 28317. You are not aware that at Home, also, 
I think it must deteriorate to some extent the the question has been investigate 1 by people of 
efficiency of administration. I find it in my own some actuarial authority, (of course upon only very '* 
ease. If I did not make an effort I should be at inaccurate materials) and they, also, have arrived 
my table at my head-quarters for most of at the same conclusion?—No, I do not know that, 
the year, and I should never see any of the 28318. There is the same thing with regard 

people except those who made a point of coming to the Indian Family Pension Fund. You have 

in to see me, not only because they want something, not heard that that question has been investigated ? 
but because they want to see who the head of the —No. 

administration is. Being able to make an effort, 28319. Or that opinions have been expressed 
however, I go about and see people. that any first-class Insurance Company would 

28309. Have you any remedy to suggest for be able to offer for similar payments very much 
this state of things ?— -Decentralization would do better conditions ?— I have heard men talking in 
something for it. If we could all decentralize to that way privately, and so on; but I am not 
something below ourselves, and let our subordinate aware of any public discussion upon the matter, 
officers do more for themselves, and depend less 28320. Therefore, when Civilians are asked 

upon us, that would be a help. But there is no whether they have calculated what would be 
cure for the gradual increase of the work in the the effect of the financial results of any modifica- 
various departments. As far as I can see it is tions that they suggest, would it not be reasonable 
bound to go on. also, to ask that we should know exactly what 

28310. Might not there also be a remedy in the present system really represents as between 
decentralization at head-quarters, leas reference, payments made by individuals and payments made 
backwards and forwards, from the Secretariat to by Government ?—That is, I think, the point 
the District Officers ?—There might be a consider- which I brought out in my suggestion, that 
able decrease of the work under those eircum- Government should find out what the share is 
stances. which we are supposed to pay and then settle 

28311. Is it your experience that the District our Provident Fund subscriptions on that basis. 
Officer has now less initiative, and is allowed less 28321. (Sir Murray Hammic/e.) In your 

responsibility, and that it is more difficult for him evidence I gather that while you consider it 
to take responsibility than it used to be, and, that advisable that the Indian element in the Civil 
on the other hand, the influence of the Secretariat Service should be considerably increased, I also 


has become more pervading ? —I cannot s Ay that 
there is any very notice ible difference in initiative ; 
but I do think that the District Officer, like 
other people now, is more apt to turn up his books 
and find out the rules and regulations on certain 
subjects than he need do, and than he used to do. 
He used to do things more on his own, but now 
he turns the rules up, and he finds that he has to 
ask the permission of this and that man, and he 
does it. I do not, however, think that there is less 
power of initiative than there used to be. 

28312. I gather that you do not think that 
the rules and regulations have really assisted in 
maintaining greater efficiency?—I am afraid I 
do not. 

28313, Could you give us any specific instances 
of the increase in the work ? Is it due, to some 
extent, for instance, to the creation of a number of 
special Departments, such as Education and 
Sanitation, and things of that sort ? — Yes, that is 
so. A large increase comes from that reason. 

28314. Involving, I suppose, much more 
clerical work ?—Yes. 

28315. With reference to the question of 
pension, do you know whether the Government of 
India has ever published any statement based upon 
actuarial calculations as to the proportion which 
the 4 per cent, deduction represents of the £1,000 
a year pension which Civilians draw ?—I have not 
myself seen any statement to that effect. 


gather that you are at the same time not at all 
prepared to agree that simultaneous examination is 
the best method of doing so ?—That is so. 

28322. When the Chairman asked you 
whether you did not consider the increases which 
you were suggesting in answer to question (24) 
were very large, no doubt you have always intended 
that if those increases came about the claims of 
the existing members of the Civil Service should 
be amply protected ?—Naturally. 

28323. That is to say, that nobody who has 
arrived in the Service on the understanding that 
the Service is to be what he sees in front ot him is 
to have his promotion interfered with by the 
recruitment of Indian officers by any other means 
at all than open competition ?—Yes. 

28824. I understand from your evidence that, 
thinking simultaneous examination to be a very 
bad method of increasing the Indian element, you 
would rather go iu for a system of selecting young 
men, and sending them home and giving them 
a qualifying examination, but not allowing them 
to go up for the Service. The first question I will 
ask you is,'whether you think men who come into 
the Service in that way would, after a few years, 
at all events, have the same status, aud be looked, 
upon iu exactly the same way as the Indian 
Civilian, provided they did their work well ?—It is 
Hither impossible to answer for what other people 
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may gav, but I do not gee why they should not 
have very much the same status. 

28325. You intend these men to come into 
the actual Civil Service?—Yes. 

28326. We have been told by a great many 
•witnesses that the great objection to recruitment 
of that sort would he that the stigma of inferiority 
would always attach to men who came in under 
these circumstances. You do not think it would 
be a Eerious objection. Yon think that probably 
after some years’ service the method by which 
these men were recruited would be lost sight of, 
ard that they would be recognised as all of one 
and the same Service ?—Yes, I imagine so. 

28327. With reference to your opinion that 
the age at home should be reduced to 18 or 19, 
looking to the fact that undoubtedly in Indian 
Society out here such a course would be taken to 
mean that a great obstacle was Leing placed to the 
entrance of Indians into competition at home, do 
you think that step would really be worth taking ? 
Js the importance of reducing the age of the 
English candidate so great as to justify our running 
the risk of considerable misinterpretation, and of 
the action which would be taken in this country ? 
-—You will remember that I said I would be 
prepared to see an increase in the age of Indian 
candidates. 

28328. Supposing you could not do that. 
There is a great deal of difficulty in having 
different ages for different sets of candidates going 
up for the examination. Do you think the import¬ 
ance of reducing the age is very great ?—I do not 
think that the safety of the administiation 
rests upon it. I should prefer, from my own 
personal point of view, to have younger men out. 
I do not say that everything depends upon the 
change being made. 

28329. Have you thought cf the question of 
a Training College in England ?—No, I have not. 
I have only contemplated the University. 

28330. Supposing the difficulties of a College 
taking all the candidates was pointed out to you : 
would you think that a single Training College 
for all candidates, Indian and European, in Eng- 
lard, would be a good thing ?— I would rather 
have the University training. 

28331. If you cannot get your University 
training at one College, as you suggest, where the 
candidates would be all more or less in association, 
do you think that a Training Institution would 
have a good effect in that way of bringing students 
together and enabling them to be taught in 
various Indian subjects better than is possible at 
the Universities ?—No ; I think I would far 
rather stick to my preference for the University, 
even at the risk of the candidates being separated 
and scattered about in various institutions. 

28332. With regard to the question of an 
annual holiday and leave, one result of accumulat¬ 
ing four years instead of three would be that 
probably men would go to England at rather 
longer intervals than happens now; they would 
wait for four years instead of three in many cases. 
The taking of a month’s leave in every year would 
he a great difficulty in this Presidency as elsewhere. 
First, the Government can very rarely make 
arrangements for a man leaving for a month 
every year; and secondly, the distances of most 
stations from any decent climate have to be taken 
into consideration. It is very seldom worth a 
man’s while to take short leave for a month as he 


cannot get into a suitable climate to recruit his 
health and to stay there long enough to do him 
any real good ?—That is a correct statement. 

28333. Do you think the idea of a man taking 
an annual holiday is bad ?—I think, on general 
principles, a man should have a yearly holiday. 

28334. The difficulties in this country to that 
course are very great, are they not ?—Yes. 

28335. Do you intend these four months’ 
privilege leave to he added to furlough ?—Yes. 

2S336. Have you any idea why it was that 
MdmlatdHrs in your Province have been taken into 
the Provincial Service ?—I cannot understand at 
all why it was done, except that they wanted it, and 
I believe, they were anxious to have it done them¬ 
selves. They thought it would give them an extra 
status; but I do not know of any real reason why 
it should have been done. 

28337. Do you think it is a goed arrangement ? 
— I do not see any advantage in it. 

28338. {Mr. Heaton.) With reference to this 
question of an annual holiday, supposing that were 
in force, it would be difficult for this, amongst 
other reasons, that English officers would all be 
wanting their holiday at about the same time ?— 
Yes, quite possibly. 

28339. They would prefer to get away in the 
hot weather ?—Yes. 

28340. One of the disadvantages in conse¬ 
quence of taking leave is, that it so often leads to 
transfers, is not that so ?—Yes. 

28341. And there is the consequent disloca¬ 
tion of work, and so on ?—Yes. 

28342. Have you ever thought it would ever 
be possible to make a district self-contained, so 
that any one, from the Collector downwards, may 
be away for any period, say, up to six months, 
without necessitating any transfer at all except 
possibly the bringing in of a young trained man 
or promoting a Mdmlatdar in place of a Deputy 
Collector ?—It would be a very nice scheme, but 
I do not see how it could be worked. 

28343. You do not see how it would be 
possible to work it. Supposing, a Provincial 
Service man were more freely used for the purpose 
of leave to do the work of the Civil Servant: have 
you thought that out ?—It might be done, but 
I have not worked it out. 

28344. With reference to your answer to 
question (13), about separate recruitment of the 
Judicial Department, what do you suppose would 
be the effect on the relations of the Collector and 
the District Judge if they were commonly in 
entirely different Departments; that is to say, 
the men who come to India were under different 
conditions and did not belong to the same Service ? 
—I do not think it would have a good effect in 
that way. I have no doubt that the Collector and 
the District Judge would pull along, of course; 
but I do not think there would be the same 
friendly relationship as exists between them now. 

28345. Do you think there would be a 
likelihood of more official friction ?—I should think 
it would be very possible. 

28346. Do you think it might amount to 
serious embarrassment ?—That is an hypothesis: 
I cannot say, 

28347. In answer to question (24), you say, 
speaking of the necessity of employing English¬ 
men, “ This, in my opinion, applies with greater 
force to the Executive posts of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment than to posts in the Judicial Department.” 
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"Why do you say that? What are the principal 
reasons?—That would be going into politics, 
and I am not sure it would be altogether profitable. 
I have a predilection myself for Englishmen in 
charge of Executive duties and the carrying on of 
a District. I consider that not entirely the same 
qualifications are required for a Judicial appoint¬ 
ment as for a Revenue appointment. 

28848. The men having Executive duties need 
more activity ?—Yes; and I think there are 
political reasons. 

28849. You are thinking of political reasons ? 
—Yes. 

28360. Then I will not pursue that topic. 
With reference to your answer to question (72), do 
you understand the principle on which recruitment 
is now calculated ? Have you gone into that ques¬ 
tion ; have you worked out the theory ?—No, I 
have not. 

28861. (Mr. Joglekar.) In your answer to 
question (16) of the Provincial Civil Service series, 
you state that in the case of the Deputy Collector 
selection governs promotion to appointments of 
over Rs. 500 ?—That I believe is correct. 

28352. Rule 22 of the Rules states that pro¬ 
motion to appointments with salaries of Rs. 500 
a month and upwards will be based solely on 
fitness and merit; so that this statement of yours 
will require correction ?—Yes, to that extent. 

28353. Rs. 500 and upwards ?—Yes. 

28354. At the end of your answer to question 
(60) of the Indian Civil Service series you say, “ I 
believe it would be an advantage if, before being 
placed in charge of a Sub-Division, or of a single 
Taluka, every Assistant Collector were required to 
hold charge of a MAmlatd&r's office for a period of 
at least two months/’ Would you similarly 
require that a recruit to the Provincial Civil Service 
■hould hold charge of a M&mlatdar’s office ?—I 
think it would be a very good idea. 

28355. In your answer to question (7) of the 
Provincial Service series you state, “ I can see 


no reason why the choice should necessarily be 
restricted to residents.” Do you think a man. 
from another Province will be available for the 
grade of Rs. 150 at the start ? — I have no doubt 
you might get them. I have had applications 
myself from other Provinces for the appointments. 

28356. Would you not prefer a resident in the 
Province to men in another Province on account of 
his knowledge of lccal customs, etc. ? — As a matter 
of praotice that is done. I only state that there 
is no real reason why you should not have an 
outsider. 

28357. (Mr. Bhadbhade .) In your answer to 
question (6) of the Provincial Civil Service series 
you have stated that you prefer well educated men 
to fill the posts of Deputy Collectors rather than 
clerks who have risen from the lower grades ? Can 
you give us what percentage of vacancies for. 
Deputy Collectors are annually filled by selection 
in this way ?—I have not got the figures available, 
but, usually, theraare one or two a year. 

28358. Are you in favour of extending that 
system for a percentage of Mamlatddr vacancies, a, 
system of selecting candidates under Government 
Notification ?—That is what they are doing now 
under the new Rules. 

28359. Would you be in favour of a system 
of selecting a certain percentage of Mamlatdars 
under the same Rules as those for Deputy 
Collectors?—We had the whole of the Rules 
under revision only about two or three years ago, 
and we have now got Rules which provide for the 
proper selection of Mamlatdars. I should not like 
to see any further tinkering with the Rules, or 
alteration in them, now, as far as the Upper Branch 
is concerned. 

28360. Mdmlatdars, I understand, belong to 
the Lower Branch ?—I was talking of the Upper 
Branch of the Subordinate Revenue Servioe Horn 
which the Mamlatdars are appointed. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Raghunath Pandurang Karandikar, Esq. 


Memorandum relating to the Indian and 
Provincial Civil Servicet. 

28361- (i) The Civil Service Examination 
owes its origin, so far as the spirit of the 
present question is concerned, not so much 
to any fixed principle but to expediency, 
unless expediency is itself a principle, as observed 
in the Address of the Law Commissiqp to the 
Governor General of India, Lord Ellenbourgh, 
dated 20th July 1842. They recommended 
nomination to the General Service first and 
those nominated were to be submitted to an 
examination involving a test of high attain¬ 
ments. On the required number duly qualified 
by the result of such examination, the appoint- 
ineilts to the Civil Service were to be bestowed 
according to the priority in the examiners' list. 
These recommendations seem more or less 
adhered to. Perhaps, in the present working a 
fixed standard of marks in the examination is not 
compulsory. But this is no drawback, since it is 
presumed that most of the chosen candidates 
must be scoring a high standard of marks. The 
rejected candidates, however, are not necessarily 
provided for. The experience is that candidates 
of some years differ in general capability from 
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others of other years, in the absence of set 
standard of marks. The principle that an Indian 
would apply to the present Civil Service Ex¬ 
amination, is that in the first instance, it should 
be an Indian examination, since the Service is 
Indian, namely, that it must necessarily be held 
in India, and that it should not be open to Nation¬ 
alities or Colonies that will not, and do not, 
extend to Indians’ ordinary rights of British 
citizenship. Of course these are not recognized 
by Europeans as the principles which ought to 
govern the examination. From an Indian stand¬ 
point of view, therefore, the present Civil Servioe 
Examination is not satisfactory in principle. It is 
now time that it should be based on principle and 
not on mere expediency. When it was started, 
nobody had in view a possible claim by Indians to 
the Company's Civil Service, and what was in its 
inception a matter of mere unconscious routine 
has been subsequently attempted by the European 
section of the Services at present to be supported 
on assumed principle and on supposed ‘ inferiority ’ 
of Indians. As a matter of fact, the Indians have 
had no trial sufficient to enable any other nation 
to damn them as a nation incompetent to govern* 
A few instances of those who were selected or, 
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nominated and who failed in the discharge of 
their duty are now and then quoted, but at the 
root of this alleged want of moral courage and 
character is nervousness in the minds of the 
selected few as to how they should look in the 
eyes of their employers. But, if these had 
the assurance by conduct of the European section 
of the Service that they can act as much inde¬ 
pendently and on their responsibility as the 
European servants, no Indian in any part of the 
Service could be found wanting in any of those 
qualities so highly praised in the Europeans. 
The low estimate of character which a subject 
race always carries in the eyes of the rulers has 
followed the Indians in all stages of their 
progress and their connection with their Euro¬ 
pean rulers. Given the assurance that they are 
as good and that they can safely rely upon their 
own sense as much as the Europeans, I am sure no 
Indian can ever be found wanting in any of 
those priceless qualities. This accounts for the 
opinion that in the case of the riots, an Indian is 
less effectual in quelling a riot than a European 
officer. The backing of the Government power 
unreservedly given to the European section is 
deemed wanting in the case of Indian officers, 
and the result is nervousness and hesitancy, not 
because the Indian has not got either the power 
or the knack, but because of the apprehension 
that his action would be misjudged. No suffi¬ 
cient opportunity is ever given to an Indian and 
he is termed incapable of ‘ swimming ’ before 
letting him have the chance of swimming. 

(ii) Caste and race distinctions happen to be 
vividly brought out in the case of an Indian 
officer, as they are in the case of Indian Juries, 
while in the case of Europeans they are ignored, 
though interests and prejudices work as much, 
harm as caste is supposed to. When an officer 
is once selected for Service and is put into a 
responsible post, he must be given the idea of 
security against allegations and insinuations. 
Just as a hundred ‘ Natives’ ’ word is valueless 
against a European gentleman’s word, even so 
should Indian officers feel at home in service, and 
superior to doubt and suspicion about their 
integrity and honesty. 

(iii) Now all this arises owing to the paucity of 
Indian officers in the highest rank of the Service, 
and the manner or rather the principle on which 
the Civil Service Examination is held and con¬ 
ducted is largely responsible for this untoward 
result, and hence, I say that the Examination is 
not satisfactory. 

(iv) In the union of British with India, it is 
essential that a mean must be found out in the 
matter of the Civil Service Examination. The 
complaint of the Indians about the great difficul¬ 
ties, often times insurmountable, in the way of 
Indians succeeding in the Competitive Examina¬ 
tion in England, is proved by experience to be 
absolutely true. On the other hand, the good 
British people have been set athinking about 
how to save the Indian students, who, in raw 
youth, must be and are exposed to the risks of 
the freedom in the British Isles. When in 
London in 1908 I was a witness to the anxiety 
manifest in all what was said at a meeting con¬ 
vened for the purpose of devising means to protect 
the Indian youths. Lord Lamington presided on 
the occasion. What I then pointed out was this : 
as a necessary result of lowering the Civil Service 
candidate’s age, extremely young boys had to be 


sent up and temptations were proportionately 
greater. Without a guardian and prone to all 
temptations the students hardly withstand the 
baneful influences; and I brought to the notice 
of the Chairman of the meeting that the 
chance of saving the reputation of Indian 
boys afforded by the very sensible Resolution 
of the House of Commons on the question 
of Simultaneous Examination was unnecessarily 
thrown away by the Indian Administrations. 
Since this meeting, various remedies are 
being tried, among them being the appointment 
of a Committee, with its Indian Bureau, who 
takes care of Indian students. Now, even such 
a step is not unlikely to be mistaken for undue 
interference, especially, in a country like England, 
where personal liberty is only next to that 
in France. The Civil Service Examination is, 
therefore, not solely an Indian question, but the 
political and social atmosphere of England also 
requires it to be taken up seriously. To speak of 
requiring a thorough knowledge of English life 
and British history is one thing, and to require 
quite striplings to forsake India and stay away in. 
England under very great temptations and risks 
is another. It is a very serious question, and I 
have myself seen instances where tremendous 
expense was simply wasted on boys, whose merits 
after all failed to secure them the desired object. 
The disappointment caused by such failures is great 
and many misunderstandings follow. Though the 
examination is open to Indian candidates, in effect 
it is shutting them out, though not altogether. 
Granting, however, that a more intimate know¬ 
ledge of British thought is necessary for the Civil 
Service posts, it is equally essential that European 
candidates should possess equal knowledge about 
India and her people. I, therefore, venture to 
suggest a course, and that is that the Civil Service 
Examination should be alternately held in Eng¬ 
land and in India. In the year in which the 
examination should be held in India the Euro¬ 
pean candidates should also appear at that very 
examination, as Indians will appear in England 
at the examination held there. Unless there is 
one test and one examination, there will not be 
that affectionate respect for fellow servants in 
the Civil Service, which is so essential for the 
good of the Administration. There will in the 
long run be a mutual common understanding and 
feeling between the two peoples, the Britishers 
and Indians. The difficulties in each one’s way 
will be appreciated by the other, and false 
notions of superiority and wrong presumptions 
about racial prejudices and caste distinctions will 
vanish. An experiment even on these lines will 
undoubtedly lead to a very satisfactory solution. 
Of course, when candidates from Colonies, that 
will not extend to the Indian people ordinary 
rights of a citizenship, would be coming into 
India to appear at the Competitive Examination, 
they will go back to their respective Colonies laden 
with the wholesome reflection that it is absolutely 
unfair to hope to be of the Governing Body in 
India, when their own Colonies will not deign to 
look upon Indians as being as good human beings 
as themselves. Perhaps, the Colonies will desist 
from risking their fair name, and the desired 
result will follow. 

(v) Now, under this system, it will not be 
necessary to maintain any proportion or prepon¬ 
derance in favour of European element in the 
Civil Services, and all that invidious differen- 
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tiation of the supposed superiority of calibre 
and morale will profitably disappear. It is this 
professed plain-speaking about the British supe¬ 
riority in character, intelligence and political 
capacity, which looks so poor when tested by 
actual experience in the comparative good service 
of the European Civil Servant and the Indian 
Civil Servant, that has been lowering the prestige 
of the Service. For, now that a good advance 
is made by the Indian Nation in education and 
in other matters, a consciousness is growing 
that, given equal chances, opportunities andback- 
ing by Government, an Indian is decidedly as 
good and as efficient an officer as a European, if 
not more. The pictures drawn of the sectional 
animosities and jealousies by half-informed and 
impulsive minds, between Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans, and among various other sub-sections of 
Hindus and even of Muhammadans, are decidedly 
exaggerated and often times interested, and in the 
heart of hearts are exactly known by almost 
every thinking Indian to be unreal and are mainly 
the cause of that unrest and discontent, which is 
often times made the bug-bear in the matter of 
appointments. If the fire of rivalry between the 
various classes in India be not at all fanned by 
these prejudiced ideas, it will be but a friendly 
rivalry, much to the credit of efficient service 
and the fair name of Britain. There has 
been no fair trial given to Indian intellect and 
efficiency and so long the opprobrium levelled 
against the Indians is altogether undeserved, I 
would not reserve any proportion of posts for 
Europeans. 

(vi) Proceeding next, only upon a supposition 
that any proportion of posts of authority mutt 
be reserved for the European element, I have 
yet another proposal to offer. I would not reserve 
any posts as such. Because, after all reservation 
of posts means reservation of power, which means 
so much money. I look to this subject from a 
financial point of view. If European candidates 
select India as a field for their activities, I do not 
know why any exchange compensation should be 
provided for them. According to statistics 
collected in Lord Curzon’s regime, no doubt- it is 
shown that Indians are getting a share larger 
and larger. But that is not the standpoint from 
which the Indian Services are to be looked at. 
In days gone by, when the Company’s rule could 
not be claimed by Indians as their own, the thing 
was otherwise. But now that the Indian 
interests are completely identified with the 
British, whatever conduces to make India more 
self-supporting, adds largely to the glory of the 
British Nation, which is preparing India for 
something higher than a mere garden-land round 
the British Isles. If there was no principle up to 
now, beyond expediency in the matter of appoint¬ 
ments to the Civil Service, a healthy principle 
must be sought in the real good of both the 
Nations, and no loud talk about superiority need 
mar the good, that British Administration is con¬ 
ferring on India. Let there be no distinction 
in the emoluments available to the Europeans and 
Indians and at least 50 per cent, of the entire 
expenditure on the Indian Civil Service and 
Provincial Service should be secured to Indians. 
If at all any superiority in Europeans’ claims 
larger power and efficiency and number of high¬ 
er offices, all that can be efficiently managed 
within the remaining 50 per cent, of the entire 
cost. Of course, I exclude subordinate services. 


(vii) I will now allude to a very distressing 
question, that of the present Judicial branch 
of the Civil Services. By a supposed predisposi¬ 
tion of the Indian mind to adequately fill only 
Judicial and not Executive posts, such controversy 
is gathering round the expediency of appointing 
more Indians to Judicial as opposed to Execu¬ 
tive branch posts. I am looking at it from a 
different point of view. The Judicial branch of 
the Service is obviously not attracting the pick 
of the Civil Servants now-a-days. I can find 
two obvious reasons. One is that, by a miscon¬ 
ceived notion, the High Court Judges are now- 
a-days considered ineligible as Executive 
Councillors, as if the Executive Councils of the 
several Administrations belong to the Executive 
branch of the Civil Service only, and have 
nothing to do with the Judicial service. The 
constitution in England, whereunder the Judi¬ 
cial branch is entirely independent of the Exe¬ 
cutive, ought not to be confounded with the 
Executive Council’s constitution in British 
India. Here, the Governor General in Council 
centres in himself powers over the Judicial as 
well as Executive servants and functions, and 
can appoint High Court Judges. The idea, 
therefore, that by making High Court Judges 
ineligible for Councillorship, more independence 
of action on the part of the High Court Judges 
is being secured, is altogether the reverse of the 
actual facts. The High Court Judges here, are 
already made to remain under-the thumb of the 
Executive, and only hope to be more self-respect¬ 
ing, if one of them have the privilege one day 
or the other, of entering into the Council. The 
reasoning, therefore, if any, adopted since the 
appointment of Sir Charles Olivant, in debarring 
High Court Judges from Councillorships, works 
immense wrong to the Judicial branch of the 
Civil Service, and stamps the whole Administra¬ 
tion, unnecessarily of course, through pure 
Revenue Councillors, as wholly injudicial, if not 
prejudicial. It is the main cause of the deteriora¬ 
tion of the Judicial branch. Secondly inferior in¬ 
tellects, invalid constitutions, and easy going lives 
care to enter the services in the Judicial line. 

I have heard Civilians candidly say, “ what is 
the good of being in the Judicial line, where 
there are no advantages of a District Officer’s 
life ” ? The Judicial line, besides, looks more 
blocked. I know of an attempt on the part 
of officers in the Judicial line complaining of 
High Court Judges remaining in service for full 
period of 10 years in the High Court, thereby 
“ materially impairing the prospects of their 
juniors and retarding promotion ” in the lower 
branches of the Civil Service. And a proposal 
was actually recommended as to whether a 
period of 6 years’ service in the High Court 
should not be substituted for the present period 
of 10 years. This was when the Judicial branch 
used to supply the Executive Council with 
Judicial members. Circumstances now are 
decidedly prejudicial to the claims of the 
Judicial service. But that is not all. It is an 
open secret, that the Civil Servants are not 
exhibiting their best powers in the judicial 
posts. To my mind, less control on the part 
of the High Court and Government over 
the Assistant and District Judges is largely 
_ _ | m onsible for this sad state. A little knack in 
wording judgments is a sufficient safeguard: 
against interference by the High Court in: 
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matters of fact, and since the same District Judges matter of the original. It is often times a 
in course of time get into the High Court, there wonder, how Civilians pick up, so quickly, know-i 
is less respect for the High Court judgments or ledge of the Indian Vernaculars, but the wonder 
remarks. Not only the Revenue officers often disappears at the first touch of any idiomatic 
times do delight in keeping aside High Court phrase or a simile. With Revenue officers, who 
judgments, but District and Assistant Judges, are supported in their work by their experienced 
too, have now-a-days come to regard High Corn t f Chitnis ' and Indian Personal Assistants, the 
Rulings as nothing better than their own. Either case is different. Most of the Civilian Revenue 
these lower Judges are rising in their knowledge officers delegate numerous and important func-, 
of law or the High Court Judges in their eyes tions to these responsible subordinate officers and 
are coming down. In any case, it is patent, that are safe in signing away orders and references, 
the Service on the whole shows signs of deterio- (x) Such is not the case with Judges. It most 
ration and an eflort must be seriously made to find be said to the credit of the European Civilian 
out why it is so. Judges, that they are not known to have been 

(viii) Several explanations suggest themselves, receiving any assistance in the disposal of Judicial 
hut of them one or two deserve earlier notice, work from their ‘ Shirasteddrs,’ as the Collectors 
While the Revenue and Judicial are both and their Assistants are in their Revenue work 
manned by Members of the Civil Service, how from their ‘Chitnis' or Personal Assistants. While 
is it that no sooner a Member joins the Judicial, facts suffer thus at the hands of Civilian Judges, 
he begins to attract such unwelcome criticism, the law fares equally at their hands. If Revenue 
It must be conceded that, the general level of officers commit mistakes of law and refuse to look 
enlightenment is increasing all over India, and into High Court decisions, in matters where such 
in consequence, the ehaim and the bewilderment decisions ought to guide them, and throw away 
that prevented due examination of merit in references, the Civilian Judges too are tired of 
public servants in earlier days, have now looking into rulings on the complacent assump- 
given way to a proper appreciation of the tion that, they know the law sufficient for the 
merits of individual Civil Servants; and they do case or the occasion. It is a rare sight to see a 
not stand out as competent Administrators as mufassal Judge (from the Civil Service) lookino* 
those who hailed from Haileybury or the Civilians into and comparing the facts and points of autho- 
of the early sixties or seventies. As observed by rities quoted with those of the case in hand, 
the Hon’ble Mr. W. Edward Frere, the Bombay The High Court to which such Judges are 
Councillor (brother of Sir Bar tie Frere), in his in course of time drafted, in consequence,. 
Minute, dated 20th March I860, “Civil Judges naturally loses its hold of respect and admiration 
must be more than lawyers, must possess know- on such Civilian Judges. Contagion spreads 
ledge not only of the manners and customs of not uncommonly to the members of the Provincial 
the peoples, to whom they have to dispense Service but also to pleaders. How would 
justice as arbitrators of their lives and property, the Bar, which is every day increasing, profit, 
but they must possess adequate knowledge of the when such officers are in the Judicial line, espe- 
prejudices and trains of thought.” And all this can daily, during the time such a Civilian Judge 
only be available to them if they possessed com- holds the same District. The safeguards that 
patent knowledge of their language. Mr. Frere have been so admirably thought out, both in the 
observed:—“A lawyer learns these from his, Minutes of the Bombay Council of the year 1861- 
youth in England. It is a part of his every 1862, and in subsequent orders, do not seem: 
day life. He has superior means of information to be followed in actuality. No Civilian Judge 
and learning from his practice at the Bar, or is commonly known to be possessing his Note- 
should the customs and habits be peculiar to any book of Authorities up to date, nor prepared 
one part of the country, he has an attorney at with his law, and what governs cases in his 
his elbow bred and practising among the people, supposed mastery of facts. The rule of the Civil 
well versed in that, of which he happens to be law that the High Court in Civil appeals will- 
ignorant, and thus he prepares himself for the only look to law, makes it easy for easy-going 
Bench.” But proceeds Mr. Frere: “In this Judges, to lay the whole brunt of the case on facts 
country it is not so,” and in his reasons why so, which when the findings are pronounced in apt 
he winds up by noticing that, “ here lie has to be language and due formalities, completely disables 
both the Judge and the Jury.” their judgments from being questioned. Assist- 

(ix) Now as a rule, the Civilians by not mixing ant Judges to whom cases are given for disposal 
with the Indian people and not being of them, during their probation period, have often time to 
know not the language and the requisite know- return the cases at the end of that period with no 
ledge of the history, the various phases and the appreciable record. Mere visits by High Court 
extent of either their manners or customs; much Judges will not bring out these defects which 
less of the prejudices of the people. They are un- require a commission of enquiry into the actual 
able to elicit the truth from the witnesses and to work of the Judges. The District Judges and 
know they have got it. (Fide paragraph 137 of Assistant Judges, except when sitting in Sessions 
the Address of the Law Commission, dated 20th Court, lose the habit of recording evidence and 
July 1842.) They are lacking in the habit of not one-tenth of the care and pointedness that is 
attention and method, and in the art of weighing discernible in the work of the Sub-Judges is aVail- 
evidence. In the matter of construction of docu- able to them. They do very small Court work 
ments they suffer a good deal, and it is fortunate and that too hurriedly and inefficiently decline 
in India (as elsewhere) to see that, a point of con- to burden the record with notes of facts 
struction of documents is a question of law and not affecting the trial, take imperfect notes of 
of ,fa<?t, so that the higher Court may be properly evidence of witnesses, or of the arguments and hot • 
called upon to gd into the matter. Judges ha^^^ infrequently permit their attention to be* riveted j 
more to depend upon translations, and transla- upon matters foreign to the case in hand. All this 
tiohs can hardly supply coriect notions about the defect arises in consequence of not appreciating > 
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the necessity to cultivate the habit of attention 
and method and of separating law from fact, and 
this deplorable circumstance is due to the belief 
that they cannot be passed over in promotion, 
which must follow seniority. It is an accepted 
fact that, “ in the Civil Service, selection other 
than on the principle of seniority, has been found 
to create dissatisfaction,” unless the merit is 
generally acknowledged, and such cases are 
very rare. 

(xi) The result is that, in the present state of 
the improved Bar, it is not absolutely necessary to 
appoint to Judicial posts, members of the Indian 
Civil Service, and the posts can be adequately 
filled by experienced and selected men from the 
Provincial Civil Service. At least, for filling such 
posts, Government need not look for fit persons 
to the results of the competitive examinations in 
England, and there should be no objection to 
holding simultaneous examination, supposing 
that the passed candidates will have the Judicial 
line to look to. 

(xii) After passing the Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion in England, passed candidates should spend 
two years in India. It is necessary that a thorough 
knowledge of the vernaculars should be acquired, 
as also of the manners and customs of the people. 
Also, familiarity of intercourse with the fayats 
will give the officers an advantage, which will be 
of immense use in official life. If it is necessary 
for Indians to spend a couple of years to undergo 
the necessary up-breeding and imbibe the spirit 
of English life, much more is it essential that a 
complete knowledge of the language and inner 
life of the people of India should be obtained by 
Englishmen. If Indians have to pass a severe 
examination in a foreign language, why should 
not Englishmen be put to the necessity of passing 
a severe test examination in the vernaculars ? 

(xiii) Members of the Civil Service to be 
appointed to the Judicial department should be 
required to pass an examination in law similar to 
LL.B. It is further necessary that they should be 
intimate with the social customs and habits and 
trains of thought of the people, to whom they are 
to administer justice in matters of civil and social 
rights. In understanding vernacular documents, 
translations are not always enough to give the 
correct idea of what is meant, and hence, 
knowledge of colloquial language is absolutely 
necessary, as also of the customary laws of the 
people. 

(xiv) Instead of a simultaneous examination, 
properly and strictly so called, there may only be 
a competitive examination in India for scholars 
who have passed with credit the University M.A. 
Examination in History and English language, 
and some administrative subjects for those who 
enter the Executive branch, the usual LL.B. 
being of course necessary for those who enter 
the Judicial branch. These men may be later 
on given furlough to enable them to proceed to 
England to acquire the necessary training and 
spirit of English life and so on. 

(I) That the Indian Civil Service Examination 
as at present held is not suited to Indian require¬ 
ments. 

(a) That simultaneous examination in India 
is absolutely necessary. 

(3) That alternate examination in England 
and India, viz., in alternate years, may be given 
a trial. . 
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(4) That the idea and proposal to reserve some 
places for special interests or religions are both 
opposed to the principles of good government 
and the pledges on which loyalty rests. 

(5) That, therefore, the Schedule excluding or 
restricting appointments open to ‘Indians' is 
ultra vires. 

(6) That if it is possible by law to reserve any 
posts or proportion of Service to any interests, 
not more than one-third may be reserved for the 
European element. 

(7) That at least 50 per cent, of the entire 
expenditure on the Indian Civil and Provincial 
Services should be available to Indians, 

(*) That full support should be allowed to 
Indian officials in the higher Public Service. 

(9) That members of the Judicial branch 
should obtain a Councillorship in the Executive 
Council. 

(10) That at least one-half the Assistant? 
Joint, Additional and District Judgeships should 
be filled up by selection by seniority and merit 
from members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

(11) That the appointments to the Provincial 
Civil Service should not be by selection after 
examination, but, if necessary, by examination 
after selection from candidates who have satisfied 
higher University tests. 

(12) That Indian Civil Servants, after passing 
in the simultaneous examination, should be 
enabled to acquire the necessary acquaintance 
with European thought, discipline and education 
for two years. Likewise, European Civil Servants 
should be required to pass a high test of Lan¬ 
guages' Examination. 

(13) Those wishing to enter the Judicial line 
should be required to pass the LL.B., and should 
be attached to Sub-Judges’ Courts for one year. 
Such Sub-Judges should be of a grade not less 
than Second and should possess 1st Class 
Magisterial powers. 

(14) That promotion in the Judicial line should 
depend more upon competency than seniority. 

(15) That there should be a thorough examina¬ 
tion of the actual work of the Judicial branch 
every year. 

28362. Supplementary Statement, (i) The 
idea of caste prejudices had not so much affeoted 
the Administration until the Defence Associa¬ 
tions sprang into existence in consequence 
of the Ilbert Bill, for the first time, in the 
annals of the British Administration which is so 
admirably based on those true and benevolent 
principles which were publicly enunciated in the 
Queen's Proclamation, that they almost rank 
with the noble declarations of William the Con¬ 
queror to the good British peoples. 

“ William King grants William Bishop and 
Jeoffry, Portreas and all the burghers within 
London, French and English friendly, and I 
njiake known unto you that I will that ye be 
worthy all those laws the which ye were in King 
Edward’s day and that I will that each child be 
his father’s heir after his father’s day and I will 
not suffer that any man do you wrong.” 
C final Charter. 

(ii) Until the Manifestoes issued by and the 
speeches delivered under the auspices of the 
Defence Associations, faith in the sense of 
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equality of the British Administration had not 
been shaken an inch. True it must be, that the 
Brdhmans saw nothing very distinguishing bet¬ 
ween their own shdstric reservations in their own 
favour and the provisions of express Legislation 
declaring the incompetency of an Indian Civilian 
Sessions Judge to exercise jurisdiction of any 
kind over a European delinquent; while he was 
competent to send lifelong a Native to the 
Andamans. (Vide section 444, Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code.) The fault lies with the Brahmans 
that they made it clear to their fellow subjects 
that a very undesirable precedent that did not 
attract attention in the beginning unhappily 
was creeping with redoubled vigour into the 
Administration, and as a consequence, there is no 
wonder that the other sub-sections of the Indian 
population unable to speak out their mind are 
not hesitating in their pronounced attitude 
against the Brahmans, but it cannot be far from 
truth that what is applicable to Brahmans to-day 
will (if not already applied) apply not only to 
Europeans but to all those that will gradually 
be enabled by the English education to perceive 
the grand truths that history teaches. In this 
connection, I take the expression ‘ Brahmans ’ as 
equivalent to the expression ‘ educated * and will 
not restrict it to castes or creeds. Even the 
Muhammadan population, having by degrees seen 
the advantages of the English education, are 
now able to formulate their views, and British 
Administrators, while temporarily tempted not to 
discourage the disparagement of the Brdhman 
class, are yet farsighted enough not to fill the 
minds of the Muhammadan fellow-brothers with 
extraordinary hopes, though it is notorious that 
non-Brahmans are now-a-days given preference 
over Brahmans in almost every grade or sort of 
the Public Service and even in the selection of 
Section-writers. If this differentiation is ac¬ 
centuated, the Administration will suffer owing to 
incompetency for some time to come, but there 
will be a marked improvement later on. What 
is absolutely necessary, however, is that Brdhmans 
as a class (caste) must be clearly told of their 
disqualifications and of the better prospect of 
directing their attention to commerce, education 
and industries. 

(iii) Among the attacks on the simultaneous 
examination stands out most prominently the fear 
that a particular section of the Indian population 
will swamp the important posts in the Civil 
Services. A word about what has occurred in 
the past need be said in this connection. The 
charge is that Brdhmans are filling all important 
posts. But to be sure they are not filling posts 
because they are Brahmans, nor have they been 
selected for their caste, but, because by heredity 
and opportune circumstances and a ready adapt¬ 
ability to altered conditions, they have been 
satisfying the tests laid down by a sound State 
policy. It is so much to the credit of Govern¬ 
ment that such good people have come forward 
and the State is a gainer in this behalf. Both 
economy and efficiency have been secured by the 
Brahmans in carrying out the reformed Govern¬ 
ment of the Country. If the smooth working and 
routine of the Administration have been completely 
secured, the Brdhmans may be declared hereafter 
to be ineligible for service, as they have Wen 
told by their old Ethical Code. But, what is 
essential for the good of the Services is, that the 
people of the land, the scene of all Government 


action, should be more freely admitted. For the 
sins of the Brahmans the whole Indian people 
should not be damned. The Brdhmans assumed 
superiority and have suffered and it is desirable 
that the mistake should be avoided by others, 
Europeans included. Ever since the earliest 
Resolutions of the Indian National Congress on 
the point, the subject of simultaneous examin¬ 
ations has been receiving the attention of all 
educated Indians. It is pitiable to assert that 
the masses are not concerned with it. It is 
undignified to take advantage of the ignorance 
of the so-called masses. The whole British 
Administration looks for moral support to the 
educated section of the people and moral support 
brings necessarily physical support in its train. 
All notifications in the Government Gazette do 
not reach the masses except through the medium 
of the educated classes, as do not reach the 
addresses of the masses to their beloved rulers 
unless through the medium of educated Indians. 
The ignorant rayat knows practically next to 
nothing either of the Gazette notifications or of 
the addresses though the desire to be loyal and 
to be grateful is always in him, as it is in the 
educated mind. The whole of educated India 
is agreed on the question of simultaneous 
examination, and the conclusions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Local Administrations, 
focussed in the Government of India’s reply 
No. 62, dated 1st November 1898, cannot be 
justified unless on the principle of expediency 
as distinguished from justice. 

(iv) That reply noticed 6 points - 

(1) No concessions to fulfil so-called 

pledges. 

(2) Practical difficulties. 

(3) Conceded minimum (Europeans) in¬ 

dispensable. 

(4) Reduction of Europeans out of ques¬ 

tion. 

(5) Open competition not the best way. 

(6) Change would involve withdrawal of 

appointments in lowering efficiency 

by a sense of injustice. 

Now every one of these points noticed 20 
years ago is likely to wear away in course of 
time. No nation having the benefit of English 
education can afford to sit with folded hands 
and let this reproach continue. Every intellectual 
and moral effort is being made to elevate the 
status of educated India. But, most of these 
points would disappear if trial is given to the 
suggestion about holding examinations alter¬ 
nately in England and India. 

(v) A few more remarks about the knowledge 
of the vernaculars will not be out of place. In 
Maharashtra, the Mardthi is written either in 
Modi or the Balbodha style. This is a peculiar 
feature, not possessed by either the Guzarathi 
or the Canarese, which are the most prevalent 
written and spoken languages of the Presidency. 
The Balbodha, it is presumed, hurriedly written, 
has assumed the Modi hand and this Modi has 
been the ‘ record ’ all over the Deccan and even 
in distant States like the Gwdlior and the Indore 
until very recently. It has been the script of 
the Mardthi-speaking race in private letters, 
commercial and other sorts of correspondence. 
The European Civilians, as a rule, neglect t.bia 
script and find the Bdlbodha much more con¬ 
venient to decipher. Very few Civilians can 
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write Modi, In recent years the distrust of office 
establishment, such as belong to the educated 
classes, and inability of the Muhammadan 
and other backward classes to write good legible 
hand, have, in a manner, enabled orders curtailing 
the Modi use and let in the use of the Balbodha. 
How trying it is to write a deposition in Balbodha 
of a witness under examination can approxi¬ 
mately be judged by asking the Judges to 
substitute the Eoman characters for the present 
English writing, when they take down notes of 
evidence. By eliminating the Modi from the 
Record, a continuity of a very distinctive, 
historic and speedy script is being sacrificed to 
the ignorance of the Civil Services. No 
solicitude for apparent ease should encourage 
the Civilian officers to desist from knowing the 
thought and action of the people whom they 
have to govern. There would be much in the 
Modi writing which for proper government every 
officer must know for himself, as much as possible, 
let apart the very grave questions connected 
with comparison of handwriting (which is more 
sure of identification when in Modi ) which the 
Courts under section 73 of the Evidence Act are 
often called upon to look into. 

(vi) One of the great drawbacks of imported 
service is a want of the necessary knowledge of 
the people and the means of their subsistence, 
on which depend almost all their actions. India 
subsists on agriculture and the Government must 
be agricultural in its essential objects, ways and 
means. The Indian Civilians well versed in 
history of nations are deficient in intimate 
acquaintance with Indian agriculture as it exists, 
and as it should be. The European candidates 
successful in the Civil Services are now-a-days 
mostly men belonging to the commercial and 
industrial classes. They have got no practical 
connection with agriculture at Home, and even, 
if they had, the circumstances there are not the 
same as in India. Practical knowledge was 
insisted upon in the Address of the Indian Law 
Commission, dated 2nd July 1842. Speaking 
about Bombay they observed: “ The annually 
recurring rayatwdri settlements require a 
constant and local intercourse between the 
Revenue officers and agricultural inhabitants 
and secure the minute information regarding the 
different classes of the Village Communities and 
the various rie'hts in the land for which they 


manure their fields and their needs in the nick 
of time in the sowing season and in conservancy 
of water and the difficulty of securing help in 
the form of labour in agricultural operations. 
With a “ Land Administration Code }> instead of 
a “Land Revenue Code” at least Bombay 
Civilians would be better able to realize their 
responsibility, Now-a-days, beyond directing 
the attention of the Circle Inspectors to the 
field boundaries, the Civilian and, in consequence, 
the lower-paid Indian official feels as if he has 
got not much to do, even if for want of prompt 
and small embankments, the field is washed 
away or receives less manure to recoup its lost 
properties or the holder has got no seed or 
bullocks available in time. Already Indian 
agriculture is suffering from division of land 
and property, and this lack of attention is largely 
responsible for the deterioration. The subject of 
agriculture and allied industries , more especially, 
the formation, management and functions of 
Agricultural Associations, not so much like the 
Credit Societies for borrowing money, but, for 
real living co-operation between the State and 
the agricultural Indian population, must be one 
of the foremost subjects that the Indian Civilians 
should be called upon to specially study. 

(vii) The Magisterial duties should be assigned 
to the Sub-Judges, and even the clerks of 
the Sub-Courts, whose appointments are now 
recognized as qualifying, should be clothed with at 
least 3rd Class Magisterial powers. The Sub- 
Judges should also be given power to hear appeals 
against the decisions of their owu Clerks of the 
Court. The District Deputy and Assistant Col¬ 
lectors should be asked to look into the agricul¬ 
tural and industrial development of the tdluka 
in addition to the realization of revenue. Such 
of the Assistant Collectors as wish to enter into 
the Judicial line should be desired to sit in Bench 
with the Sub-Judge for disposal of cases when 
they are at head-quarters and where they will 
have civil work too. The recruitment of the 
Provincial Judicial Service is almost settled now 
in the Bombay Presidency. From the Sub- 
Judicial Service to the Indian Civil Service, 
Judicial Branch, if necessary, promotions may 
be made, but the choice should be restricted to 
men holding Honours’ Certificate or LL.Ms. 
Unless a Revenue officer is also an LL.B., he 
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capable officers are come across. They are 
generally more courteous and civil than the so- 
called civil officers. However, the practice of 
selecting military officers for the civil posts, which 
is a relic of the old time, need not be revived in 
this 20th century. 

(xi) There is no good reason to cut down the pay 
of “listed” posts held by Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vants to something like two-thirds. No difference 
in pay should be permitted. It is not only the 
outward expense -that such high Indian officers 
have to maintain. I do not agree with those 
who find fault with such high officers not living 
after the English fashion. It is proverbial that 
an Indian officer acts in his social and family 
connection as the supporter of his relatives more 
or less immediately concerned, has to maintain a 
large establishment for purposes not easily 
discernible to a superficial observer, and must 


provide for his family against adversities 
including his own death or sickness and must 
lay by enough to maintain the prestige and the 
name of the good and high position, Government 
are pleased to confer on him. In the case of 
Europeans, they, on retirement, care very little 
about India and Indians care little too. But the 
children and family of a high Indian officer are 
always before the eyes of the Indian public and 
he really wants full 'pay to provide against all 
possible contingencies. That, he is locally 
engaged, counts for nothing in view of the above 
circumstances. The officer is expected to live a 
chaste life. ' Travelling in third class does not 
affect them more than marketing for vegetables 
would, if in their pensioned condition they are 
obliged to go themselves or send their sons to 
the bazar. 


Mr. R. P. Karandikab, called and examined. 


28363. (Chairman.) You are an Ex-Member 
of the Bombay Legislative Council ?—Yes. 

28364. Do you occupy any public positions 
in Bombay now ?—Not in Bombay, but in the 
mufassal. 

28365. What positions do you occupy there ?— 
I am on the Municipal Board of Sdtdra. 

28866. To what caste do you belong ?—I am a 
Kokanast Brahman. 

28367. You have put in a Memorandum in the 
course of which you have answered certain of our 
written questions ?—Yes, I have attempted it. 

28368. I do not propose to examine you on 
the Memorandum except with regard to the specific 
proposals which you have made. Were we to 
examine you with any minuteness upon the state¬ 
ments which you have made in your Memorandum, 
I think we should have to do so in private. You 
suggest that the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service should, in future, be held in England and in 
India in alternate years ?—Yes. 

28369. What advantage is there in this ?—It 
would give equal chances to both countries to 
understand each other. The candidates from India 
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simultaneous examination in both countries every 
year ?—That is next best. Simultaneous exam¬ 
ination I place first. Next, the holding of the 
examination in India, and next to that this alter¬ 
native examination. 

28374. You put simultaneous examination 
first ?—-Yes. 

28375. And this proposal second ?—Yes, that 
is second. 

28376. You say that in the event of a number 
of posts being reserved for Europeans not morr 
than one-third should he so treated ?—Yes. 

28377. Apart from any legal objection wouh 
you be in favour of fixing an irreducible minimun 
of Europeans ?—I am not in favour of fixing ai 
irreducible minimum; I would leave it open t< 
both countries. 

28378. You say that from an Indian poin 1 . 
of view the present Civil Service Examination 
is unsatisfactory in principle ?—Yes, I have said 
that. 

28379. And you also say that it is now time 
that it should be based upon principle and not 
upon mere expediency. YVhat do you mean by 
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it were held in India. It would only pave the 
way for their appearance at the examination. 

28383. Your proposal then is based on the 
assumption that for many years only a small 
proportion of Indians would be successful?—Very 
likely, that would be the result for some time to 
pome. 

28884. You speak at length in regard to the 
defects which you observe in the Judicial branch 
and suggest as a remedy that the Judiciary should, 
in future, be recruited from the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—Yes, I have said that. 

28385. Would that -be your sole form of 
recruitment to the Judiciary ?—Not the sole. 

28886. What other forms would you 
suggest ?—The other one I have suggested is to 
have some examination. “ There may be only a 
competitive examination in India for scholars who 
have passed with credit the University M.A. 
examination in History and the English Language, 
and some administrative subjects, for those who 
enter the Executive branch, the usual LL.B. being, 
of course, necessary for those who enter the Judicial 
branch.” 

28387. You would also recruit officers of the 
Indian Civil Service and they would receive a legal 
training ?—Yes. 

28888. How many years would you suggest 
that officers should pass in the Executive branch 
of the Indian Civil Service before they entered 
the Judicial branch ?—As it was originally 
conceived it was three years. They were to be 
attached to the Collector’s office as supernumerary 
Collectors to give them a chance of knowing the 
people, and customs, and all that. I should think 
that should be enough for the present. 

28389. Another proposal you make is that 
a seat in the various Executive Councils should be 
reserved for members of the Judicial branch ?— 
Yes. 

28390. Has not that been the case in more 
than one instance ?—Not in practice, as far as 
I am able to say, for the last fifteen years, I 
should think. 

28891, Is it not a fact that Mr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar was a member of the Madras Executive 
Council ?—I do not know. 

28392. I think you will find that there are 
gentlemen who have occupied posts in the High 
Court who have become members of an Executive 
Council ?- I am not speaking of Indians as being 
able to enter the Executive Councils, but I am 
speaking about the High Court Civilian Judges. 
They are now excluded as far as I can see. 

28393. But the gentleman, I mentioned, who 
was recently a member of the Executive Council 
of Madras, was, before that, a Judge of the High 
Court ?—I should be glad, if the instance is 
followed in Bombay. 

28394. _ Would you like to see the Provincial 
Civil Service recruited by a system of nomination 
followed by examination?—Yes, followed by 
examination. 

28395. I do not quite understand the deduc¬ 
tions which you desire to draw from the Supple¬ 
mentary Statement which you have put in. The 
first one deals with the question of castes in their 
.relation to the administration ?—Yes. . 
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28396. Do you suggest that Brahmans, as a 
class, should be advised to direct their attention to 
commerce, education, and industry, as distinguished 
from Government Service ?— The inference, 
I suggest, is that it would be much better for 
the Service if the Brahmans were told that 
they would be ineligible for service in a cer¬ 
tain contingency. For instance, if there were 
several candidates, Muhammadan candidates and 
other candidates, and if Brahmans were also there, 
that they should be told distinctly that they would 
be preferred last. I think it would be much better 
to have a proper understanding. They should 
understand that they should have an opportunity 
after the claims of the others had been satisfied. 
It would be much better if they knew it at first. 

28397. In another part of your statement you 
deal at length with the question of agriculture ?— 

Yes. 

28398. Your view is that the scientific side 
of that industry is not receiving sufficient atten¬ 
tion ?—Quite so, I am not satisfied. 

28399. I suppose you would admit that what¬ 
ever _ science is now bemg applied in India to 
that industry, is being applied through the channel 
of the Service ?—Everywhere they look to the 
Civil Servant more than to scientists. Anything 
that comes fr,m him is respected. 

28400. The upshot then of your statement is 
that you would like to see scientific agriculture 
receiving more attention from the administration 
than it does at present ?—Decidedly. 

28401. ( Sir Murray Hammick.) Are you a 
pleader?—Yes, I am a pleader. 

28402. Are you pleading now as a busi¬ 
ness ?—I am. 

28403. Where do you chiefly plead ?—I plead 
in the mufassal, in the Civil Courts. 

28404. In Satdra ?—In Sat&ra; hut I also 
plead in the Courts in other districts. 

28405. I did not quite catch the relative 
importance you place upon these two methods of 
entering the Service. In your memorandum you 
propose distinctly an alternative examination, one 
in India and one in England, and I understood you 
afterwards, in reply to the Chairman, to say, you 
thought that would only be the ease if you could 
not get something else, that you would prefer 
simultaneous examination in both places simul¬ 
taneously ?—Yes, that is what I have said. I have 
given preference to simultaneous examination, 
adding that it is absolutely necessary. 

28406. You prefer that ?—Yes. 

28407. Several Indian witnesses have told ub 
that if you have simultaneous examination, very 
few Indians for very many years would get in, 
and that one of the advantages attaching to that 
system would be that it would be several years 
before many Indians did get in. But under 
the system which you suggest, of alternative 
examinations in England aDd in India, I suppose, 
the immediate result would be that, at all events, 
half the appointments would go to Indians at 
once ?—It all depends upon the standard of the 
examination. 

28408. No; beoause if you had alternative 
examination in England, from what I know of 
Englishmen I am quite sure they would not com* 
out and take part in it; and, therefore, you 1 may 
take it as fairly certain that the whole of the" 
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appointments of every alternate year would go to 
Indians. Do yon not think that that would 
happen ?—If you fixed a certain standard of marks 
that will not happen. I do not think there is such 
a standard of marks now. 

£8109. If you held an examination out here, 
do you think that the Indians would not get the 
necessary marks to get into the Service ?—That 

is so. 

28410. Then it would not be much use holding 
an examination in India if you think it is fairly 
certain that very few of the candidates who go up 
for it will not get the minimum marks required 
for entry ?—I am having in view the fear that 
more Indians will be coming in. I do think that 
many more will come iu ; but it will pave tbe way 
for more Indians to come in. 

28411. You do not want Indians to come in 
too quickly ?■—I should be glad to see them come 
in quickly. 

28412. I thought I understood you to say 
that you would have this minimum number of 
marks in order to prevent them coming in too 
quick iy ?—I should apply it to the Civil Service 
examination in London. 

28413. But, I do not think if you applied it to 
the Civil Service examination in London it would 
exclude many successful candidates. They would 
all get the minimum, unless you placed the 
minimum at an exceptionally high figure ?—Pos¬ 
sibly. 

28414. On what basis are you making your 
remarks when you say that ‘‘Revenue Officers 
oftentimes do delight in keeping aside High Court 
judgments ” ? What basis have you for making 
these allegations against the Revenue Officers of 
the Bombay Service ?—It is not an allegation, it is 
what really happens. 

28415. How do you know that it really 
happens ? What is your authority for saying so ?— 
They do not find any relevancy in the judgments 
and authorities shewn to them in respect of the 
work in hand. 

28416. How do you know) this ?—Prom 
practical instances. 

28417. Has it occurred when you have your¬ 
self been pleading ?—1 have been pleading many 
years, and I have come across instances. 

28418. You have come across instances in your 
own pleading that Revenue Officers before whom 

you pleaded took great delight.?—Not 

“ great delight 

28419. “ Oftentimes took great delight in 
keeping aside High Court iudgment ”: that is 
your experience in pleading before Revenue 
Officers?—Sometimes it has been. 

28420. And then you go on to say: “ They 

have now-a-days come to regard High Court 
Rulings as nothing better than their own." That 
you speak of from your own experience ?—Yes. 

28421. Surely, the High Court is in a position 
to set those gentlemen right, is it not ? If they 
regard their own judgments as far better than 
the Rulings of the High Court, the High Court 
would very soon set them right?—The High 
Court has no control over Revenue Officers. 

28422. The High Court Rulings have nothing 
to do with Revenue Officers unless they are trying 
Civil oases.?—-On points of analogy High Court 
Rulings are Quoted. 


28423. It is for the Revenue Officer in deciding 
a Revenue dispute to attach any importance he 
likes to the High Court _ Rulings : but the High 
Court Ruling has no consequence in an ordinary 
dispute that I know of ?—Such points of proce¬ 
dure as bear an analogy to the High Court Rulings 
are quoted for the purpose of analogy. 

28424. It is only in Revenue matters that ths 
Revenue Officers take this delight in ignoring the 
High Court ?—We need not repeat the expression 
“ delight Allow me to discard it. 

28425. You would like to take that out? — 
Yes. 

28426. It is only in these kinds of dispute 
that they now-a-days come to regard the High 
Court Ruling as nothing better than their own ? — 
Yes. 

28427, You think the High Court is unable to 
control the Revenue Officers in doing their criminal 
work, owing to the existing law. As it stands it 
does not give the High Court power enough to 
prevent these Officers from ignoring the Rules of 
the High Court ?- -Yes, in many eases. 

28428. That you say you know from your 
experience in pleading ?—Yes. 

28429. How do you come to this conclusion: 
“ Inferior intellects, invalid constitutions, easy¬ 
going lives care to enter the Services in the Judicial 
line.” What experience have you for making 
that statement ?-—During my experience of thirty 
years, as a pleader, I have seen Assistant Judges 
who have been in the Service in the Judicial line 
who would have preferred the other line if they 
had had better constitutions. 

28430. That means to say that a man who, 
by constitution, does not feel himself up to the 
touring life of a Collector, naturally, takes the 
J udicial line. That, of course, is quite true. But 
what I ask you to say is, how do you come to 
know that inferior intellects take the Judicial line 
in Bombay ? I have been told on good authority 
that some of your Judges in Bombay are intellec¬ 
tually the very best men in the Service?-— 
Undoubtedly they are, I am proud of them. 

28431. Why do you say that the inferior 
intellects take the J udicial Service ?—Such cases 
are rare. 

28432. Is it that the inferior intellect is rare, 
or is it the superior intellect which is rare ?—The 
inferior intellect is rare. 

28433. Then it is not the rule that inferior 
intellects enter the Service in the Judicial branch ?— 
No, it is not the rule. It is one of the facts : it is 
not the rule. 

28434. It is not the rule that the inferior 
intellects of the Indian Civil Service have recourse 
to the J udicial line ?—No, it is not the rule. 

28435. Further on, you say: “ Civilian Judges 
are tired of looking into the Rulings on the com¬ 
placent assumption that they know the law suffi¬ 
ciently for the case, or‘ the occasion.” I would ask 
you the same question there. Is not the High 
Court able to control these Judges who pay no 
regard whatever to the Rulings “ on the complacent 
assumption that they know law " ? These are Civil 
cases. Is not the High Court able to control 
them ?—The High Court has the power. 

28436. Does it not control erratic Judges firk¬ 
in the High Court, according tofhe law only » 
very few cases come up. Jn the second appeals, 
for instance. The High GottSthtt jolopk to 
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tions of law only. Questions of fact have to be 
decided by the District and Assistant Judges. 

28437. I suppose the High Court very easily 
controls the Judges who pay no regard whatever 
to their rulings ? Have you any evidence that 
the High Court is dissatisfied with the existing 
Civil Judiciary ?—I have seen remarks in judg¬ 
ments oftentimes passed upon the District Courts 
pointing out their mistakes. 

28438. Otherwise you have no reason to 
suppose that the High Court is* dissatisfied with 
the existing Judges ?—I cannot say. 

284-49. Your theory is that these ingenious 
Civil Judges, by managing to found their judg¬ 
ments upon facts instead of law, evade the 
possibility of their judgments being upset by 
the High Court ? —I will not introduce any 
insinuation. 

28440. You say : f ‘The Judges lay the whole 
brunt of the case upon facts, which, when the 
findings are pronounced in apt language and due 
formalities, completely disables their judgments 
from being questioned ” ?—I bring it out as a 
fact. 

28441. You say, that what you wish us to 
believe is that Judges in Bombay manage to rest 
all their judgments on facts instead of points of 
law, for the purpose of getting rid of any control 
which the High Court may have for the issue of 
their cases ?—Never like that. 

28442. Surely, your statement means that. 
You say : 11 The rule of the Civil Law that the 
High Court in Civil Appeals will only look to law, 
makes it easy for easy-going Judges to lay the 
whole brunt of the case on facts.” That is to 
say, they take care to lay their whole case on facts 
in order to avoid the possibility of the High Court 
upsetting them on appeal ?—-It is not in order to 
avoid it. But that may be the result. 

28443. Then, what is it for, why do they do 
it ?—Possibly they may have no inclination to go 
deeper into the question of law. 

28444. You say they do it to avoid going into 
questions of law.. I have been misinterpreting 
what you meant. I thought you meant that they 
did it in order to prevent the High Court from 
upsetting their judgments. It requires a good 
deal of ingenuity to bring about this result which 
you desire.?—No, it is a question of fact to be 
found. There is no ingenuity about it. 

28445. You are also of opinion that these same 
Judges “ do very small Court work, and that too 
hurriedly and inefficiently, and decline to burden 
the Record with the notes of facts ” ?—Yes. 

28446. And all this goes on under the eyes of 
the High Court of Bombay ?—I do not think the 
High Court is supplied with the notes of Judges in 
Civil appeals. 

28447. Then we must regard the High Court 
of Bombay as very unable to supervise and keep 
in order their subordinate Judiciary ?—My point 
is that in the appeals heard Judges oftentimes do 
not preserve the notes of the arguments, and, 
therefore, it is not quite possible or convenient to 
the higher authorities to look into it. 

28448. But surely, if the High Court discovers 
that the notes which the Judge sends up when 
appeals are heard are very inefficient, the High 
Court has the power to order the Judges to keep 
better notes ?—I do not think the District Judges 
ever retain such notes. 

28449. I will put it in another way. Besides 
these complaints of yours, have you seeu in any of 


the legal literature (I suppose you have law papers 
in Bombay) comments upon the Judges to this 
effect? If the state of the Judiciary is as bad 
in Bombay as you have made out, surely, there 
would be articles iu the Press commenting upon 
this absolute inefficiency of the Judiciary in 
Bombay. Have there been such articles in the 
English or Indian legal Press ?—You will not find 
Indians taking notice of these things. It would 
be very difficult for them to substantiate. 

28450. And therefore they will not take notice 
of it ?—That is so. 

28451. But, as a matter of fact, they have 
not taken notice of it ?—-Some of them have. 

28452. In a few cases they have, is that what 
you mean ?—Yes. 

28453. ( Sir Valentine Chirol) You throw a 
good deal of the blame of these shortcomings of the 
Judiciary on the absence of the powers of the 
High Court, or on the powers being non-exeroiae* 
able ?—I have put it on the ground that there is 
no incentive to work. 

28454. You practise, I believe, chiefly in the 
mufassal ?—Yes, sometimes in the High Court, 
and sometimes iu the mufassal. 

21455. I notice you have not any more 
regard for the High Court of the country than 
you have for the Judiciary generally ?—I do not 
understand your question. 

23456. Your remarks have shewn thait you 
have very little regard for the J udiciary, and you 
also entertain some unfavourable opinions of the 
High Court ?—No, I hold the High Court iu 
esteem. 

28457. You say: “ The High Court Judges are 
here already made to remain under the thumb 
of the Executive, and only hope to be more self- 
respecting if one of them have the privilege, one 
day or the other, of entering into the Council ” ?— 
That is one of my arguments,—if they get into 
the Council. 

28458. You have stated: “ The High Court 
Judges are made to remain under the thumb of the 
Executive, aud only hope to be more self-respeot- 
ing ” ?—I put that as a possible argument to meet 
au argument. I was under the impression that 
the High Court Judges could not be made Coun¬ 
cillors, because they must be made more inde¬ 
pendent. That alone is the argument, as I under¬ 
stand it. If I am wrong the other statement does 
not follow. 

28459. You are not of opinion that they ace 
wanting in self-respect now ?—No. 

28460. Nevertheless, you say that: >( The 
High Court Judges are here already made to re¬ 
main under the thumb of the Executive, and only 
hope to be more self-respecting if one of them 
have the privilege, one day or the other, of entering 
into the Council ” ?—The position is that the High 
Court Judges are kept aside. The scheme want* 
them to be more outside the control of the Execu¬ 
tive. That is the idea. 

28461. {Mr. Madge.) You advocate an alter¬ 
native examination in India for the Civil Service 
every other year ?—Yes. 

28462. You believe that the standard of 
education is such, in this country, that compara¬ 
tively few men, if any, would get in by passing 
successfully: is that so ? —Until the Colleges are 
established which I have advocated iu another 
passage. 

28463. We are speaking of facts as they are. 
For many years 4° you think that the standard 
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may remain so low that either very few or no 
candidates will succeed in passing it ?—I say, very 
few, until the colleges are established. 

28464. We are speaking of facts as they exist. 
For the next year or two, do you think that if 
there was an alternative examination in India 
many, or any, students would pass ?—I do not take 
a pessimistic view of the matter. Some may 
pass; but there will be very few. 

28465. Have you any idea how many will 
pass ?—I should think ten per cent., at least, will 
pass. 

28466. Ten percent of those who went up ?— 
Yes j 10 per cent, of those who went up here. 

28467. You probably know before, the exa¬ 
mination is held every year, that it is with the 
object of filling a certain number of vacancies. 
Supposing the vacancies existed in one year were 
twenty or thirty, and the students who succeeded 
were five or ten, how would you propose to fill up 
the other vacancies in that year ?—The contingency 
might occur in the examination held in London too. 

28468. You want them in alternate years. 
In the year in which, say, thirty vacancies were 
, declared, and ten or fifteen students succeeded, how 
would you fill up the balance of vacancies for that 
year ?—I am hopeful that European candidates 
will come over here. 

28469. You hope that Europeans who would 
have the prospect of waiting one year would come 
over here ?—If they do not pass there, they would 
come out here the next year. 

28470. You would expect that ?—As much 
as we are expected to go to England. 

28471. Did I understand you to say that if a 
Revenue officer ignored any ruling of the High 
Court Judge, the High Court had no remedy 
against that ?— In so far as I understand, none. 

28472. Not even in its revisionary jurisdic¬ 
tion ?—No. 

28473. Do you think it necessary, or desira¬ 
ble, or otherwise, to maintain the British tone of 
the Government in this country ?—Decidedly. 

28474. Do you think that it can be main¬ 
tained without a sufficient number of British 
officers ?—Yes. 

28475. You think it can?—I say on the 
analogy of the Moghul Rule, when there were 
Hindus who were in the higher appointments. 

2847 6. I do not wish to descend to frivolity 
at all, but to give an apt illustration, in the book 
called Alice in Wonderland there is the instance 
of the grin of the Cheshire cat remaining on the 
tree after the cat has disappeared. Do you think 
that after all the British Officers had disappeared 
from this country the British tone would remain ? 
—I have never contemplated a contingency of that 
kind. 

28477. But if you think the tone can be 
maintained without the officer, is not my question 
reasonable ?—We are taking rather extremes. 

28478. Do you think the machinery of ad¬ 
ministration can be so perfected that it does not 
matter what the personality of the officer is ?—I 
should think so. 

28479. You think it is ?—Yes. 

28480. Still, if a defect turned up in the 
machinery, as sometimes turns up in the most 
perfectly manufactured clock, how can it be re¬ 
medied ?—That would depend upon the contingency, 
I think. 

28481. The contrast here, is between the per¬ 
sonality of the officer and the perfection of the 


machinery. If a defect were found in the machin¬ 
ery a strong personality would set it right; but 
supposing a defect were found in the personality 
the machinery could not set it right?—If the 
standard is maintained I do not think there would 
be any defect in the personality. 

28482 You say: “ the schedule excluding or 
restricting appointments open to Indians is ultra 
vires.” May I understand what you mean by the 
expression “ ultra vires " ?—We take it that the 
law of the country-is laid down by the Proclamation. 

28483. Ultra vires means going beyond the 
provision of some law ?—No. 

28484. VV hat does it mean ?—The funda¬ 
mental principle of Government by the Queen's 
Proclamation. 

28485. The Queen's Proclamation says that a 
man's race shall not preclude him from any post. It 
does not say that any man of any race, no matter 
what his qualifications, shall be entitled to any 
post ?—It is exactly coming in the way of appoint¬ 
ments going to Indians if you merely limit it to 
a certain schedule. 

28486. Previous to the Proclamation and the 
Charter, Indians were not admitted to the Service. 
The object of all Declarations was to open the 
door to the Service, not for every Indian who 
thought himself fitted for a post, but to those who 
qualified under given standards?—I understand 
the matter in this way. The doors were all opened 
by the Proclamation and regulated by certain 
restrictions. 

28487. The restrictions could only be imposed 
with a view to secnring efficiency, surely?—That 
may be. 

28488. I do not wish to go particularly into 
any questions of race or caste differences, but do 
you not think that the Englishman in this country 
in certain crises possesses a certain detachment from 
all local influence ? I do not put it at all offen¬ 
sively. Do you think that Englishmen possess a 
sense of detachment from local influences which is 
of use to them and to the people themselves in great 
crises ?—That is rather a broad proposition. 

28489. It is a question for your opinion, if you 
please?—I would not answer so general a question. 
Sometimes, they may. 

28490. And sometimes they may not. I ask 
you if it is possible ?—Yes, it is possible. 

28491. (Mr. Fisher ). Am I right in suppos¬ 
ing that you would like to separate the Executive 
from the Judicial ?—Yes. 

28492. And that it is your opinion that under 
the constitution of England the Judicial branch is- 
entirely different from the Executive?—-Yes, that 
is my impression. 

28493. Are you aware that for several centuries 
of English history Executive and Judicial functions 
have been discharged by Justices of the Peace?— 
Yes. 

28494. And that this particular union of func¬ 
tions has been greatly praised by many foreign 
observers?—It all depends upon the particular 
circumstances. 

28495. Still, in the light of those observations 
you would no longer hold that under the Constitu¬ 
tion of England the Executive branch is completely 
separated from the Judicial ?—That is my impres¬ 
sion for the present. 

£8496. And if simultaneous examinations 
were granted you would'still think it desirable fa 
separate the Executive from the Judicial?—I 
have my idea about it, but this is not the occasion 
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to put it forward. If you wish to have simulta¬ 
neous examination restricted to the Judicial posts, 
for instance, hold the simultaneous examination 
here and give all the posts in the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment to those who passed the simultaneous exami¬ 
nation. We want it separated like that. It is 
merely a personal opinion. 

28497. You do not, therefore, think that the 
discharge of Executive functions helps a man at all 
in his work as a District Judge?—I never said 
that. I say that three years 5 experience of 
Executive work is necessary to prepare him. 

28498. You do think that the Executive and 
Judicial should be united ?—Not to the extent 
which we find now. 1 

28499. It is a question of degree ?—No, it is 
in the beginning. It is only after that there is no 
degree. 

28500. (Mr. Chaubal.) Are the observations 
which you make in your statement, and upon 
which you have been questioned by Mr. Fisher, 
observations which you have made from your 
experience, as a Pleader, practising in the mufassal 
Courts?—Yes. 

28501. The age for the admission for recruit¬ 
ment to the Executive branch is twenty-five, is it 
not ?—Yes. 

28502. And the age for recruitment to the 
Judicial branch is thirty, is it not ?—Yes. 

28503. So that, generally, those who are 
recruited in the Executive line would not be 
expected to have the legal training which the 
study for the LL.B. examination gives and 
further practical experience of it at the Bar ?—It 
does not. 

28504. Do you think under those circum¬ 
stances that the subordinate Judiciary in this 
Presidency is recruited from the proper material, 
looking to the duties they have to perform ?— 
Hence, I have recommended the LL.B., as a 
necessary test for those who would be clothed with 
Magisterial powers of the first class. 

28505. On account of their being recruited 
from inadequate material, as a practising 
lawyer, do you experience the effect in the 
dispensation of justice of this inefficient training 
in the subordinate Magistracy ?—I am not quite 
sure about that, because experience in the service 
in the exercise of Magisterial powers for a 
considerable number of years makes up for defi¬ 
ciency in a knowledge of the law. 

28506. You mean that after a time they get 
over the deficiency in their training ?—Yes. 

28507. Would you like to see the separation 
which you advocate, carried higher up among the 
Sub-Divisional Officers and the District Judges ?— 
Yes. I would, however, make a distinction between 
Preventive powers and Judicial powers, as such. 

28508. That is to say, if the Preventive 
powers under Chapter 8 were left to the Executive 
Officers, then you think there is no harm in a 
complete separation of the two ?—No, not in the 
least. 

28509. I agree with you that work for three 
years in the Executive Branch at the start may be 
useful; but I understood you to observe, in answer 
to one of the questions, that you consider it 
necessary ?—In view of the fact that they have no 
opportunity to mix with the ryats. 

28510. That is a remark, I suppose, which 
only applies to the European, and not to the 
Indian ?—Yes. 
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28511. But to an Indian who is wanted for 
properly discharging the duties of a District and 
Sessions Judge, do you really think that perform¬ 
ing the duties of a Supernumerary Collector or 
Assistant Collector for three years is absolutely 
necessary ?—In that case I would reduce it to one 
year. 

28512. As a matter of fact, you have known 
instances in this Presidency of District and 
Sessions Judges having done their work well as 
District and Sessions Judges without ever having 
served in the Revenue line of the Executive 
Department?—Yes, I have. 

28513. And most of them were successful and 
efficient Judges ?—Yes. 

28514. ( Lord Ronalclshiy). Which Schedule 

are you referring to in No. (o) in the List at the 
end of your Memorandum? You say “The 
Schedule • excluding or restricting appointments 
open to Indians is ultra vires ” ?—I am referring 
to the Schedule attached to the Act of 1861. 

28515. Can you tell me what there is in the 
Schedule of the Act of 1861 which in any way 
excludes Indians?—-I should thiuk it restricts 
Indians to certain appointments only. 

28516. But is not the Schedule of the Act 
of 1861 merely a Schedule of places which are to 
be reserved for members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? Do you know what the Schedule of the 
Act of 1861 is?—Yes. 

28517. What does it do ?—It reserves certain 
places as being made available under the Schedule. 

28518. It reserves certain places for whom ?— 
For Indian Civil Servants. 

28519. Are not Indians eligible for the Indian 
Civil Service ?—They are. 

28520. And if Indians are in the Indian Civil 
Service, are they prevented by the Schedule of the 
Act of 1861 from holding any of these places ?— 
Not quite so. They cannot rise higher than the 
scheduled appointments. 

28521. What prevents them from rising higher 
than the scheduled appointments ?—The scheduled 
appointments are there, and they are enumerated 
as being available to Indian Civil Servants. 

28522. Certainly, I agree that the Schedule 
says, that certain appointments i.re to be reserved 
for the members of the Civil Service, but it does 
not say that certain appointments are to be reserved 
only for Europeans. What do you mean when 
you say that the Schedule excluding or restricting 
appointments open to Indians is ultra vires ?— 
Technically, it comes to this: the Schedule gives 
a certain list of appointments, and those only are 
available to Indian Civil Servants, and, in respect 
of those, Indians are to be admitted; but there 
would be other appointments which are not' in the 
Schedule, higher appointments than those in the 
Schedule. If you are specifying one thing you are 
excluding another. ' 

28523. Is there any schedule which actually 
excludes Indians from any appointments?—No, 
there is no schedule excluding them, that I know of. 

28524. Am I to understand, then, that you 
would desire to delete this paragraph 5 ?—I do not 
like to have this Schedule at all. All appointments 
must be open to Indian Civil Servants, whoever 
they are, under the Crown. 

28525. Are Judges of the High Court in the 
Bombay Presidency prohibited by Regulation from 
occupying the positions on the Executive Council ?— 
I know of no rule or law which prevents their 
appointment. 
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28526. I do not quite understand what you 
mean. I understood you to say that they were 
debarred ?—They were debarred in practice, as they 
are now-a-days. I do not find any instances what¬ 
ever now as there used to be in former times. 

28527. You merely mean that, as a rule, the 
Judge of the High Court is not appointed to the 
Executive Council ?—The practice has grown to be 
the rule. 

28528. But there is no regulation laid down? 
—There is no regulation, but it is my fear that 
they will make one. 

28529. (Mr. Heaton). Are you not referring 
there to some pronouncement made in Parliament 
by the Secretary of State ?—I am under that 
impression. 

28530. That there were not to be appointments 
of the High Court Judges to be Members of 
Council ?—Yes. • 

28531. You have forgotten Sir Edmund Ful¬ 
ton: he was after Sir Charles Olivant ?—Yes, 
he was. 

28532. It is as well to get the facts right. 
Do you think that there is deterioration in the 
District Judges?—I think there is deterioration. 

28583. You think that they are not as good 
now as they were formerly ?—Until they had the 
chance of getting into the Council; that is the 
point of time. 

28534. That takes you back, after all, a very 
short way. Sir Edmund Fulton only left India 
in 1907 or 1908. It is quite recent. D) you 
think it is possible in that very short time that 
any perceptible deterioration can have set in ?—- 
There are two reasons. One is, that there is a 
feeling that the line is blocked, that there are no 
chances of promotion; and secondly, that they 
cannot transact the business without trouble. 
After all there is no incentive. 

28535. That is your deliberate opinion ?— 
That is my opinion. 

28536. Is not the ground upon which Reve¬ 
nue officers in doing Revenue work do not pay 
attention to the High Court Ruling because the 
High Court Rulings are not relevant, and that 
they have no bearing on the matter with which 
they are dealing ?—I do not think so. They are 
shown because they are relevant. If opinions 
differ they are right. 

28537. I have no doubt they are shown 
because they are believed to be relevant; but is 
not the opinion of the Revenue Officer that, as a 
matter of fact, they are not relevant, and that is 
the reason why he does not apply them ?—That is 
not always the case. I should think they deal 
more with procedure, and Revenue Officers do not 
regard procedure. The Judicial line is more 
technical. 

28538. I have been iu the High Court now 
for six years, but I cannot recall High Court 
Rulings dealing with the procedure of Revenue 
Officers as such ?—I have mentioned that they are 
quoted for analogy. 

28539. Then you say a good deal about facts ; 
and it is rather a complaint with you that Judges 
dispose of cases on the facts and do not write very 
much about the law ?—Yes. 

28540. Did you ever hear of Lord Bowen’s 
dictum that if you can get the facts right, in nine 
cases out of ten the law will come of itself: did 
you ever hear of that ?—Yes. 

28541. Do you think that is true ?—Yes, that 
is true. 


28542. That means iu nine out of ten cases, to 
take that particular proportion, that if the Judge 
will only give his attention to the facts and get 
them right, he will have no difficulty, whatever, in 
dealing with the law ?—Provided that he knows ifc. 

28543. Provided that he knows it, quite true. 
But whether he knows it or not, surely his first 
business is to get the facts ?—Yes. 

28544. It is the most important business ?—I 
should think they go together. But the facts 
cannot be separated from the law. To a certain 
extent the law must be known, and the facts must 
be ascertained according to the light which the law 
throws on the facts. 

28515. Your principal objection to Judges not 
taking down notes, I understand, is, that they do 
not take down notes of your arguments ?—Nor of 
the motions made during the case. 

28546. It does not refer to the notes of evi¬ 
dence ?—Sometimes it is the notes of the evidence, 
but mostly notes of objections made to certain 
points, such as must appear in the proceedings. 

23547. (Mr. Joglekar). Towards the end of 
your Supplementary Statement you say “ Already 
Indian agriculture is suffering from division of land 
and property, and this lack of attention is largely 
responsible for the deterioration. The subject of 
agriculture and allied industries, more especially, 
the formation, management and functions of 
Agricultural Associations, not so much like the 
Credit Societies for borrowing money, but for real 
living co-operation between the State and the 
agricultural Indian population, must he one of the 
foremost subjects that the Indian Civilians should 
be called upon to specially study.” Do you know 
that every Indian Civilian has to go through an 
agrieul tural course ?—It all depends upon what 
course it is. 

28543. Every Indian Civilian as soon as he 
comes ont has to pass through an agricultural 
course ?—Not the kind of thing I want, 

28549. He has to go through an Agricultural 
course at an Agricultural College ?—It is not the 
kind of thing I want. What I urge is special 
regard to the formation of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions which would bring about intensified agricul¬ 
ture and the allied industries. I do not find that in 
the course of agriculture and in the allied industries. 

28550. You have said, speaking about the 
knowledge of the vernaculars, “The Ballodha, it 
is presumed, hurriedly written has assumed the 
Modi hand.” Why do you say that? Do you 
not think that Bdlbodha is more legible than 
Modi? —Yes, I should think it is. 

28551. In No. 11 in the list at the end of 
your Memorandum you say : “ The appointments to 
the Provincial Civil Service should not be by 
selection after examination, but, if necessary, by 
examination after selection from candidates who 
have satisfied higher university tests.” Do you 
think this would secure due representation of all 
classes ?—It ought to. 

28552. Because you think that the selection 
must be by competition ?—I put iu selection first, 
and examination afterwards. 

28553. But, after examination, would you give 
separation to the different classes that pass ?—No. 
In selecting you may have regard to various 
interests. Select the candidates, and subject them 
to examination. 

28554. But suppose the candidates of one 
class oome up high, would you give them appoint- 
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ments, or have separation?—Selection should be 
made. It all depends upon how you select. 

28555, What do you mean by saying that 
examination is made after selection ? It will not 
necessarily secure the representation of all classes ? 
•—I cannot say that, if you select better men from 
all classes and grades before examination. 


28556. And after examination; if one class 
comes up?—I do not think the contingency is 
likely, because, it will reflect very largely upon the 
selection. You make the selection first, and from 
among the selected candidates you have to choose 
those that come up for the examination. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 


Robert Benson Ewbank, Esq., i.c.s., Acting Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

28557 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—I accept the system 
as generally satisfactory in principle. No doubt, 
the old method of nomination had advantages 
which have now been foregone. Some of the 
old Anglo-Indian families built up their high 
traditions and local prestige through several 
generations, and their scions naturally command¬ 
ed in the districts where the family was known 
far more influence than could be explained 
merely by their own attainments. Many of 
these have been excluded from the service by 
the high standard of the examination. But, 
political and personal influences had so much to 
do with many nominations that the adoption of 
the open examination system was absolutely 
necessary. I can suggest no other system which 
would be equally efficacious in checking the 
intrusion of any standard except that-of intelli¬ 
gence. Since, however, intelligence is not the 
only element which goes to make up an efficient 
officer, I have suggested some modifications of 
the present practice in reply to question (2). 

28558 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—The qualities 
which I would desiderate in the head of a 
district are :— (a) Capacity to understand practi¬ 
cal questions rapidly and to form just opinions 
on them. ($) Moral courage, i.e., willingness to 
incur unpopularity on behalf of a measure 
which he believes to be right or necessary, and 
independence from personal influences and solici¬ 
tations. ( c ) Manliness and personal courage. 
In a riot or moment of danger the personal 
conduct of a District Magistrate is of the utmost 
importance. ( d) Tact and good manners. The 
Collector has to preside at Local Board, 
Municipal, and public meetings. He can only 
perform this duty successfully if he shows 
firmness, courtesy, savoir faire. The present 
system is defective in that the candidate is tested 
in (a) only. I suggest that after the examina¬ 
tion a Board of Selection should interview all 
the successful candidates in order to form a 
personal opinion of their characters and manners, 
and should require them to produce certificates 
from their headmasters and the deans of their 
colleges with regard to their conduct and past 
achievements (both physical and intellectual) at 
school and college. The Board should have 
absolute power to disqualify for stated reasons. 

28559 (5), Do you consider that the combin¬ 
ation of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is, or is not, to the 


advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ?—I consider that the combination of the 
Indian and Colonial examinations is primarily to 
the advantage of the Colonial Civil Service since 
it tends to the maintenance of the high standard 
of the examination. It may also happen that able 
candidates who would on a system of separate 
examinations have tried only for the colonial 
service are secured to India by the present method 
of joint examination. About the Home Service 
I am doubtful. It certainly happens that candi¬ 
dates whose only ambition is a well-paid office 
stool in a Government office in London, missing 
their object sometimes, come out to India in 
default of anything better offering itself. They 
are not the type that is required. If the exam¬ 
inations were separated, I do not think that such 
men would present themselves for the Indian ex¬ 
amination. On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that the addition of a number of valuable 
posts as prizes in the examination temptable can¬ 
didates and help to maintain a high standard. 

28560 (7). What is your opinion regarding.a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—I think 
it absolutely necessary to continue the system of 
a single examination in London in order to ensure 
that a very large proportion of the candidates 
shall always be Englishmen. In the Civil Service 
the European element has in my opinion reached 
the minimum limit consistent with maintaining 
the predominantly western and British tone in 
the administration which is necessary while the 
relations of India to Parliament remain what 
they are. So long as the principle of the open 
competition is allowed to work' unfettered and 
so long as the Indian Civil Service examination 
is one which can easily be crammed for, I cannot 
contemplate a simultaneous examination without 
fore-boding. 

28561 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by “ Natives of 
India ” recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of pro¬ 
vinces in India? If so. what proportion do you 
recommend?—I strongly advocate this proposal, 
with the rider that a fixed number of posts • 
should be reserved for Englishmen no less than 
for Natives of India. I would confine examin¬ 
ation in London 1 to born Englishmen and would 
exclude all colonials, so long as the immigration 
laws of their colonies were such that the India 
Office is unable to approve of them, and all 
Indians who should be required instead to present 
themselves for examination at Delhi. Indians 
educated for 4 or 5 years in England, at an im¬ 
pressionable age, are, I submit, in many ways, less 
useful to the service than those educated in 
India. They are, in a sense, denationalised, since 
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the beliefs and codes of their childhood are often 
broken up by long residence abroad. They are, 
therefore, not really representative of their class 
and race. In my converse with Civilians who are 
' also Indians I have frequently been struck with 
the fact that they seem quite as alien to the 
people amongst whom they are working as 
myself. It seems to me that a good Hindu or 
Mussalman well-versed in the knowledge of his 
race and creed, and with a further knowledge 
of general Modern History, Political Science, 
Ethics, Logic, Metaphysics, Economics and kind¬ 
red subjects, is more likely to be a good and sen¬ 
sible man than a person who has had the course 
of his education violently wrested from its normal 
lines by a complete and absolute change of 
environment, at an age, when his judgment and 
sense of the proportion of things was still undeve¬ 
loped. For this reason, I advocate a separate 
examination for Indian candidates in India which 
should be diffetent to some extent to that set in 
England. A certain number of posts should be 
earmarked for Indians. The proportion which I 
would suggest would be 5 per cent, of the total 
number open to the Civil Service plus all addi¬ 
tional appointments (Municipal Commissioner- 
ships, new Collectorships, etc.,) which will neces¬ 
sarily be created with the growth of the popu¬ 
lation and the increasing complexity of the ad¬ 
ministration. My advocacy of this system is, 
however, conditional on the proviso that the pre¬ 
sent cadre of posts open to the Civil Service, less 
5 per cent., should be reserved for Englishmen. 

28562 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which" Natives 
of India" would be selected in India for admis¬ 
sion to the Indian Civil Service by means of 
(a) nomination; (b) combined nomination and 
examination ; or ( c) any other method ? If so, 
please describe fully what system you would 
recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that whatever the system, all classes 
and communities should be represented ? If so, 
how would you give effect to this principle ?— 
The Indians selected in the manner suggested 
in my answer to question (9) ought in my opinion 
to be subject to approval by a Eoardof Selection, 
similar to that mentioned in my reply to 
question (2). If the sirigle examination in London 
is continued, implying, as it does, a complete 
English University training for Indian candi¬ 
dates, then I do not consider it necessary that 
all classes and communities should be represent¬ 
ed on the ground that Indians educated in 
England are not really representative of their 
own classes and communities. They are not 
even altogether representative of the English- 
educated classes of Indians, which are them¬ 
selves not completely representative of the 
Indian Races. If a separate examination for 
Indians were held at Delhi, I should so arrange 

he subjects that every community had an equal 
chance of success and would then allow com¬ 
petition to operate untrammelled. 

28563 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
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course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education?—I recommend that the age-limits 
should be 21 to 23 on January 1st preceding the 
examination, because the average undergraduate 
takes his degree at the age of 23 and it is desir¬ 
able not to subject him to the necessity of 
putting in a further year at a crammer’s. Under 
the existing system men who fail at the age of 
23 obtain high places after a course of cramming 
at the age of 24. This was particularly evident 
in 1906, when several failures of the previous 
year under the old age-kmits, passed out high up 
at their second attempt. This means that the 
examination secures not the ablest men but the 
best crammed. The examination for the Indian 
Civil Service is one for which it is particularly 
easy to cram. I think that if the examiners 
were warned to ask more questions cutting 
across the ordinary course of study than they 
now do, and if no interval were left for work 
with a crammer one of the faults of the present 
system would be eliminated. 

28564 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that “ the examination should be of 
such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which ho had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary well-educated young man of the- 
period ?—I entirely accept Lord Macaulay’s 
principle. The course prescribed should not end 
in a cul-de-sac for those candidates who fail in 
the examination. Otherwise, the risk of failure 
at the advanced age at which the examination 
is now held would deter many promising men 
from competing. The work of administration- 
in India is very heterogeneous. What a man 
gains by specialised knowledge of one branch of 
his duties, might be counterbalanced by a less 
broad out-look on other branches. 

28565 (42). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers 
to the foregoing questions ?—I wmuld like to 
insist particularly on the point that the ex¬ 
amination for the Indian Civil Service should 
be so modified as to make it less possible to gain 
success by cramming. The questions set at 
present usually follow the same lines as the text¬ 
books and lectures. Consequently, it is easy to 
learn stereotyped answers beforehand and to get 
nearly full marks for half assimilated knowledge 
that candidates have totally forgotten before 
their arrival in India. For example, an examiner 
should not ask “ Trace the rise of the Portuguese 
power in India” or “ What is implied in the idea 
of causation.” He should rather so frame the 
question as to make sure that the candidate had 
mastered his subject and could form just opinions 
of the various aspects of it and marshall hie 
points effectively. For instance, the above 
questions might run “ Contrast Portuguese and 
French methods of settlement in the East ” : 

“ Are any traces of the modern theory of causation 
discernible in Plato or Descartes.’’ A corollary 
to this suggestion is that a candidate should 
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only be required to answer 4 questions in three 
hours. So long, as he is compelled to answer 6 
questions he has very little time for thinking 
out his answers and can scarcely do more than 
pour out the knowledge which he had crammed 
up beforehand. To secure the same object I 
would also have a vivA voce examination in all 
subjects except English Composition, Mathe¬ 
matics and Science. 

28566 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—I think that a year’s course of 
preparation in England is valuable to probation¬ 
ers, because—(i) it affords a useful period of rest 
and recuperation after the ferment of the 
University Examinations followed by the Indian 
Civil Service Examination, (ii) It enables a 
candidate to learn something of India before 
proceeding there. If the candidate spends his 
time at one of the great Universities, which have 
arranged a special course for Indian Civil Service 
men, he will have the advantage of associating 
with and being coached by men who have had 
Indian experience. The substance of the lectures 
heard will possibly be the least valuable part of 
the training he receives. I am of opinion that a 
course of one year is sufficient for the above 
purposes. The course of instruction itself is of 
little practical use. All Bombay probationers, 
for instance, are trained in Marathi, a language 
which is spoken in one division of the Presi¬ 
dency only. The law lectures are almost 
meaningless to men with no practical experience 
of law. The Criminal Procedure Code is learnt 
in much the same way as one would memorize 
a Bradshaw. None of the optional subjects are 
of any direct practical use in this Presidency, 
except Hindu and Mussalman law. 

28567 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course (a) under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination, and (5) 
under any modification of that system recom¬ 
mended by you ?—I recommend that the 
examination in the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and the Evidence Act (without books) be 
dropped on the ground that in practical work 
the two Acts, in question, are always available 
for reference, and that the study of them 
divorced from practical experience is in no way 
conducive to a general understanding of Indian 
Law. In their place, I would ask candidates to 
write a judgment on a criminal case, the full 
record of which would be placed before them; 
and I would add a paper on general jurispru¬ 
dence with special reference to India. I would 
also add as optional subjects “the Political 
History of India since the Mutiny ” and “ Land 
Revenue Systems in India.” The subject is 
suggested because the present course of Indian 
History stops at the Mutiny and does not, there¬ 
fore, prepare the probationer for the conditions 
which he will find actually existing. The second 
is proposed because the prime duty of an 
Assistant Collector, as his designation implies, 
is to collect land revenue, and he ought to be 
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familiar with the principles on which he is 
required to act. 

28568 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service 
is that— (a) the members of the service should 
have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to 
discharge the duties of higher ones; and (b) 
that they should, throughout the whole period 
of their service, have sufficient salaries and 
sufficiently responsible duties. To secure these 
objects the number of posts, called technically 
“ superior ’’ posts, carrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem is ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers to 
make it probable that each officer will find him¬ 
self officiating with practical permanency in, at 
least, the lowest of those appointments after the 
completion of eight years’ service. Do you 
accept this system? If so, do you consider 
that the period of eight years is suitable, or do 
you recommend any change ? What alteration 
(if any) would be necessary if the age of re¬ 
cruitment were lowered ?—I accept the system 
as admirable on paper. It happens, however,, 
that at least in this Presidency officers do not, 
as a rule, draw Rs. 1,000 per month after 8 years” 
service. If the age of recruitment is changed 
by one or two years only, I think no alteration 
in the system would be required. If it were 
reduced by more than two years I think a 
corresponding increase in the period during 
which inferior posts are held would be neces- • 
sary. 

28569 (80). Does the allowance of 39 per cent, 
on the number of superior posts give the right 
number of junior officers for the work of the 
administration of your Province ? If not, please 
state what excess or deficiency in your opinion 
exists, giving your reasons in detail ?—It appears 
from the last Civil List that there are 60 super¬ 
numerary Assistant Collectors waiting for 
appointments as second assistants, instead of 52 
as shown in list B. The number of first and 
second Assistant Collectors should be increased 
to provide for the excess. Two posts of first 
Assistant Collectors and one of a second Assistant 
Collector have been vacant since the beginning 
of 1910. 

28570 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend? Under the present system 
several officers of 9 or 10 years’ standing are 
drawing only Rs. 766 per month and are still 
substantively supernumerary Assistant Collec¬ 
tors. Even Public Works Department officers are 
drawing a higher rate of pay than this after 
10 years’ service. A Civilian starts on Rs. 400 
per month only, out of which he has to buy 
camp equipment, tents, horses, etc. It is im¬ 
possible for him to avoid debt urgler the 
circumstances. Prices are rising rapidly in 
every part of the Presidency. In order to 
secure a proper flow of promotion and a 
reasonable increment, I recommend that a time- 
scale be adopted for Junior Civilians and that, 
starting' from Rs. 450, annual increments of 
Rs, 75 should be allowed up to 12 years’ service 
or until the officer begins to act as Collector or 
District Judge, if that date be earlier. The 
present rate of pay for the junior ranks of the 
service is emphatically inadequate; and this 
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fact has, no doubt, much to do -with the falling 
off in the number of candidates presenting them¬ 
selves at the examination. 

28571 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system 
of promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not ?—In reply to question (92) I have advocated 
a time-scale for the first 12 years of service. 
I am of opinion that it should be restricted to 
the lower grades of the Service. Higher posts, 
carry very varying degrees of responsibility and 
entail different scales of necessary expenditure. 
It is proper, therefore, that such posts should 
carry their own rate of pay. The time-scale 
gives no incentive to the more able and ambitious 
Civilians. 

28572 (115). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the Indian 
Civil Service themselves and, if so, in what 


respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ?—I think the rule that junior 
officers are not allowed to take furlough for 
8 years is unduly severe. It appears from the 
Bombay Civil List of October 1st that out of 
the 147 officers who were then of more than 
4 years' standing, no less than 32 had to go on 
leave on -medical certificate before they had 
put in 8 years’ (service. I have been unable to 
ascertain the number that had died within a 
similar period. 

28573 (124). Do you recommend the introduc¬ 
tion of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what 
do you suggest ?—I certainly advocate this 
reform. In addition to inefficiency, I think ill- 
health or family considerations might be admit¬ 
ted as grounds for early retirement on a reduced 
pension. 


Mr. R. B. Ewbank, called and examined. 


28574. ( Chairman.) You are Acting Registrar 

of Co-operative Credit Societies ?—Yes. 

28575. And your substantive appointment is 
that of Fourth Grade Assistant Collector ?—Yes. 

28576. When did you join the Service?—In 
1906. 

28577. And what previous experience have 
you had ?—I have been Assistant Collector in three 
districts. 

28578. You recommend that the competition 
in London should be confined to Europeans?—Yes. 

28579. And you also recommend, in answer to 
question (9), that a separate examination should be 
held in India to recruit a fixed proportion of the 
recruits for the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

28580. Do you also recommend that there 
Bhould be selection subsequent to the examina¬ 
tion ?—Not selection, but a right of veto in a 
Committee for specified faults. 

28581. In other words, that there should be 
power to weed out what you would deem undesir¬ 
able candidates?—Yes. 

28582. Would it not be simpler and fairer, on 
the whole, to the candidate if that selection were 
made prior to the examination rather than sub¬ 
sequent to it ?—It seemed to me that it might not 
be always easy to get a nomination before the 
examination, but that after the examination one 
could see what candidates got in and then veto any 
who have specified faults, and the next candidate 
on the list would automatically step into the place. 

28588. I)o you think that a body of gentle¬ 
men such as would he selected for that purpose 
could obtain any more intimate knowledge of 
the character of the candidate by waiting until 
he had passed his examination ?—No. The body 
might say that a man was too fat and soft and 
give him six months to make himself fit and 
hard. They might say a man's manners were 
thoroughly had and give him notice in writing 
that in six months he must either improve to 
their satisfaction or he would be vetoed. - 

28584. All those matters might be found out, 
I should have thought, before the examination as 
easily as afterwards ?—I thought this might 
allow a locus penitential. 


28585. Under your scheme would you ex¬ 
clude Indians from the open competition in Eng¬ 
land ?—Yes. 

28586. Would you confine Indians to the 
examination in India ?—Yes. 

28587. Would the examination in India for 
Indians be similar in standard to that held in 
London ?—Both examinations would be competi¬ 
tive, and they would form their own standard. 
The best men would win, and if the men were 
good enough to make a similar high standard in 
India the standard would be equally high or even 
higher. 

■ 28588. That would be as regards the actual 
success of the candidates and the marks they 
secure, but what do you say with regard to the 
strictness of the examination ?—I should make it 
as nearly similar as possible. 

28589. Who would be qualified to enter for 
this examination in India?—Everybody. 

28590, You would not confine it to provinces 
but have an open examination for the whole of 
India?—Yes. 

28591. And have the weeding out process 
after the examination ?—Yes. 

28592. You would not suggest any arrange¬ 
ment by which individual provinces would be 
represented ?—I do not think it is necessary. 

2S598. Then you suggest that in the first in¬ 
stance the number of appointments to be recruited 
for in India should be five per cent, of the present 
cadre ?—I wrote my answer when I was in camp 
and did not know that the Government of India 
had promised up to twenty per cent, already. I 
think that as that promise has been already given 
we certainly ought not to go back upon it, and, 
therefore, I should say up to twenty per cent. 

28594. And you would, hereafter, increase that 
to the extent of any new posts that may be added 
to the cadre ?—Yes. 

28595. Would this be in addition to the “ listed ” 
posts ?—The subsequent increase would be either 
in the Civil Service or the “ listed ”, and the twenty 
per cent, would be an addition to the tc listed ”, 

28596. ifou say in your answer to question (10), 
with regard to the Indian examination, that you 
would so arrange the subjects that every commu- 
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nity would have an equal chance of success, and 
that you would then allow competition to operate 
untrammelled. IIow would you effect that 
object ?—I would have an examination in Arabic, 
Persian, the Persian poets, Urdu literature and so 
forth, for Mussalmans : and for Hindus a similar 
examination in Sanskrit subjects, and for other 
races, an examination in their own particular 
subjects, in addition to the ordinary main subjects 
of a general education as we know it in England. 

28597. You would add subjects to fit 
in with the natural aptitude of each group of 
communities ?—Yes. Where we take Latin and 
Greek they would take special subjects. 

28598. Do you consider that the due represent¬ 
ation of the various communities is necessary in 
the Indian Civil Service from the point of view of 
efficient administration ? — I do not think that all 
communities need necessarily be represented. 

28599. Then with regard to the period of pro¬ 
bation, you say you are strongly of opinion that the 
year’s course after the open competition is useless 
from an educational point of view?—Yes. 

28600. You regard it as useful merely 
from a recuperating point of view after the ordeals 
of the examination ?—Yes. 

28601. Was that your own experience?—I 
think so. 

28602. Did not you find duriog the year that 
you were able at any rate to get a grounding in 
the grammar of the vernaculars ?—I did get my 
grounding in the grammar of Marathi, but as I 
was sent to a Gujarati district I never had an 
opportunity of testing what the grounding was 

28603. Therefore, you would suggest that 
immediately after the examination all European 
candidates should come straight out to India ?—■ 
I think that if the year’s recuperation was abolished 
that would be the best course. 

28604. But would you suggest the abolition 
of the year’s probation ?—I really think it serves 
a useful purpose in giving one’s mind time to 
settle down and adjust one’s ideas, and meet 
retired Civilians anu hear about India, aud read the 
history, aud so forth, before coming out, although 
it is of no very definite use. 

28605. Do you object to that year’s probation 
because it is too short after the trials of the exam¬ 
ination to enable a candidate to set to work in 
real earnest or because the work is carried 
out in a more or less perfunctory manner ? — 
For the second reason, and the examina¬ 
tion is a qualifying examination, not competitive, 
so that one has no stimulus to work. 

28606. Your objection to one year’s probation 
would apply with equal force to two years’ pro¬ 
bation ? —Yes. 

28607. You would not have a probation of 
two years?—Not in England. 

28608. Not even if the examination at the 
end of that period were made somewhat less 
perfunctory than you say it is at present ?—It 
would have its uses, but I think the two years 
could be spent mere usefully in India. 

28609. Could you tell us how you think a 
young Civilian ought to spend bis year’s pro¬ 
bation in India ?—I should send him to an up- 
country station and put him in a Collector’s office 
to act as a sort of supernumerary assistant to the 
Collector aud to see the papers that go through 
the office, and I should insist upon his taking up 


the vernacular at once. Also, he would go round 
on tour, as he does at present, with the Collector, 
or with one of the Assistant Collectors, and see 
something of village life and try to talk the 
vernacular with the people. That would be enough 
in the first six months to give an idea of what is 
wanted, and then there might be some central 
college or institution which he could attend for 
another six months. 

28610. Of those different items of training 
you have mentioned are there any which are not 
being carried out now by the young Civilian on 
coming out here ?—He does not go to a central 
institution. 

28611. But does he go into the Collector’s 
office and learn the routine work there?—No. 

28612. That would be an additional form of 
training to what is now taking place ?—Yes. 

28613. Does he go on tour with the Collector 
now ?—Yes, as much as possible. 

28614. Did you find that during your year’s 
probation you were definitely and directly under 
the supervision of the Collector ?—Yes. 

28615. With all the work he has to do was 
he able to devote sufficient attention to seeing that 
you were being properly trained in your work ?— 
Collectors, of course, vary, but I was very lucky; 
the Collector, I was under, took enormous trouble 
in showing me all the details. 

28616. You felt at the end of your year that 
you had derived a real and substantial profit ?— 
I felt so. 

28617. Do you think you would have derived 
advantage from your year’s probation in England, 
if you had attended Law Courts and reported 
cases, as used to be the practice before 1891 ?—No, 
I do not think I should. 

28618. Do you not think that that amount of 
training in Law would have been useful to you ?— 
If by reporting cases is meant preparing a sum¬ 
mary such as one sees in the “ Law Reporter ” I 
do not think it is likely to be of much use. 

28619. In answer to question (92), dealing 
with the subject of pay, you recommend a time¬ 
scale for Assistant Collectors, rising from Rs. 450 
by increases of Rs. 75 to Rs. 1,350 or until the 
officer begins to act as a Collector or District 
Judge. Would you still consider that this soheme 
should be put into practice if officers started work 
in India two or three years earlier than they do 
now ?—I think perhaps in the first four or five 
grades the increment might be spread over more 
years if such a system was adopted. 

2S620. What age do you consider is the best 
for an officer to start work in this country? — 
Twenty-three. 

28621. That would get over some of the 
difficulty in regard to subsequent promotion, 
would it not ?—Yes, there would be no difficulty 
about promotion if we had a time-scale. 

28622. I understand that the position yon 
occupy is one of Registrar of Co-operative Credit 
Societies and is nominally regarded as a superior 
post ?—Yes. 

28623. But it is not so in regard to pay?— 
It has not been so for- six years. 

28624. And there are other posts which come 
under the same category as yours ? —Yes. 

28625. They are included in the cadre as 
superior posts and recruited for as such, but are in 
efEect not really superior posts ?—That is so. 

28626. Do you know anything about these 
posts of Assistant Collectors, Colonisation Offioer 
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and Superintendent of land Records?—There are 
nine such poets. 

28627.. They are held by comparatively junior 
officers, are they not ?—In most of these cases the 
officers are acting, the actual substantive holder 
of the post being a senior man. 

28628. That being the case I suppose it 
creates a considerable block among the junior 
grades ?—Yes, a block for those who are not 
holding the posts and who are senior to those 
who are. 

28629. In answer to question (124) you say 
that ill-health or family considerations might be 
admitted as grounds for early retirement on a 
reduced pension. Are there not already pensions 
for invalid officers on grounds analogous to those 
you suggest ?—I think that the health certificate 
for retirement is very difficult to get, that you 
must be completely incapacitated, and this sugges¬ 
tion is more for a man who is simply an invalid 
with health continually bad. 

28630. And upon a certificate you would 
suggest that officers should be pensioned at rates 
varying from £150 to £700, according to their 
length of service ?—Yes. 

28631. At present you say they can only be 
pensioned on those lines if they are totally incapa¬ 
citated ?— I think that is so. 

28632. ( Lord Ronaldshay.) Could you ex¬ 

plain to us in a little more detail the actual 
system of training of junior Civilians when they 
come out to this Presidency ? First, does the 
Local Government lay down regulations governing 
the system of training which the young Civilian 
has to undergo ?—The Local Government has laid 
down 6ome regulations. First of all you must be 
in charge of a Treasury, secondly, you must have 
passed the departmental examinations, and thirdly, 
you must try a certain number of third class 
magisterial cases and second class cases before you 
can rise to the higher grade. It is understood, 
but I think there is no rule about it, that you 
must tour to a certain extent with the Collector 
and get some district experience. 

28683. When you say a man must be in charge 
of a Treasury, does that mean that he has to be 
in charge of a Sub-divisional Treasury for a certain 
period of time?—No, a Head-quarters Treasury 
for six weeks. 

28634. 9 hat is a definite regulation ?—Yes. 
28635. Could you tell us what happened to 
you when you first came out ? You came straight 
out to Bombay ?—Yes. 

28686. And then you were sent to some district 
head-quarters ?—Yes, I went to Ahmedabad. 

28637. And you were put in charge of a 
Collector there ?—Yes. 

28688. How did you spend the first few 
weeks ?—The Assistant Collector took me out on 
tour at once with him ; he helped me to buy a 
horse and a tent and I visited some villages with 
him, and I learned a little grammar in my spare 
time, and then I came back to head-quarters and 
lived with the Collector. 

28689. H ow long were you on tour ?—In the 
first instance abont six weeks. 

28640. Did you try any cases yourself during 
that six weeks ?—No. 

28641, You saw the Assistant Collector tryin® 
cases?—As all the cases were in the vernacular 
it is hopeless to attend eases for the first three 
or fonr months. 
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28642. You really spent most of your six 
weeks m acquiring the rudiments of the language ? 
—Yes. ° 

28643. And then you went back to head¬ 
quarters ?—Yes. 

28644. What did you do there ?—I lived with 
the Collector for two or three months and went 
out on tour with him once or twice. I worked 
with my Munshi two hours a day at languages. I 
do not know that I did much else. 

28645. That brought you up to about the 
end of four or five months' service?—Yesj I 
finished off the touring season, and in the hot 
weather I took the Treasury and remained in 
charge during the hot weather. Then in the rains 
I started trying third class eases. 

28646. After you had been out how long ?— 
About six months. 

28647. Did you do that before you passed 
your first departmental examination?—I believe 
I tried one or two. 

28648. Did you find any difficulty on the score 
of your comparative lack of knowledge of the 
language ?—Of coarse, it was difficult; you have 
to have everything Interpreted to you. 

28649. How soon did you pass your first 
departmental examination?—After six months. 

28650, Then what did you do?—I tried 
second class cases, and for the rest of the rains, I 
stayed in head-quarters doing nothing much else. 
As soon as the touring season began I got charge 
of a single tdlnka for a month or two and then I 
was posted to a separate district in my own sub¬ 
division. 

28651. Was that before you passed your 
second departmental examination ?—A month 
before. 

28652. When you passed your second depart¬ 
mental examination your period of training was 
considered to be over?—After that you train 
yourself with your own work. We have to go to 
Poona before the second departmental examination 
and pass an examination in survey and agriculture. 
There is a three weeks’ course in survey and 
settlement and three weeks in agriculture. 

28653. Did all the young Civilians under 
training go through that course together ?—Survey 
and agriculture, yes, but now the survey is sepa¬ 
rate. Survey you do in your own divisional head¬ 
quarters and agriculture at Poona. You do your 
survey with the Superintendent of Land Records 
in your own divisional head-quarters. 

28654. With regard to what you have told 
us about the expenses of the young Civilian when 
he first comes out, could you tell me, roughly 
speaking, what the cost to him is of camp equip¬ 
ment, tents, and horses ?—-With one horse I should 
think a thousand rupees. 

28655. Would that cover the camp equipment 
the tent, and the horse ?—Yes. 

28656. Does he get an advance for that from 
the Government ?—You can get Rg. 500 for 
tentage from the Government, repayable by 
instalments. 

28657. For the first few months the young 
Civilian is out here bis monthly salary is practically 

absorbed by these necessary expenses ?_-Yes. 

Of course there are other expenses which are 
practically necessary in India and which one 
cannot count as official expenses, like guns, and 
so forth, so that the expense. is very considerable 
when you first come out. 
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28658. Do you know what period of time you 
have to repay the Government advance in ?—■ 
No; they simply deduct your monthly .tentage 
Rs. 10 per month until it is repaid. It took me 
four years I think. 

28659. With regard to your suggestions for 
the syllabus of the final examination/you think 
that the Political History of India since the Mutiny 
should be included as an optional subject ? Do 
you know of any standard text-book on the Poli¬ 
tical History of India since the Mutiny ?—I 
certainly do not. 

28660. You do not know whether it could be 
satisfactorily taught then ?—I hare no doubt a 
book would at once appear if we made it a subject. 

28661. With regard to leave, you say in 
answer to question (115) that out of 147 officers 
who were on the first of October last of more than 
four years’ standing, no less than 82 had to go on 
leave on medical certificate before they had put in 
8 years’ service. Would you be in favour of a 
proposal such as this: that when a Civilian comes 
out he should have a leave-ledger as it were and 
that he should be entitled at any time to ask for 
so much furlough as he felt he required, subject 
to the convenience of the Government, and subject 
to the deduction of the amount which he took 
being made in the total amount of furlough allow¬ 
able to him during his service ?—Certainly. I 
suppose that would meet every requirement. 

28662. You think that would be a great 
improvement on the present system ?—Certainly. 

28668. You do not think there would be any 
danger of a short-sighted officer taking the whole 
of his furlough during the earlier period of his 
service ?—I think Government would see to that. 
It is not always easy to get furlough. 

28664. ( Sir Theodore Morison.) Do you mind 
expanding a little your answer to Lord 
Ronaldshay ? What do you mean by Political 
History ?—I mean the constitution of the Councils, 
the Legislative Councils, the different Acts that 
have taken place. I understand there were certain 
important Acts and Legislative enactments in the 
last 50 years and it is of those I am rather think¬ 
ing of. It is constitutional history rather than 
political. 

28665. I did not know whether you intended 
to include other social movements, the growth of 
education and things of that sort ?—I hardly think 
that could be written yet. 

28666. W'ith regard to your answer to question 
(9), I see you contemplate the possibility of a con¬ 
siderable increase in the number of appointments. 
Have you any sort of figure in your mind as to 
the number that would be likely to be required in 
this Presidency in the next 15 or 20 years ?—I do 
not think I could say. 

28667. Do I understand that you think the 
Administration needs the creation of a considerable 
number of posts ?—Yes. 

28668. Is it your opinion that the Adminis¬ 
tration is under-staffed ?—In some points, yes. 

28669. It is not for the sake of political con¬ 
cessions but, merely, as an administrative question 
that you think more posts need be created ?—I 
think I could point to some specific instances show¬ 
ing they are obviously desirable. 

28670. You indicate the division of certain 
districts, and you suggest a number of districts in 
this Presidency which jou think might be divided 
with advantage. Are there a certain number 
H 495- 37 


which are too heavy to be adequately managed ? 
—I think some districts are too heavy to be 
adequately managed, but it would hardly amount 
to a division into two. Portions of 'other districts 
would have to be joined together and the whole 
divisions re-arranged. In no case, could I point to 
a district in which there is really work for two 
Collectors. 

28671. You would make three out of two or 
something of that sort ?—Yes ; perhaps Sdtara and 
Poonataken together would make three Collectorates. 

28672. Is it in that direction rather than in the 
multiplication of officers in existing districts that 
you think it will be most helpful to the Administra¬ 
tion ?—I think probably in that direction. 

28673. In the multiplication of units ?—Yes, 
because the Collector remains the hea’d of the 
district and is well-known to everybody, whereas 
in a very large district he is quite unknown. 

28674. Without specifying any particular 
number you think that an increase of posts in the 
Administration is desirable ?—Yes. 

28675. Several times in your evidence you 
have referred to the competitive examination for 
the I. O. S. as a “ cram” examination. Are you 
an Oxford or Cambridge man ?—An Oxford man. 

28676. Does it contrast with the Schools in 
Oxford Very much so. 

28677. Would you define it as a “cram” 
examination in contrast with the examination in 
the Schools ?—I should say a very large number of 
questions asked in the I. C. S. Examination are 
questions which directly follow the lines of the 
lectures which everybody goes to and text-books 
which everybody reads; so that you simply 
reproduce chapters in books which you have 
learned up beforehaud or have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of doing, instead of having the question 
put in such a light that you have to think it out 
yourself each time. 

2867S. Does that mean that the “ crammer ” 
has been more active with regard to this examina¬ 
tion than he is with regard to the Schools, or that 
the examination itself is of a different type ?—The 
examination is rather different in type. I have the 
examination papers here and \ have marked the 
questions which I consider to be “ cram ” questions. 

28679. Would it be fair to say that the 
examination is to a greater extent a test of 
acquirements of things that could be got up than 
a test of brains, as compared with the Oxford 
examination ?—I think that would be a perfectly 
true way of stating it. 

28680. That it does not test brain power so 
much as acquisition ?—That is so. 

28681. In your answer to question (124) you 
mention family considerations as grounds for 
retirement on a reduced pension. Could you 
explain what you mean there ?—I mean that a 
man might have an invalid wife or invalid children 
who could not live out in India, and it is hard 
luck on him to keep him out here separated from 
the rest of his family. 

28682. {Mr. Chauhal.) I have some difficulty 
iu understanding the last portion of your 
answer to question (9), I want to know on what 
your conclusion is based that the Indian Civilian is 
not really a representative of his class and race ?—• 

I mean the Civilian trained from the age of 17 
or 18 in England in purely Western ways, who has 
given up his own caste, very often his own reli¬ 
gious ideas, and the customs of his people and 
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adopted purely European ways of living. There¬ 
fore, although to a large extent he is representative, 
he is not entirely representative. 

28683. Have yon seen specific instances of 
Indian civilians returning from England who have 
lost touch with their people? Take the nine 
Indians who are in the Bombay Presidency, which 
are the only instances you can possibly have before 
your eyes. Looking at their ways can you say 
that they have lost all sympathy and touch with 
their race and people?—I do not attempt to 
say so. 

28684. So far as you see the Indian civilians 
returning from England after four or five years' 
stay there, have you found any actual instances 
. of their having lost touch with their people or of 
their being out of sympathy with their people ?— 
I say their relation to their people is very much 
changed by their education in England and they 
are no longer quite so representative as they 
otherwise would be. 

28685. Am I to understand that for a person 
to be a representative of his class and rase he 
must practise all the superstitions or other practices 
which his race have been observing for centuries ?— 
No. I think you may be a good Hindu without 
practising superstitious practices. 

28686. Although, I might have given up the 
beliefs or practices of my own class, still I am 
perfectly capable of understanding the feelings 
and ideas of my own people, although I may be 
living in English style?—That is so. 

28687. I want to understand something more 
about thesecramming ” institutions. Can you 
say that in those who have passed the Civil Service 
examination and are holding posts out here you 
can detect the ‘•'crammer’s ” element ? —I know for 
a fact that, in the year I went in for the Civil Service 
examination, 31 men spent more than three 
months at Wren’s and 18 men spent more than one 
year at Wren’s. 

28688. Your knowledge of the men might 
perhaps enable you to say that certain individuals 
passed by “ cramming,” but supposing six Indian 
Civil Servants came out after passing the competi¬ 
tive examination and you had them working here 
with you, could you in your intercourse with them 
trace the fact that they had only got in by 
“ cramming ” ?—Sometimes I might suspect it, 
but certainly I could not distinguish. 

28689. What is the disadvantage so far as the 
efficiency of the Service is concerned? Assume 
for a moment that a man is in a University in 
England for three years, and does not succeed in the 
examination the first time, and during the second 
year remains in a “cramming” institution and 
then passes, what is the disadvantage in that?— 
I think it may be conceded that “ cramming ” is 
not education, and that a well-educated man is 
more likely to be wise and sensible than a merely 
" crammed ” man. 

28690. But the man has been for three years 
at a University and has taken a degree there, and 
only stays for one year at a crammer’s institution. 
If he passes the examination where is the dis¬ 
advantage ? —Why not have the educated man 
who can pass at the first shot ? He is probably 
a more able and better educated man than the 
educated man who fails at first and afterwards gets 
through by “ cramming.” He ought to be a man 
of higher calibre at any rate. 

28691. You cannot say that in actual life you 
see the results of “cramming” from the way in 


which a man works when he gets out here, that ha 
is less efficient on account of having got through 
the examination by passing one year at a “ cram¬ 
mer’s ” ?—No. I should say very generally that a 
“crammed” man was probably le33 efficient than 
an educated man. 

28692. With regard to the time-scale you 
propose, take a young man who passed in the same 
year with you and who accepted Home Service : 
what would be his initial start at home?—I do 
not know, but I believe £200. 

28693. I want some information as to how 
the initial starting pay of an Indian civilian here 
and that of the civilian at Home compares ?—I am 
sorry I have not got any figures. 

28694. (Mr. Macdonald.) With reference to 
your answer to question (115), where you say that 
32 out of 147 officers have had to go on leave on 
medical certificate, does the Civil list give us any 
information as to how many of these men have 
taken privilege leave before breaking down?— 
The Civil list does give such information. 

28695. Did you happen to look at it ?—No. 

28696. When did you have your last holiday 
yourself ? —I had three months the year before 
last. 

28697. And you have been working very 
steadily from that time till now ?—Yes, without 
a holiday. 

28698. How long have you been working 
without a break up to now ?—One and three- 
quarter years. 

28699. If you had chosen the Home Civil 
Service instead of the Indian Civil Service you 
would have had probably two months holiday in 
that time, would you not ?—Yes. 

28700. And the conditions of work at home are 
not so arduous as the conditions of work out 
here ?—That is so. 

28701. So that really, as a matter of fact, you 
would have been far more liberally supplied with 
holidays at Home than you have been here ? — Of 
course, we are accumulating furlough. 

28702. But, apart from accumulation, you 
would have had your holidays, and the justification 
for a holiday is that the strongest and most energetic 
men want a rest at least once a year, more parti¬ 
cularly when they are doing very heavy brain work 
and undertaking heavy responsibilities such as a 
member of the Indian Civil Servioe is doing ?— 
That is so. 

28703. Do you not think that it would be 
far better for yourselves if you had to take your 
holidays more frequently and were not allowed to 
accumulate them ?—If one took them more 
frequently I take it one would get shorter holi¬ 
days, and I do not see where one would be able 
to go. 

28704. Is the difficulty simply one of getting 
a place to go to ?—I do not think many people 
want to go to Simla or places like that, as there is 
nothing much to do there. 

28705. You have hill stations in Bombay ?—- 
Not very pleasant ones. 

28706. Still, there is the physical fact that you 
go on working for years without a break. How 
can anybody expect that you are going to keep fit 
under those circumstances ?—As a matter of fact 
we do have a considerable break once or twice a 
year. At Christmas we get twelve days, and as 
everybody gets it at the same time the majority of 
civilians go into Camp together and speed it in 
hard exercise, shooting or whatever it may be, and 
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it makes a very good and useful holiday in the 
middle of the cold weather. 

28707. But these figures, 32 out of 147, show 
a very heavy casualty, and I put it to you : How 
can you expect to have a light casualty sheet when 
you go on in the way you are going on, overwork¬ 
ing for long periods, accumulating leave, and then 
going in for a bout of holiday-making ?—Of course, 
that is true, but I think there are practical diffi¬ 
culties. There is the difficulty of having no place 
to go to, and there is the difficulty that it is always 
inconvenient to have somebody else in your office 
for about a month, because, he shelves all the work 
until you come back and you have to do it then. 

28708. That is the debit side of the account. 
W ould you put on the credit side of the account 
the broken health of the officers ?—Yes. 

28709. It is rather a bad position to be in, 
is it not?—We do not all break down. 

28710. But your casualty list is very heavy, 
as you have shown ?—Yes. 

28711. (1/r. Fisher.) When you were exam¬ 

ined for the Service was there a maximum 
number of marks?—Yes, 6,000. 

28712. That bad only been recently imposed ? 
—That was the first year. 

28713. The object of that was rather to limit 
recourse to a “crammer ”?—Yes. 

28714 Is it the opinion that this was done ?— 

I do not think it limited the “ cramming ” at 
all. On the contrary, as I have said, some men 
who have failed in the previous year, under the 23 
years’ course, came in under the 24 years’ course 
after one year’s “cramming”, and passed very 
high up. 

28715. Under the system of the maximum ?—• 
Yes, and with 24 years, which gave them a second 
trial. 

28716. I am not quite certain whether if your 
recommendations in your answer to question (51) 
with regard to the probationary course were 
carried out, you would prefer to have a probationary 
course in England or send the men straight out to 
India ?—Personally, I should prefer to continue 
the one year in England. 

28717. With a revised probationary course? 
-Yes. 

28718. Do you think that men would really 
settle down to work in one year ?—No, I do not 
think they would work very hard. 

28719. Then, why would you interpose this 
year between the examination and the period of 
training in India '(—I think there is a lot in the 
fact that one adjusts one’s point of view. A man 
knows where he is going to, and although he does 
not work very hard at a definite subject he reads 
round the thing a great deal. Just as the 
Governors when they are coming out are given 
notice six months beforehand and have time to read 
about the subject, so the same opportunities should 
be given to us. 

28720. In other words, it enables you to get 
up steam for your future work?—Yes. 

28721. (Mr. Madge.) Your suggestions in 
answer to question (1) seem to me to make for some 
recognition of family claims, having regard to the 
fact that a man cuts himself adrift from all home 
ties. Do you think if the Board of Selection 
which you recommend made some allowance , for 
family claims, other things being equal, it would 
be a good thing for the Serviee ?—I think if a man 


had family claims they ought to be apparent in 
his bearing or manner or in some way, apart from 
the fact that he is understood to be of a good 
family. 

28722. I mean a family that has served in 
India for instance ?—I do noc think the mere 
fact would be sufficient. 

28723. Admitting that the man has a high 
intellectual and moral standard, would you allow 
the Board to make some allowance for him if his 
father had served here for years and cat himself 
adrift from home opportunities ?—The Board 
suggested by me is simply a Board of Veto and I 
take it a man with a family in India would not be 
a man likely to be vetoed. Ido not think I can 
say more. 

28724. According to your answer to question 
(9) you want a fixed number of posts reserved for 
Englishmen : do you think the limit should be a 
statutory one, or changed from time to time 
according to the judgment of the Government at 
particular crises ?—I am afraid I have no opinion 
on the point. 

28725. If you have a fixed statutory limit you 
cannot change it within a certain considerable 
time, whereas if you left it to the Government 
here to fix that limit from year to year, it would 
leave it open to them to meet crises as they 
arose ?—I think it would be probably better to fix 
it by statute in the first instance. 

28726. With the risk of not being able to 
change it if it was absolutely desirable immedia¬ 
tely ?—Yes. 

28727. In your proposal for a separate examin¬ 
ation in India have you overlooked the fact that 
the present standard of education is so high as to 
secure the passing of but a small number of candi¬ 
dates, whereas the vacancies, declared for a parti¬ 
cular year, are declared with reference to aotual 
needs ? Supposing the successful candidates fall 
short of the vacancies, how would you fill up the 
gap ?—The examination would be competitive, and 
if the number of vacancies were six, the successful 
candidates would be the first six on the list, what¬ 
ever their qualifications. 

28728. But supposing the vacancies were a 
larger number and the standard of the examination 
was so high that a smaller number of candidates 
passed, and there was as a matter of fact a gap, 
how would you fill it up ?—If Indians would not 
accept the posts that were thrown open to them 
I think it would be necessary to appoint English¬ 
men. 

28729. How long would you wait ?—Ido not 
think the contingency is at all likely to happen. 

28730. Several Indian witnesses have told us 
that if there was a simultaneous examination in 
this country the number of successful candidates 
would be very small for a considerable number of 
years. What is the average number of vacancies 
each year ?—In this Presidency—7 - 2. 

28731. And you think the ohances are pretty 
equal of there being a successful number?—It 
would mean about one Indian per year and I take 
it he would be always forthcoming. 

28782. In your suggestions for repressing 
“cramming” do you think that if subjects were 
given instead of text-books the candidate would 
come off better ?— In most oases at present subjeets 
are given, not text-books. 
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28733. Irrespective of text-books ?—Yes. Eng¬ 
lish literature is the only one I think in which 
text-books are set. 

28734. But you said the questions set at 
present usually follow the lines of the text-books. 
Is it not desirable to dispense with text-books and 
just give the subjects generally ?—By text-books I 
mean any books which are the standard school 
authorities; I do not mean specially prescribed 
books for the Civil Service. 

28735. Do you think it better for a man to 
come out comparatively young or comparatively 
old with better formed character?—I think the 
latter. 

28736. As regards privilege leave, apart from 
considerations that have been already pressed 
upon you, it is said, that advantage is taken of 
privilege leave and the civilian today is allowed 
more furlough to go out of the country oftener 
than former generations of civilians went, that the 
older class of civilians stuck to the country and 
were Supposed to have acquired greater experience 
in that way. What is your view?—1 think it 
probably does to a certain extent militate against 
the personal knowledge cf the people which the old 
civilian used to have. 

28737. To that extent then it is not for the 
good of the country that there should be much 
accumulation cf leave ?—That is true. 

28738, If it is from consideration of health 
that people want to run away, it may be, that the 
present generation are not so robust as their 
predecessors ? — It may be so. 

28739. (Hir Murray Hammick.) With regard 
to this question of furlough, I think the statistics 
you produce are hardly correct on the face of them, 
although, perhaps, they may he accounted for by 
some special period. A great many of the last 
eight years of Bombay have been famine years, 
have they not ?—In a portion of the Presidency, 
yes. 

28740. And I suppose it was very difficult to 
get ordinary furlough during those years ?—Yes. 

28741. During the time of distress and famine 
in Madias ordinary furlough would be stopped. 
Was it stopped in Bombay ?•—1 think it was only 
stopped in 1900-01. As far as I know it has been 
fairly regular in all other years. 

28742. Very likely a number of these people 
who took a medical certificate found they could 
not get ordinary furlough, while it is exceedingly 
easy to get a medical certificate if you can piove 
you have been a certain number of years in the 
country and you are below par. Do not you think 
that might have happened here to account for this 
very large number of persons who took medical 
leave ?— In no case that has come under my notice 
has it been due to that. It has been due to the 
man breaking down from overwork. 

28743. You have known a good many of these 
32 cases as those of men who have actually broken 
down ?—I only know the recent cases. 

28744. With regard to the expense of junior 
officers, they have to buy tents, and I suppose you 
have a standard of tent you have to get ?—Yes, a 
certain size of tent. 

28745. In most Presidencies where civilians 
have to buy tents the Government lays down the 
class of tent they have to get. A Collector, for 
instance, haa to have a certain number of square 


feet of tent, and a Joint Collector has to have a 
tent of a certain size, and the Assistant Collector 
a tent of a certain size. Is there not a rule of that 
kind in Bombay ?— I think that rule applies only 
to office tents and you can purchase your own teat 
at your own convenience. 

28746. An Assistant Collector then can go 
oat in Bombay in a 90 lbs. military officer's tent 
if he likes ?— I think he could. 

28747. Perhaps that accounts for the large 
amount of sick-leave you get. I know that in 
Madras the Assistant Collector cannot possibly 
buy a decent set of tents under at least Es. 700 
and that leaves a very small margin for his horse 
and camp furniture." Your Es. 1,000, I think, is 
rather a narrow margin for an Assistant Collector 
to begin on, and I should say, it would almost 
cost him Es. 2,000. Did you manage to start on 
Es. 1,000 ?—I was calculating only one tent and 
one horse, but I take it most Assistant Collectors 
have two or three tents and two horses. 

28748. And he needs some furniture too ?— 
You generally hire that. 

28749. The result is that for the first three or 
four years, unless the I. C. S. man brings some 
money out with him to the country, he is probably 
under considerable reductions of pay ?—Yes. 

28750. And you think it very advisable to 
increase the pay of the I. C. S. and that the junior 
officers should receive a good deal of attention in 
that direction ?—I think they deserve attention. 

28751. _ As far as recruitment at Home goes, 
do you think that the idea that an Assistant Col¬ 
lector when he comes out has a very bad time 
financially is likely to affect the popularity of the 
Service at Home ?—Yes. I think the immediate 
prospects of a man who very likely has some debts 
make a considerable difference. 

28752. When you passed your examination 
did you take notes of cases ?—No. 

2*753. Did you attend the Law Courts ?—No. 

28754. If you had a system under which 
candidates attended Law Courts and had to take 
notes of a certain number of cases, take down the 
actual depositions and all the points that were 
raised by the lawyers appearing on either side, and 
the remarks of the Judge on the various points, 
and those papers had to be submitted to the 
examiner who subsequently examined the candidate 
and produced the papers at the viva voce examina¬ 
tion, and cross-examined the candidate on the notes 
and proceeded to value them, you would quite 
understand that a system of that sort might be very- 
profitable to a Civil Servant ? — I agree. 

28755. [Mr. Heaton.) So far as you know, do 

Assistant Collectors go about in 90 lbs. tents?_ 

Certainly not. 

28756. They have a much better class of tent 
than that?—Yes. 

28757. [Lord Honaldshay.) I just want to 
ask a further question to clear up a suggestion 
made by Sir Murray Hammick. His suggestion 
that some of this medical leave to which you have 
referred might have been medical leave in name 
but ordinary furlough in fact is surely not the case, 
because none of these men had served for eight 
years, and I understand that no officer is entitled 
to ordinary furlough until he has served eight 
years ?—That is so. 

28758. That suggestion, therefore, must be 
irrelevant ?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

28759 (1). What is your experience of the 
■working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service ? Do you accept it as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle?—The working of the pre¬ 
sent system of recruitment seems to me generally 
satisfactory in principle. By that I mean that 
I have not heard of any rival system calculated, 
in my opinion, to yield better results. The 
broad general education now ensured seems to 
me to give excellent raw material for the 
formation of good public servants. I attach 
great importance to the avoidance of nepotism 
m Indian appointments, and I doubt whether 
any other system would be equally successful in 
securing this advantage. 

28760 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—In the present 
state of India, I think, that the introduction of 
simultaneous examinations would be premature. 
Speaking generally, I am of opinion that the 
successful candidates in England are likely to 
become good administrators not so much by 
reason of the qualities which the competitive 
examination discovers as by reason of certain 
qualities which, in the average, such candidates 
are assumed to possess : among such qualities I 
would reckon firmness of character, readiness to 
initiate measures and to accept responsibility, 
and a general desire for fair play between con¬ 
tending castes or sections of the community. 
My experience suggests that these qualities may 
be rightly assumed to exist in English candi¬ 
dates for office in India, but, I regret to say that, 
so far as my experience goes, it would not yet 
be safe to make any such general assumption in 
the case of Indian candidates. Comparatively, 
lew Indians extend their vision to the general 
welfare of the country ; most are concerned only 
with the interests of the caste or sub-division of 
a caste to which they happen to belong. The 
Jlnglishman, from his necessary aloofness from 
such concerns, is in an exceptionally advan¬ 
tageous position for doing justice between all 
classes, whereas, even the best of Indian officers 
are, I think, not infrequently embarrassed by 
social or caste pressure. Moreover, in the present 
state of the country’s development, I apprehend 
that, if simultaneous examinations were intro¬ 
duced without restriction, there would be serious 
danger of swamping the administration with 
members of one particular caste in whose inte¬ 
grity and impartiality members of other creeds 
and castes do not by any means place implicit 
reliance. It is also, I think, certain that in the 
present condition of India mere intellectual 
ability is not by itself a sufficient equipment for 
a good administrator. He must, as I have sug¬ 
gested above, possess many other virtues which 
no intellectual examination could test. In India 
there is a tendency for the intellectual classes to 
be merely intellectual, and to show somo want 
of interest in out of door work, and some want 
of capacity to handle disorder or tumult with 
firmness. It is also my belief that India is a 
decidedly aristocratic country, i.e., the masses of 
the people attach more importance to genealogy 
than to brains. If an Indian officer, of whatever 
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intellectual capacity, is known to be of humble 
origin, he is apt to command less respect than he 
deserves. Hence, also the extreme importance 
of good manners among our officers. I believe 
the evil effects of bad manners shown by English¬ 
men to Indians are practically incalculable. 
But I do not suggest that such cases are of 
frequent occurrence. 

28761 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination j ( b ) combined nomination and 
examination ; or ( c ) any other method ? If so, 
please describe fully what system you would 
recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that whatever the system all classes 
and communities should be represented ? If so, 
how would you give effect to this principle ?— 
On the above and similar grounds I am not able 
to approve simultaneous or separate examin¬ 
ations in India as an independent means of 
recruitment. But, I see no valid objection to the 
selection of Indian candidates by a system of 
combined nomination and examination. In a 
country where every post or office tends to be¬ 
come hereditary, care would have to be taken to 
prevent the appointment of the indifferent sons 
of good fathers; but that need not be an in¬ 
superable difficulty. In the case of appointments 
to judicial offices the power of appointing should, 

I think, be vested in the High Court, or, at 
least, that Court should have a concurrent voice. 

I consider it very desirable that, so far as 
possible, all classes and communities should be 
represented. By “ so far as possible ” I mean 
to the extent to which the principal communities 
of any Province are able to produce candidates 
fitted in all respects for State service. If, as I 
should prefer, the examination were merely, 
qualifying, each community would have a fair 
chance of being represented. 

28762 (11). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by “ Natives of India ” in India, do you consider 
that “Natives of India” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England, or would you re¬ 
strict that right to other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty?—Notwithstanding the part 
recruitment in India, I think, that Indians 
should still be eligible for appointment in Eng¬ 
land. For the most valuable part of the training 
received by an Indian in England appears to me 
to consist in his intelligent observation of the 
institutions of a country which has no caste 
and which either is governed, or strives to be 
governed, on the principles of fair play to all and 
“ the tools to the man who can use them/’ 

28763 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the pre¬ 
sent system of promoting to “ listed ” posts officers 
of the Provincial Civil Services ? If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend 
in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Services?—In my opinion any such system of 
selection in India should be in the room of, and. 
not supplementary to, the present system of pro* 
motion to “ listed ” appointments among officers of 
the Provincial Services. But, the change would 
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be subject to the just hopes and expectations of 
the gentlemen already in the Provincial Services. 

28784 (18). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
<>f the Indian Civil Service ?—I should much 
deprecate any separate method of recruitment 
for the Judicial branch. 

28765 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay's Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that “the examination should be of 
such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote him¬ 
self, have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he had spent in preparing himself 
to be examined/’and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that. may be useful in a subsequent Indian 
career, but the ordinary well-educated young 
man of the period ?—The principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee seems to me un¬ 
questionably sound. A man’s real training as a 
servant of the State begins after he lands in 
India, and the only specialised subjects which I 
would recommend are Indian languages and law. 

28766 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that “ Natives of India ” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ? —Yes, if the administration is to retain 
its character as British. On several important 
points of administration the current Indian 
notions differ sharply from the English, and 
there is reason to think that on such points even 
advanced Indian opinion is only beginning, 
tentatively and uncertainly, to follow the Eu¬ 
ropean lead : as an instance, I may mention the 
subject of preventive measures against epidemic 
disease. 

28767 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of Jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-hooks of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction; (iv) the teaching of 
(a) Indian Geography, (J) Political Economy, 
(c) Accounts ?—I am strongly of opinion that 
all these matters should form part of the candi¬ 
date’s curriculum. I attach particular import¬ 
ance to ;—(i) the compulsory attendance at the 
Law Courts and the reporting of cases ; (ii) the 
teaching of Indian Law j (iii) the teaching of 
the Indian Vernaculars with special attention 
to colloquial instruction. 

, 28768 (53). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ?—In England. 

28769 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisation 
of Oriental Studies in London (1909) the view 
is taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers 
can be given better in England than in India, 
because of the difficulties which junior civilians 
would experience in learning these subjects in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian district 
head-quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s 


point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study 
in a tropical climate. Do you consider that 
these objections could be met by a suitable 
scheme of instruction in India ?—I think that 
these objections are very serious and could not 
be met by a suitable scheme of instruction in 
India. 

28770 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes T 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi¬ 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and 
if not, how could this best be remedied ?—The 
allegation is often made, but I have never seen 
any real evidence that such deterioration - has 
occurred. At the same time I am not satisfied 
that European officers always attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the Indian languages. I 
would make the examinations stricter, and I 
would offer rewards and grant special facilities 
for high proficiency. Much of this is done even 
now in theory, but the exigencies of the service 
prevent much practical good. There are many 
languages and senior men must at times be 
posted to districts of which they do not know 
the language; but, if the importance of the 
general principle is recognised and accepted, the 
practical difficulties may be much reduced. 

28771 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and 
to officers selected for the Judicial branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
Barristers’ Chambers or other), and what con¬ 
ditions do you propose ?—The following note 
was written by me on the 18th January last on 
this subject at the invitation of the Government 
of Bombay:—- 

“ It should be premised that this note has to 
be written at a distance from any opportunity 
of consulting either other interested officers or 
books of reference. It must, therefore, be read 
as embodying only my present impressions 
which would be liable to correction or qualifica¬ 
tion on further information. 

“2. In reply to question (IS), I think that 
the present method of recruitment for the 
Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service 
should be maintained. I attach great importance 
to the general education and culture secured by 
our present methods and I am not aware of any 
system calculated to yield better results in these 
respects. It is, of course, essential that our 
Judges in India should be lawyers, and I would 
spare no pains to make them expert and 
accomplished lawyers ; but it is, in my view, 
desirable that they should not be mere lawyers. 
It is important to the right discharge of their 
duties that they should be thoroughly familiar 
with the language, customs, religious and social 
observances, and modes of thought of the 
Indian peoples among whom their work lies. 
These qualifications are, I think, more likely to 
be obtained by our present system of recruit¬ 
ment than by any system which concentrates 
its aims too early and too exclusively on the 
study of the law. The onus is, of ..course, on 
those who advocated a change, and I can only 
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say that up to now I have not heard of any 
alternative system which I should prefer to that 
which now obtains. 

“ 3. But if, as I think, the present system 
supplies the State with excellent material out 
of which to make lawyers and Judges of more 
than ordinary competence, then it becomes of 
capital importance to turn that material to the 
best account. It is here, I venture to think, 
that we have hitherto failed, and here, 
consequently, that reform should be introduced. 
I would make no change in the Civilian’s 
career up to the point where, having passed 
all his examinations, he has spent at least six 
years in moving about among the villages in 
his charge and so getting to know the people 
and their language with an intimacy which 
no later experience is likely to furnish. When 
these foundations have been laid, the addition 
to the technical legal training, which would 
have been begun in England, should be made. 
If possible, the young man should be given 
facilities to be called to the Bar. The exigencies 
of the service may, however, stand in the way 
of any general measure of this kind; and, in 
that case, the Civilian (say, on his first furlough) 
should read in the Chambers of a practising 
equity Barrister in England. The Barristers 
competent to receive young Civilians in this 
way should be carefully selected—which might 
be done in consultation with the India Office— 
and their certificate at the end of the period of 
study should entitle the Civilian to such emolu¬ 
ments as would prevent his being out of pocket 
by thus fitting himself for the service of the 
State. 

“ 4. I desire to add that, except as conferring 
a certain professional cachet which even hostile 
critics would feel bound to respect, I do not 
attach any overwhelming importance to mere 
call to the Bar. After all, so far as I am aware, 
the recruitment of the Bench from the Bar is 
peculiar to England: France and Germany, I 
believe, obtain perfectly competent Judges by 
other means. Moreover, the mere call affords 
but little promise of the candidate’s future 
eminence as a lawyer; and for practical 
purposes I should doubt whether the knowledge 
thus obtained would be as useful (as the insight 
into legal methods, legal procedure, legal habits 
of thought, which would be gained by diligent 
study under a Barrister in good practice. In 
this context it is important to notice that 
difficult questions of pure law are rarely 
encountered in our District Courts: more than 
three-fourths of a good Judge’s working time 
is occupied in the even more difficult task of 
finding correctly on disputed questions of fact. 
That, beyond all comparison, is his main duty; 
and to do that accurately and sagaciously 
demands many more qualities than those which 
count in an examination for the Bar. Among 
such qualities I would reckon patience, robust 
common sense, and a real living knowledge of 
the Indian people, their customs and languages: 
with these gifts, and with exhaustive codes on 
every branch of law lying ready to his hand, a 
man with no pretensions to be a learned lawyer 
would, in daily practice, be a far more efficient 
District Judge than the subtlest or profoundest 
of lawyers who lacked these gifts. In actual 
daily work and practice there is all the 
difference in the world between a law Lecture- 


room and a Judge’s Court, whether the Court 
is in India or England.” 

28772 (65). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ?—Yes. 

28773 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch? If so, please 
give details ?—Yes : I think every man selected 
for judicial office should spend at least six 
months as an original Judge trying original suits. 

28774 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend ?—In my opinion the rates 
of pay and grading are insufficient. There 
should be a time-scale for junior officers: the 
scale should begin at Rs. 450 and should run on 
to Rs. 1,3 iO after 12 years’ service. I think also 
that Judges and Collectors can make out a very 
strong case for increased pay. Work has 
increased very much; and living has grown much 
more expensive both in India and in England. 
Sessions Judges in Bombay are noticeably worse 
paid than in other Provinces : this should be 
remedied. I desire to add that in my view it 
should be incumbent on Government to provide 
suitable residences for the Collector and the 
Judge of each district at a fair rent. Those 
officials are permanent aud should be provided 
for. Of the two, the Judge is the less favoured. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service, 

28775 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19 th August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration?— 
My note on this subject must be confined to the 
Subordinate Judges. I have some experience of 
these gentlemen and their work, and I regard 
them, on the whole, as a highly efficient body 
of public servants. It is my opinion that their 
claims on the State are at present under¬ 
estimated both as regards remuneration and in 
other ways. I find that much dissatisfaction 
at present exists with the present method of 
appointment by Government. I am bound to 
say that I share that feeling. The present 
system seems to me unsatisfactory as regards 
the candidates themselves, and not well calculat¬ 
ed to secure the best men for the service. That 
system, as I understand it, is briefly this : after 
passing their final examinations, those gentlemen 
who wish to enter the Subordinate Judiciary 
submit their applications to the Private Secre¬ 
tary. There the applications remain for some 
years until a particular candidate is selected and 
appointed: sometimes he is the senior on the 
list; very often he is not. But no candidate 
knows why a junior man is selected over his 
head. Moreover, the system is complicated by 
what are called “ qualifying posts,” which are a 
device invented in order to overcome or evade 
the usual restrictions as to age on first appoint¬ 
ment ; a candidate by obtaining one of these 
“qualifying posts” can keep his claim alive 
indefinitely, whatever his age may be. Many 
of these qualifying posts are on such low salary 
that the incumbent necessarily suffers in prestige 
aud dignity: there are obvious disadvantages 
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in suddenly converting a poorly paid clerk into 
a Judge. Further, the absorption of these posts 
by men who have no intention of retaining them 
blocks the proper flow of promotion among the 
clerical establishments. Also, many of the posts, 
though technically “ qualifying,” are not really 
so, because they involve duties of a merely minis¬ 
terial character, so that the holder of such a post 
is in a fair way to forget whatever law he once 
knew. Such a system seems to me bad for the 
State, for really capable men prefer to take their 
chance at the Bar rather than submit to these 
uncertainties and disadvantages. It is also bad 
for the candidates themselves, for it prompts 
them to rely not on their merits, but on all sorts 
of chits and testimonials which they can succeed 
in extracting from highly placed officials. 
Probably, a better system would be to offer the 
"ascertained number of vacancies in any year to 
the successful candidates of that year in the 
order of their passing and to make the appoint¬ 
ments, when they fall in, consistently in that 
order among those who have accepted the offer : 
this order should not be departed from, except 
for reasons stated. There is also, I gather, a 
wide-spread feeling in the Department that the 
appointments, or at least the promotions of the 
Sub-Judges, should be made by the High Court, 
and not by Government. As at present advised 
I should favour such a change. In actual fact 
the efficient administration of justice is the 
peculiar concern of the High Court, which has 
the best opportunities of knowing, and makes it 
'its business to know, the varying capacities of 
the Subordinate Judges ; so far as I am aware, 
no such advantages can be claimed, or would be 
claimed, for the executive Government, which 
is fully occupied by State business of other kinds. 
While on this subject, I think it my duty to 
refer to another point which is causing some 
discontent throughout the Judicial branch, espe¬ 
cially the Sub-Judges: I mean the recent rule 
laying down that no Judge of the High Court is 
in future to become a member of the Executive 
Council. I am, of course, conscious that this 
-objection may seem to come with a certain want 
ofgrace from one who, if the Rule were other¬ 
wise, might conceivably be himself an aspirant 
to the higher-paid office. But, I must risk 
suggestions of that sort which I can do the more 
composedly as I am perfectly content with my 
own work and cherish no ambitions elsewhere. 


The point is that, with an Executive Council 
denuded of a judicially experienced officer, the 
impression prevails widely that judicial affairs 
and judicial functionaries run the risk of re¬ 
ceiving far less attention than they deserve, 
that the interests of the department are apt to 
be subordinated to those of other departments 
which are more closely in touch with the Ex¬ 
ecutive Government or of which the Executive 
Government more easily recognises the im¬ 
portance. With great deference and respect, 
I am of opinion that there is good ground for 
such apprehensions—not in the least, because the 
Government is conscious of any preferences, 
but because it is so immersed in its own heavy 
cares of direct administration that it has little 
time or opportunity to study the needs of the 
Judicial branch with the same attention which 
the High Court is in a position to devote. I am 
also of opinion that the rank and precedence of 
Sub-Judges should be higher than they are. 

28776 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestion 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 
In regard to appointments to Assistant Judge- 
ships I am decidedly of opinion that, if such 
appointments are not to be made entirely by the 
High Court, they ought to be strictly subject 
to the High Court's approval and concurrence, 
Promotions to Sessions Judgeships from the 
Indian Bar, should, in my opinion, be usually 
restricted to gentlemen who have served as 
Government Pleaders. Such service improves 
their capacity as Judges of fact in Criminal 
cases, a matter in which Indian gentlemen 
without special training, cannot be said to be 
quite satisfactory. In such cases there is fre¬ 
quently visible a tendency rather to reach an 
acquittal than to deal fairly with the evidence, 
and in private conversation one is often met 
with the view that it is useless to convict a 
murderer seeing that his conviction cannot 
restore the deceased to life. Such views, ex¬ 
pressed or implicit, and a certain timidity in 
dealing with the more serious offences against 
the person are, I think, only to be removed by 
such training as the Government Pleaders 
receive. 


Mr. S. L. Batchelor, called and examined. 


28777. {Chairman.) You are a Judge of the 
High Court of Bombay ?— I am. 

28778. You are opposed to simultaneous 
examinations ?—I am. 

28779. But you see no valid objection to 
.selecting Indian recruits for the Indian Civil 
Service in India by a system of combined nomination 
and examination?—Yes. Perhaps, I rather over¬ 
stated that; when I said I saw no valid objection 
to it, I meant that if, all things considered, some 
jrach measure had to be taken, that was a better 
measure than the open competition. 

28780. Do you think that the present single 
open competition gives sufficient opportunity for 
the admission of Indians into the Service ?—I am 
not prepared to say that it does give sufficient 
opportunity. 


28781. You would like to see some additional 
opportunity afforded to them ?—Yes. My own 
leaning is to afford that opportunity rather by 
promotion from the Provincial Civil Service. Of 
course, it would not give you technically I. 0. S. 
men, but it would give you men holding 
the same offices and drawing very much the 
same pay. If that was not considered suffi¬ 
cient to meet what the Commission held to be the 
legitimate aspirations, then rather than allow the 
pure competitive system I would fall back on this 
alternative. 

28782. Have you any idea to what extent you 
would admit Indians by means of an examination 
in India ?—No, I am not prepared to give a 
figure. 
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28788. Have you thought out at all what 
scheme would be the most desirable for carrying 
out an examination in India? For instance, 
woujd you have one which would be open to the 
whole of India or one which would be open to a 
select number of candidates from each Province in 
India ?—I should prefer that it be open to a select 
number of such candidates and that it should not 
be a merely literary examination. 

28784. Do you consider there is room for an 
increase of Indians in the Service today ?—I think 
there is room, but I am rot prepared to say for 
how many more. I think the door ought to be 
widened, but I am not prepared to say exactly 
how far it ought to be widened. 

28785. Do you think that on general political 
grounds the demand made is one which should be 
considered favourably ?—Partly that, and partly 
I think owing to the promise which Indians have 
given and are now giving of being able to hold 
superior posts. I think probably that at first 
there would have to be some little sacrifice in 
efficiency, but my own idea is that that might be 
accepted up to a certain point. 

28786. You think that that sacrifice of 
efficiency will tend to diminish as time goes on ?— 
I think it probably will tend to diminish; that is 
my hope and my belief. 

28787. Were such a scheme of a separate 
examination as you have put forward introduced, 
you would abolish promotion from the Provincial 
Service to “ listed ” posts ? --1 am afraid that would 
have to be done because one is really an alternative 
of the other. 

28788. But you would still retain a certain 
number of District Judgeships for the Bar ?—Yes. 
I should be prepared to offer a few to distinguished 
Government Pleaders. 

28789. Do you think that the abolition of the 
“listed” posts would have a discouraging effect 
upon officers in the Provincial Service ?—As I think 
I have said before, I would rather promote upwards 
from the Provincial Service than give appointments 
by means of this separate examination. 

28790. And you think that increased promo¬ 
tion from the Provincial Civil Service would meet 
the aspirations of those who desire to see an 
advance ?—I think it would meet a great many of 
them. 

28791. We have had an objection brought 
before us very often that under the present system 
those who attain to the position of the “ listed ” posts 
do so only late in life ?—That no doubt is so. 

28792. Can you suggest any means by 
which those posts could be occupied by younger 
men ?— I do not know at present of any reason 
why they Should not now be occupied by younger 
men who give sufficient promise, after five, six, 
seven or eight years’ service. I do not see any 
necessity in the nature of things why you are 
bound to wait until they are advanced in years 
before you give them “ listed " posts. 

28793. I suppose it would be difficult to 
select men over so many other peoples' 
heads ?—That would be a difficulty, but my own 
impression is that, whatever you do, you will be 
confronted with that difficulty in India. 

28794. Whilst that would be very popular with 
the fortunate persons selected, would the system, if 
brought into general practice, tend towards the 

i jopularity of the whole Service ?—No, not un- 
ess it was done with a sparing hand which, I think, 
H 495—-39 


is only another means of saying that the selection 
would have to be very careful. 

28795. In other words you mean that the 
selection of young men would have to be somewhat 
infrequent, and that, generally speaking, if you 
increased the " listed ” posts they would have to go 
in the ordinary course of seniority f—I think pro¬ 
bably it would work out that way. 

28796. Those who got to these posts by 
seniority would only get there at a considerably 
advanced age ?—That is true. 

28797. Can you tell us approximately what 
proportion of District J udgeships you would fill 
from the Bar ?—I should not like to see any 
proportion reserved for the Bar, but 1 should like 
to see a certain proportion reserved jointly for the 
Bar and the Provincial Service, so that, the appoint¬ 
ing authority, on a vacancy arising, would be 
free to select the best man from either branch. 

28798. Either from one of the inferior grades 
of the Provincial Service or from the Bar ?— 
Yes. 

28799. You would also appoint a proportion 
to the grade of Assistant Collectors ?—-Yes. 

28800. What proportion of these Assistant 
Colleetorships would you suggest should be filled in 
England and what proportion in India ?—I am 
not prepared to say. It is so long since I have 
been out of the Executive line. 

28801. Under your scheme for an Indian 
examination would you suggest a probationary 
course for Indians in England ?—Yes, that in 
my opinion is a very important part of it; I attach 
importance to that. 

28802. What would be the nature of that 
course and how loDg would you suggest it should 
last -1 should like to see at least three years 
in an approved University. 

28803. Would you like to see Indians col¬ 
lected as much as possible in one College ?—No, 
just the opposite. My idea is that, so far as 
possible, during those three years they should avail 
themselves of what opportunities they get of 
catching what one might call the English spirit— 

I do not know any better word for it. 

28804. Therefore, you prefer to see them 
distributed ?—Yes. I would certainly put every 
obstacle in the way of their going merely as a 
clique and settling down in one University and 
coming back to India very much the same as they 
went to England. 

28805. You do not apprehend the other 
difficulty, that if they go in small numbers they 
may find themselves somewhat isolated during 
their course ?•—That no doubt would be go, but I 
understand the India Office now are making rather 
good arrangements for their supervision. 

28806. Do you think the India Office supervi¬ 
sion would be such that they would be able to 
control the men in the College of a University ?— , 
I think it is a matter of detail which may be 
arranged in consultation with the India Office 
authorities. 

28807. Anyway, yon regard that as the less 
of the two evils ?—Yes. 

28808. You urge that probationers should 
get a good legal training ?—Yes, I would have 
that imposed upon all civilians during the period 
of probation in England. 

28809. Do yon also set store by the colloquial 
instruction in England ?—Yes. 

28810. Do you think that colloquial profi¬ 
ciency as distinguished from the foundations of 
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grammar can best be tangbt in England ?—It was 
taught tone. I was not at Oxford or Cambridge 
but at London, and at London both Marathi and 
Gujardti were taught to me. 

28S11. Did you find you could talk with the 
people very well when you came out?—Yes, on my 
English instruction. 

28812. Is not that rather exceptional ?—We 
had an Indian to teach us and that may be 
exceptional. 

28813. You have found by experience 
in India that you could learn the language 
from an instructor in England as well as if 
yon were going about amongst the people 
here ?—No, I would not go so far as that. In 
my particular case, I had learned enough to carry 
me round. The point I was making there was that 
I wished to insist on the colloquial part of it. 
All these vernacular languages, if they fall into 
the hands of a certain class of tutors in this 
country, become mere Sanskrit and that should be 
avoided at all costs. It is no use teaching that 
Sanskrit vernacular to a man, because the person 
you have to talk to is the man in the field, aud it 
is his language that the young Civilian should 
know. 

28814. It is in the field that the young 
Civilian mainly learns the language, is it not ?—• 
Yes, and it is to the field he ought to go first. 

28815. You set great store by the Indian 
going to England fer a three years’ course. What 
is your view about the European during his term 
of probation ?—W e had two years in my day, and 
I do not see any objection to that. 

28818. Do you think it is best passed in 
England ?—I think so. 

28817. And then the men should come out 
for an ordinary year’s probation under a Collect¬ 
or ?—Yes. 

28818. In regard to pay, would you be 
in favour of a time-scale for District Officers 
as well as for Junior Officers?—I cannot say, 
because that is a question I have not thought 
out j I only suggested a time-scale to remedy the 
real disadvantages under which the junior men are 
now labouring. 

28819. YVould you maintain the present system 
of recruitment for the Judicial branch ?—I would. 

28820. And select officers for the Judicial 
branch with not less than six years’ service ?—Yes. 

28821. You regard this six years’ service on 
the Executive side as a matter of importance in 
their subsequent career ?—I regard it as absolutely 
essential. 

28822. In your scheme the officer would take 
study-leave in Eogland ?—Yes, after he had been 
out in the country for some time and had sat as an 
original Judge for about a year. 

28S23. After he had been out about six 
years ?—About six or seven years. 

28824. You think that an officer should have 
some experience of the charge of a Sub-judge’s 
Court ?—I do. 

28825. Would you give him that experience 
before he goes to England for study-leave or on 
his return ?—Before he goes Home. 

28826. In answer to questions with regard to 
the Provincial Service I 6ee you explain at length 
your objection to the present appointment of the 
Subordinate Officers to the Judicial Provincial 
Service. You think that a better type of man 
could be appointed from that office by 'means of 
another method of appointment I do. 


28827. The present method being nomination, 
I take it from what you say that you would prefer 
to accept the results of competitive examination ?— 
No, it is not that. I think the post ought to be 
offered to those first on the list in any given year. 
They would not necessarily accept them, but you 
would take the first on the list who did accept and 
put those names down for that particular year. 

2S828. All the successful ones on the list would 
accept, would they not ? —1 believe not, even now. 
It would quite often happen that the first man 
would not accept because he would think he had a 
better chance at the Bar. We have a great 
number of Subordinate Judges who honestly 
believe, with some reason, that they have rather 
ruined their careers by coming into the Judicial 
Service. 

28829. Then the examination, you speak of, 
would not be a specific examination for the 
Provincial Service?—-No. 

28830. It would be an examination for entry 
to the Bar as well as to the Service, and 
the successful candidates would choose which 
they liked ?—It is an alternative method of 
recruiting to the Subordinate Judiciary. At 
present, there is no method or principle in it 
that anyone is able to detect, and that gives rise 
to a good deal of soreness and bad feeling. Men 
are passed over by juniors, and they wonder all 
their lives why they were so passed over. 

28831. You say that probably a better system 
would be to offer the ascertained number of vacan¬ 
cies in any year to the successful candidates of 
that year in the order of their passing; do yon 
mean by that an examination for the Provincial 
Service and that those who came out at the top of 
the list would enter it?—I mean that on their 
passing their qualifying Law examinations the head¬ 
men who pass in any given year should be offered 
these appointments. 

28832, You object to these appointments being 
made by the Government, and you would prefer 
to see them made by the High Court ? —Yes. 

28833-. I suppose as a matter of fact these 
appointments are made on the recommendation of 
the High Court, are they not ?—Some, but not all. 
After all, in the constitution, the power is with the 
Government, and the feeling of the Subordinate 
Judiciary—and I can speak for them as I have 
been spending rather a long tour amongst them— 
is that they are dissatisfied ; they 6ay the High 
Court is unable to protect their interests and is 
overborne by the Executive Government. 

28834. (Mr. Madge.) You attach some im¬ 
portance to what you call the conservative 
sentiment of the country ? —I do not think I said 
I attached importance to it. I think I quoted it 
as an observed fact. 

28835. Taking it as an existing fact, have you 
thought out any plan by which people of influence, 
of the kind you have in mind, can be attracted to 
the Service of the Government otherwise than by 
competitive examination?—No. I have thought 
of it, but I have never succeeded in thinking out 
any plan. The system seems to me to be beset 
with difficulties. You mean, to make some 
allowance not only for the candidate’s intellectual 
gifts and qualifications, but also for his genealogy 
and parentage ? 

28836. Yes ?—I have not been able to think 
.of any scheme to secure that. 

28887. Having regard to the great important 
of enlisting that element in the Government, I 
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have asked other witnesses whether on the Civil side 
you could not have some arrangement corresponding 
with that which Lord Curzon aimed at with the 
Cadet. Corps, and one witness suggested the creation 
of Rajkumar Colleges within British territory ?— 
Personally, I should be very much opposed to that. 
I think it is in violent antithesis to the spirit we 
are endeavouring to implant in India. 

28838. You mean the democratic spirit ? —I do. 
28839. You have had experience as an Execu¬ 
tive officer before you joined the Bench ?—Yes. 

28840. For what period?—I suppose I was 
about ten years on the Executive side. 

28841. Do you not find that the general ex¬ 
perience gained by you as an Executive officer has 
proved of great value to you as a Judicial officer ? 
—It has been invaluable. 

28842. From your experience of ten years do 
you not think it wiser to delay the period of 
bifnrcation to as late a period as possible ?—As pos¬ 
sible, of course, but how far would it be possible? 
I say six or seven years, though I am not wedded 
to any particular figure. If you delay it longer 
than that there is the risk that a man is set and 
his mind has taken what one may call the Execu¬ 
tive ply. 

28843. Do you think the Executive frame of 
mind is at all opposed to the Judicial frame of 
mind ?—I do not suggest it is opposed ; I say it 
is something different. 

28844. When you said you were willing to 
make some sacrifice in order to advance Indian 
officers, had you in mind both the Executive and 
the Judicial side ?—-I had. 

28845. As regards the Provincial Service, do 
you think the Government manages to get 
much the same class of men in the Provincial 
Service as those who go Home to compete for the 
Civil Service ?—I do not know whether the men 
we get in our Provincial Service are the same 
stamp of men a3 those who come Home to compete 
for the Indian Civil Service. Do you mean in 
worldly position or educational qualifications ? 

28846. They may be a little poorer, as you 
can judge from their not being able to pay to go to 
England., but I mean apart from mere money. 
Some witnesses have told us that they are pretty 
much the same class of men and I should like to 
have your opinion on the subject ? —I am afraid 
I cannot answer that question as I am not sure 
what the question is. 

28847. My reason for asking that question 
was to put another, namely: What is your 
objection, if you have any, to limiting recruitment 
for the Indian Civil Service to promotions from 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—That is the leaning 
of my own opinion. I would rather do that, 
because you are there dealing with men who have 
actually shown that they are men who have 
imbibed something of what we understand to be 
the Western spirit of administration as opposed to 
the Eastern, whereas, the other men are more or 
less unknown. 

28848. That is to. say, the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating ?—Quite so. The best examination 
is the work done, 

28849. Do you think that the interests of the 
great, ignorant masses generally run in the sama 
direction as those of the smaller educated class ? 

If there should be any difference, the Government 
in taking note of its responsibilities has to consider 
both these facts ?—I suppose the interests of the 
inarticulate millions of India are to be well 


governed and above all ‘to be fairly governed. 
That I regard as tbeir great interest. I think the 
claims of the other class, which ought to be con¬ 
sidered very benevolently, must be considered 
subject to the claims of these millions to be well 
and fairly governed. 

28850. With regard to the time-scale, do you 
think that it would be better, especially with 
regard to the younger men, to have a pro rata 
increase all round instead of a time-scale ?—-I am. 
afraid I cannot answer that. As I said to th# 
Chairman, I only adopted that as one sort of means 
of meeting the present mischief under which junior 
men in the Service are labouring in the matter of 
poor pay; but I have not thought out the question 
and I am not competent to give an opinion as 
between alternative measures. 

28851. With reference to the general rise of 
prices, that evil would be remedied partly by as 
increase all round ?—Yes. 

2SS52. That has been done on the Bengal 
side of the country with reference to the lower 
posts?-~I agree that is the evil to be remedied. 

_ 28853. And does not that seem to be the 
simplest way of remedying it ?—It does. 

28854. (Mr. Fisher.) At what age does a mau 
become a Government Pleader ?—I should say ha 
would be lucky if he got it at thirty. 

28855. Is he appointed by the High Court ?— 
I really could not tell you. 

28356. About what age would you expect the 
Government Pleader to be promoted into the Civil 
Service ?—I think in the past they have beau 
rather elderly menbut I think the present ten¬ 
dency is to appoint them rather younger. 

28857. But in any case, I do not suppose you 
would get your Sessions Judge under 35 ?—No. 

28858. How would that compare with th# 
Indian Civilian in the same post now ?—I do not 
think there would be any very great difference. 

28859. I presume that the Sessions Jadge 
who had been a Government Pleader might look 
forward, if he were a very good man, ultimately, 
to a position in the High Court ?—Yea 

28860. Is it your experience that the standard 
in the Provincial Service is gradually rising ?—I 
am afraid from my own experience I am hardly 
competent to speak, but I am assured by men who 
ought to know, chiefly the old Subordinate Judges 
and Subordinate Judges who have retired, that it 
is not rising but rather falling, that the present 
recruit into the Provincial Service—speaking only 
of Subordinate Judges—is probably not quite such 
a good man a3 was the case earlier. 

28861. (Mr. Macdonald.) Yon say in answer 
to question (7) that comparatively fesv Indians 
extend their views to the general welfare of the 
country and most are concerned only with the 
interest of a caste or sub-division of a caste to 
which they happen to belong. Would, you say 
that is true of the University educated Indian as 
well as other Indians ?—It is far leas true of the 
English educated Indians than it is of the generality 
of Indians. 

28862. With reference to Indians educated 
in Indian Universities, what do yon say ?—It ia 
less true of them also. 

28863. So that that statement made ia 
oonneotion with opinions regarding simultaneous 
examinations would require to be taken with a 
certain degree of qualification ?—No. I think ifc 
requires to be read strictly a3 it is written: “ con*- 
paratively few Indiana.” J think that is still tru# 
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lut it would not fce true to say <! comparatively 
few educated Indians.” 

28864. Is it not your answer with reference 
to educated Indians ?—No, it was not so in my 

xnipd. 

28866. I only want to get it quite clear, 
because you see it is only educated Indians who 
go up for this examination ?—I see the equivoca¬ 
tion : it might be read so. 

28866. Then towards the last part of your 
answer to question (30) you make certain proposals 
regarding what seem to me to he two sections 
of the Indian Civil Service, cne being the section 
of the Indian Civil Service as we know it, hut if 
we were to recommend your proposal would we not 
•be creating another section with other qualifica¬ 
tions ?—Yes, I think you would. 

28867. Would you not lun the very grave 
danger of destroying the coherent unity of the 
whole Service? Tou would have two grades of 
men and, therefore, would you not have two grades 
of responsibility being created ?— I think you 
would destroy what you may call the theoretical 
unity of the Service, but that I thought was a 
fair price to pay to avoid the dangers of the other. 

28868. It is a thing that we should not 
recommend without very grave reasons ? Is it not 
very much better, if possible, to keep the unity 
within this higher grade of the Public Service ?— 
I do not know that I should agree that any great 
sacrifice ought to be made merely in the pursuit of 
theoretical unity of a Service. If real and sub¬ 
stantial advantages weie gained to the Indian 
aspirants, I should be inclined to content myself 
with that, if my view is adopted as regards the 
inadvieability of simultaneous examinations. It all 
ultimately depends on that. 

• 28869. You agree that it is desirable sometimes 
and on certain occasions to sacrifice a certain 
amount of efficiency in order to gain a larger 
end ?—I do. 

■ 28870. But as soon as that sacrifice.is made, 
of course, all the energies of the Government would 
be to undo that sacrifice so as to bring the whole 
of the cadre up to its regular efficiency ?— Yes. 

28871. If you divide your cadre by the method 
of recruitment do not you make it absolutely im¬ 
possible to overtake the sacrifice that you have 
made as a temporary expedient ?—I do not think 
you do. I do not think you necessarily make it 
impossible. 

28872. Would it not be far more politic to 
sacrifice the efficiency, if you have to sacrifice it, 
by a system which with a little screwing up can 
ultimately he made to fce a uniform system of 
recruitment ?— Ceteris paribus I quite agree, but 
I do not agree that the other things are equal. 

28873. Does not the proposal for simultaneous 
examination meet my view with which, on the 
whole, you agree, rather than the particular pro¬ 
posal which you yourself suggest ?—Yes. My only 
objection is, as I have endeavoured to say, that 
although the theory cf simultaneous examinations 
can be put both upon the ground you state and 
upon other grounds, yet in India you would have to 
pay for, it such a price as I for my part am not 
now willing to pay. 

* 28874. You think the sacrifice of efficiency 
would be so great ?—Yes, and in my opinion the 
diminution of the prestige of the Service, which 
may be another way of saying the same thing, 
would be so great that at present I am not prepared 
to advocate it* 


28875. You have said that in your recent tour 
you found there was an opinion held by the 
Subordinate Judicial Service that its interests were 
overborne by the Executive Government, and that 
the High Court could not protect it. Would you 
mind telling us a little hit more in detail what is 
exactly meant by that ? Is it that in the minds 
of these officers there is a feeling, whether rightly 
or wrongly held, that their judicial merits are not 
properly recognised by the Government ?—I think 
there is a general feeling that Government are not 
very keenly alive to Judicial merits everywhere, 
that it is not, so to speak, the particular business 
of an Executive Government to enquire into 
Judicial merits. That feeling is held largely,. 
I think. 

28876. Does it take the form that the 
Subordinate Judicial officer feels that in the course 
of the exercise of his Judicial powers he must- do 
things that would be acceptable to the Executive 
officer ?— Emphatically not. 

28877. Does it take any form like that 
familiar to us by the arguments in favour of the 
separation of the Judicial from the Executive 
functions on the ground that the Executive, being 
superior, imposes its will upon the Judicial ?—No. 

28878. It takes no formllike that at all ?—No. 

28879. At the same time, however, you want 
all these appointments to be made by the Hmh 
Court?—Yes. 

28880. I suppose through the ordinary 
political method, that you make the recommenda¬ 
tions and the Government the appointment ? You 
would not make yourself the absolute appointer?— 
Yes, I should like the Court to be the absolute 
appointer without any intervention of the Govern¬ 
ment except such intervention as the High Court 
might desire to evoke at any given time In any 
time of doubt we should consult freely with the 
Government naturally, but I am keen on this, that 
the ostensible constitutional appointer should be 
the High Court and not the Government. 

28881. And that all appointments on the 

Judicial side should be made by the High Court ?_ 

Yes, that is my view. 

28882. Quite apart from Government inter¬ 
ference or Government sanction or Government 
approval ?—Yes. 

28883. Supposing that were done, would you 
still hold the same strong view that you expressed 
here regarding Judges being made members of the 
Executive Council ?—I have never yet contem¬ 
plated the possibility of getting this particular 
reform that I ask, so that I am rather “ gravelled ” 
for an answer. If we got this, that the High 
Court made all the Judicial appointments, I would 
still press that one member of the Council should 
he a Judge. I still- think that would be necessary.. 

28884. So far as you have expressed yourself 
in writing, I notice the reason why you press for 
this, that the Executive Government has a habit of 
overlooking the interests of the Judiciary ? — Yes. 

28885. But if those interests were adequately 
looked after by the High Court that argument, to 
put it mildly, would not he so strong ?—It would 
lose a good deal of its weight. 

28886. In your view do or do not these various 
judgments that you have passed upon Judicial 
requirements amount to an argument in favour of 
the separation of the Judicial from the Executive 
functions of the administration ?—In my view, 
no. On the gontrary, I am opposed to that. 
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28887. (Mr. Chauhal.) With regard to your 
proposal that the appointment of Sub-Judges 
should be left entirely in the hands of the Court, 
is the High Court necessarily in possession of all 
the information which it is necessary to have 
before appointing Sub-Judges?—At the present 
time, no ; we have not the duty to perform and 
therefore have no information in our hands. If 
we had the duty we should collect the information. 

28888. Supposing the duty were transferred 
to the High Court, would the High Court have 
the same means of ascertaining the antecedents 
of a candidate whieh the Government at present 
have?—I should say we should never be 
embarrassed by anything of that kind. We 
could easily find out. It would be the amplest 
thing in the world, for instance, to ask the 
Government. 

28889. Then you would practically introduce 
the same elements which strike you as elements 
of irregularity now ?—No. The element of 
irregularity which strikes me is, that the ostensible 
appointer is the Executive Government and ulti¬ 
mately the power of appointing rests with the 
Government. I say it ought to rest with the 
High Court whose particular concern and business 
and function it is to know what men are fit to be 
appointed Sub-Judges and what men amongst 
the Sub-Judges are fit to be promoted. 

28890. So far as the latter portion of your 
remark goes, the promotions are entirely governed 
by the High Court ?—They are not ostensibly. 

28891. But practically they are?—That may 
be so, but in my opinion it is very important to 
have it also ostensibly. The Subordinate Judges 
do not realise that at present. 

28892. Why should the first appointments be 
necessarily with the High Court?—Because I 
think the High Court is in the best position to 
know the kind of man likely to discharge Judicial 
functions adequately. I should say knowledge of 
that kind is more familiar to the High Court than 
to the Executive Government. If that is wrong 
then I am wrong. 

28893. How would the High Court know 
anything more about first appointments ? You 
prescribe a certain test of legal knowledge and a 
certain number of candidates pass that test, and 
out of that number some persons have to be 
appointed as Subordinate Judges. The question 
is whether Government should appoint them or 
the High Court should appoint them. How would 
the High Court have any better knowledge about 
them than the Government ?—Possibly they might 
not in the case of the first appointments, 

28894. So that your objections are not quite 
as strong m the case of first appointments as they 
are at any subsequent stage ?—That is so. 

28895. ‘You said that a portion of the Judicial 
Service might be usefully recruited from Govern¬ 
ment Pleaders and the Provincial Service. Would 
you confine it strictly to Government Pleaders or 
would you take any Pleaders of almost the same 
standing who have quite as much work and 
practice as the Government Pleader ?—I see the 
difficulty, and my opinion is not very decided, but 
at present I would confine it to the Government 
Pleaders owing to their exceptional opportunities 
of dealing with Criminal work. 

28896. It is just with respect to that point 
that I wish to have your opinion on something 
which is passing in my mind. The private practi¬ 
tioner no doubt is more often employed in defending 
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a ease than iu prosecuting ?—Almost always one 
might say. 

28897. It is often necessary to send out 
private practitioners from the High Court into the 
mufassal to conduct Government prosecutions, but 
that does not necessarily mean that if a private 
practitioner were asked to proseeute he would not 
be able to prosecute well ?—My experience is that 
they do not prosecute well. 

28898. You have known of eases in which 
Pleaders practising in the High Court have been 
taken out to conduct Government prosecution ?—• 
Yes. 

28899. Is it from the experience of their 
work that you have ventured this opinion ? —No, it 
is from my experience generally of private Pleaders 
engaged in conducting a Criminal prosecution. 

28900. What would your opinion be from, 
your experience of those eases which are conducted 
by private practitioners appointed by Government 
to conduct prosecutions ? Would not you include 
them in the same category as the Government 
Pleaders ?—No, I would not. 

28901. I think you said in answer to a 
question that experience as an Executive officer 
for a certain number of years was indispensable te 
a Judicial officer?—Yes. 

28902. Are there not in this Presidency 
instances of District and Sessions Judges who are 
doing their work without having served for any 
time in the Executive Department of the Govern¬ 
ment in their early stages ?—There are. 

28903. Do you find in the case of any 
gentlemen now in the Service that they are in 
any way appreciably handicapped on account of 
their ignorance of Executive work? -I am afraid 
I would rather not answer a question which is 
very embarrassing to me; it would be a High 
Court Judge pronouncing sentence on a Subordinate 
Judge j but I adhere to the opinion I have 
expressed. 

28904. You were asked by Mr. Macdonald as 
to whether the Executive officer imposed his 
Executive will on a Subordinate Magistrate, and 
you said no, and I quite agree with you there j 
but looking at the question from the other end, 
can you be quite sure that a Subordinate 
Magistrate in disposing of cases is not consciously 
or unconsciously swayed by his belief of what the 
Executive officer’s opinion is ?—I should be sorry 
to make that imputation against an Indian 
Magistrate. If you care to make it I would not 
make it. 

28905. Would you have opportunities of 
knowing whether that is really so ?—Assuredly. 
I should receive complaints I think. 

28906. Complaints from whom ?—Prom the 
Magistrate who felt himself intimidated. 

28907. I am afraid I have not made myself 
understood. Take a forest offence or an Afiikari 
offence, the trial goes on before a First Class or 
Second Class Magistrate, an Indian, and he decides 
in a particular way and probably convicts the 
accused. Can you as a superior Executive officer 
be sure that the Magistrate iu so deciding has not 
been unconsciously swayed by his opinion of what 
the opinion of his superior officer is ?—If he has 
been unconsciously swayed by something it is quite 
clear I should never have any knowledge of it. 

28908. But, if he has convicted how would 
it come to your knowledge that he has convicted 
because of a certain reason ? —If the thing Were 
at all general, if the Indian Magistrates felt that 
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they were under any disadvantage owing to the 
position occupied by the District Magistrate, I do 
hot think I should have spent all these years in 
this country in intercourse with Indian Magistrates 
without having ascertained that fact. 

28909. Unfortunately, your Magistrates have 
not the same legal training and the same general 
culture as your Subordinate Judges have ?—That 
is quite true. 

28910. But unless direct complaints came to 
you, you would not be in a position to know the 
matter in the way that practitioners are likely to 
know about it ?—I do not know. Practitioners 
I understand generally act upon instructions, 
.which instructions we often find to be very 
inaccurate. 

28911. This is not a question of acting on 
( instructions in the conduct of a case ; this is 
information which a practitioner might subse¬ 
quently obtain after the case is disposed of ?—From 
an interested party. 

28912. Not necessarily from an interested 
party. It may be even from the Magistrate him¬ 
self. Would you call him interested? Supposing 
in my experience a Magistrate, years after the dis¬ 
posal of a case, confessed to me that he was swayed 
in a particular way in deciding a particular 
case which I argued before him, that would be 
knowledge which is not likely to come to the ears 
of the superior officer and might come to the 
knowledge of the practitioner ?—Yes. 

28913. ( Sir Theodore Morison.) You said you 

would like to see Judicial appointments ostensibly 
made by the High Court ? - Yes. 

28914. Is that strictly constitutional ?—I 
really do not know, but I understand that it is. I 
have never had time or opportunity of verifying 
that and I do not know whether it is constitutional 
or not. 

28915 I am only asking you from the general 
knowledge one has that the representative of the 
Crown is the Government and the appointment is 
made by the Crown ?—There might be difficulty 
in the first appointments but I do not think there 
would be any constitutional difficulty with regard 
to promotions, and that is the point which I press 
most keenly. 

28916. I understand that it would not satisfy 
you if it were the same practice as iu other 
Provinces, that the recommendations should be 
made by the High Court and carried out with the 
Executive ?—That would not satisfy me. 

- 28917. In your answer to question (13) you 
say: “ I should much deprecate any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch, ,J 
but I understood you to say you were not opposed 
to the direct appointment of Government Pleaders 
or a certain proportion of the Bar to the Judicial 
Branch ?—That is so. 

2891 8. May I read that in the sense that you 
mean the Civilian Members who are to remain in 
the Judicial Branch are not to be separately 
recruited ?—Yes, that is all. 

■ 28919. You said there is an opinion abroad 

that the recruits to Government Service are not of 
a higher standard than they were. Do you think 
that the educated classes are showing greater 
aversion to Government Service, particularly, in the 
Judicial line, than they used to show ?-—No, I 
f.Linlr in this respect there is some manifestation of 
aversion, that .the Subordinate Judiciary now offers 
a less financially promising career to a good Indian 
lawyer than it used to offer. 


28920. You said it is quite conceivable that 
the man who passed at the top might prefer to 
take bis chance at the Bar. Do you think that 
would havq been so 15 or 20 years ago ?—No, I 
do not. 

28921. To that extent it is true there axe 
other careers which are becoming more attractive 
and for that reason we are not getting quite as 
good a class in Government Service as before ?— 
That is so. 

28922. ( Lord Ronaldshay.) When you express¬ 

ed your preference for recruiting Indians to the 
higher posts by means of promotion from the 
Provincial Service you had something more in 
your mind, had you not, than a mere extension of 
the listed post system ?—I do not know that I 
can answer that. 

28923. When yon said promotion from the 
Provincial Service did you merely mean promotion 
to a particular listed post or promotion to the 
Commission of the Presidency ?—I think I meant 
primarily promotion to the Commission. 

28924. You think there would be no insuper¬ 
able difficulty in selecting men at a sufficiently 
young age to put them on a par, when they were 
promoted, with their colleagues #ho had been 
recruited for the Commission in other ways ? —I 
do not think it would be insuperable. 

28925. (Mr. Heaton.) In answer to 
Mr. Macdonald you said that certain matters in 
your opinion did not form any basis in support of 
the separation of the Judicial and Executive 
functions, but you were dealing there with officers 
who exclusively perform Judicial functions, so that, 
of course, the question of Executive functions did 
not really come in ?—That is so. 

28926. With reference to the discontent of 
Subordinate Judges, is there a feeling amongst 
them that the present method of making appoint¬ 
ments is unsatisfactory ?—I should say a universal 
feeling, and I say that after making a two months’ 
tour throughout the districts where I met very 
nearly all the Sub-Judges of the Presidency. 

28927. And you have in your evidence sug¬ 
gested a modification of the method which now 
exists ?—Yes. 

28928. 1 believe you have very definite 
opinions about these qualifying appointments ?— 

I have. 

28929. Briefly, what would you say about 
them ?—I condemn them utterly. I say they have 
failed in practice, and I say they were such posts 
as never could have been expected to succeed, and 
in practice did not succeed. 

28930. As to appointments to “ listed " posts in 
the Judicial Branch, which are made by Govern¬ 
ment also, is there any feeling about them ?— 
Recent appointments have excited a great deal of 
feeling and much dissatisfaction. 

28931. Have recent appointments been made 
after consulting the High Court?—My impression 
is that they were made without consulting the 
High Court. 

28932. Supposing that there were separate 
recruitment of the Judicial branch of the Service 
what effect do you suppose that would have on the 
relations of the Collector and the District 
Judge ?—A most unhappy effect I think. There 
would be soon developed an antagonism which I 
think would be disastrous to the administration of 
the country. 
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« 28933. Have you looked into the figures 
relating to salaries ? First of all, with regard to 
District Judges, it is stated that the average pay 
is less than the average pay of the District Judges 
in any Province in India ? —That is what I myself 
have collected from the figures collected by the 
Registrar of the High Court. 

28934. Do you know what pay Assistant 
Judges are receiving ?—Rs. 776, 

28935, It may, I believe, reach as much as 
Rs. 900 a month?—Yes. 

28936. And some of the Assistant Judges are 
Joint Sessions Judges and may try murder cases ?— 
Yes. 

28937. How does that condition of things 
strike you?—The condition strikes me as 
eminently undesirable. There are men holding 
clearly superior appointments who on the theory 
ought to be paid at not less than Rs. 1,000, and 
they are drawing less pay. 

28938. Do you think that even Rs. 1,000 a 
month would be a suitable pay for a Judge who 
was empowered to try murder case3 ?—’No, I 
do not. 

28939. It should be something higher than 
that ?—It is difficult to hit on a figure, but I think 
that Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 1,800 should be the minimum 
pay of a judge invested with those powers. 

28940. There are one or two questions I should 
like to put to you about the legal training of 
officers who are to become District Judge3 ? 
Formerly, the training they got at home consisted 
very largely of practically learning by heart Codes 
and the Evidence Act, Do you attach any 
importance to that kind of training ? —None 
whatever. 1 think it a most lamentable waste of 
time considering that no Judge would pass any 
order under a statute without having the statute 
under his eyes. Clearly, therefore, it is no business 
of the candidate to learn a Code off by heart. 

28941. Can you suggest any method by 
which what one may call Anglo-Indian Law 
could be taught during a period of probation ? 
Supposing, instruction were given in the broad 
general principles of Law and it were indicated 
where exactly those general principles found a 
place in our Anglo-Indian Acts, do you think that 
would be a useful training?—I should say it 
would be an admirable system. 

28942. As to the work in the Judicial 
Department, do you agree that, in the case of 
Assistant Judge3 and District Judges at any rate, 
by far the most important part of tbeir work is 
ascertaining the facts of the case ?—I do indeed 
and I have said so in my written answers. It 
is not only the most important part of the work 
but it i3 that part of the work over which a good 
District Judge spends I should say seven-tenths 
of his time at least. 

28943. And a trained lawyer’s legal equip¬ 
ment is not a very important matter for that pur¬ 
pose?—No, not nearly so important as common 
sense and a knowledge of the language and 
customs and habits of thought of the people. 

28944. What do you think about the trained 
lawyer’s knowledge as an equipment for dealing 
with the kind of documents you have to deal with 
in the mufassal ?—In some cases it would mislead 
him because the mufassal document is drawn by a 


perfectly inexpert man and, therefore, needs for its 
consideration nothing but the ordinary principles 
of common sense. If he applied to it the artificial 
rules of construction of English Law he would be 
bound to go wrong. 

23945. So that you think there are other 
matters that are quite as important as legal 
attainments if you wish to have a useful, sound 
District Judge?—That is my opinion, 

23946. And some of these qualities are likely 
to be developed by Executive experience?—Ye3. 

28947. And general experience in any work 
almost in this country ?—-Yes. 

28948. Turning to the case of Subordinate 
Judges, have you also verified there the statement 
that they are worse paid now than they were a 
good many years ago ? —I think I can give you 
the figures. The average pay according to the 
figures submitted to me officially of the Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges now is Rs. 314. In 1869, when 
work was immeasurably less in volume and very 
much less complicated in quality, the average pay 
was Rs. 837. Since then, the Subordinate Judges 
have lost at least one Small Causes Court Judge- 
ship, namely, that here in Bombay, and I believe 
they themselves think they have lost also two other 
Small Causes Court Judgeships, but I have not 
been able to verify that. 

28349. That can be hardly regarded as a 
satisfactory result of something like forty years of 
our present Judicial Department?—No, parti¬ 
cularly when all this time they have been respond¬ 
ing so well to the education and treatment which 
they have received. 

28950. Would you approve of a suggestion 
that every Subordinate Judge who is invested with 
power to hear appeals should receive a considerable 
special allowance in addition to his salary ?—Yes, 
I do. 

28951. {Sir Murray Hammick.) How much 
Executive work does the District Judge do—how 
many Subordinate Courts would he have under 
his supervision in a District ?—I should think 
about 8 to 12 would be a fair number. 

28952. Sub-Judges’ Courts ?—Yes. 

28953. Have all these Sub-Judges’ Courts 
unlimited jurisdiction or only a jurisdiction up to a 
certain amount ? Do all your Judges have unli¬ 
mited jurisdiction?—Yes, subject to this, that 
they have Small Causes Court jurisdiction which 
is limited by the sum. Otherwise, you may say 
they have unlimited jurisdiction. 

28954. The District Judge has the power, I 
suppose, of appointing clerks, aud transfers, and 
so on, in all these Courts, and also looks after the 
Nazir establishment ?—Yes. 

28955. Aud that gives you a considerable 
amount of Exeeutive and administrative work?— 
Undoubtedly. I think it is a very important part 
of a good Judge’s duty and a part which takes up 
a good deal of his time. 

28956. {Mr. Ghaubal.) Comparing the salaries 
of Subordinate Judges in the Bembay Presidency 
with the salaries in other Provinces, are you aware 
that in other Provinces the Munsifs, who are our 
Subordinate Judges of the seaoui class, have less 
jurisdiction actually than in-Bombay ? —I was not 
aware of it. 
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28957. Our second class Subordinate Judges Heaton, I suppose, you will admit that so far as 

have jurisdiction up to Rs. 5,000. In other the High Court Bench is to be recruited from 

Provinces, Munsifs have jurisdiction in some places District Judges more legal training is necessary 

only up to Rs. 2,000 and in others up to than is needed to find correctly on facts ?—If you 

Rs. 2,500 ?—I did not know that. mean that there are more questions of Law decided 

2895S. That ought to be an argument for the in the Hi gk Court ttan in the District Court, yes. 
higher salary in this Presidency ?- Undoubtedly. (The witueBg w ithdrew.) 

28959. With regard to the questions about 

legal training that were put to you by Mr* Justice (Adjourned to Thursday at 10-30 a.m.) 
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The Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, k.c.m.g., d.s.o. {Chairman). 


The Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 

Sir Murray IIammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.o.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Ohirol. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., o.s.i. 


Walter Oulley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 
James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., M.P. 


And the following Assistant Commissioners :— 

Joseph John Heaton, Esq., i.c.s., .Judge 
of the High Court of Judicature, 
Bombay. 


M. S. D. 

George Seymour Curtis, Esq., o.s.i., i.c 

Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

28960 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
ppen competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service? Ho you accept it as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle?—I consider the present 
system of recruitment by open competitive 
examination as satisfactory as anything that can 
be devised for European officers. I am aware 
that a system of nomination is at present in force 
for recruitment for the Navy, the Egyptian and 
Soudan Civil Service, the Board of Education and, 

I believe, other offices, but I do Dot recommend 
that that system should be extended to the Indian 
Civil Service. There would be a danger lest in 
course of time political influences should be 
brought into play: and posts given as a reward 
for political service. Nothing should be done 
which would in any way introduce the American 
“ Spoils System ” into the recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service. 

28961 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest?—I do not 
like the present system. I consider that the 
men arrive here too old, and that, though they 
are probably intellectually superior to the candi¬ 
dates recruited under the old arrangement, they 
are not sufficiently adaptable or receptive of new 
ideas. The first few years of a Civilian's life 
in the country involve attention to and study of 
what seems dry detail and trivial routine and it 
seems to me sometimes that young men, who 
have been 5 or 6 years at a University, are rather 
above such things. An officer of 26 is probably 
not as kindly disposed towards the grind of 
“ recruit drill ” as one of 21 or 22. 

28962 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India 1 ’ and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?—I do 
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Rdo Bahddur Ramchandra Nabayan 
Joglekar, Assistant to Commissioner 
Central Division, Pcona. 

Raghunath Gangadhar Bhadbhade, Esq. 
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Butler, Esq., o.v.o., o.i.b. ( Joint Secretary ). 

.8., Commissioner, Central Division, Poona. 

not think that the system of open examination 
is equally suited to “Natives of India.” If 
the principle is pursued to its logical conclusion 
it means that no regard is to be paid to con¬ 
siderations of caste, family history, and above 
all, loyalty. If regard is had to mere ability to 
pass examinations the youth who comes of a 
high and loyal family and one who has passed his 
life in an atmosphere of sedition stand on the 
same level. Political conditions being what they 
are, some form of nomination which will prevent 
candidates of one caste or one section of caste 
securing an undue proportion of the appointments 
and will ensure as far as possible that they come 
of good and loyal stock is absolutely necessary. 

28968 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
propose ?—-Not that I am aware. 

28964 (5). Do you consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ?—I do not'like it. If a candidate could 
pass the combined examination mainly on the 
subjects which he has already offered for his 
degree there would be less objection to the present 
double examination. But, as I understand, the 
position, he cannot: the high Wrangler or the 
Oxford Honours man has, after his terribly stiff 
final school, to sit down and cram up the subjects 
which he last studied from an examination point 
of view as a school-boy. The number of first- 
class men, who will go through this labour, is 
limited : and those who do get through prefer 
the Home Civil Service, where, if the initial pay 
is poor, there is no expatriation, a man can stay on 
in office up to 60 or even 65, aDd there are oppor¬ 
tunities in the way of journalism, literary woric 
or teaching for supplementing the official income. 

28965 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
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examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose. Do 
you recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles {a) Selection by head¬ 
masters of schools approved or otherwise; (2) 
Selection by authorities in Universities approved 
or otherwise; (c) Nomination by bead-masters or 
University authorities and selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State; {<!) Combined 
nomination and examination ; ( e) Any other 

method?—I do not think that any system - of 
nomination is desirable as regards European officers. 
For “ Natives of India ”, I would advocate a 
system of combined nomination and examination: 
the nomination to be conducted by a Board in 
each Presidency. The Board would be instructed 
to see that the candidate’s antecedents are satis¬ 
factory ; that his family is respectable and loyal 
and that he himself, if he passes, will do credit to 
his service. I would not lay down any definite 
proportion between Europeans and Indians. But 
I should be inclined to favour a certain measure of 
State help in the form of scholarships to be given 
to promising boys, who would be willing to go 
through a training at one of the English public 
schools. Should these boys fail to secure a place 
in the Indian Civil Service, I would give them 
posts in the Provincial Service. 

28966 (7). What is your opinion regarding 
a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—There is 
one preliminary objection to the simultaneous 
examination that it would be very difficult to 
arrange having regard to the difference of time. 
London time is behind Indian time as follows :— 


Karachi (lat. 67 E.) by 

H. 

4 

M. 

26 

Bombay 

78 

4 

50 

Delhi 

774 

5 

10 

Madras 

80 

5 

20 

Calcutta 

87 

5 

48 

Rangoon 

96 

6 

24 


Hours of Indian Civil Service Examination— 
10 a.m.—1 P.M. 

2 p.m. —5 P.M. 

Thus, when the examination begins in Madras 
it is 4-40 a.m. in London. If the Madras 
candidate sits out the whole paper and then wires 
the questions to a London candidate, the latter 
has a good two hours to prepare—say from 8 a.m, 
to 10 a.m. But, as candidates can enter or leave 
at 10-30, the maximum period available is the 
full 5 hours 20 minutes. Madras has been 
taken as a convenient centre for India. But 
if examination is held, as now in August, one 
place for it will not be enough. Owing 
to storms in that month railways are frequently 
blocked and sea traffic is stopped. The examina¬ 
tion must then be held at various centres 
and one centre must certainly be Rangoon. All 
must be held at the same real time so as to prevent 
telegraphing. Therefore, the London examination 
must be from 3-36—10-86 a.m. or the Rangoon 
examination must be from 4-26—11-24 p.m. 
To prevent the contents of the papers being 
cabled to England it would be necessary to look 
up the candidates here on Chinese principle: or 
else, have only one paper a day beginning at 2 p ju. 
in India and 10 a.m. in London. This would 
spin the examination out to nearly a month and 
impose a strain on the candidates which would be 
almost intolerable. However, putting that on one 


side, the introduction of simultaneous examinations 
would mean a rush of Indian candidates the 
vast majority of whom would belong to one class— 
the Brdhmanical one—which already in my part 
of the country practically monopolizes all the posts 
open to “ Natives of India.” This change would 
entirely alter the British character of the Adminis¬ 
tration and have disastrous effects on the loyalty 
of most of the population and their belief in the 
beneficence of the British Rdj. 

28967. (8). Are you in favour of holding thjg 
examination simultaneously at any other centre or 
centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?—-It 
does not seem to be necessary. 

28968 (9). What would be your opinion with 

regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives 
of India recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If so, what proportion do you 
recommend ?—I do not approve of the idea. I do 
not think that it would be popular among 
Indians themselves. There should, I think every 
one agrees, be only one corps d'elite and only one 
way of getting into it. The Indian, who entered 
in virtue of one separate examination held in India 
would never enjoy the same prestige as one who 
entered by the test to which candidates examined 
m England had been subjected. — 

28969 (10). If you do not approve of simuT 
taneous or separate examinations m India, are you 
in favour of any system under which « Natives of 
India” would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of ( a) nomina¬ 
tion; (2) combined nomination and examination- 
or (c) any other method? If so, please’ 
describe fully what system you would recommend. 
In particular, do you consider it desirable that' 
whatever the system, all classes and communities 
should be represented ? If so, how would you give 
effect to this principle ?—I consider that admission 
to the Civil Service of India should be only open 
to candidates selected by nomination in that 
country. In no other way will all classes and 
communities be represented. 

28970 (12) Would you regard any system 
of selection m India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “Natives of India” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to 
the present system of promoting to “listed ’’ posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services ?—I do not recommend sffnv 
system of selection in India for the Indian Civil 
Service, except the preliminary nomination of 
candidates who are to proceed to England to 
appear at the open examination. 

28971 (13). Do you recommend any separate 

method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ?—No. I have seen no 
evidence which convinces me that the existing 
method of recruitment is in any way unsatisfactory 
or could be improved. J 

28972 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “Natives of India” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act 1870 
(33 Yict. o. 3), as including «any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India of parents habitually resident 
in India and not established there for temporary 
purposes only,” irrespective of whether such 
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persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ?—I am. 

28973 (15). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
is retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a university 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?—I prefer to fix the age limit so as to 
attract candidates of a normal school-leaving age, 
viz., 17—19. I believe that if this age were 
adopted now, a very good class of competitors 
would be attracted. Previous to 1891 the Indian 
Civil Service was very little known except among 
boys with Indian connections : in fact India as a 
career was unknown to the bulk of the professional 
classes in England until its discovery by Rudyard 
Kipling. Consequently, boys’ thoughts did not 
turn that way. Moreover, candidates from 
English public schools were often directly dis¬ 
couraged from appearing for the Indian Civil 
Service; the ordinary public school of that 
period resented having to prepare for anything 
but a scholarship examination, and boys who 
wanted to go into the Army or Civil Service, 
were generally regarded as a nuisance and 
driven off to expensive crammers. Now that is 
all changed. Public schools now realize that 
they must specialize. If the age were reduced 
the public schools would at once modify their 
arrangements so as to prepare for it: and there 
would be far less of the cramming, which was so 
noticeable before 1891, and which discouraged so 
many boys from attempting to pass the examination. 
It may be taken as fairly certain that if the age 
were reduced once more, the examination would 
attract the very best of the public schools : in my 
time it certainly did not. 

28974 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the 
systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 
17—19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
probation at an approved university) and 
since 1891 (age limits 21—23 or 22—24 
years, followed by one year’s probation) ?—It 
seems to me impossible to compare the relative 
merits of candidates recruited at the various 
ages specified. What the older men gain by a 
more matured intellect, perhaps the younger 
men make up by a greater command of detail and 
knowledge of this country. The best age for 
junior Civilians to arrive in India is, I believe, 21 
or 22. At that age he is physically old enough to 
stand a tropical climate, and mentally quite 
sufficiently developed to start on his life’s work 
as an administrator. IE he comes out at a later 
age there is a danger that he will never really 
take to the country: added to this there is the 
risk that the necessity of passing through three 
severe examinations in three, or sometimes even 
two successive years, that is to say the Final 
Honour School at Oxford or Cambridge and the 
Entrance and Final Examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service, may impose a strain on his physical 
and mental powers from which he may never 
recover. I have noticed several cases of late 
years in which newly arrived Civilians seemed 
thoroughly jaded and fagged. Whatever the defeats 


of the Civilians appointed under the old rules —and 
there were doubtless many—this was not one. 

28975 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the 
Indian Civil Service?—I think that they are 
generally very well fitted for the duties which 
they have to perform : and I do not think that 
they have in any way deteriorated. But, I think 
that they would have been better still, if they had 
been brought out at younger age. 

28976 (19). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India, ” 
and for what reasons ? (ii) Do you recommend 
any differentiation between the age limits for 
,e Natives of India,” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty?—The Public Service 
Commission of 1887 recommended that the age 
should be raised because they thought that an 
Indian boy was handicapped by having to acquife 
English so early in life. I doubt whether an 
Indian boy is any less handicapped by the faot of 
English being a foreign tongue at the age of 
22 than he is at the age of 17 : it is believeef that 
in the knowledge of subjects such as mathematics, 
natural science, etc., he matures more quickly than 
the English boy: and that to that extent the 
earlier age favoured him. In any case English is 
now so widely spoken and read in all big cities in 
India that it is difficult to believe that a boy, 
coming from the classes which contribute candi¬ 
dates for the Indian Civil Service, is more handi¬ 
capped by ignorance of English than the inhabit¬ 
ant of Guernsey or Northern Scotland was thirty 
years ago. I think that it would be of the great¬ 
est possible advantage to catch the Indian candi¬ 
date young, and give him his university training 
while he is young and impressionable. For the 
Indian therefore even more than the European 
17—19 is the most suitable age. If the selection 
of the age leads to Indian boys going to English 
public schools, it would be a move in the right 
direction. 

28977 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that “the examination should be of 
such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined,” and that the object should be to secure, 
not specialists in any particular subject that may 
be useful in a subsequent Indian career, but the 
ordinary well-educated young man of the period ? 
—I feel that 24 years in India disqualifies me 
from enlarging on these points. I would 
only suggest as regards the curriculum of 
1878 —1891 that it would be advisable to exclude 
Italian : and that the marks for the three English 
subjects aud Logic and Political Economy should 
be raised to 409 each. An indifferent classical 
scholar was able in my time to scare more 
marks than a really first class man in English 
subjects. 

28978 (22). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the examination desirable between cafldidates 
who are “ Natives of India ” aud other candi¬ 
dates ?—No differentiation is desirable. 

28979 (23). Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by 
statute for officers recruited to the Indian Civil 
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Service and, if so, what posts and for what 
reasons ? Please state in detail what alterations 
(if any) you recommend in the Schedule of the 
Indian Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Yict. 
e. 54). [Attention is invited to the provisions of 
the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 
Viet. c. 54), and of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viet. c. 3), reproduced as Appendices II 
and III to these questions.] ?—Beservation by 
statute appears to be necessary. 1 do not propose 
any alteration in the Schedule attached to the 
Indian Civil Service Act. 

28980 (24). Go you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that “Natives of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted?—I understand that at present Indians 
are held to be entitled to one-sixth of the higher 
posts. I do not think that that proportion should 
be raised. 

28981 (25). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India ” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet, 
c. 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
■Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet. c. 54) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system 
and, if so, what ?—1 he present system of recruit¬ 
ment appears satisfactory. 

28982 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of •' Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would 
you recommend ?—I am opposed to the revival 
of the old system of appointment of Statutory 
Civilians. Their whole position was anomalous 
and satisfied none. Our present system of 
nomination to the Provincial Civil Service is far 
more satisfactory. 

28983 (48). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ? - As already indicated, I am of 
opinion, that the age should be 17 to 19. If this 
be assumed, I would recommend that all the 
candidates should be collected at one university, 
Oxford for choice, and remain in residence for 
three years. Their course of studies should be 
modelled or the course approved by the university 
for the Honour degree in Law supplemented by 

* I would exclude the special papers in the main 
Procedure Codes which Indian Codes* and Hindu 
are better learnt out a nd Muhammadan Law. In 
** ere " fact, I would recommend 

that they should graduate in Law. home 
such course has been laid down by the university 
for students from the Cape. To this should be 
added the reporting of an adequate number of 
cases in tee law courts. It should be recog¬ 
nized that the principal object of study should be 
Law. Only one language should be learnt, which 
for all candidates except those from Madras 
should be Hindustani: other languages can be 


better acquired out here. The university 
authorities would doubtless be willing to excuse 
caudidates from passing moderations: in lieu of 
this, candidates might be put through a course of 
Indian History, Economics and Book-keeping. 
But, I would not regard this as essential, and I 
would not encourage candidates to spend their time 
on Agriculture, Chemistry, Botany and similar 
subjects. The main thing as far as study is con¬ 
cerned is that candidates should have a grounding in 
Law. I would recommend that candidates should 
receive £150 a year while at college and a passage 
allowance of £50. I would recommend the massing 
of all students at one university in order that 
they may get to know one another and cultivate 
esprit de corps: and also in order that it may be 
possible to provide a proper body of instructors. 
Money is obviously wasted when candidates are 
distributed over four or five universities. 

28984 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation ? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?—An allowance 
of £150 per year should be paid: also passage- 
money up to £50. 

28985 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—I would not provide a separate 
institution, as to do so would deprive the candidate 
of the great advantages of University life. 

28^86 (50). If a probationer’s course is con¬ 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, thq,t successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having finished 
their general education and that their future 
studies should be such as have a special tendency 
to fit them for their calling? Does your answer 
apply equally to candidates who pass the open 
competitive examination after leaving school and 
to those who do so after completing a University 
course?—Assuming, however, that the present 
age is maintained, I would prefer to bring the 
candidates out to India directly after the exami¬ 
nation. Most of them, who have graduated at the 
University, have already been there four or even 
five years : and have had enough of it. For those 
who have not, one year’s residence is too little to 
do any good. 

28987 (51), Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, show¬ 
ing the courses of studies prescribed for probation¬ 
ers in 1891 and 1912, and state what alterations 
(it any) you desire to recommend in the present 
course (a) under the existing system of the open 
competitive examination and (6) under any modi¬ 
fication of that system recommended by you ?_ 

See above. I am in favour of attendance at the 
Law Courts and of teaching Indian Law. To a 
student who is following the ordinary Honours 
course in Law the study of the Indian Codes in 
addition to the ordinary curriculum should present 
no difficulties : in fact it would be a help. I would 
restrict the teaching of languages to Hindustani: 
possibly an attempt might be made to provide 
colloquial instructions. There must be a large 
number of Indians speaking this language in 
England whose service would be available for 
giving candidates practice. Indian Geography is 
unnecessary: Political Economy and Accounts 
may be added if this can be done without detri¬ 
ment to the candidate’s legal studies. 
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28988 (53). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent in 
England or in India ?—The period of probation is 
beet spent in England if the age is reduced : other¬ 
wise in India. 

28989 (54-). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college for 
the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England ?—I do not approve of the 
proposal. It would be difficult to obtain a satis- 

t factory Principal. I consider that a young Civilian 
can learn more by watching actual work, attending 
Courts, etc. 

28990 (55). What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?— 
I consider it unnecessary. They learn very well 
as it is. 

28991 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organization 
of Oriental studies in London (1909), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers can 
be given better in England than in India, because 
of the difficulties which junior Civilians would 
experience in learning these subjects in India, the 
lack of good teachers in Indian district head¬ 
quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian teachers 
appreciating the European student’s point of view, 
and the difficulty of arduous study in a tropical 
climate. Do you consider that these objections 
could be met by a suitable scheme of instruction 
in India ?—As far as administration is .concerned, 
the principal requisite is a mastery of the ordinary 
language as spoken and written by the people. 
This will best be acquired in Iudia itself. A 
soholarly knowledge of the language is, no doubt, a 
useful accomplishment: but very few officers have 
any bent in that direction : and in any case it is 
not desirable to modify arrangements which will 
suit the majority for their exclusive benefit. 

28992 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Ind ian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
The question of Departmental Examinations and 
training of junior Civilians is at present under 
discussion by the Commissioners: changes will 
probably be made, but I cannot say yet what 
those changes will be. 

28993 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been aDy deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi¬ 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages and, if 
not, how could this best be remedied?—The mem¬ 
bers of the Civil Service in this Presidency, are all, 
as far as I have seen, proficient in at least one 
vernacular: most of them in two, some in three 
and more : the Bombay system of spending seven 
months a year in camp makes them so. I do not 
think that any changes in the rules for the 
encouragement of study of Oriental languages are 
necessary. 

28994 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
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Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch. In parti¬ 
cular, do you favour a system of granting study 
leave to Europe and, if so, what course of study 
(course for a call to the Bar, reading in Barristers’ 
Chamber or other), and what conditions do you 
propose ?—I have no knowledge of the Judicial 
Department and but little value can attach to my 
answers. As already stated, I would urge that ail 
candidates should have a thorough legal training 
at the University. More than this would probably 
not be wanted for officers employed in executive 
posts. For Judicial officers I would recommend 
the grant of study leave. As to how this should 
be spent I am not qualified to advise. 

28995 (68). Is any differentiation desirable in 
the system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are “Natives of India ” and other natural-bora 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state your 
proposals ?—I do not think so. 

28996 (72). The present theory underlying the- 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is 
(a) that the members of the service should have 
sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to 
discharge the duties of higher ones and (b) that 
they should, throughout the whole period of their 
service, have sufficient salaries and sufficiently 
responsible duties. To secure these objects the-- 
number of posts, called technically “ superior ” posts,, 
carrying a salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem, is 
ascertained, and it is endeavoured to recruit only 
sufficient officers to make it probable that each, 
officer will find himself officiating with practical 
permanency in at least the lowest of those appoint¬ 
ments after the oompletion of eight years’ service. 
Do you accept this system ? If so, do you consider 
that the period of eight years is suitable, or do 
you recommend any change ? What alteration (if' 
any) would be necessary if the age of recruitment 
were lowered ?—I think that the principle laid down 
in the above question is thoroughly fair. I do not 
think that any alteration should be made if, as I 
recommend, the age is lowered. 

28997 (37). Are you satisfied that, under 
the existing system of promotion, the interests 
of individual officers and of the administration 
are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the 
subjects of seleetiou for higher appointments 
and of the compulsory retirement of inefficient 
officers ?—I consider that the compulsory retire¬ 
ment of inefficient officers should be resorted 
to far more extensively than has hitherto been 
the case. 

28998 (88). To what extent are the 
functions of the officers of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the Indian Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable and, if so, 
in what directions ?—There is practically no 
interchange in the Bombay Presidency between 
the personnel of the Revenue and Judicial 
Departments. Practically, when an officer joins 
the J udicial Department he remains in it for the 
rest of his service. Revenue officers, i. e., Collec¬ 
tors and Assistant and Deputy Collectors, exercise 
magisterial functions: but have no civil jurisdic¬ 
tion. Subordinate Revenue officers also have 
limited magisterial powers. I see no reason for 
any change in the existing arrangements. 
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' 28999 (92). Are the present rates of pay 
and grading suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend ?—There is a great deal of 
dissatisfaction felt at present. Promotion in the 
lower grades has, for some reason or other, been 
vbry slow and the result is that officers of twelve 
years' service are only drawing Rs. 766 a month. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that a man of 
88 with a wife and family and probably a child 
at school in England cannot be expected to be 
contented with an income of £612 a year, from 
which Government deduct about £25 for his 
pension. This instance is only mentioned as one in 
which relief ought to be given at once: it is hoped 
that the extra grade of Assistant Collector and 
Assistant Judge on Rs. 1,200 will be sanctioned 
without delay. Rut it is important to bear in 
mind that the general rise of prices which is 
specially marked in this Presidency, has fallen 
very heavily indeed on the holders of fixed salaries : 
and that all grades of the service are to some 
extent discontented with the pay that they are 
receiving. It must be remembered that prices, 
particularly, wages in Bombay, are higher than in 
any other province: indeed ibis not too much to 
say that the ordinary cost of living in this 
province has doubled in the last 15 years. For 
this reason, it is urged that in addition to the extra 
grade of Assistants on Rs. 1,200, Government 
would do well to create a third grade of Collectors 
on Rs. 2,600 to correspond to the grade of District 
Judges on that salary. It will be noted that the 
grade exists in Madras, which is a much, less 
expensive Presidency, 'there are a number of 
other points on which there is a certain amount of 
discontent: such as the high rents often charged 
for official bungalows, the inadequate allowances 
on transfer, the lack of sumptuary allowances 
in posts where a great deal of entertaining has to 
be done, and so forth. A little liberality in these 
directions would not cost much and would remove 
a good deal of justifiable irritation. 

29000 (94). Do you consider it desirable 
that there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in your 
province, and, if so, what ?—As already stated, pay 
should be adjusted to prices: and as prices in 
Bombay are high, the pay should be increased 
accordingly. 

29001 (95). Do you consider that the 
exchange compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
wbat conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants?—Exchange compensation allowance 
may be abolished for future interests: its abolition 
for those already in service would involve compli¬ 
cations in the form of increased salaries to persons 
hitherto in receipt of it. 

29002 (99). "What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you are 
in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to 
the lower grades of the service or not.?—I have 
no experience of time-scales and am opposed to 
them on principle, as they must have a deadening 
effect on a man's energy. But in practice they 
seem to be necessary, especially at the present 
time. 

29003 (104). Turning now to the ease of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Pro¬ 


vincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate do 
you suggest for the various grades of the service ? 
—I think that the arrangement is a reasonable 
one. 

29004 (106). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than they 
did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what is 
this due ?—I think that, generally speaking, officers 
take less leave than they did ten years ago. They 
generally take their leave on full pay but not their 
furlough. The reason is generally the increase in 
the cost of living both in England and here : the 
cost is more and they can save less to meet it. 
The furlough allowances are fair: but I consider 
that the 4 per cent, deduction for pension ought 
to be stopped altogether. No other service has 
to pay for its pension. 

29005 (110). Do you recommend any change 
in the concession, granted in 1893, under 
which leave allowances, expressed in rupees, other 
than privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home 
Treasury, or in a colony with a gold standard 
of currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege 
rate of exchange of 1*. Qd. the rupee? If so, 
what change ?—I have- no remarks to make. 
The concession seems a reasonable one. 

29006 (113). Generally speaking, do any of 
the present leave rules applicable to the Indian 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to the adminis¬ 
tration, and, if so, what, and what remedy do you 
suggest ? - Proposals have recently been received 
from the Government of India making extensive 
changes in the leave rules. These changes have, 
it is believed, received the approval of nearly every 
one in this Presidency and seem to remove all 
possible grievances. As regards transfers, I do 
not think that they are unduly frequent at 
present. 

29007 (116). Do the present leave rules 
applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers 
of the Provincial Civil Services employed in listed 
posts, cause any inconvenience to the administra¬ 
tion, or press hardly on the officers themselves, 
and in what respects ? In particular, do you 
consider that separate sets of rules for such 
officers and for officers of the Indian Civil 
Service are desirable ?—I see no reason why the 
Provincial Civil Service should not have separate 
leave rules. They are working in their own 
country. 

29008 (118). Is the present system of 
equal annuities to all members of the Indian 
Civil Service generally accepted as satisfactory 
by the Government and by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I submit that the 4 per 
cent, deduction for the pension presses hardly on 
the service: no other branch of the service, 
military or civil, has to contribute for its pension. 

I would suggest that the pension be retained at 
the present figure of £1,000 and the 4 per cent, 
deduction turned into a Provident Fund, from 
which each member of the service could withdraw 
his share when he retires This would give 
officers who rise to high posts some advantage 
when retiring over those who have not. Failing 
this I would recommend enhanced pension, similar 
to those drawn by Judges of the High Court, 
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for holders of certain selected appointments. 
Members of Council, for instance, might draw 
£1,200, and Commissioners (Revenue and Judi- 
cial), and Secretaries £1,100. Beyond this I do 
not recommend a system of pensions varying with 
the amount of salary drawn at the time of retire¬ 
ment. The pension of £1,000 at the end of 25 
years is one of the great attractions of the service 
and it should not be touched. 

29009 (124). Do you recommend the intro¬ 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for 
such officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest ?—I would strongly recommend that 
there should be some provision/ for compelling 
inefficient members of the service to retire and 
for granting to them subsistence pensions. I 
would suggest that these should be the same as 
those granted on medical certificate. In the case 
of officers retiring voluntarily (who would be very 
few in number) a pension should be available 
after 15 years’ service at two-thirds of the above 
rate. 

29C10 (127). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of Statutory Civi¬ 
lians ? If not, what do you suggest ?—The 
present system seems satisfactory. I have no 
suggestions to make. 

29011 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory the 
regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, or 
have you any suggestions to make either for their 
abolition or for their alteration ? Have you any 
proposals to make in regard to the present 
methods of working such regulations?—! am 
inclined to recommend such an increase in 
the existing rate of contribution as will allow of 
higher allowances being given, particularly to 
sons. In the latter case the allowance should be 
£150 a year from the age of fifteen onwards. 

29012 (130j. In particular, do you approve of 
the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of 
Ipdia ” who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based?—I would recommend 
the formation of a separate Indian Family 
Pension Fhnd for Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service. I do not think that they should be 
allowed to join the ordinary Indian Civil Service 
Pension Fund. 

29013 (131). Do you recommend that such 
admission should be optional or compulsory ?— 
I think that it should be compulsory. 

29014 (132). If you do not approve their 
admission to the Indian Civil Service Family 
Pension Fund, do you recommend the formation 
of a separate Family Pension Fund ?— Vide reply 
to question (130). 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

29015 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) open 
competition, (5) nomination, (c) combined nomi¬ 
nation and examination, or ( d) some other method? 


Please describe fully the system that you recom¬ 
mend ?—I much prefer recruitment by nomination 
as it is the only method by which an admixture of 
castes can be secured. Speaking generally, I 
believe, that officers recruited in this way have 
given satisfaction. 

29016 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of 
the province should ordinarily be recruited ?—Only 
residents in the province are nominated for the 
Provincial Civil Service. Residents in other pro¬ 
vinces should not be selected. 

29017 (8). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object?—Under the present system of selection 
by nomination it has been found increasingly 
possible to secure the representation of all classes 
in the Provincial Civil Service. But there is still 
an unduly large number of Brahmans; while the 
Marathas are scarcely represented at all. 

29018 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 

and, if not, what alterations do you recommend ?_ 

As regards probationers selected for direct 
appointment to the grade of Deputy Collector, 
the system of training adopted is exactly similar 
to that adopted for Indian Civil Service proba¬ 
tioners : a short course of training in Treasury 
work, Survey and Agriculture, combined with 
work in camp under guidance of a senior officer. 

29019 (10). Is the existing system of Depart¬ 
mental Examinations suitable and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—The whole question 
is under consideration. It is recognized that 
changes are necessary, but opinions differ as to 
what those changes should be. 

29020 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and appoint¬ 
ments at present included in your Provincial 
Civil Service ?—No. 

29021 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect?—Promotion to the first four grades 
of Deputy Collector and 1st and 2nd grades of 
Mamlatdhr is by selection. I do not think that 
any change in practice is necessary. 

29022 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestion to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the com¬ 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers?—I should 
be glad to see some arrangement by which in¬ 
efficient officers could be retired compulsorily on. 
subsistence pensions. Cases occasionally occur in 
which an officer develops eccentricities or weak¬ 
nesses of character which make him really unfit 
for his post; or indeed any post ol' approximately 
equal responsibility. It should be possible to dis¬ 
pense with his services without reducing him to 
starvation. 

29028 (18). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated? Is any change desirable and, if 
so, in what direction ?—There is no interchange of 
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personnel between the Revenue and Judicial 
branches of the service in the Bombay Presidency. 
The recruitment is entirely separate for each. 
Collectors and Deputy Collectors exercise magis¬ 
terial powers but have no civil jurisdiction. I do 
not think that any change is desirable. 

29024 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ The Provincial Civil Service ” ? If 
not, what would you suggest ?—I consider the 
title satisfactory. 

29025 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1880-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—I 
consider that the principle is sound. 

29026 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—I consider these 
inadequate. There are only 12 posts out of 82 
posts of Peputy Collectors in the first three grades : 
the remainder are distributed between the last 
three. Promotion is extremely slow, and there is 
not sufficient inducement to a man at the bottom 
of the list to do his best. I propose the following 
re-grading:— 

Present. j Proposed. 

fOOx 2x12- 19,200 I 800 x 4x 12 - 38,-100 
"00 x 3x12= 25,200 j 700 x 6x12- 50,200 
600 x 7 x i2 ■ 50,400 | COO x 8x12- 57,600 
60u x 23 x 12-138,000 . 600x20x12 = 120,000 
400 x 23x12-110,400 | 400 x 21 x 12 = 100,800 
300 x 24x12 - 80,400 j 300x23x12= 82.S00 

- i - 

429,600 j 449,800 

Increase 20,200. 

29027 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are not 
made in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—I do not 
see why grade promotions should not be given in 
leave vacancies. They are in the case of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

29028 (26). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion ? If you are 
in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to 
the lower grades of the service, or not ?—I do not 
like time-scales and would only resort to them if 
it was absolutely necessary. I believe that if the 
grades were re-adjusted, as I propose, no time-scale 
would be necessary. 

29029 (30). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding “ listed ” posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—I do. 

29030 (31). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Provincial Civil Service take 
more or le3s leave of any particular kind than they 
did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what is 
this due ?—I do not believe that there has been 
much change. 

29031 (82). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
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Civil Service and, if not, what are the reasons ? 
Is the amount which can be earned in your 
opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrrangement do you suggest ?—I believe that 
Provincial Civil Service Officers, as a rule, take 
such leave on full pay as may be due to them. 
When they do not, it is generally due to their 
devotion to duty. 

29032 (33). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, wbat change do you suggest ?—A 
Provincial Civil Service Officer very rarely takes 
furlough : he naturally dislikes going on half-pay. 
I believe the present rules allow quite as much 
furlough as is necessary. 

29033 (36). Have you any recommendations to 
make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave? Do you consider that the present con¬ 
ditions governing these kinds of leave, and the 
leave allowances admissible, are suitable ?—No. 

29034 (37). Generally speaking, do any of the 
present leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to the admini¬ 
stration, and if so, what ; and what remedy do 
you suggest ?—I think not. 

29035 (38) In particular, are they a contri¬ 
butory cause of excessive transfers of officers, and 
if so, how can this difficulty be met ?—I think 
not. 

29036 (39). Do any cf the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave rules for 
the European and Indian Services as suitable ?— 
I do not think that the present rules cause any 
material hardship. But, the Government of India 
have circulated for opinion a new set of draft 
rules which seems to me to remove any possibility 
of grievance. 

29037 (40). Is the present system of super¬ 
annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
both of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—The pension rules are 
fairly suitable: but I would urge that it should be 
possible to retire inefficient officers on subsistence 
pensions. A scale of pensions equal to two-thirds 
of the pensions admissible on medical certi¬ 
ficates would seem to be suitable. 

29038 (45). To what extent do members of the 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit 
of their families to the Government General 
Provident Fund, or to other official or officially 
recognised funds ? Are any further facilities 
required, and what arrangements of this kind do 
you consider to be necessary ?—I have no exact 
information. I believe that only a few subscribe 
to the General Provident Fund. I would strongly 
urge, I may say I have urged for some time past, 
that they should be forced to subscribe to the 
Provident Fund, or insure their lives under the 
regulations in force for the European officers 
of the Police and other Departments. 

19039 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
If so, please explain them ?—No. . 
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Mr. G. S. Curtis, called and examined. 


29040. ( Chairman .) You are Commissioner 

for the Central Division of Poona ?—Yes. 

29041. Do you consider that there should be 
as at present only one method of recruitment to 
the I.C.S., namely, by open competition in 
England ?—Yes, that is my principal idea. 

29042. You would have absolutely open com¬ 
petition for European candidates, but would allow 
only such Indians to appear as had been nominated 
by Provincial Boards of Selection in India. 
Would not that be regarded as a serious limitation 
by Indians ?—I do not think that the selection 
by Provincial Boards need necessarily be very 
exclusive : my point is that at present candidates 
for the I.C.S. who proceed to England from India 
go with no certificate beyond one of birth which 
they take from me. A candidate for entrance to 
the Inns of Courts has to produce a certificate from 
the Collector, who must have known him for a 
year to certify that he comes from a respectable 
stock. For the Indian Civil Service there is no 
test whatever. 

29043. And it is to that extent that you 
would prescribe selection ?—Yes. 

29044. You would not prescribe any definite 
proportions of Europeans and Indians ? —Not in 
that connection, at present at any rate. 

29045. You would be inclined to grant 
scholarships to selected Indians to enable them to 
go through a training at an English public 
school ?—If possible, especially with regard to 
backward communities. 

29046. How many such scholarships would 
you suggest?—I should suggest about 15 a year, 
roughly. 

29047. Do you think that Indian parents 
would be found in any number who would be willing 
to part with their children at that age ?—I have no 
doubt about it: when I came out to India twenty- 
five years ago the number of Indians in England 
was 164; at the present time it exceeds ,1,800 
besides a large number on the Continent. 

29048. I suppose you are including the stu¬ 
dents who left India at a later age than 14 ?—I do 
not think the matter of age makes very much 
difference now-a-day. I am quite prepared to let 
the boy go at 15, if necessary. 

29049. In order to enter a public school he 
would have to leave at about 14?—14|, but, of 
course, the number who would enter a public school 
would be extremely small in those cases. I do not 
think there would be any trouble at all. There are 
only 15 scholarships a year. 

29050. The method of selection would be by a 
Provincial Board ?—Yes; you would have to have 
a qualifying examination to restrict them. 

29051. Then, if these selected Indians failed 
for the I.C.S. you would make posts available for 
them in the Provincial Civil Service?—Yes. 

29052. You are opposed to anything in the 
nature of an examination in India ?—At present, 
yes. 

29053. Either simultaneous or separate ?— 
At present. 

29054. You do not think the time has 
arrived for it ?—At present, I am only prepared to 
discuss it as an alternative. Seven Indians have 
passed for the I.C.S. this year, and at 
present the Indians have every opportunity of 
entering the Service in the Boyal way, and, no 
doubt, in another year we shall see nine or ten get 
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in the direct way, which, of course, is very much 
better. This being so I do not think we need con¬ 
sider simultaneous examinations any further. i 

29055. In connection with your proposal to 
fix the age limits at from 17 to 19, you say, that if 
the age were reduced the public schools would at 
once modify their arrangements so as to enable boys 
to prepare for the examination ?—They would. 

29056. Do you mean that they would arrange 
special classes ?—Yes. My complaint against the 
old arrangements was that it was impossible for 
a public school boy to pass direct from the public 
school without going through a ' crammer.* 
Broadly speaking, a few did: but as a rule they 
did not. Now-a-days that is all altered and you 
see in practically every public school you go to 
a special class for a special subject which the boy 
is to take; whether Commerce or Engineering or 
the Army or anything of that sort. 

29057. Certain public schools you say?—I am 
not sure about it. I only know the modern public 
school; I am not sure of Winchester or Eton, 
but I think the same applies to them. They have 
an Army Class at Eton. 

29058. Such a class would have to be carefully 
arranged to avoid the dangers of ‘ cramming ’ ?—No, 
I do not think it is so. It is impossible in public 
school-life to have ‘ cramming ’; the distractions are 
so numerous that you have no time ; it only means 
that the boy would be properly brought up to 
apply his time in the way that pays best. 

29059. You think that the schools would com¬ 
bine a general scheme of education with the 
specialist scheme which would enable him to get 
into the I.C.S.?—One or two schools did in 
my time, but the general schools did not. 

29060. Speaking generally, would you say a 
larger number of Indians might with advantage be 
admitted to the Service?—To the Civil Service 
generally, yes. I think I should be prepared to 
see more than at present. I think there should be 
a maximum with due regard to efficiency. We 
have created a very big machine and we must have 
a certain amount of European ideas behind to 
drive that machine: to keep up the ordinary ideas 
of efficiency we must have a very large percentage 
of English labour. 

29061. Do you consider that your proposal 
allows for a reasonable increase ?—I do not look at 
it from that point of view : I say the first thing to 
do is to get efficiency in your European staff, and the 
proper way of doing that is to recruit at 17 to 19. 
If you find that you do not get what you consider 
a sufficient number of Indians this way, the only 
alternative is to change your age limit and have a 
separate examination. 

29062. In India, if necessary ?—Eventually, 
as an alternative, I should be prepared to consider 
that. Then, we should need to consider the ques¬ 
tion of a maximum and minimum. 

29068. I take it then that in order to ensure an 
efficient European service here you think it 
esseyrial that the age for entry should be reduced ?— 
I do. I think it is desirable; at the same time, I 
do not say that the present service is inefficient. 

29064. Y ou think it is desirable that the age for 
entry should be reduced down to the school-leaving 
age, and I suppose, you would admit that by the 
reduction to that age you would be putting addi¬ 
tional obstacles in the way of Indians entering the 
service through the English door?—I should hope 
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not: I might be. That is an argument that might 
be used against me. There were a certain number 
who passed in my time twenty-five years ago, 
when the age limit was 17 to 19. Since then, the 
study of English, generally, has made enormous 
strides through this country, and the Indian boy 
who goes home at 15, is practically bi-lingual if 
he comes out of a big city like Bombay or Poona. 
The difficulties of a foreign language do not arise 
as they did a quarter of a century or thirty years 
ago. 

29065. If it were shown that the reduction 
of age to from 17 to 19 did create these obstacles, 
would yon consider the reduced age of such 
importance that you would adhere to it and be 
prepared to consider an alternative method of 
entry by Indians in India ? — Certainly, I would. 
First, I say, you get the efficiency for the English 
Service, and if thereby the reduction of age is an 
impediment to the Indian let us have a separate 
examination with an altered age for Indians. 

29066. Starting with the cardinal principle 
of a due proportion of Europeans ?—Yes. 

290G7. Then you say that successful candi¬ 
dates should be sent to one University, preferably 
Oxford, for a three years’ course, mainly in Law 
subjects, and should take a Law degree. Do you 
think it would be desirable to concentrate as far as 
possible the probationers in one College or would 
you prefer to see them distributed ?—Distributed 
as far as possible. 

29068. You do not believe in the method of 
concentration ?—-Certainly, not in a University. 

29069. Why do you say that so emphati¬ 
cally ’-—Because I think even i'n my time there 
was a tendency for concentration in one college, 
and I do not think the effects were good, and I 
think the general broadening of a man’s mind by 
intercourse with the people outside his own 
immediate life is a very good thing indeed—is an 
all important thing. 

29070, You do not think that Indians, 
distributed in twos and threes, would find them¬ 
selves somewhat isolated, in their life at the 
University?—I do not think there was any 
ostracism of that sort in my time. 

29671. Therefore, you do not hold with those 
witnesses who come before us and strongly 
advocate a central institution ?—No, I do not. It 
would be very expensive and very narrowing 
indeed. 

29072. Do you regard as important a definite 

E eriod of training for the Civiliau in India before 
e commences his work in the Service ?—I think a 
year is quite sufficient. In Bombay, it is practi¬ 
cally eighteen months before he is fully trained. 

29073. You do not suggest any improvement 
in the present course of training ?—No, I think 
as long as the Collector is carefully chosen for 
instructing the officer it is a reasonable course and 
I think this quite satisfactory. 

29074. Are you satisfied that the young 
civilian, when he enters the Service, and during 
his first few years, assimilates himself sufficiently to 
hie new conditions ?—That is my complaint about 
the present arrangements. I think that there are 
young officers who are most conscientious, and who 
have a sort of feeling that they are a little above 
what I may call the squalid detail of ordinary 
administration, which are very irritating sometimes, 
with their high intellectual attainments which the 
present system gives us. 


29075. You consider that if the civilian com¬ 
menced his work earlier, he would assimilate new 
ideas better ?—Exactly. 

29076. He would get into his -work, under 
your scheme, at twenty-two?—He passes his 
examination at 19, he would do his three years at 
Oxford, then takes his prqbation, and would come 
out at 22£, and be in harness at 23 doing trivial 
work. Now he is apt to be 26J, and this seems 
to me to be too old. 

29077. You think that 28 is about the ideal 
age?—Yes. 

29078. I will now ask you one or two questions 
about the Service conditions. You recommend the 
creation of a third grade of Collector at Rs. 2,500 
a month, as you say has been approved of in 
Madras. Is it not a fact that in Madras the 
districts are very much larger than any you have 
in Bombay?—Yes; on the other hand, living is a 
good deal cheaper. 

29079. Apd would not the fact that there are 
no Commissioners in Madras have a bearing.on the 
question of the grading of Collectorships ?—They 
have a Board of Revenue which is practically the 
same thing. They have f our members of the Board 
of Revenue and we have four Commissioners here, 
which is practically the same thing. 

29080. Do you consider there is ground for 
reasonable complaint in both branches of the 
Service as regards pay and, promotion?—I would 
rather not speak about the Judicial as I have no 
particular experience of that, but as regards the 
lower rauks of the Revenue Service I would very 
strongly urgo that conditions are not such as to 
lead to contentment or the recruitment of good 
material at the present time. 

29081. You say, in your answer to question (99), 
that you object to the principle of a time-scale 
as a remedy for these evils ?—I would rather 
not have it if it can possibly be helped. I 
would rather have a personal allowance. At 
present, it should be a temporary expedient merely. 
Perhaps, I may explain what I mean. All these 
things arise out of errors in recruitment, which are 
largely a matter of mathematical calculation ^kn 
error in decimals will make a verv considerably 
difference in the flow of promotion live or ten 
years afterwards, and blocks will frequently occur. 
There was a block about 1896. Sp cial expedients 
such as ibis are merely temporary things necessary 
to meet those conditions. For that reason J would 
not stereotype the service into a time-stale if it 
could be avoided. All that i- necessary, it 6eems to 
me, is fiist of all io recognise that the general pay 
of the lower appointments is too low, me e.ise the 
cadre, make up the scale which you think the man 
sir uld get a a given service, and grant personal 
allowances accordingly, Tbit was done m 1888. 
If that, howevpr, is considered clumsy, then go in 
for a time-scale. There is not very mm li difference 
between the two except that the on js more a 
temporary^expedient than the other. in 1887, 
1888, and 18b9, personal allowances were given 
largely in this Presidency, but the nec ssity for 
them passed away and we went back to the old 
cadre. At prsent, we want a revision o the cadre, 
and the Secretary of State has been asked tor five 
new posts for the First Assistants, and we also 
want peisonal allowances to epsure that o.veers shall 
be reasonably paid. We hope that possibly in three 
or four years the necessity for these special 
personal allowances may. have passed away. 
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29082. You say that a time-eoale has a deaden¬ 
ing effect on a man. Is it not just as discouraging 
for him to feel, as he must now, that, however 
hard he works, he may find himself drawing the 
same salary ?—Certainly it does, and that is why 
I urge the grant of personal allowances, in order 
to make things easier for him. 

29083. I should have thought that the time¬ 
scale would have been the less deadening in its 
effect on a man, because, he would feel that if he did 
his work properly he would be sure to get a reason¬ 
able increase of salary, whereas, otherwise it might 
be years before he got any increase at all I do 
not think there is very much difference between 
my personal allowances and the time-scale. The 
time-scale always seems to me rather an unnecessary 
elaboration, and I would rather get back to the old 
cadre of grades as soon as possible, adopting the 
temporary expedient of personal allowances only 
when it is necessary; 

29084. I notice that in the proposals which 
have been put forward by Mr. Mead, a time-scale 
for junior officer is suggested. This is a time¬ 
scale running rihgt away from Its. 450 to 
Rs. 1,350 ?—Yes, I know of that. 

29035. What would you say to a time-scale 
divided into compartments, by which you would 
begin at Rs. 450 and go automatically up to 
say, Rs. 600 or Rs. 700, and then when the 
officer had reached the Rs. 700 limit he would 
only pass into the next compartment by selec¬ 
tion ?—I do not think we want selection quite as 
low as that. I would not begin the selection before 
the grade of Collector. I think there ought to be 
an understanding that an officer would not draw 
any higher pay unless his work had been satisfac¬ 
tory right throughout, but I do not think I would 
have any form of selection, as it makes it unneces¬ 
sarily elaborate. 

29086. Would it not do away with any 
deadening effect if you divided your scale into 
two halves, and said that when men had reached 
the top of one they should only go into the other 
by selection ?—I think it would have a less deaden¬ 
ing effect unquestionably. There is really not very 
much difference between the time-scale and my 
suggestion of personal allowances except that it 
avoids the elaboration when things get back to the 
normal again. 

29087. You have said it is generally agreed that 
the grant of double first-class fares is an entirely 
inadequate compensation in the case of transfers. 
That is rather a vague piece of information and 
I should like to know what you would regard 
as adequate. Could you give us any definite 
figures ?—If a man is moved, say from Ahmed- 
abad to Poona, I would allow him an ordinary 
goods wagon for his kit, which would represent 
a charge of three or four annas a mile, and a 
first-class fare for himself, and another first- 
■-class fare to cover the cost of his establishment. 
The complaint is that it is limited merely to the 
passenger’s fares, and does not cover the cost of 
moving kit. 

29088. Do you suggest that a salary of a 
definitely superior character should be attached to 
the five Assistant Codectorahips which are now 
superior only in name ?—I understand that 
proposals have been placed before the Secretary of 
State that they should carry a salary of Rs. 1,250, 
so that, that particular difficulty about five posts 
of Rs. 900 being ‘ listed ’ as superior, will disappear. 
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29089. And would it be the same with regard 
to the posts of Superintendent of Land Records, 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, etc, ?— 
No. 

29090. Would you like to see those definitely 
provided for ?—Yes. f! 

29091. The present arrangement for their 
remuneration puts the cadre wrong, does it 
not ?—It does. 

29092. Do you think there is room for an 
increase of the cadre on the Executive side?—I 
think at present out of mv seven districts four 
have only one Assistant Collector which thirty 
years ago always had two, and it would be a very 
nice thing to have more European Assistant 
Collectors. At the same time, they are expensive 
articles, and I am not sure whether we really 
ought to afford them. ’ 1 , 

29093. Do you consider that the officers who 
are now performing the duties are overburdened 
with work ?—No. 

29094. (Sir Murray. HammicTc.) , With refer¬ 
ence to your answer to the Chairman as regards 
the superior and inferior posts, has not the 
position in Bombay been somewhat aggravated, by 
the appointment of the man who ought to be 
holding a junior post to the post of Co-operative 
Credit Societies’ Managers ?—He is a Junior 
Assistant Collector. 

29095. That is an appointment which is in¬ 
cluded in the Junior Collectors among the superior 
posts?—Yes- 

29096. And therefore the position as regards 
the promotion of the juniors is aggravated by 
taking a man from the ranks of the juniors and 
putting him into a superior post which carries no 
pay in his ease except the small allowance he 
is given ?-t-I am rather afraid to answer these 
questions, because I have not these things at my 
fingers’ ends. 

29097. Who is Director of Agriculture in 
Bombay ?—He is a Junior Collector, Mr. Keatinge. 

29098. With reference to the Provincial 
Service, in your last answer you say, you have no 
further proposals to make. There are two sugges¬ 
tions which have been made to us as regards the 
Provincial Service. One is the question of the 
expense of transfers, which applies, to them exactly 
as it applies to the Civil Service. You would 
advocate having the expense of transfers of Deputy 
Collectors and Subordinate Judges placed in the 
same scale as that which you would apply to 
civilians ?—Yes, so many maunds of kit 

29099. Then there i- a grievance in other 
Presidencies which, I suppose, applies to this 
Presidency also, that Deputy Collectors d> not 
count as first class officers for travelling?- That 
is so, but some of the n do. Those appointed 
direct under the Provincial Service Rules count as 
first-class officers. It is rather a serious injustice 
really that officers who have come from the bottom 
only count as second-class officers. 

29100. You would like to see that altered?— 
Yes, I would. 

29101 You would like to see all Deputy 
Collectors treated as first-class officers under the 
Civil Service 'regulations?—I would. 

29102. In your answer to question (25) you 
say, that you do not see why grade promotions 
should not be given in these vacancies, as they are 
in the case of the Indian Civil Service. I suppose 
from your answer, however, you probably do not; 
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know why it was that grade promotions were 
given specially in the Civil Service ?—1 have seen 
it since. 

29108. The objection to this course as regards 
Deputy Collectors would be that the grant of 
officiating promotion in this way involves a great 
deal of trouble to the Account Department ?—A 
tremendous lot. 

29104. Would you still be prepared to say 
that a Deputy Collector for every promotion for a 
short time should get officiating allowance?—I 
would not if Government accepted my scheme for 
improving pay and prospects generally in the 
Provincial Service; which I consider at present are 
inadequate. 

29105. In reply to question (16) you say: 
“ Promotion to the first four grades of Deputy 
Collector and first and second grades of Mdmlafcd&r 
is by selection/' Is promotion from the grade of 
Mamlatddr to Deputy Collector made by selection ? 
—Yes, except as regards the people appointed 
direct under the new Provincial Service rule. 

29106. Are you in favour of the system you 
have in Bombay by which the Mdmlatddr is a 
member of the Provincial Service?—Yes. 

29107. Do you think it is better than the 
system in Madras where the Tahsilddr is one of the 
Subordinate Service ?—I prefer having him in the 
Provincial Service. He is very often a first-class 
Magistrate in Bombay. 

29108. You say in answer to question (130) 
dealing with the Indian Civil Service, that you 
would recommend the formation of a separate 
Indian Family Fund for Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service, and you do not think that 
they should be allowed to join the ordinary Indian 
Civil Service Pension Fund. Why do you make 
that distinction ? Why do not you wish Indians 
tp join the ordinary Indian Civil Service Pension 
Fund?—For one thing, we have no mortality 
tables. Then there is the question of succession 
and polygamy, and there are various other 
difficulties. 

29109. Supposing, you made it a condition 
that an Indian might join the Indian Family 
Pension Fund provided he did not marry more 
than one wife, would that get rid of one objec¬ 
tion ?—It might be done after the passing of the 
Succession Act. 

29110. But at present you would not recom¬ 
mend it ?—No. 

29111. In your answer to question (129) you 
say, you are inclined to recommend such an increase 
in the existing rate of contribution as will allow 
higher allowances being given, particularly to sons, 
and that in the latter case, the allowance should be 
£150 a year from the age of 15 onwards. It has 
been suggested to us that the benefits of the son 
should be given until he reaches the age of 24, 
at least, and that this should be made up by an 
additional contribution to the Fund calculated on 
an actuarial basis. Would you prefer that?— 
I would. 

29112. You would like to seethe sons arranged 
for by benefits from the Fund up to twenty-four 
and the money being paid for by an additional 
contribution ?—Yes. 

29113. In your answer to question (124) you 
suggest that inefficient members of the Service 
should be compelled to retire. Would you be 
prepared to leave that entirely to the aotion of 


the Local Government or would you like to see it 
restricted in some way by making it an order of 
the Secretary of State?—I think the Local 
Government might be trusted to deal with it. 

29114. It has been suggested to us in one or 
two places that the reputation of a man at the 
Secretariat is very often not a very accurate one, 
and to safeguard his interests it would be quite 
feasible that action should be taken against an 
inefficient officer by a Committee, who should first 
of all report upon him, and then the Local Govern¬ 
ment reporting the matter to the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of State issuing the 
order. That is put forward on the ground that 
it is a very serious matter to insist on a man 
retiring from the Service, and that the Local 
Government if it passes its order in the first place 
is more or less liable to prejudice, and that the 
Secretary of State would be very disinclined to 
interfere on appeal, whereas, if he had the initial 
order to make he would probably refer it to a 
perfectly independent body, and the men would 
be more likely to get justice ?—I do not think 
there is any reason to fear that Government would 
be unduly harsh. 

29115. You do not think there is any necessity 
to take those further precautions?—I do not 
think so. 

29116. In your answer to question (117)- 
you suggest, that the contributions made now 
towards pension should be separated off and 
converted into a Provident Fund contribution. But, 
would you be willing to see a proportionate reduc¬ 
tion of the pension in that case?—No. 

29117. I understand you emphasise the neces¬ 
sity for retaining the £1,000 a year pension at 
any cost ?■—Yes. 

29118. And that sooner than see any reduc¬ 
tion of the pension you would continue the contri¬ 
bution ?— Certainly. 

29119. Then you say that the Government of 
India is making propositions as regards furlough. 
Those proposals, I understand, are merely with 
regard to the quantity of furlough that can be 
taken and how it should be taken j they do not deal 
with the pay the officer can draw while on 
furlough ?—No. 

29120. Have you any suggestions to make 
with regard to the pay which an officer should draw 
when on furlough ? It has been suggested to us 
that an officer might be allowed, if he had two 
years' furlough due to him, to take a half or 
quarter of that furlough on a higher rate of pay, 
and sacrifice the rest of the furlough, instead of 
taking the whole furlough on the usual 
rates ?—It would be very pleasant, but I do not 
see bow it would work. It would be very diffi¬ 
cult to work. The Government of India sent that 
suggestion round in connection with their pro¬ 
posals. 

29121. You do not think it could possibly 
work ?—I do not think it would. 

29122. Would you be inclined to allow officers 
to accumulate privilege leave for more than three 
months ?—No. 

29123. You think that three months is the 
proper amount of leave that should be accumu- • 
lated?—Yes. A man ought to be made to go on 
leave every three years. 

29124. You would not make him goon leave- 
every year ?—No; he has nowhere to go to. 
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29125. What are the difficulties as regards 
this question of allowing a man to take a propor¬ 
tionate amount of furlough at a higher rate? — 
For one thing men would not take a long enough 
furlough. Probably a man might go for six 
months, I will not say extravagantly, but spending 
his money for the first six months, and instead of 
staying his year would come back again, and there 
would be a great block in promotion, because the 
acting vacancies would be cut down by a half. 

29126. Would you not do anything to 
decrease the amount of furlough a man ordinarily 
takes now?—No. 

29127. You do not think it is at all excess¬ 
ive ?—No. 

29128. As regards the pay of “ listed ” posts, 
you adhere to the present system under which the 
officer holding the listed post draws less pay than the 
Civilian, Do not you think that the way in 
which the officer is regarded by the outside public 
depends very mueh upon the pay he draws ?—It 
may to some extent. 

29129. Do not you think that if you intro¬ 
duced listed men into the Service and abolished the 
system of “ listed M posts, giving the men a right to 
rise from the grade they are put into, and giving 
them the same pay as the Civilian, it would 
very much tend to place them in a higher position 
than now and that they would eventually be 
counted as one of the Civil Service?—You mean 
the Deputy Collectors appointed by direct 
nomination under the new rules ? 

29130. I mean the Deputy Collectors who 
come in and hold the “ listed ” posts eventually ?—- 
lb would be impossible in our system. The 
“listed” posts are merely added to the Provincial 
Service cadre, and you would have to split up the 
cadre. 

29131. You would have to re-arrange your 
cadre ?— Then I have no objection. 

29132. If you are going to admit Indians to 
further appointments, one way suggested to us is 
by taking men who have gained experience 
in the Provincial Service and placing them 
in the Civil Service, not into the listed posts, but 
actually into the Service, so that they should have 
the right to rise to the higher appointments in the 
Service. That would necessitate complete re¬ 
organisation of the present cadre, but, if that 
were done, and these men were given the full pay 
of the appointments, do not you think that after 
they had been in the Service for a few years they 
would attain exactly the same position as regards 
the outside public as if they had entered through 
the competition in England ?—No, I do not 
think so. 

29133. Do not you think it would be forgotten 
that they entered the Service in a way different 
from an Indian who had passed through the open 
competition at Home?—I do not think so. It 
would never be forgotten that they gained entrance 
by a back door. 

29134, In Burma, for instance, there is a 
Commission into which men come from all 
classes ?—I think there would be very consider¬ 
able esprit de corps and the Service would be 
harmoniously run, but, at the same time, the man 
-who had been through the open door in England 
would have the Imperial feeling behind him; he 
would be, so to say, the “ heaven-born/'’ as Kipling 
gays, and that would stick to him. At the same 
time* I think the Service would work perfectly 
B 495—44 


harmoniously and that the relations might be 
friendly in that way. 

29135. The existing stagnation of promotion 
in your Service, I understand, arises simply and 
solely from the bad arrangement of your superior 
posts. That, is to say, that your superior posts 
are not sufficient to give promotion to those officers 
who are holding junior posts?—We want some¬ 
thing corresponding to the Sub-Collector of 
Madras. 

29136. That has arisen a great deal from the 
fact that your Judicial officers take over Addi¬ 
tional Assistant Judgeships, which has interfered 
very much with your cadre in a way that the 
cadre is not interfered with in other Presidencies; 
but that su rely can be arranged by the Secretary 
of State now ?—I venture to think that my pro¬ 
posals would make very considerable improvement. 

29137. There is no reason to suppose that 
this stagnation cannot be set right by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in the 
ordinary way ?—That is my point. 

29138 Without a time-scale, if necessary?— 
I would rather not have a time-scale for that 
reason. 

29139. You say in answer to question (87), that 
you consider the compulsory retirement of ineffi¬ 
cient officers should be resorted to far more 
extensively than has hitherto been the case. But 
surely, you are contemplating very few cases in 
which officers have been compulsorily retired?— 
That is so, 

29140. Your answer rather implies that in 
this Presidency a great many officers would have 
to be retired because you speak of it being far 
more extensively used ?—I am thinking more of 
the past, when certain officers stayed on when 
they were not wanted. 

29141. The number of those cases is surely very 
few ?—'Ten or twelve years ago they would be 
somewhat numerous. 

29142. You say in answer to question (62), that 
the officers of the Civil Service in Bombay are pro¬ 
ficient at least in one vernacular, most of them in 
two, and some in three or more, and you say, that 
the Bombay system of spending seven months a 
year in camp makes them so. With regard to that 
seven months in camp, what month does the 
officer generally go into camp ?—In October, and 
sometimes at the end of September. 

29143. And he is supposed not to come back 
to head-quarters, except for Christmas, until 
when ?—Until May. 

29144. In Bombay, have you an officer at the 
head of each sub-division of a district ?—Yes. 

29145. Are all those officers in camp for 
seven months ?—■Yes. 

29146. Does that result in the head-quarters 
of the districts and the head-quarters of each sub¬ 
division being without a First-Class Magistrate for 
seven months?—We have no head-quarters of the 
sub-divisions. If you take the average sub-divi¬ 
sion of the tdlukas, there would be one Mdmlat- 
dar with first-class powers and often nowadays 
two, and the Assistant Collector would only have 
magisterial charge of one taluka. 

29147. Does the Huzur Deputy Collector go 
into camp ?-—No, he remains as a Magistrate m 
head quarters. In most of the large places you 
get Government officers also doing honorary first- 
class magisterial work. 

29148. In the outside sub-division the Mamlat- 
dar stays at head-quarters and does first-class 
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magisterial work ? -Yes. He is supposed to 
travel ten days a month. 

29149. Is that in order to get rid of the 
inconvenience of clients and others not finding a 
magistrate at head-quarters when the officers are 
touring?—Yes. In one or two cases where the 
talukas are heavy there are resident magistrates, 
but I have not got any in my division. They do 
toothing but magisterial work. 

29150. It is the same system that we have in 
Madras ?—Yes. 

29151. Are they First Class Magistrates?—I 
think not. 

29152. They have powers of committal, and 
that sufficiently gets rid of the difficulty of not 
having Magistrates at head-quarters ?—Yes. 

29153. Do the Collectors who travel about for 
seven months do any magisterial work when, 
travelling ?—Yes. 

29154. They deal with cases that come up to 
them ?—Yes. 

29155. But, if it is a case, that should be tried 
at head-quarters they would hand it over to the 
Mfimlatdar or the Huzur Deputy Collector?— 
Yes. 

29156. With regard to your reduction of the 
age, do you think it would he possible to work 
a system under which Indians would be allowed 
to go up for the same examination as Europeans at 
Home but at a year of higher age, in order to get 
over the difficulty, real or not, that an Indian 
would have a much less chance of passing the 
examination at 17 to 19 than a European ? Would 
it be possible to allow “Natives from India” to go 
up at 20 to an examination at which Europeans 
were only allowed to go up at 19, all to sit at the 
same examination, and all bracketed in the same 
list ? — I think it will be undesirable. If we are 
going in for that it will he better to split up the 
cadre and have separate examinations. 

29157. Your idea of reducing the age will be 
met with tremendous opposition in this country, 
because it will be said to be done simply to keep 
the Indians from getting in. You do not think 
it would operate now as it did twenty-five years 
ago ?—No. 

29158, We have had plenty of evidence to 
show that it would be an extraordinarily unpopular 
measure out here. One idea suggested is that we 
should allow Natives to go up one year older than 
the English boy, on the ground that he has to 
study his work in a foreign language from the 
very first ?—I think it would be preferable to have 
separate examinations straight away in that case. 

29159. ( Sir Valentine Chirol.) You said just 

now in answer to Sir Murray Hammiek that you 
thought that in no case, even if the pay and 
prospects were assimilated, would the members of 
the Provincial Service appointed to “ listed ” posts, 
even if, they became actually members of the Civil 
Service, have the same position as those who 
entered through the London door ?—They would 
toot. 

29160. Do you think that could be met by 
sending officers from the Provincial Service, before 
they passed into the Civil Service, through the 
listed posts, to England for a year’s study ?—It is 
so hard to guarantee that they would be fit to 
pass when they had done their. probation in 
England. A man might waste his whole time 
there. 

29161. I am talking about the official who 
has been selected &om the Provincial Service after 


a certain number of years for promotion into a 
listed post, that listed post being absolutely a post 
in the cadre of the Indian Civil Service. If he were 
then sent for a year to England to get closer to 
English methods and English habits of thought, do 
not you think that stay of a year in England would 
help him to acquire, with his own people out here, 
the prestige which you say can only be acquired 
by going originally to England and passing the 
competitive examination ?—I think it would be an 
enormous help to him, but I do not see how it is 
to give him the prestige of having passed the 
examination in England. 

29162. On the other hand, do not you think 
that a man who has done a certain number of 
years’ actual work in the Provincial Service, and 
discharged his duties in such a creditable way as 
to justify his promotion, offers better guarantees of 
turning out an efficient member of the Civil 
Service than any youngster merely passing a 
competitive examination either in London or 
any where else ?—Very frequently he may. I am 
merely dealing with popular estimation. In this 
country, where success in examinations is a fetish, 
I do not see how you are going to get over the 
fact that one man has passed and one man has not. 
I do not say the Provincial Civil Service man will 
not be as good an officer. 

29163. The mere fact of his having passed 
an examination gives him the prestige which 
you speak of ?—Exactly. 

29164. With regard to your proposal that the 
pension of £1,000 should be retained and the four 
per cent, reduction turned into a Provident Fund, 
I understand that you wish the pension of £1,000 
a year to be a real pension ?—Exactly. 

29165. Do you think that many candidates 
going up for the Indian Civil Service realise that 
the pension of £1,000 a year which is held out 
to them is a pension to which they would have 
contributed from 30 to 60 per cent. ?—No, I do 
not think they do. 

29166. Therefore, when you say that the 
pension of £1,000 at the end of twenty-five years 
is one of the great attractions of the Service, it is 
to that extent rather a fictitious attraction ?—Yes, 
that is rather our complaint. 

29167. We have beard a great many state¬ 
ments to the effect that within the last twenty-five 
years the office work, of District Officers especially, 
has increased so largely as to make it much more 
difficult for them to devote as much time as they 
formerly did to getting into contact with the people 
of the district they administer. Is that your 
experience ?—The Collector’s work has increased, 
but I do not think the ordinary Assistant or 
Deputy Collector’s work has increased very 
largely. There has been substantial relief in 
various directions. 

29168. It is chiefly the Collector’s work? 
—Yes j that has increased very largely. 

29169. Can you tell us to what the increase is 
due ?—To these things like town-planning, plague 
regulations, improvements in sanitation, water- 
supply, etc. There is much more money to spend 
with all the Imperial grants-in-aid of local bodies. 
Then, there is the suggestion of the objects for 
which the money should be spent and the eontrol 
of these things, which ail means work for the 
Collector. It means very marked progress, but it 
also means work. 

29170. We have also heard that within the 
same period of twenty-five years the Collector haB 
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been deprived of a good deal of the initiative and 
his sense of responsibility has been diminished by 
the growing influence of the Secretariat ?—I see 
no sign of that here. 

29171. You do not think there is any serious 
divergence between the officer who spends most of 
his time in the mufassal and the Civilian who spends 
a good many of his years in the Secretariat?— 
Not in this Presidency. 

29172. You lay great stress upon the difficul¬ 
ties presented in the matter of simultaneous 
examinations by the difference of time between 
London and India. Is that your chief objection 
to simultaneous examination ?—No, it is one that 
has been suggested to me. 

29178. It is one upon which no stress has yet 
been laid by witnesses ?—I think a “ crammer “ 
in London would naturally take advantage of it. 

29174. In what way?—He would get the 
papers wired to him. 

29175. Ho you think that would be possible?— 
Certainly. 

29176 [Mr. Madge.) In answer to question (2) 
you say, you consider that the men arrive here too old 
and that, although probably intellectually superior 
to the candidates recruited under the old arrange¬ 
ment, they are not sufficiently adaptable or 
receptive of new ideas; and you practically give 
the same answer to question (16) when you say: 
“ What the older men gain by a more mature 
intellect perhaps the younger men make up by a 
greater command of detail and knowledge of this 
country.” Do not you think that the formation 
of character is an essential element of success in 
any career of life, especially that of an Indian 
Civilian?—Certainly. It is a question of the 
balance of advantages on one side and the other. 

29177. Do not you think that character is 
better formed under conditions prevailing at Home 
than those prevailing in this country ?—Certainly, 
but the Civilian who does not get to work until 
tWenty-seven has to retire, by the order of nature, 
at 58, and he tends to be a very expensive article. 

29178. You are balancing the expense against 
the other risk ?—And other advantages. I am 
taking the balance of advantages. 

29179. Did I understand you to say in answer 
to the Chairman that Indian boys of fifteen could 
bh readily got to go Home ?—Yes. I think so 
nowadays in Bombay. 

29180. You are not aware of an opinion that 
seems to prevail elsewhere, that there is a ■ strong 
feeling that by sending Indians away early they 
get alienated in a very important sense from their 
own people, and that they come back very muoh 
less sympathetic with their own class than before 
they went away ?—I have seen it stated several 
times, but I do not believe it. The danger seems 
to be much the same either way. 

29181. Supposing, a system of simultaneous 
examinations were adopted in this country, do you 
think, considering the way in which education has 
been shaped rather towards passing examinations 
than to giving a liberal education, simultaneous 
examinations would re-act unfavourably on educa¬ 
tion generally in this country ?—I do. 

29182. You say in answer to quesion (9) that 
everyone agrees there should be only one corps 
d’elite and only one way of getting into it. That 
is-one competitive examination ?—Yes. 

\ 29183. But has it not been reasonably thought 
that the competitive examination gives a very 


imperfect test of character?—It is imperfect, bat 
it is the best we have. 

29184. Even as regards the Englishmen, for 
instance, it may be assumed that the average 
Englishman possesses certain qualities that fit 
him for the Service, whereas other candidates may 
not be assumed to possess those qualities ?—I have 
urged nomination in the case of Indian candidates. 

29185. As regards nomination, you want to 
give them scholarships at the expense of the 
public treasury ?—Only a certain number for the 
people of the backward classes, who should be 
encouraged. 

29186. But a certain number of them would 
be failures ?—They might be. I should put them 
in the Provincial Service I think. 

29187. Do you think that would be a fair 
loss to incur ?—I think so. 

29188. On the chance of getting good men ?— 
Yes, it is a very small amount. 

29189. With regard to privilege leave, it ig 
believed that nowadays Civilians go away from 
the country more frequently than they did before, 
especially when privilege leave is tacked on to 
furlough. Do you think that people do get away 
from the country more frequently than their 
predecessors ?—I do not think they do. Twenty 
years ago, a man would have three months and 
take his furlough in the following year, but now 
he combines the two and there is only one period 
of absence. 

29190. You think that advantage is not taken 
of the privilege leave on full pay ?—Officers only 
take one period of absence instead of two. 

29191. As regards inefficient officers, do you 
think the proportion of them is worth consider* 
ing ?—I think the proportion is extremely small, 
but there were cases in which it would have been 
desirable to have had the power of removing 
inefficient officers from the Service. 

29192. Considering, that the proportion is 
extremely small, do you not think it wiser to 
ignore it than to create an impression that a man’s 
tenure of office is not secure ?—I think in prac¬ 
tically every Service in the world there is the power 
of removing an inefficient officer, and I think 
we ought to have the power. We have the power 
now to remove him, but we oould only do it by 
inflicting ruin upon him. There may be many 
cases in which it is not desirable to take that 
extreme step. 

29193. Is there any type of inefficiency that 
arises rather from the character of the heavy work 
of the district and which might be remedied by 
transferring a man from the heavier to a less heavy 
charge ?—I think there are cases which would not 
be covered by that measure. 

29194. With reference to the general rise in 
prices all over the country, do you not think the 
time has come for a proportionate increase in the 
pay of all classes of Civilians?—No, I should prefer 
to give concessions in other ways. I do not think 
we could legitimately ask for a rise of pay all round, 
although it would be very pleasant. I think 
various concessions might be given which would 
make the subsistence of officers generally muoh 
more comfortable, but, beyond what I have recom¬ 
mended, I do not think a general rise of pay could 
be held to be justified. 

29195. We have been told that, whatever the 
caie may be as regards districts, in large towns fehS6 
cost of living is so much greater that some measure 
should be resorted to at Once; will a personal 
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allowance or house allowance do that ?—I think I 
have urged house allowances, sumptuary allow¬ 
ances, reduction of expense of transfer, and things 
of that sort. There are various concessions which 
could be given. 

29196. Have you many or any members of the 
domiciled Anglo-Indians in the Indian Service ?— 
I think there are two in this Presidency and four 
in Sind, six altogether. 

29197. Is their work of the same standard of 
efficiency as that of the other members of the 
Service ?—I have only personal experience of two 
or three, and I can say ‘ yes ' to that. 

29198. {Mr. Fisher .) I notice you say, that 
the young Civilian who comes out now is perhaps 
a little apt to be inattentive to the detailed routine. 
Is there a lack of thoroughness in the essentials of 
his work?—No. I do not think he learns the 
detail of the routine in the way that younger men 
did, but that may be prejudice. We were recruit¬ 
ed at the younger age and we naturally look at 
things from our own point of view. That is a 
thing that has to be made clear right away 
through. 

29199. I have not heard of that complaint with 
regard to University candidates who are recruited 
for the Home Civil Service, and I was wondering 
whether perhaps there was more detail thrown 
upon the young Indian Civilian than there is upn 
the Home Civilian ?—I expect there is. There is 
much more outdoor work. I think my complaint 
has been repeated by the Government of India in a 
despatch of 1907. 

29200. You say that in your time the best 
men were not attracted from the public schools 
to the I.C.S. Examination at the age of 19; 
you say, it may be taken as fairly certain 
that if the age were reduced once more the exam¬ 
ination would attract the very best of the public 
schools. I am not quite certain on what grounds 
you say that ?—I do not think the Service was 
known twenty-five years ago, generally speaking. 

29201. But, is it not also true that the Home 
Civil Service has become very much more 
attractive?—There are many more appointments 
and it is more attractive. 

29202. Do not you think theie is a certain 
danger that if the examination were put back to 19 
school-masters would put pressure on the ablest 
boys to reserve themselves for the Home Civil 
Service ?—I do not think so, especially, if you 
give a good scholarship at Oxford at £200 a 
year. I think then the parents' pressure would be 
the other way. 

29203. You think that your scheme would he 
assisted by the specialisation that is going on 
' in the public schools ?—Yes. 

29204. That specialisation, I suppose, is con¬ 
fined only to the very big schools which have a 
very large staff ?— I venture to say it is common 
in most public schools, from enquiries I have 
made. 

29205. I think you will find that the smaller 
schools will have a good deal of difficulty in 
providing the special course that would be required 
for the Civil Service Examination ?—-1 want to 
draw from the large public schools; they are the 
men I want to get. 

29206. You do not think there is a risk that if 
men came out at the earlier age they would make 
mistakes in judgment which would be somewhat 
serious ?—That is a personal question which I ought 
not to answer, I think we all make mistakes, 


but I hope they were not unduly serious or very 
much worse than those made now. fe- 

29207. That, of course, is one of the reasons for 
making a change. It was felt that people coming 
out at a n aturer age would be more i r o mnne 
from mistakes ?—I am putting them a year later 
than we were. 

29208. Turning to your answers on the 
Provincial Service, I notice that you prefer 
recruitment by nomination as the only method by 
which an admixture of caste can be secured. 
Would you have any insuperable objection to 
recruiting for the upper division of the Executive 
Branch of the Provincial Service by competitive 
examination?—We tried it in two Presidencies 
and it did not answer, and it was given up. 

29209. What was the reason of the failure?— 
There were a majority of Brahmans, but I do not 
know whether that was the reason. 

29210. It was more difficult to secure the 
balance of the classes?—Yes. Certain classes like 
the Mussalmans were ruled out altogether. I am 
speaking of Bombay, and I think they were 
mainly Brdhmans in Madras. 

29211. But _ supposing, there was selection 
before examination ?—The objections are just the 
same and would be equally strong if there were 
selection. 

29212. {Mr. Macdonald.') In reply to 
question (32) of the Provincial Service section you 
say, that officers of the Provincial Service take 
such leave of full pay as may be due to them, and 
that when they do not it is generally due to their 
devotion to duty ?—I think I put it on the ground 
of the devotion to duty, but of course, there are: 
various causes. 

29213. They do not refrain from taking leave 
because they are afraid of having their districts 
changed ?—I do not think so. 

29214. In answer to another question you 
say, that the leave does not lead to numerous 
changes of districts ?—Not in the Provincial 
Service. 

29215. We have had some evidence on that 
point from other Provinces, but you would say 
after due consideration that that is not the case in 
Bombay ?—It is not. 

29216. You have no men refusing to take 
leave because they are afraid they may be moved 
from the district where they are ?—There may be 
isolated cases, but it is not the rule. If a man 
took leave from P oona he would probably come 
back to Poona, 

29217. In answer to question (29) of the 
Indian Civil Service section you say: “I am 
inclined to recommend such an increase of the 
existing representative contribution as will allow of 
higher allowances being given particularly to 
sons." Have you in your mind a compulsory 
contribution ?—Yes, ours is all compulsory. 

29218. Would you make this special proposal 
compulsory ?—Bight through. 

29219. You would not be content with giving 
an officer an option to make the increased contribu¬ 
tions?-—No; if you give options you have 
actuarial trouble at once. These are all worked 
out by an actuary every year. 

29220. You just want to lump the whole 
thing ?—Yes. It would not be a large increase, 
and it is worth doing. 

29221. In reply to question (124) you favour 
the view that after 15 years' service a may 
be allowed to retire with a pension ?—Yes, 
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29222, Is it not a very reasonable view that 
when a man comes into the Indian Civil Service 
he has to remain in until a proper period elapses 
when you may say he has given the full service to 
the State in return for the various probation fees 
he has had and the various privileges that have 
gone to train him ? Do you think that in 15 
years he has given that adequate return ?—I 
think he has. I held the view you have been 
urging myself for a considerable time, but I have 
come to the conclusion now that there is really 
nothing to be gained by keeping a man on after 
15 years if he wants to go. I make the pension 
only a subsistence one, practically, only a pittance. 
An Indian very often has a call to religion at 40 ; 
an Englishman might have the same, a call to 
mission work or anything, and I would let him go. 

29223. I am very doubtful in my own mind 
as to whether at the end of 15 years he has given 
that return ?—I think he has. 

29224. In bringing him in the State has had 
to spend money on his training ?—In the present 
state of the Bombay promotion the State has spent 
very little on him. Men of my year were receiv¬ 
ing Us. 900 a month, or £650 a year, at fourteen 

; rears* service. Men of that standing are receiving 
ess now. * 

292'5. There is a matter which seems to 
require a little explanation owing to some apparent 
discrepancy. In answer to question (10) you say : 
“ I consider that admission to the Civil Service of 
India should be only open to candidates selected 
by nomination in that country.*’ That of course 
is with reference to Indian candidates ?—Yes. 

29226. In answer to question (88) you say : ‘‘ I 
see no reason for any change in the existing 
arrangements.” Do you mean to apply that to 
the Judiciary only ?—Yes. I was thinking 
particularly of the difference between Bombay and 
Madras. In Bombay, once a Judge always a 
Judge; he has been through his Judicial training 
and stays. 

29227. With reference to selecting by nomi¬ 
nation, your proposal I take, it is to select by 
nomination at the age of 18 or 14 ?—14. 

29228. Is not 14 a little late for public 
schools ?—No, 14 is about right I think. 

29229. Have you ever tried to get a boy in at 
14 ?—i have a boy’s name down for 14 now. 

29230. Do you think you are going to get 
him in ?—Yes. 

29231. In sitting down to think it out as 
though you were a member of this selecting board, 
what would you select on from a body of 
intelligent youths at the age of 14 ?—I should 
select them on their knowledge of English, their 
ancestry, their manners, their antecedents and 
up-bringing, and eugenics, generally. It is very 
like the Naval Examination. 

29232. Not their educational qualifications ?— 
Yes, I should bring them in. 

29233, What sort of educational qualification 
could a boy of 14 present to you to justify you in 
ear-marking him for an important post like this ?— 
He could write a very good English essay and 
English letter, and would know a good deal of 
English Grammar, and possibly do a sum in 
quadratics and Algebra. 

29234. There is not very much indication in 
that of the boy’s future is there ?—I think it is as 
good as anything else you are likely to get. 

29235. At 14 an examination like that is very 
much less definite as an indication of what a boy is 
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going to develop into?—You must not mis¬ 
understand me. I do not limit it to boys who are 
selected at 14. They are only those who are 
selected by nomination. There is also another 
system of nomination, merely, as regards loyalty 
and antecedents and things of that sort for the 
general candidate who goes home at the age of 17 
or 18. There are two sorts, one for the 14 years 
old boy for the scholarship, and the other for the 
man who goes direct. 

29236. You would not nominate him too ?— 
There is no test of his loyalty or antecedents at 
present except the certificate of birth that I give 
every day. 

29237. You refer to him in your answer to 
question (3)?—Yes. There ought to be some sort 
of test such as the Inns of Courts imposes on a 
candidate for admission to the Bar, that he is 
known and that he comes from respectable stock 
generally. 

29238. Are you aware of the test at the 
Inns of Court ?—No. 

29239. It is purely a paper test ?—I should 
make it a severe one. 

29240. You refer to “loyalty *’and “ sedition” 
in your answer to question (3). They are exceed¬ 
ingly difficult things to define, are they not ?—Yes, 

29241. If one allows them to sink into one’s 
mind, are they not very apt to mislead one?—I 
hope not. 

29242. Supposing, you and I had been on the 
Selection Board three years ago, would we not have 
been so muoh tempted to regard every member of 
the Arya Samaj as “ seditious” ? — No, I have no 
feeling as regards the Arya Samaj at all. 

29243. I only take that as an illustration of 
the current controversies, at the time, and I refer 
to it for the purpose of indicating to you that when 
you begin to take these questions of “ loyalty ’* 
and “ sedition ” into your mind you get a flux and 
flow of waves which are exceedingly misleading, 
and which if they were allowed to sway the mind 
of judges would do certain lads very grave 
injustice ?—I do not think there would be any 
reasonable risk of injustice. There might be some, 
but I do not think so. 

29244. It is a very difficult thing to define 
what “ loyalty ” cr what “ sedition ” is ?—It is. 

29245. You also agree that many lads coming 
from the most loyal households have shown them¬ 
selves to be most disloyal and most seditious ?— 
Yes. 

29246. You would also agree that many lads 
coming out of an apparently seditious atmosphere 
make very good citizens ?—I have not seen 
them. 

29247. With regard to the question of pay, 
you said in reply to Mr. Madge, that you are not 
in favour of a kind of rule of thumb addition ?—I 
do not consider it is within the pale of practical 
politics. No doubt we should all like it. 

29248. Would you take the view that it would 
not be a fair way of dealing with the question that 
the inconveniences and the injustice press with 
varying degrees along the grade, one degree being 
heavier than another?—Certainly. 

29249. And that we must attend to the degrees 
where the pressure is great ?—Yes. 

29250. Could you help us by indicating where 
you think the pressure is greatest ?—With men of 
12 years’ service here. 

29251. And even within that range would 
you agree that the pressure is greater at some 
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parts than at others ? For instance, you get your 
man just newly out at Rs. 400 a month and he has 
got to spend a good deal of capital on equipment. 
Would one of your suggestions be that instead of 
that man having to spend capital on his equipment 
the Government ought to give him a grant ? —I 
think he might have an outfit allowance as the 
High Court Judge does, but I should raise his pay. 
to start with. 

29252. You are in favour of an outfit allow¬ 
ance?—Yes. 

29253. Now he gets what may be called an 
outfit loan which he has to repay, and you think 
part of that loan should be an allowance ?— Certainly. 

29254. Then the next stage is his pay: you 
associate yourself with this Memorandum that has 
been put in so far as the fact that the pay should 
be increased ?—Yes. 

29255. May I ask whether you agree that 
the initial pay should be Rs. 450?—I want it 
Rs. 500 if the present age is retained. 

29256. But if a reduction in age takes place 
you think Rs. 450 would be enough ?—Yes. 

29257. Do you think Rs. 400 would be 
enough ?—Yes, with the earlier age. I think there 
is a fair case for Rs. 450. I do not think the case 
is anything like so strong as the case for Rs. 500 
is now. 

29258. Now, coming to the upper section, up 
to 12 gears’ service, you think that we should 
give an increased pay there ?-—Yes. 

_ 29259. You are disinclined to agree to a 
time-scale ?—I am. 

' 29260. You think that if these little decimal 
points were properly attended to we could yet a 
much better system of grading ?—I simply want 
to get a change made in the cadre. We have got 
on without a time-scale so far somehow, and I 
think we could, in future, if the cadre is only 
changed on the lines I indicate. 

29261. Has it not been the experience of every 
Province that, with the greatest care possible, 
blocks take place ?—Yes, but then I would give a 
temporary personal allowance such as was given 
here in 1888 when I came out. 

29262. If you go upon the line of giving a 
temporary personal allowance, that means that you 
have to raise the question every time that some¬ 
body alleges there is a block ?—Yes. 

29263. Do you agree that you cannot success¬ 
fully raise that question unless the block is fairly 
severe ?—Yes. 

29264. You could not raise it successfully if 
the injustice was done to one man only ?—No. 

29265. Is that quite fair ? If we are going 
to do justice to the Service should not we do justice 
to everybody in it ?—There is a very strong case 
for a time-scale, but I do not like it. 

29266. But, if the time-scale was confined to 
the lower Service, where a man's mind was fresh 
and the prospects of a big open field were in front 
of him, do you think it would take so much away 
from his initiative and energy ?—I think the harm 
would be much less. 

29267. After 12 years would you suggest 
very much change in pay ?— I want another grade 
of Collectors. 

29238. A higher grade ? — Yes. 

29269. Would you put it on the scale given in 
this.Memorandum f —I think so, as far as I remem¬ 
ber it. 


29270. Do they propose here an extra grade of 
Collectors or do they only propose an increased 
scale of pay ?—When I last saw the thing it was 
an extra grade. 

29271. Generally, you associate yourself with 
the Memorandum, do you not ?—Yes. 

29272. With regard to pensions, I take it that 
on no account do you want to reduce the pension 
below £1,000 for a man who has served his full 
time ?—That is so. 

29273. In reply to Sir Valentine Chirol you 
said, that men coming out did not seem to be aware 
that they had to pay four per cent, of their salaries. 
Is not that their own fault ?—- No. 

29274. Is it not properly advertised?—Ido 
not think we received any notice of it at all. I 
had no idea of it. 

29275. It was not due to your own careless¬ 
ness ?—No. I thought it was £1,000 a year 
clear from the State. 

29276. So far as you can remember, it was 
owing to the carelessness of the Government ? 
—I do not blame the Government very much. 
My position rather is that it is admitted that 
expenses have risen and this might be a convenient 
way of giving us something. 

29277. You want your £1,000 given to you 
as a non-contributory pension by the Govern¬ 
ment ?—Yes. 

29278. You would not object to being com¬ 
pelled to pay your four per cent, so far as to 
create a bonus accumulation which you would 
receive on retiring ?—No, I should like it. 

2 9279. And which would be regarded as your 
personal property so that if you died it would be 

handed over to your widow or to your heirs ?_ 

Yes, it would be a very good thing. 

29280. If the alterations were made which 
we have generally sketched out do you think the 
reputation of the Service would be substantially 
enhanced ?—I think it would. 

29281. Do you think it would lead to a 

better type of men sitting for the examination ?_ 

I think it would keep up the attractions of the 
Service which at present are inclined to diminish. 

29282. With respect to the question Mr. 
Fisher put to you about headmasters encouraging 
their better boys to go in for the Home Service, 
you would give the reply you gave to him with 
far more confidence if these alterations were 
made ?-—Certainly. 

29283. {Mr. Sly.) I should like you to explain 
more clearly your proposals for the further 
employment of Indians. I understand you are 
prepared to recommend, or at least to accept, that 
Indians should be employed in the Civil Service 
up to a maximum of one-sixth ?—Yes, I am pre¬ 
pared to consider that as an alternative proposal. 
My main position is that we might certainly wait 
and see whether this seven a year is likely to 
continue. 

29284. Does that one-sixth refer only to 
Indian members in the Indian Civil Service, or do 

you also include it in the present listed posts ?_I 

would pool the listed posts again. 

29285. I understand that you want this one- 
sixth so far as possible to be recruited by open 
competition in England ?—Yes. ■ ' 

29286. And that you are prepared to encourage 
this system of recruitment by the grant of certain 
scholarships ?—Yes, to backward classes. 

29287. Failing the one-sixth succeeding in 
England under that scheme, what is your 
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alternative method of recruitment in India ?—You 
must have another examination here. 

29288, A separate examination in India ?—Yes, 
with the older age. 

29289. Do you recommend one examination 
for the whole of India, or do you propose separate 
examinations for each Province or main group of 
Provinces ?—It would be preferable to have them 
for each Province, but it would depend on the 
number of vacancies, and probably it would be 
worth while having one for every separate Province. 
It would be better however to have one for the 
whole of India. 

29290. If there was a separate examination 
in India what is your reply to the argument that 
you yourself have partly used, that admission by 
a separate door will not carry with it the same 
prestige and the same position as admission by the 
open door in England?—We cannot help it. It 
is the same in the political department: men who 
come in from the Army have the prestige. 

29291. Do you lay stress upon the argument 
that admission by a separate examination in India 
would as a matter of fact brand such members 
with a badge of inferiority ? —I do not think the 
brand is really very serious. For instance, the 
statutory civilians were generally received on 
fairly equal terms with the Indian Civil Service, 
and were always treated with the same honour, 
but they had not the prestige; they were not men 
of the Indian Civil Service but they were received 
on more or less the same footing as the men who 
had been through the proper examination in Eng¬ 
land. 

29292, Was any loss of prestige that the 
statutory civilian suffered due to the method of 
recruitment, or was it due to the estimate of' their 
work, that they were in some cases perhaps 
not so efficient as members recruited by open 
competition ?—I always found the statutory 
civilian, when he was good, made himself as 
respected as anyone else. 

29293. And was received on absolutely equal 
terms?—Not absolutely. There was always the 
feeling which you cannot get over; you cannot 
give him the same prestige he would have from 
the examination. 

29294. Take your own Province, you had a 
separate Sind Commission ?—Yes. 

29295. Was there any feeling of inferiority in 
regard to members of the Sind Commission who 
were recruited by a different method from that of 
the Indian Civil Service ?—I have never served 
in Sind. 

29296. I believe you have had experience of 
the Bombay Political Service in which there are 
two methods of recruitment ?—Yes. 

29297. Was there any difference of treatment 
in the officers recruited by these two different 
methods in the Political Service ? —No, there was 
no difference. 

29298. In that Service I believe all the 
members are European, are they not ?—All. 

29299. Do you think that if some of them 
had been Indians the difference of race would have 
accentuated any feeling on that point?—I do not 
think so. 

29300. With regard to your proposed period 
of three years' probation, coupled with the lowering 
of the age for the examination, I understand that 
you wish the probationers to go through a full 
course for an Honours Degree in Law at the 
University ?—I do. 


29301. And, in addition, to have a very small 
amount of specialised Indian training ?—Yes. 

29302. It has been suggested to us that the 
main object of the probation should not be to 
induce the probationer to go through a course 
of Law for an Honours Degree or become a 
Barrister, but, that he should have a full course in 
Indian subjects with the object of turning him out 
an Indian expert, for instance, a knowledge of 
Indian Law, of Indian languages, of Indian 
Sociology, of Indian Ethnology, and particularly, a 
knowledge of an Indian classical languages so that, 
he might fully appreciate the classical culture of 
India; that the probationer’s course should be 
framed on those lines and not simply for the pur¬ 
pose of giving him an Honours Course in Law or a 
Banister’s Degree. What would be your opinion 
ou that alternative proposal for the three years’ 
probation?—I wasted an immense amount of 
time at Oxford on the Indian vernaculars, which 
I could have done in three months out here. 
I believe the old course made a man a smatterer. 
I have felt all through my service a want of know¬ 
ledge of Law, although, I am an Executive officer 
pure and simple. 

29303. You spent a two years’ course of 
probation?—Yes. I think it is better to give a 
man a thorough grounding in Law generally. 
You can give him special papers in the Indian 
Codes, in the same way as the University 
authorities give special papers to students from 
the Cape in Roman-DutclYLaw. 

29301. You still think Law of more import¬ 
ance than any other specialised Indian subjects ? — 
Yes, I do not think the other subjects are worth 
very much. I would simply tack on Hindustani 
as the one vernacular. 

29395. Now let us take the probation on the 
assumption that the present age limits are to be 
retained. In that case would you recommend the 
abolition of the year’s probation in England 
altogether in order to bring out the candidates 
a year younger ? — I would. 

29306. In that case it would be necessary to 
combine in India the one year’s period of probation 
with the practical training ?—My proposal then 
would be to prolong the practical training. We 
have sketched out a course of reading in the Courts 
in the Presidency town, and so forth. 

29307. Do you think it would be possible 
under those conditions to arrange a combined 
course of probation and training in India, under 
which, for a certain period, the officers should have 
the ordinary training in the district, and for 
another part of the year, or for a separate year, 
should have special instruction in Law and lan¬ 
guages at some suitable centre ?—There would be 
no difficulty : it is done now in Bombay, at the 
present moment, where the young civilian has 
special instruction in Agriculture, Survey, and 
so forth. 

29308. Would there beany difficulty in giving 
him special instruction in Law and languages ?— 
Not at all. 

29309. There is one point in regard to your 
proposal for a system of personal allowances on 
which I should like your opinion. It appears to 
me that, under your scheme of personal allowances. 
Government, as the employer, would suffer by 
having to grant personal allowances in cases of 
blocks, whereas, it would have no opportunity of 
making any retention in cases of extremely rapid 
promotion ?—True. 
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29810. But so far as the Government is con¬ 
cerned your plan would be “ Heads I win, tails 
you lose ” ?—That is true, but the amount is really 
very small and not worth thinking' of. 

29811. I think you have already said that 
your objection to a time-scale for Assistants is not 
very strong ?—No, I do not like time-scales gene¬ 
rally ; I have always had a prejudice against them ; 
but I may say there is a stronger case for them 
now than before, and a stronger case than there 
is ever likely to be. 

29312. Would not some of your objections 
also be met if proper conditions were imposed under 
a time-scale to secure that officers should not 
receive promotion under that time-scale unless 
there were certain guarantees of efficiency in their 
Service ?—I think that could be laid down. 

29313. If you admit a time-scale for Assistant 
Collectors, what is the strong objection to the 
abolition of the grades of Collectors in favour 
of a time-scale for Collectors alone, that instead 
of having Collectors graded as you have at 
present by three grades, Bs. 1,800 to Rs. 2,500, 
Collectors are put on a separate time-scale on 
a salary of Rs. 1,800 rising to Rs. 2,500 ?— 
I cannot see any objection if you can 
get over the initial dislike to the original idea. I 
have a prejudice against all time-scales, but I do 
not know why. Logically if we start, I think we 
ought to go right through. 

29314. You have not suggested any addition 
to the cadre of the Indian Civil Service in this 
province ?—No. 

29315. Is it not a fact that Bombay already is 
the most highly-staffed Province in India ?■—It is. 

29316. Do you consider there should be any 
reduction in the Bombay cadre?—No, not at 
present. "We are short of Assistants as it is owing 
to special appointments of various sorts. There 
are a large number of special appointments round 
Bombay City and there are peculiar conditions in 
Bombay altogether. 

29817. Yon have deprecated the proposal that 
Indians should be allowed to join the Indian Family 
Pension Fund and you have based that objection on 
differences in social conditions. If these differ¬ 
ences can be actnarially estimated and the contri¬ 
bution of the Indian regulated in order to provide 
the benefits necessary for him under his social con¬ 
ditions, would there be any objection to allowing 
them to join the Fund ?—I think it would be 
almost impossible to calculate it actuarially, from 
enquiries I have made. I understand that if the 
Marriage Act and the Succession Act get through 
the thing could be worked. 

29818. But if it could be actuarially calculated, 
is there any objection to Indians being allowed 
to join ?— No, provided these social difficulties can 
be got over; but I understand they are very serious. 

29319. In regard to the Provincial Service 
I should like you to explain to us why Mamlatddrs 
were included in the Provincial Service, a position 
that does not exist in any other Province of 
India?—I think the idea at the bottom was to 
place them on the same footing as Subordinate 
Judges and out of deference to their Magisterial 
position, and also to assimilate them as far as 
possible. There has always been a good deal of 
friction between the Subordinate Judges and the 
MAmlatdars with regard to their position. 

29320. Your Lower Grade Subordinate Judge 
corresponds to the Munsif in the other Provinces 
of India ?—Yes. 


29321. If there had been an alteration of the 
title of certain of the lower grades of Subordinate 
Judges to Munsifs, would there have been any 
strong reason for including Mdmlatdars in the 
Executive Service ?—No. I think perhaps it was 
a tribute to increased efficiency and the increased 
difficulties of the position. 

29322. How has that combination worked ?_ 

I think it has worked very well. 

29323. Have certain practical difficulties 
occurred in consequence of the combination of 

Mdmlatddrs and the Provincial Service?_No. 

There have been one or two small troubles, but they 
will be removed. It makes some difference from 
the decentralising point of view, but not very 
serious. 

29324. Has it affected prejudicially the re¬ 
cruitment of the upper division of the Provincial 
Service ?—No, we have very few posts there and 
we have hundreds of applicants. One is being 
advertised now. ' 

29325. For your upper Provincial Service at 
the present time you recruit, on the average, direct¬ 
ly only about one candidate a year ? On the other 
hand, you recruit from your Mdmlatddr Service an 
average of perhaps 8 or 10 a year ?—It may be; 
I do not know the figures exactly; I thought it 
was four. 

29326. So that, any man who wishes to enter 
the Upper Division of your Provincial Service has 
to start practically on an initial salary of about 
Rs. 50 a month ?-- Yes, he is put in as a proba¬ 
tioner and it is merely a subsistence allowance 
whilst learning his work. 

29327. What does he become next?—An 
Aval Karkun on a salary of Rs. 60 to Rs. 100. 

29328. Do you consider that a method of re¬ 
cruitment so low down in the scale secures as 
efficient and as good Deputy Collectors as would 
be secured if you had a larger direct recruitment 
to the Upper Division ?—We have only had these 
new Rules in force for two years so that we cannot 
tell. So far the material is good. In my own 
division, it wa3 necessary really to get a mixture 
of castes, otherwise the Brahmanical caste in my 
division would have swamped the whole thing. 

29329. With regard to your proposals for the 
retii ement of inefficient officers, if, as you suggest, 
the power was given to Local Government to 
retire them, do not you think there is a substantial 
danger that this would cause a sense of insecurity 
in the Service which would react to some extent 
upon recruitment?—I do not think so. At any 
rate the man does not go away empty-handed; 
he goes away with a living wage—bread and 
butter anyhow. 

29330. Is there any strong objection to the 
proposal that an officer who is declared by a Local 
Government to be inefficient or is charged with 
being inefficient should have that charge investi¬ 
gated by a Jury of three senior officers of his own 
Service ? I think it is prejudicial to discipline. 
Government should be the deciding authority in 
all these matters. 

29331. In regard to the Indian Civil Service, 
you have suggested that for inefficient officers the 
retiring pension should be the same as that given 
for retirement on Medical grounds ?—I think I 
said two-thirds. 

29882. Not in your answer to question (124) ? 

1 —You are quite right. 

29338, When you deal with the Provincial 
Service you suggest that they should have only 
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two-thirds?—I meant it should be only two-thirds 
for both. 

29334. You have also given an opinion oppos¬ 
ing any reduction in the amount of furlough due 
to officers. If the statistics prove, which the 
statistics given us in Bombay do, that officers only 
take 66 per cent, of the furlough at present admis¬ 
sible under the Rules, what strong objection is 
there to reducing the amount of furlough, especial¬ 
ly if by that means you can secure better allow¬ 
ances during furlough ?—I think it is a wrong way 
of doing it. It would be much better to raise 
furlough allowances all round. It is going to 
impose a heavy charge on the State. Supposing a 
man is out here for twenty-five years, he is drawing 
high pay practically for the whole of that time, 
and he will be on furlough for two years instead 
of five, and there must be a considerable increase 
in the total cost to the State. 

29335. If we find that the amount of furlough 
taken at present is only about two-thirds of that 
admissible under the rules, and that a substantial 
portion of it is taken by a man at the end of his 
Service when he has really made up his mind to 
retire, what objection can there be to striking 
off a certain amount of that furlough ?—I 
think it might run the risk of causing a block 
in promotion. I thought the matter out the other 
day but I have forgotten what conclusion I came 
to. 

29336. There is one minor point on which I 
think there has been a certain amount of misappre¬ 
hension with regard to the practice in Bombay. 
You have referred to a period of seven months' 
camping. Does that refer only to Assistant 
Collectors ?—Yes. 

29337. The Collector as a matter of fact does 
not do seven months' camping ? — The Collector is 
bound to do four, but he does about five months, 
as a matter of fact. 

29338. {Mr. Chaubal.) With regard to your 
answer to question (88), what is your main objec¬ 
tion to the differentiation of the duties of the 
Executive and Judicial functions ?—There are a 
great many. Expense is one. 

29339. Do you mean that there will be a 
larger Judicial body required ?—Yes. 

29340. Do not you think that any possible 
expense on that account can be defrayed from the 
profit that the State makes from Court-fees ?— 
No, unless you mean that these resident magis¬ 
trates are to encourage litigation in order to pay 
for themselves. 

29341. I am not considering the resident 
Magistrates; I am considering the proposal that 
has been made to us by some witnesses that the 
magisterial powers of Executive officers, excepting 
the preventive powers under the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code, should be transferred to Judges, and 
that Civil and Criminal Justice should be adminis¬ 
tered by the present body of Subordinate Judges, 
and that they should be put, as they are so far as 
Civil justice goes, under the District and Sessions 
Judges. If that scheme is accepted it will cost 
more in the way of strengthening the present 
Subordinate Judicial Service ?—Yes. 

29342, That expense can certainly be defrayed 
from the profit the State at present makes from 
Court fees ?—-I imagine that the profit from Court 
fees goes into the Provincial Exchequer. 

2934S. Wherever it goes that is a matter for 
arrangement, but if this profit is made from the 
Department for the administration of justice, and 
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if the interests of the administration of justice 
require it, I suppose that Fund is capable of being 
utilised for that purpose ?—I do not admit that 
the interest of the administration requires it. 

29344. I gathered that from your answer, but 
supposing it is in the interest of justice, then the 
objection to expense would disappear if there is 
this fund, which can be so utilised ?—But there is 
not this fund. 

29345. You mean there is no profit from the 
administration ?—There is the ordinary Revenue, 
but it is not a fund ear-marked for justice as far as 
I understand. 

29346. _ The source of it is the administration 
of justice, is it not ?—Yes. 

29347. The amount which is put down as 
profit from that department proceeds from the 
administration of justice. Court fees are paid by 
litigants in order that they may get justice. But 
at any rate one of your items is expense ?—Yes. 

29348. What other objection ?- They are not 
wanted; you do not want more officials, as the 
present men do the work very well. It is no use 
putting up a second man to do work that one man 
already does well. There is no complaint against 
the Mdmlatddr Magistrate. 

29349. In every Province every unofficial 
witness who has been questioned on the point 
advocates and recommends the separation ?—It has 
been advocated for twenty-five years. 

29350. If the public feel that the combination 
does not answer well, is not that entitled to some 
weight against the official opinion that the present 
Magistracy does well ? You cannot say there is 
no complaint, because we cannot ignore the large 
body of unofficial evidence which does desire this 
change, and if there is anything at the bottom of 
that desire, it cannot be said, there is no complaint 
put forward ?—It is a matter of policy. 

29351. What training do your magisterial 
officers have in Criminal Law ?—They pass through 
their departmental examination. 

29352. Beyond the Law that they get for their 
departmental examination, have they ever studied 
any Criminal jurisprudence or any Criminal Law 
as such ?—No. 

29353. The body of Subordinate Judges I am 
speaking of are a body of persons who have 
received regular training in Law, Criminal as 
well as Civil ?—Certainly. 

29854. The Collector of Bombay has no cri¬ 
minal powers, has he ?—No. 

29355. In the Presidency the Magisterial and 
Executive functions have always been separated, 
have they not ?—I do not think so, not in the 
early years of the century. 

29356. But, for a very large number of years 
now ?—Yes. 

29357. Have there been any complaints on 
account of the Collector of Bombay not having any 
Criminal powers ?—I know nothing about Bombay 
City, but, so far as I know,; there have not. 

29358. There, at any rate, you have an instance 
where the separation has been effected without 
causing any serious dislocation of the administra¬ 
tion ?—I cannot argue about Bombay. I under¬ 
stand the Commissioner of Police has peculiar 
powers, powers which belong to the District 
Magistrate up-country. 

29359. I should like to have your candid 
opinion about a feeling which the public have. 
Take these special offences under the Abkiri and 
Forest Acts. The Bar and the public feel that the 
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Subordinate Magistracy do not act quite inde¬ 
pendently in cases coming under those special 
Acts ?—I have seen it stated. 

29360. Would you attach any importance to 
that complaint coming from the public ?—No. 

29361. Therefore in your opinion a feeling on 
the part of the public that they are not getting 
justice is not to be noticed ?—I should ask you to 
define “ public ” first of all. 

29362. I define the public as those persons to 
whom you have to administer justice and who are 
not Executive officers themselves ?—I imagine that 
persons aggrieved by the action of magistrates 
have a right to appeal, and there is an elaborate 
chain of appeals that exist in no other country in 
the world, and they can bring any injustice 
forward. 

29863. But if the public feel that, is it not an 
item to be taken into consideration?—I should 
have to ask, first of all, whether there are any 
facts to justify the public feeling it. I have 
not heard of any appeals in the High Court on any 
matters connected with the Forest Acts. 

29364. Assuming, that the public feel that 
they are not getting proper justice in these cases, 
is not that an element to be taken into considera¬ 
tion ?— Certainly not. If the feeling is unjustified 
by facts I should not take.it into consideration. 

29365. Therefore, the belief of the public that 
justice is not properly administered, although 
perfect justice may in fact be administered, is of 
no importance ?—I am not prepared to answer that. 
If the public feeling is there it must rest on 
something. 

29366. I am asking you to assume that it 
is the public feeling. If it is, would you disregard 
it ?—I do not admit, in the first place, that there 
is such a thing as public feeling, 

29367. I quite admit that you are of opinion 
that the public are perfectly satisfied with the sort 
of justice they are getting, but I am now asking 
you to assume for a moment that there does exist 
on the part of the public a feeling that they do 
not get proper justice in the class of cases I have 
described. If there is that feeling then my 
question is only whether you would regard it or 
disregard it ?—I should endeavour to ascertain 
whether it was justified by facts, and if it were 
not justified by facts I should certainly disregard 
it. There are very few cases under the Abkari 
Act and Forest Act and they can be all examined in 
detail. 

29368. May I know whether your ground for 
definitely stating that the Magistracy is absolutely 
accurate in those cases is simply because there are 
no appeals ?—I have not committed myself to any 
statement that they are absolutely accurate. I 
suppose they are as fallible as other mortals, but 
I have had no cases brought to my notice in which 
there has been any serious failure of justice in the 
last three years. 

29369. I thought jj-you said a few minutes 
back’ that you have not heard of any serious 
appeals ?—I have not. 

29370. Is it because there are no appeals that 
you think that the evil does not exist ?—Yes. 

29871. But, appeals are not possible in all 
cases, are they ?—Practically, they are always 
possible. No District Magistrate will throw out 
an appeal. An officer goes through all the papers 
and sees if there is a failure of justice. 

29372. The High Court would, perhaps, see a 
hundred more reversals if you gave the High 


Court the power to go into the facts ?—There has 
been always one appeal before it gets to the High 
Court, even on revision. 

29373. In those cases in which the High 
Court has only got revisional powers you cannot say 
that the High Court can go into facts ?—I cannot 
generalise what the High Court does. I can only 
take the facts that have come to my notice, and I 
have not seen a single case of misuse of powers in 
Abkdri or Forest cases in the three years that I 
have been in charge of my division. 

29874. If the members of the Bar have 
occasionally instances of this kind to which they 
can speak from their own experience, would you 
admit that there was some basis for it?—If they 
have cases it is their duty to bring them up to the 
Appellate Court. If they have not done so they 
have not done their duty to the profession. 

29375. If they say there is that complaint, 
would you say it was untrue ?—These are all 
assumptions and I am not prepared to answer. 

29376. I want to ask you now a few questions 
about your answer to question (3) and your answers 
to cognate questions (6), (10) and (12). I gather 
that you do not advocate a change unless it is neces¬ 
sary ?—No. 

29377. It seems from those answers that you 
do advocate a change so far as the open competi¬ 
tive examination in England is concerned for the 
Indians ?—You mean the certificate of loyal stock 
and that sort of thing ? 

29378. I mean what you say in your answers 
to questions (3), (6), (10), and (12) ?—To that 
extent I do. 

29379. You think that it is not suited to the 

Indians although it is suited to the Europeans ?_ 

I do not think I say that anywhere. 1 say an 
Indian should not be allowed to appear at the open 
examination before reasonable care has been taken. 

29380. The present system of open competi¬ 
tion is suited to the Europeans and is not suited to 
the Indians; is not that so ?—Yes, broadly. 

29381. That is your position?—Examination 
tempered by nomination, or nomination tempered 
by examination. 

29382. So far as the Indians go, the present 
system of open competition in England you believe 
is not suited for the admission of Indians into the 
Civil Service ?—I think my original main position 
was that I wanted to leave the examination as it 
was, subject to this, that I allowed no Indian to 
go up until his loyalty had been vouched for by 
certificates obtained in this country. 

29383. Am I reading your answers (3), (6), (10) 
and (12) correctly when I say they mean that the 
door of the open competition is suited to Europeans 
but it is not suited for admission of Indians into 
the Civil Service ?—No, I do not think so. 

29384. (Chairman.) The point Mr. Chaubal 
wishes to get from you is that in the case of 
Indians in India you would require nomination 
in addition to examination, whereas for English¬ 
men you advocate open examination ?—That is 
so. 

29385. (Mr. Chaubal.) My question is that the 
answers, so far as I can make them out mean, that 
the present open door, whilst suited for Europeans, is 
not suited for Indians. Is that in effect what 
you mean ?—I will go as far as this, if you like. 
I say I do not advocate absolutely unrestricted 
admission to the open examination in England of 
Indians without definite guarantees from India as 
to their respectability, etc. 
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29386. That is the drift of your answer to 
question (3)?—Yes. 

2P387. Do you suggest that on account of 
any mischief or evil that you find at present in the 
cadre ?—That is a personal question, I think, I had 
better not answer. 

2938S. It is not a personal question but one 
arising directly out of your answer ?—I do not 
desire to answer that. 

29389. You say : “If regard is had to mere 
ability to pass examinations the youth who comes of 
a high and loyal family and one who has passed his 
life in an atmosphere of sedition stand on the same 
level/’ and also : " Political conditions being what 
they are, some form of nomination which will 
prevent candidates of one caste or one section of 
caste securing an undue proportion of the appoint¬ 
ments and will ensure as far as possible that they 
come of good and lawful stock is absolutely 
necessary/’ Am I to take it that those remarks 
do not apply to the present Indian material that 
we have got through the English door ?—I decline 
to answer. 

29390. I take it from your answers to those 
questions and similar questions in the Provincial 
Service that you do not like a majority from any 
one class, although it be more largely an intellectual 
class, to go into the Service ?—No. 

29391. On what does your objection rest?— 
The desirability of the general admixture of castes. 
Every class in the community should have its share 
in the Government. 

29392. Supposing, you had a Service manned 
entirely by Brahmans, if they worked efficiently, 
what would be the objection to that ?—I think it 
is undesirable that one class should monopolise 
that position and power. It is not a very good 
thing for the class for one thing. 

29393. Is not this at the bottom of it, that we 
find class bias and sectional favouritism an evil 
which we try to remedy by the employment of 
different members of different communities?— 

^ 29394^ It is in respect of that that my question 
arises Can you divide or do away wdth this class 
bias or sectional favouritism by taking men from 
different sections and communities?—We hope to 
do away with it in that way and by the effect of 
education generally. We hope that with educa¬ 
tion it will disappear. , ■ 

29395. Supposing, you bad at present m the 
office a majority of Brdhmans and you introduced 
two other communities, Parsees or Muhammadans 

the natural result would be that class bias would 

divide itself into three different directions ?-Yes. 

29396. It is not that you find the other com¬ 
munities immune from class bias ?—No. 

29397. With regard to your system ot nomina¬ 
tion and selection, was not the old statutory 
Service worked by a system of nomination ?— 

y< 29398 Am I right in supposing that the 
object of the last Public Service Commission m 
fiavino- these inferior posts listed, the nine Assist¬ 
ant Collectors, was in order that it should form 
a recruiting ground for the two headships of the 

district ’—You arc not right. 

29399 w hat was the object ’—There was no 
object, that I know of, if you read the report. 

29400. But when the nine posts ot Assistant 
Gol lectors were recommended to be transferred to 
the Provincial Service, was the object simply to 
well out the Provincial Service ?—There was no 


object as regards their forming the training ground 
for Collector. 

29401. Were not they intended as posts to 
which the Members of the Provincial Service could 
aspire as something higher if they showed them¬ 
selves fit ?—Not necessarily. 

29402. Do you think it was only a curtail¬ 
ment of the Civil Service cadre ?—Yes. 

29403. That there were nine unnecessary 
Assistant Collectors and three unnecessary Assist¬ 
ant Judgeships ? —No, I do not think you could 
put it that way, I think it was a concession to 
the aspirations of Indians that these additional posts 
were placed at their disposal. 

29404. I am not speaking of the two Judge¬ 
ships and the two Coilectorships ?—They are all 
on the same footing ; I can give you the reference 
in the report. 

29405. The Assistant Judgeships have re¬ 
mained as Assistant Judgeships, have they not ?— 
There are three District Judgeships and three 
Assistant Judgeships. 

29406. I am now referring only to the lower 
posts : the three Assistant Judgeships which were 
left open to the Provincial Service are still Assist¬ 
ant Judgeships, are they not ?—There are three 
District Judgeships and three Assistant Judge- 
ships, just as there are two Coilectorships and nine 
Assistant Coilectorships. 

29407. I am speaking of the three Assistant 
Judgeships which were Assistant Judgeships in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre and are Assistant 
Judgeships now?—I do not know much about 
Judicial work. 

294 8. They are called Assistant Judges at 
present ?—I do not know anything about them. 

29409. In your Executive branch they are 
not called Assistant Collectors ?—That is true. 

29410. When a man is recruited direct to the 
Provincial Serviee he first gets into a grade of 
Rs. 300?—Yes. 

29411. And when he once has got there, there 
is no distinction observed as regards those persons 
recruited in any other way and these direct recruit¬ 
ments ; they all rise according to the exigencies of 
the service ?— Ye3. 

29412. The old Executive Provincial Service 
consisted entirely of Deputy Collectors ?—Yes. 

29413. When the serviee was constituted the 
Judicial Department began with Rs, 150 while 
the Executive Provincial Service began with 
R s . 300?—Yes, 

29414. And it is only because you have now 
put your Mamlatddrs into the Provincial Service 
that the lower grade of the Subordinate J udgeship 
corresponds with Mfimlatdfir ?—It happens to be 
so, but whether it is eause and effect is another 
question. 

29415. The coincidence destroys the constant 
demand made for raising the status of the Sub¬ 
ordinate Judicial Service as it was before the 
amalgamation ?—I do not know much about 
judicial matters really. 

29416. {Sir Theodore Moriion.) With regard 
to pay, in your answer to question (94) there are two 
things that in Bombay are put before us. First 
of all there is the desirability of a general rise 
in the pay of the Civil Serviee, which has been 
represented to us in all the different Provinces, 
and then special considerations in the case o£ 
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Bombay owing to the rise of prices?—I am simply 
trying to make out our case as strongly as I can. 

28417. Do you think that with a rise in pay 
such as is advocated in almost every Province you 
would fairly meet the claims of the Bombay 
Civilians, or do you think in addition to the rise 
there should he some special compensation for the 
deamess of living in Bombay ? The case was 
brought before us very strongly in Burma where 
they proposed a definite Burma allowance?—We 
have a Sind allowance. What I have urged with 
regard to Bombay is liberality, and for special 
localities there might be allowances, a sumptuary 
allowance, for instance, in places such as Ahmedabad 
where there is much entertaining to be done. 

29418. This is not based upon the dearness of 
living generally throughout Bombay ?—It is 
always rather hard to differentiate one Province 
from another as regards the whole scale of salary, 
and to get over that particular difficulty I have 
urged that Bombay should participate in any 
general rise that might be going and that the 
proposals I put forward should be sanctioned and 
House Rent allowances and other allowances 
given to meet special circumstances. 

29419. But you do not think it is important 
that the Presidency should have what Burma 
claims, a specific Bombay Presidency allowance ?— 
No, I would not say that. 

29420. With regard to this special sumptuary 
allowance, has the cost of entertaining in these 
places gone up very much?—I think it has gone 
up a good deal. The genera] prices of provisions 
have gone up enormously. 

29421, Have you any objection to specifying 
the places ?—No ; I refer to Bombay in particular 
but it is right throughout the Presidency. Prices 
are enormous everywhere. 

29422. Would you say where you would ask 
for sumptuary allowances ?—Rdjkote, Karachi, 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and possibly 
Belgaum. 

29423. Who are the class of people who have 
to be entertained in those places ?—The class now 
is much larger than it used to be. 

29424. In Bombay and Karachi I suppose 
there is a very large unofficial European popu¬ 
lation ?—Yes. 

29425. And they are a great tax ?—I cannot 
speak of Bombay and Karachi as I have not been 
in Bombay since 1897, and I have no experience 
of Karachi at all. 

29426. Have you been to places where there 
is a large unofficial European population ?—No. 
I served four or five years in Madras, and I was 
three years in Bombay between 1894—7, but of 
late years I have-not been. 

29427. Has the cost of entertaining risen in 
other places of which you have had personal 
experience owing to the change in the social habits 
of the Indians?—Not only that, but general 
rise of prices, the deamess of living generally. 

29428. Bow does that affect the cost of 
entertaining in an up-country station, where it is 
not very heavy ?— In Poona it is very heavy, but 
Poona is not an ordinary mufassal station. I am 
only speaking of the special places. 

29429. To what class of persons would you 
attach the sumptuary allowance ? Generally the 
Commissioner, the Political Agent at Rajkote, 
and the Collectors in some places. I would not 
give it to the Collector of Poona at present. 


29430. On what class of officer do you think 
the obligation of entertaining.fall3 most heavily ?— 
The Commissioner. ' 

29481. Would you recognise anything below 
that ?—Possibly people who have political duties, 
for instance, the Agent for the Sardavs might be 
considered. 

29432. Has he political duties ?—Yes. 

29438. Has he to entertain ?—Yes, quite sub¬ 
stantially. 

29434. Do you think there has been an in¬ 
crease in what we may call the unreasonable de¬ 
mands of hospitality upon public officers ?—No. 

29435. We hear that the unofficial class have 
become somewhat exacting in certain places ?—We 
have bad no experience of that in Poona. 

29436. You think that such claims as are 
made it is wise politically to satisfy?—Certainly. 

29437. (Lord Ronaldshay.) How many dis¬ 
tricts are there in your Division ?—Seven. 

29438. Do you think that any of those dis¬ 
tricts are too large for effective supervision by 
one man ?—No ; there was one, but it was split. 

29439. Do you think that in Bombay Presi¬ 
dency there is no necessity to carry that policy 
further and sub-divide any of the districts?—I 
do net think so. With the recent re-distribution 
in Sind I think they are all down to reasonable 
sizes. 

29440. Have you any Additional Magistrates 
in any of your Bombay Districts, a man appointed 
to take all the magisterial work off the shoulders of 
the Collector ?— No. In Poona the Collector has a 
Personal Assistant, who does a good deal of odd 
magisterial work in the way of special enquiries. 
That is all. 

29441. That is not the same thing as they 
have in Madras and Bengal ?—No. 

29442. You have honorary Magistrates in 
Bombay ?—Yes, a good many. In Poona there are 
four Benches and three first class honorary Magis¬ 
trates sitting. 

29443. Do they do a considerable amount of 
work ?—In Poona they do a good deal. There you 
can get a retired official who is willing to work, 
but in some places you cannot get this material. 

29444. From whom are the honorary Magis¬ 
trates usually recruited ?—When they sit in¬ 
dividually they are generally retired Government 
officers, but the Benches are generally big land- 
owners, the same class as the J. P. in England. 

29445. With regard to the recruitment of 
Indians to the higher service, you think that any 
Indian so recruited except through the competitive 
examination in England would be regarded as in 
rather an inferior class ?—He cannot have the 
cachet. 

29446. There are different ways in which you 
might recruit Indians to the higher services; you 
might recruit them by means of a separate exami¬ 
nation in this country, or by promotion from the 
ranks of the Provincial Service. Would a man 
who entered the superior service by means of a 
separate examination in this country have any 
advantage in the matter of prestige over the man 
who was promoted from the ranks of the Provincial 
Service ?—I think he would. Examination in 
this country is a tremendous cachet. There is an 
elaborate graduation of examinations in the 
public mind. 

29447. In your opinion, is a scholastic exami¬ 
nation the best test of the capacity of an Indian 
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for administrative work ?— No, I do not think it 
is a good test of anybody, but it is the only one 
which we have, unless you go right back to 
nomination. 

29448. You do not think it would be such a 
good test as a certain number of years’ service in 
the Provincial Service ? — No. 

29449. So that the probability is that if it 
were decided to have a sepaiate system of recruit¬ 
ment to the higher service in this country you 
would get a more efficient and satisfactory recruit 
if you promoted a picked man from the Provincial 
Service than if- you merely had a separate examin¬ 
ation out here?—I think if you go in for a 
competitive examination pure and simple, yon will 
get a better man in the main promoted from the 
ranks. We look at university degrees and college 
professor’s reports and so forth as regards intel¬ 
lectual attainments. 

29450. I am referring to recruitment from 
the Provincial Service to the higher service. Y ou 
of course in your official capacity have had large 
opportunities of seeing the work of the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. 

29451. Do you think it would be possible to 
pick a Provincial Service man at a fairly young age 
with a view to promoting him to the Commission 
of the Province ?—Yes. 

. 29452. There would be no great difficulty in 
doing that ?—No. 

29458. You do not think to do that would 
create discontent in the ranks of the Provincial 
Service generally?—! do not think so; it is 
practically being done now. 

29454. You told Mr. Ohaubal that appeals in 
Forest and Abk&ri cases were very rare. To whom 
does an appeal lie ?—To the Collector sitting as 
District Magistrate, or to the Sub-divisional 
Magistrate, provided he has appellate powers. 

29455. Would an appeal of that kind involve 
the defendant in any expenditure ?—No. 

29456. Is there an appeal beyond the Col¬ 
lector ?—No, only a revision after that. 

29457. You say the Government of India 
have recently circulated proposals for altering the 
leave system and you say that those proposals 
have received the approval of nearly everyone in 
this Presidency. Could you tell me briefly what 
are the main changes which the Government of 
India propose in the present leave rules ?—That 
leave may be taken whenever the officer can be 
spared on the regimental system. 

29458. Does that mean that an officer is to 
have a leave ledger and is to he able to take his 
leave whenever he wants it, however short his 
service, provided that it is convenient to the Local 
Government ?—Yes, and the fixed limit of 
eighteen months between periods of leave is to 
disappear and the convenience of the administration 
is to be the consideration. 

29459. That proposal has the approval of the 
service?— Very strongly. 

29460. (Mr. Heaton .) What is your opinion 
of a suggestion that has been made, that 
an Assistant Collector should undergo a part of his 
training by being placed in sole charge of some 
outlying Tdluka, away from the headquarters, as 
M4mlatd6r for a period of say one year ?— I think 
a year is rather long but for a short period it 
OTonld be a very good idea. 
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29461. After what period of service is an 
Assistant Collector usually placed in charge of a 
sub-division ?— About one year. 

29462. And a Magisterial Officer ?—He gets. 
first class powers in about two years and probably 
Appellate powers between three and four years. 

29468. If you turn to the paper that represents 
the suggestions of the service, the last item 
speaks of the possible reduction of passage 
money on the P. & O.; that need not be limited 
to the P. & O., as there are many other com¬ 
panies ?—Yes, there is the Austrian-Lloyd, the 
Messagerie, Ellermans, the Anchor Line, and so 
on, and it might be possible to enter into arrange¬ 
ments with them. 

29464. And you think that would be a fair 
thing for tho Government to do ?—I think it might 
possibly, but I do not urge it very much; I am 
not particularly keen on it. - 

29465. With regard to Court-fees, I under¬ 
stand, that what was passing in your mind was 
this, that to increase the number of Subordinate 
Judges sufficiently to enable them to do the 
magisterial work would mean a very considerable 
increase in expenditure ?—Yes. 

29466. But, it would not mean any increase in 
Court fees receipts ?—None. Unless the Court 
fostered litigation. 

29467. Magisterial work does not bring in 
much in the way of Court fees ?—No. 

29468. So that you would have increased cost 
while the revenue remained the same ?—Exactly. 

29469. So that there would be actually an 
increase in cost?—Very large. All the Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges, in my opinion, are very much 
over-worked and you will have to have additional 
men. 

29470, Is it not a faet that personal allowances 
never come into operation until the block is fully 
declared ?—That is true. 

29471. That is to say, until the evil is 
there?—Yes. 

29472. But, a time-seale would act as a pre¬ 
ventive ?—That is perfectly true. 

29473. Have you looked into question (72) 
which describes the principle on which the service 
is recruited and the division into superior and 
inferior posts ?—Yes, I have been into all those 
figures. 

29474. Do you think that the condition of 
affairs in Bombay is very largely due to the fact 
that they have not recruited really on the basis of 
superior posts but have recruited on the basis of 
the total number of posts ?—That is so. 

29475. That has produced a much larger 
number of men who can at one time only hold 
inferior posts, and that delays promotion very 
seriously ?—Yes. 

29476. It has been suggested that certain 
appointments really ought to be superior which are 
now classed as inferior; so that you might possibly 
set matters right by having a proper allocation 
of superior posts?—That is what I have been 
contending for as against the time-scale. 

29477. The Judicial Department claim that 
men who are hearing Civil appeals and who are 
trying important Sessions cases are holders of 
sui-erior posts in reality whatever they might be 
called in fact ?—I have heard that argued. 

29478. With reference to examinations, under 
the present system of combining the Indian Civil 
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Service with the Home Civil Service and the 
Colonial, I snppose many men pass in who cannot 
be said to regard India as a chosen career?— 
Exactly. 

29479. They take the examination because it 
offers itself?—Yes. 

29480. Do you think there would be any 
advantage in separating the examination for the 
Indian Civil Service, so that only those would 
compete who had really faced the idea of an Indian 
career and chosen it ?—If you are to keep the 
present age I think the examinations must 
remain joint. I think, perhaps, we gain more 
than we lose. 

29481. With reference to the distribution of 
1 ndians in separate colleges, do you think that an 
Indian who was by himself or one of two at a 
college, would have a better or a worse chance of 
entering into intimate association with his fellows 
at the college ?—I should say he would have a 
much better chance from what I have seen. 

29482, You said that throughout your service 
you felt the disadvantage of not having had a 
training in Law. Could you tell us very briefly 
why that is a disadvantage ?—I have often found 
a difficulty in following arguments and judgments 
and that sort of thing, and it would have been 
extremely useful. Of late years, I have been a 
considerable time on Land Record work in which 
a knowledge of Law would have been most useful. 

I think if I had been thoroughly grounded 
in Law, I would have grasped various positions 
very much more easily. 

29483. It has been said that every Indian 
Civilian has to be a lawyer whether he wishes to 


be or not. Do you think there is any truth in 
that?—He certainly ought to be a lawyer. 

29484. With reference to Hazoor Deputy 
Collectors who are resident Magistrates, do not you 
think there is some disadvantage in combining the 
duties of a Treasury Officer with the duties of a 
Magistrate ?—Yes, there is occasionally in the case 
of officers who have been pure accountants, 
throughout their service. When the Hazoor 
Deputy Collector is an old District Deputy Col¬ 
lector, I do not think it matters very much. 

29485. I was thinking of a more everyday 
difficulty. Do not the interruptions to the magis¬ 
terial work amount to something very consi¬ 
derable?—I do not think they need if the arrange¬ 
ment is properly made. His account work ought 
to be over by 3 or 2-30 o’clock. 

29486. You would have him do his account 
work at certain stated times and not mix up the 
two kinds of work ?—That is so. 

29487. In reply to question (24) of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service questions you give a proposed 
scale for Deputy Collectors ?—Yes, it is not a very 
good one. Even now, I could not do it any better. 
The number of posts in the first three grades are 
very small. 

29488. That means, inevitably, slowness of 
promotion and hope deferred ?—Yes. 

29489, {Mr. Joglekar.) Why have you res¬ 
tricted the increase of expenditure to Rs. 20,000 ?— 
You can work out as much more, as you like, 
provided the money is forthcoming. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Bhickaji Raghunath Mehendale, Esq., Subordinate Judge. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

29490 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—The 
following answer is made only with a desire to 
express a particular view. My opinion is in 
favour of a system of a simultaneous examination 
in India and England open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty subject to 
the following restrictions (i) Those who have 
successfully come out of the test should pass a 
period of probation from one to two years in 
England where they may have the benefit of a 
first-hand English education by remaining in 
tho midst of the English society, (ii) A maxi¬ 
mum proportion should be fixed, for the time 
being, of the number of recruitments which 
could be made out of those who have appeared 
for the competitive test in India. This will, it 
is hoped, lead to the following results: (i) The 
Indian official, it will be difficult to deny, will, 
by reason of having long ceased to belong to 
the governing race and of a decidedly inferior 
general culture, often show a certain lack of 
personal courage, general breadth of view, sense 
of responsibility, decision, method, and a willing¬ 
ness to take the initiative- There is nothing to 
show, however, that given the opportunities and 
a superior education which is congenial to the 
development of these qualities, the Indian officer 
will not gradually unfold these qualities. In all 


probability, the Indian official will after some 
experience prove no unequal of his European 
brother, although he may have passed the com¬ 
petitive test in India only, (ii) The preponder¬ 
ance of the English element in the Administration 
is now and for all the time to which we can 
foresee indispensable. And the fixing of a 
maximum of the Indian element will not only 
check unusual preponderance of any particular 
class of the Indian community in the Indian 
Civil Service, but will ensure English methods 
of administration, as both safe-guarding that 
character of the Administration and as an 
educative influence upon the other officers in 
the art of government. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service . 

29491 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 

recommendations to make for their alteration ?_ 

The conditions are generally suitable. Condition 
No. vii in paragraph 3 of the Government reso¬ 
lution referred to in the question lays down 
that seniority alone should not give a claim to 
appointments to the grade of Rs. 500 a month 
and higher grades. It would be desirable to 
mention, affirmatively* though not in a hard 
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and fast way, what would give claim to such 
appointment. 

29492 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your province. Are these rules suit¬ 
able, or have you any recommendation to make 
for their alteration ?—(The reply refers to the 
Judicial branch only so far as the appointment 
of Sub-Judges is concerned) The rules should 
be altered so as to have the following effects 

(i) The recruitment should be directly from 
among the practising pleaders, except as men¬ 
tioned below (v). (ii) To ensure securing good 
candidates, the certificate about full and conti¬ 
nuous practice should be more specific, (iii) To 
prevent disappointment, after long waiting, 
it should be notified at the beginning of each 
year that such and such men—the number 
being determined according to the probable 
number of vacancies—from among those who 
have qualified by the necessary examination 
just three years ago have been selected for 
appointments as Sub-Judges. After such selec¬ 
tion the list of those who have passed the 
qualified test during such year should be treated 
as closed, (iv) A candidate once selected should 
not have occasion to revert. A certain number 
of posts should be added to the cadre, with a 
view to providing for men in the stage of 
probation, (v) Except in so far as it would be 
indispensable to have men with a high legal 
training, whom it would not be possible to 
attract to service otherwise than by a prospect 
of being ultimately appointed as Sub-Juages for 
posts which now go by the name of qualifying 
posts and which remove the bar of age restriction, 
such posts should not be treated as qualifying 
posts and should not be allowed to have the 
effect of removing the bar of age restriction. 

29493 (3). Please see the statement showing 
the constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, 
reproduced as Appendix B to these questions, 
and state whether the information is correct for 
your province. If not, what alterations are 
required?—(The reply refers to the Judicial 
branch only.) The information in the statement 
referred to is not correct in the following 
particulars: — (i) It does not include the posts 
of District and Sessions Judges and Assistant 
Judges, which are described as listed posts. 

(ii) It does not include the posts of the Pro¬ 
vincial Small Causes Court Judges, (iii) The 
number of posts on Rs. 500 is not 8 as shown 
therein but 10. (iv) The number of posts on 
Rs. 300 is not 22 as shown therein but 23. 
(v) The number of posts on Rs. 200 is not 36 
as shown therein but 35. 

29494 (4). Please state the different systems 
of recruitment that have been adopted for the 
Provincial Civil Service, the periods for which 
they were in force, and the number of officers 
recruited year by year in your province under 
each system since its formation?—(The reply 
has reference only to the Judicial branch.) It 
appears that till some time after the passing of 
the Bombay Civil Courts Act XIV of 1869, the 
High Court had a hand in the nomination 
of the Sub-Judges. In 1873 or thereabouts an 
arrangement was arrived at between the High 
Court and the Government, under which fresh 
appointments as Sub-Judges were made by 
Government, as also appointments to the grade 
qf Rs. 500 and upwards. The recruitments have 


been made, in accordance with section 22 of the 
said Act, from among Bachelors of Law and 
persons who had passed a test introduced by the 
High Court in 1868 or so. Practically, the 
same system of recruitment has been in vogue 
even after the introduction of the “ Provincial 
Service ” so called in 1892-93, in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Public Service Com- 
mision in 1886-87. 

29495 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of re¬ 
cruitment, which method has proved themost satis¬ 
factory, and what changes, if any, in the present 
system of recruitment do you recommend ? For 
direct recruitment do you recommend (a) open 
competition, (4) nomination, (c) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination, or ( d) some other method ? 
Please describe fully the system that you recom¬ 
mend ?—(The reply refers to the Judicial branch 
of the Service.) What the method of recruitment 
was before 1869 does not appear clearly. But 
the result of such recruitment was not found 
to be satisfactory. This led to the method of 
recruitment referred to in answer to question (4). 
Such method has on the whole been found to 
be satisfactory. I would recommend for direct 
recruitment the system of combined nomination 
and examination (required as a qualification 
under section 22 of the Bombay Civil Courts 
Act) as now prevailing with the alterations 
suggested above in answer to question (2). 

29496 (5). Please state the number of natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty other than “ Natives 
of India ” recruited in your province in each 
year ?—(The reply refers to the Judicial branch.) 
There are none. 

29497 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents 
of the province should ordinarily be recruited ?— 
(The reply refers to the Judicial branch.) 
There are only two men in a cadre of over 100. 
They are both from South Kanara District 
which at one time, with Northern Kanara 
District, formed part of the Madras Presidency, 
The recruitment should, of course, ordinarily 
come from only the residents of the province. 
But this need not come in the way of an 
occasional recruitment, from the sister provinces, 
especially from bordering districts, the residents 
of which have more than fleeting interests in the 
province to which the appointment is to be 
made. 

29498 (8). Are allclasses and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure t.hiq 
object?—(The reply refers only to the Judicial 
branch of the Service.) Judging merely numeri¬ 
cally, without reference to education or qualifi¬ 
cation, it cannot be said that all classes and 
communities are duly represented in the Pro¬ 
vincial Service. There is, however, no reason to 
suppose that the number of appointments, which 
any particular class or community holds, does not 
bear a fair proportion to the educated in that 
class or community. It is certainly desirable 
that the representation should be fair even 
numerically. The only arrangement that ea n 
be suggested is by way of encouragement of 
learning among the backward classes and com¬ 
munities. Any other arrangement, e.y., hjr 
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setting apart a certain number of places for 
certain classes or communities, would be far 
from desirable, as it is likely to lead to the 
sacrifice of intrinsic merit, in favour of mere 
sectional interests, in a branch of Service, the 
essential condition of which should be a highly 
trained intelligence, coupled with great industry 
in working out a vast and technical system of 
Law. It would, moreover, have the undesirable 
effect of accentuating and crystallising those 
differences which we are, none too soon, learning 
to bridge over. 

29499 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend ?—(The answer refers only to the Judicial 
branch.) There is a period of probation, extend¬ 
ing in all over 2 years, after which period, the 
officer, if his service is approved, is confirmed 
in the lowest grade of the Subordinate Judges. 
There is no system of training. Sometimes it 
is some years, after entering into service, that a 
Subordinate Judge comes into touch with the 
administrative routine of a Court, e. g., when he 
is, as he often is, appointed Joint Sub-Judge. 
The result is that he comes in charge of a 
Court when he has no knowledge whatever 
about the administrative machinery. This is 
certainly unsatisfactory. I would suggest that 
after a man is once selected in the manner 
mentioned in answer to question (ii) he should 
be attached for the period of about one year 
to a District Court under the direction of a 
District Judge for learning from cases coming 
Up in appeal and otherwise, judicial and admi¬ 
nistrative work, such as would fit him up to 
take charge of a Court. That done, he should 
have probation for one year by appointment to 
acting vacancies and otherwise. After complet¬ 
ing a period of two years, as now, he should be 
confirmed. 

29500 (10). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examination suitable, and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—(The reply refers 
only to the Judicial branch.) There is no 
departmental examination which the Subor¬ 
dinate Judiciary have to undergo. 

29501 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and 
appointments at present included in your Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—(The reply refers only 
to the Judicial branch.) I do not consider that 
any change should be made in the classes of 
offices and appointments at present included in 
the Provincial Service, provided such inclusion 
is not made the basis of treating the Sub- 
Judges as on a level with members in the lower 
division of the Executive branch. 

29502 (12). What is the system on which the 

strength of the TudicTaf branch of your Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service is fixed ? Do you consider 
it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?—The strength of the Judicial 
branch, Bombay, has been fixed generally on 
the basis of there being one Sub-Judge for one 
Court. But where the work is light the same 
officer holds his Court at more than one place. 
In a particular area where the work is rather 
too heavy for one incumbent, there is a per¬ 
manent Joint. Sub-Judge attached to such Court 
or to such district. Thus the number of Sub- 


Judges singly holding their Courts in one place 
is 78. The number of Sub-Judges holding their 
Courts at more than one place is 12. The 
number of Sub-Judges who are assisting Sub- 
Judges holding charge of permanent Courts 
is 9. I would recommend an addition of about 
10 to the cadre for providing for officers who 
are to receive training as mentioned in answer 
to question (9). 

29503 (18). In particular, is the leave reserve 
adequate, and the system on which it is graded 
suitable ?—There is no leave reserve in the 
Judicial branch of this Service. 

29504 (14). Is there any reserve for officers 
under training and is it adequate?—There is no 
reserve for officers under training in the Judicial 
branch of Service. 

29505 (15). What is the annual rate of recruit¬ 
ment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked well 
in practice and does it secure an even flow of 
promotion?—No rate of annual recruitment has 
been fixed in this branch of the Judicial Service. 
It is regulated by the number of vacancies 
occurring during the particular year. 

29506 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required 
in this respect ?— (The reply to this question 
refers to the Judicial branch of the Service.) 
The selection to the appointment of First Class 
Sub-Judges is made by the High Court. And 
such selection is invariably acted on by the Gov¬ 
ernment. There has been no example of selection 
to the higher grade, by the Government, outside 
the Subordinate Judiciary. Such selection by 
Government would generally be not desirable as 
resulting in prejudice to the Second Class Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges, whose work may not come 
under the direct notice of the Executive Govern¬ 
ment. It may also possibly lead to the selection 
of men, of whose work the High Court may have 
no idea. Such selection would, moreover, appear 
to be an unnecessary concession, especially 
when, as suggested in answer to question (2), 
the door to Service will in most cases be open to 
the pleaders only. It does not, therefore, seem 
necessary to depart from the existing practice. 

29507 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the sub¬ 
jects of selection for higher appointments and of 
the compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ? 
— (The reply refers to the Judicial branch of 
Service only.) It is true that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of the 
individual officers and of the Administration 
are not quite duly reconciled. A particularly 
capable officer may still have to wait long for 
his ordinary turn of promotion, while the Ad¬ 
ministration may suffer in having to pay highly 
for the services of a by no means particularly 
capable officer. And yet it seems so difficult if 
not impossible, to arrive at anything like uni 
formity in appraising the judicial and adminis¬ 
trative work of different officers working in 
diff erent districts, under different environment 
Under the circumstances, it seems almost hopeless 
to suggest a change which may not under a 
given set of circumstances work hard. While 
there can be no question as to the desirability of 
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excluding from higher appointments those whose 
record is uniformly bad, or of preferring those 
whose record is uniformly good, the case of 
those whose record is not so pronounced or is 
mixed would require special handling. Pro¬ 
vision should be made for the compulsory retire¬ 
ment of inefficient officers. But it i3 of course 
to be understood that they have had every 
chance of mending their ways. 

29503 (18). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated? Is any change desirable, and, if 
so, in what direction ?—The Sub-Judges and 
Small Cause Court Judges do the civil work 
only. The Assistant Judges and District and 
Sessions and Assistant Sessions Judges do both 
civil and criminal work. The Magistrates do 
only criminal work. 

29509 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and is 
the system followed in making appointments to 
these posts suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest?—(The reply refers to the 
Judicial branch only.) The arrangement is not 
satisfactory. It is not sufficient that the places 
should be listed as open. They should be dis¬ 
tinctly severed from the Indian Civil Service 
list, if the pay and privileges of those holding 
them are to bo different from those of the 
Indian Civil Service branch. The number of 
such appointments should be increased to one- 
third. The system followed in making these 
appointments cannot be regarded as suitable. 
It may no doubt be desirable to offer such 
places as an inducement to those whom the 
ordinary appointment of Sub-Judge as such 
may not, from their social position, prove suffi¬ 
ciently attractive. But it is quite necessary 
to disabuse the members of the Subordinate 
Judiciary of the impression that considera¬ 
tions of real merit may be sacrificed to consi¬ 
derations of birth and social position. And 
the best way to avoid this would seem to be to 
have a selection made conjointly by the High 
Court and the Local Government. Either the 
High Court may name a certain number of 
men, of a particular standing and age, as in 
their opinion best qualified for the post, and the 
Local Government may make their selection 
from the lot, Or the Local Government may 
select a certain number of men and ask the 
High Court to find out the best of the lot. In 
either case, the ability of the candidates may 
among other things be tested by getting them 
to decide a few cases actually argued before 
Their Lordships of the High Court. But the 
selection for these posts, so far as the Judicial 
branch is concerned, should be from the Sub¬ 
ordinate Judicial Service only. 

29510 (20). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what change would you suggest ?—(The reply 
refers to the Judicial branch of the Service.) So 
long as the pay for the so-called “ listed posts ” 
is not made equal to that of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service it is better that the inferior 
“listed "posts be merged in the Provincial Service, 
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It would, however, give greater satisfaction if 
these inferior listed posts are treated as forming 
the same class of appointment as the First Class 
Sub-Judges’ appointments, to which also ap¬ 
pointment is made by selection. In fact the 
appointment of First Class Sub-Judges and of 
Assistant Judge should be treated as amal¬ 
gamated and interchangeable. A man who has 
acted as Assistant Judge once need not neces¬ 
sarily continue to act as Assistant Judge at 
every place where he is appointed. Only some 
fixed allowance may be given to him when and 
where he is working as Assistant Judge. This 
would give satisfaction to the First Class Sub- 
Judges whose position and rank cannot be 
regarded as far different from that of Assistant 
Judges. It would also, in all probability, result 
in a wider field from which appointments may 
be made to the vacancies of a District Judge’s 
post. 

29511 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ’’ ? 
If not, what would you suggest?—There is no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the present desig¬ 
nation “ Provincial Service.’’ 

29512 (22). Do you accept as suitable the prin¬ 
ciple recommended by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 
conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider¬ 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?— 
(The answer refers to the Judicial branch on ! y.) 
The principle referred to in the question would, 
be quite acceptable if the terms offered are such 
as to secure the desired qualifications to the best 
degree. 

29513 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali¬ 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—(Th'a 
answer refers to that portion of the Judicial 
branch only which concerns the Sub-Judges.) 
The rates of pay and the manner of grading in 
the Judicial branch of the Provincial Service of 
this Presidency are quite inadequate to secure 
the desired qualifications in the officers appointed, 
The rates of pay and the tardiness of the pro¬ 
motion, compare very unfavourably with those 
of the officers of the Judicial branch in the 
sister provinces. They compare unfavourably 
with the prospects of other branches of Service 
in this very Presidency, the work in 
which does not require the special prelimi¬ 
nary-costly and lengthy—training in a tech¬ 
nical subject like law and the use of a skilled 
intelligence, coupled with industry to keep in 
touch with the development of legal learning 
with a view to apply it to the cases in hand. 
What is worse, they compare unfavourably with, 
those of officers who were appointed when tha 
system was first inaugurated in the later sixties, 
and who presumably did not stand in need of 
that alertness in coping with the pleaders as is 
• now necessary. And this, notwithstanding that 

the cost of living and standard of comfort has 
considerably risen, and the purchasing price of 
silver considerably gone down. The present 
rates of pay are accordingly causing great dis-> 
appointment to the officers concerned when they 
find that the prospects of other departments arei 
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improving. And this fact, if left unremedied 
before Jong, is sure to react on their work. It, 
therefore, calls for an urgent remedy. Tbe 
following recommendations may receive con¬ 
sideration :—(i) The pay of the Provincial 
-Small Causes Courts may be raised as follows 
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(ii) The appointments of Rs. 150 should be 
abolished, except a small number, about ten for 
men on probation and training. 

29514 (25). Are yon satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are 
now made in the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
(The answer refers to the Judicial branch of the 
Service.) The system is not satisfactory. It is 
desirable to make an alteration in the rules so 
as to allow officiating promotions. 

- 29515 (26). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion ? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the Service or 
not ?—(The reply refers to the Judicial branch 
of the Service.) It would not be desirable to 
substitute a time-scale of salary alone for the 
existing graded system of promotions as it 
would obliterate the broad distinction between 
the stages of seniority marked by the present 
system of gradation. It would either work 
mechanically without reference to vacancies 
among the senior men and without reference to 
the efficiency of the officers, or on the other 
band necessitate too frequent inquiries as to the 
officer’s efficiency in the matter of small promo¬ 
tions. But, if a time-scale has to be introduced, 
there does not appear to be any reason to 
restrict it to the lower grades only. 

29516 (27). As an alternative, do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ?— 
(The reply refers to that branch of the Judicial 
service which concerns the Sub-Judges.) I 
would recommend a system by which each main 
class of appointment would have a separate 
time-scale. 

29517 (29). If you recommend any kind of 
time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme that 
you propose and state what conditions should be 
laid down in regard to the grant of increments, 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
and other matters of importance ? How do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in provinces 
where the scale of pay of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the Service is different ?— 
(The answer refers only to the Judicial branch 
of the Service.) I would recommend that there 
should be annual increments of Rs. 20 from the 
time the officer is confirmed on the lowest pay 
up to the time that he begins to draw Rs. 400. 
The increment should be given annually until 
the officer reaches the pay which with another 
increment would come to the amount of the pay 
of the next higher grade. And then the incre¬ 
ment will stop, until he steps into the next 
higher grade by reason of a vacancy in such 


next higher grade. The annual increment may 
be granted on pure consideration of seniority, 
until the time comes for reaching the next 
higher grade. The promotion to the next 
higher grade may up to Rs. 400 come in ordi¬ 
nary course, unless there are any particular 
reasons for stopping such promotion. The 
appointment to places carrying Rs, 50,0 salary 
or more may, as now, be made by selection. 
Thereafter the increment should be Rs. 50 a 
year (being one-tenth of the salary of the lowest 
appointment of that class). And the increment, 
being not tantamount to a promotion to t^e 
higher grade, should be governed by the same 
conditions as the increment of Rs. 20 above 
mentioned. The appointment to places of oyer 
Rs. 800 may be by selection from among those 
holding appointments with pay ranging betweep 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 800. This so far as the Sub- 
Judges are concerned. The application of a 
time-scale, unless a different time-scale is used 
for them, would not prove suitable to the officers 
holding the “ listed posts ”, as the age at which 
they would begin to hold such “ listed ” posts 
would be generally very different from that of 
the members of the Civil Service. 

29518 (30). Doyou approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in 
the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments?—(The reply refers 
only to the Judicial branch,) The arrangements 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding “ listed posts ” draw salary, approximate¬ 
ly at the rate of frds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, cannot be approved of. The pay for 
the inferior appointments is too low to enable 
the officers concerned to maintain their dignity 
as officers of the same rank with members of 
the Indian Civil Service. The work that these 
officers have to do is not in any sense different 
from the work which members of the Indian 
Civil Service have to do. Being men specially 
selected for ability and merit it could not be 
fairly said that they were inferior to men in the 
Indian Civil Service line. The only consider¬ 
ation which is in favour of a higher pay to 
European members of the Indian Civil Service 
consists in the fact of their having to undergo 
costly voyages to England for the benefit of 
their health and for maintaining some necessary 
arrangement for the expenses of their children 
in England. But this consideration will not for 
a moment be allowed for differentiating between 
the pay of the Europeans and the Indian, Indian 
Civil Service. Besides, the broader notion 
about “ family ’’ which Indian life in this 
country necessarily implies, in a manner counter¬ 
balances the considerations in favour of a higher 
pay to the Indian Civil Service men. And it 
appears equitable that the pay aud other condi¬ 
tions of service for men holding “ listed posts ” 
should be on a par with men who are members 
of the Covenanted service. 

29519 (31). Is there any reason to suppose that 

officers of the Provincial Civil Service take more 
or less leave of any particular kind than they 
did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what 
is this due?—(The reply refers to that portion 
of the Judicial branch which refers to the Sub- 
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-Judges.) Leave on medical certificate is as it 
should be as rare now as it was before. Fur¬ 
lough, leave on private affairs, leave without 
allowance, is also rarely enjoyed by members of 
the branch of the Services, The latest History 
of Civil Service, which is brought down to 1st 
July 1912, however, shows that there is a 
greater tendency during the last ten years than 
there was before of taking privilege leave for 
short periods. Even now, the amount of leave 
thus enjoyed is on the whole very short. But 
the circumstance that some leave is taken shows 
that the pressure of work is felt in a greater 
degree than it was before. It may be noted 
in this connection that generally the only privi¬ 
lege leave that is allowable in this branch of 
the Service is on half pay only. 

29520 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, and, if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned 
in your opinion suitable ? If not, what alterna¬ 
tive arrangement do you suggest ?—(The reply 
refers only to the Judicial branch.) Sub- 
Judges are not allowed privilege leave on full 
pay, except under certain contingencies, which 
are very rare. 

29521 (33). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ? — 
(The reply refers to the Judicial branch of the 
Service.) Under the present rules, the only 
furlough that is allowable is one year after ten 
years’ service and one more after another 8 
years. There are, moreover, restrictions, on the 
grant of furlough, with reference to the privilege 
and other leave last granted. And there is a 
general tendency to look on the furlough, as a 
provision for the winter of life, as it cannot be 
had otherwise, just when it was wanted. If the 
restrictions on the grant of furlough were to 
some extent relaxed, and the rules as to the 
“ earning ” of furlough made more similar to 
those of the European service, as is in some mea¬ 
sure now proposed to be done, it is more than 
probable that officers would begin to avail them¬ 
selves of it. It is, therefore, necessary to allow 
for not only as much furlough as is allowed by 
the present rules, but for more, as is proposed 
to be done. This would in the long run be 
far from prejudicial to the administration, as 
officers, after a fairly long period of rest, would 
actually feel better equipped for a vigorous 
discharge of their duties than is now the case. 
The change as now suggested in the Government 
Resolution, Financial Department, No. 3752 of 
19th November 1912 is salutary. 

29522 (34). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—The furlough 
allowance should be raised from \ to § and from 
£ to J. At present they are not sufficient. 

29523 (36). Have you any recommendations 
to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave ? Do you consider that the present condi¬ 
tions governing these kinds of leave, and the 
leave allowances admissible, are suitable ?—(The 
answer refers to the Judicial branch of the 
Service.) (i) In the case of Subordinate Judges 
privilege leave is only on half-pay, as they enjoy 


a summer vacation for 6 weeks. Now the 
tion does not necessarily come to the officer 
when he wants if, but he has to take it whe>», 
under the particular condition of the District jn 
which he is, the Distript Judge allows it. Under 
these circumstances, there seems to be no reason 
why the privilege leave—of course on half-pay-r 
should not be allowed, in continuation of the 
vacation, by joining it either way with the 
vacation. At the most, it might be insisted 
on that the application for such leave should 
be made, fairly early before the commencement 
of the vacation, so as not to hamper the work 
of the Court, on the re-opening after the vaca¬ 
tion, when it is proposed to have such leave 
immediately commencing with the end of the 
vacation, (ii) Privilege leave now does nof 
accumulate to more than 3 months. It may 
be allowed to accumulate subject to the condi¬ 
tion that not more than 3 months may be 
allowed at a time. 

29524 (37). Generally speaking, do any of the 
present leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to the Admin¬ 
istration, and, if so, what; and what remedy 
do you suggest? —(The answer refers only to the 
Judicial Branch.) When short privilege leave 
is taken, it may result in having to appoint a 
junior and inexperienced officer to a heayy 
charge in place of the absentee. But this is 
only occasional. And it is inevitable. 

29525 (38). In particular, are they a contribur 
tory cause of excessive transfers of officers, and, 
if so, how can this difficulty be met ?—(The 
answer refers to the Judicial Branch only.) As 
no transfers are generally made, during shprt 
periods of privilege leave, unless the officer is 
ripe for transfer, the leave rules are not a 
contributory cause of excessive transfers pf 
officers. 

29526 (39). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects ? 
What is, in your opinion, the appropriate 
remedy? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave rules for 
the European and Indian Services as suitable ? 
—(The answer refers to the Judicial branch.) 
The present leave rules do not press hard, 
except as mentioned in replies to questions (33), 
(34), (36). 

29527 (40). Is the present system of super¬ 
annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
both of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service?—(The reply refers 
only to the Judicial branch.) Notwithstanding, 
there is an increasing tendency of refusing 
extensions to officers over 55 years of age, the 
system is not still quite satisfactory in the 
interests of both the Government and the 
members of the Provincial Service. It may look 
like a temporary gain to the individual officer 
who gets an extension and to Government in not 
increasing non-effective charges. But, in the 
long run, it precipitates the decay in health of 
the officer concerned by too heavy a strain at a 
time of life at which he could bear it ill. It 
also is likely to render the administration less 
efficient, besides leaving the junior men discon¬ 
tented at their slow promotion, which is made 
slower by the extensions. 

29528 (41). Have you any suggestions tp naajjpj 
in favour of any modifications in its detailed* 
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rates of pension are much too low. They should 
be made to vary between Rs. 7,500 a year as 
minimum and Rs. 9,000 a year as maximum if 
they are not brought to a par with those of the 
Indian Civil Service, as mentioned in answer 
to question (30). 

29531 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, w r hat changes' 
do you recommend ?—(The answer refers to the 
Judicial branch.) No. Some provision for both 
the compulsory and the voluntary retirement^of 
officers is necessary. The former should be 
restricted to inefficient officers who may be given a • 
pension, as mentioned in answer to question (42). 
The latter may be allowed in case of officers who 
wish to retire, though without a medical 
certificate, after a service 'of 20 years, such 
pension as the length of their service would 
otherwise entitle them to under the present rules 
being given to them. 

29532 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by jour answers to the above questions ? 
If so, please explain them—(The answer refers 
to the Judicial branch.) (i) The posts—one or 
two—of Presidency Small Causes Court Judges 
should be thrown open to Sub-Judges, (ii) The 
posts—one or two—of City Magistrates and other 
Magistrates which do not imply the exercise of 
executive functions may be thrown open to the 
Sub-Judges as training ground for post of 
Assistant Sessions Judges to which they can be 
appointed. (iii) The first-class Sub-Judges 
should be treated as first class officers under 
Article 1002, Civil Service Regulations, (iv) 
The rules of travelling allowance including 
mileage, etc., should be so altered as to re¬ 
imburse all actual expenses to the officer travel¬ 
ling on duty by way of transfer or otherwise so 
as not to burden the officer with any expenses 
incurred for himself or his family. 

Mr. Bhickaji RaghtjnAth Mehenbale, called and examined. 

29533. {Chairman.) What is your caste ?— 

I am a Brdhman. 

29584. You are a Second-grade Subordinate 
Judge? Yes. 

29535. You are in favour of simultaneous 
examinations ?— I am. 

2953(5. And of fixing a maximum proportion 
of Indians for admission by examination in India ? 

-Yes. 

29537. How would yon secure this end ?— 

1 would have two lists of candidates, one for those 
who have passed in England, and one for those 
who have passed in India ; and of the total num¬ 
ber of men required for each year I would not have 
on the Indian list more than one-third of the total 
number. Any man on the Indian list who did not 
secure marks totalling more than the last man on 
the English list should be rejected. 

29538. Would you have any form of nomina¬ 
tion or would it be open to any man who liked to 
appear at the examination ?—I think it should be 
open to any one. 

29539. Your answers are devoted chiefly to the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Service, to which 
yqu belong. You think that the rules for this 


branch should be amended so as to ensure that 
candidates, once selected, should not have to revert. 
Are there many cases where candidates have been 
appointed as probationers and have had to be 
reverted owing to there being no vacancy ?— 
Latterly not many. 

29540. W T hat changes would you suggest 
in the rules ?—I would have the number necessary 
each year fixed, and take up so many men at 
the beginning of each year, and allow them 
to stay on acting as Sub-Judges or attached to the 
District Courts learning administrative duties. 

29541. So that all that you took up would be 
assured admission to the Service?—Yes. They 
would be still on probation for two years. 

29542. But you would assure them that at the 
end of two years they would not be rejected ?—■ 
Yes, on their work being approved as now. 

29543. You say that direct recruits to the 
Jndicial branch should be admitted by combined 
nomination and examination?—The examination 
referred to is only that required by section 22 of 
the Bombay Civil Courts Act. 

29544. You would nominate from those 
examinations ?•—Yes, in fact as now. 


'working, and if so, what, and for what reasons ? 
—(The reply refers to the Judicial branch of the 
service.) Looking to the climatic conditions of 
-this country and the average physique, it will 
mot be too much to say that in the generality of 
-cases high physical and mental efficiency would 
not he possible after the age of 55. Question of 
extension generally arises, either because Gov¬ 
ernment in particular wants the services of that 
officer, or because the officer for particular 
reasons, e.g., break and interruptions in service, 
wishes to continue, to prevent a hard case. In 
the latter class of cases, it is perhaps more 
desirable that the Government in their generosity 
should make some concession to the officer, in the 
matter of his service, than allow him to fill up a 
gap by continuing in service which they must 
well know he is ill-fitted to discharge. Such 
generous concession, in really hard cases, would 
cht out half the questions about extensions. In 
the other class of cases I would .suggest that the 
repommendation for extension should come, suo 
motu, from the higher authorities, e.g., the High 
Court or Government, from their personal know¬ 
ledge of the officer's worth and the necessity of 
retaining him in service. In no case should the 
person concerned be allowed to have an initiation 
in the matter. He should have no hand in the 
matter, in fact, except by way of accepting the 
extension or declining to have it. But generally, 
the extension after 55 should be the exception, 
retirement at 55 the rule. 

29529 (42). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient but whom it may be 
difficult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?—Yes. 
-In such cases such pension as the length of his 
service would entitle him should be allowed. 

29530 (43). Do you approve of the present sys¬ 
tem regulating the pensions of officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service holding “listed posts ” ? If 
not, what do you suggest ?—(The answer refers 
to the Judicial branch.) No. The present 
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29545. I notice from your answer to question (9) 
that you do not seem satisfied with the present 
system of probation and you suggest an improved 
system for those entering the judicial branch ? 
—Yes, leaving them to learn more of administra¬ 
tion work than they are often able to learn. 

29546. You do not think they learn much under 
the present system ?—They learn Judicial work, 
but have often no opportunity for learning adminis¬ 
tration work. 

29547. Therefore, you would put them into 
subordinate positions, under a superior officer, and 
give them administrative experience ?—Yes. 

29548. In reply to question (12) you recommend 
an addition of about ten officers to the cadre as a 
training reserve ?—Yes. 

29549. Are the probationers at present 
included in the authorised cadre?—No, they are 
treated as acting officers only. 

295,50. You are in favour of those officers who 
are appointed to “ listed posts ” being included, in 
future, in the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, if they 
get full pay and not frds as now. 

29551. Do you mean that they should be 
placed definitely in the Indian Civil Service ?— 
Yes. 

29552. With no difference at all?—No differ¬ 
ence at all. 

29553. In reply to question (12) you make 
certain proposals for advanced pay. You do not 
consider that at present the various grades are 
receiving sufficient pay ?—Certainly, they are not. 

29554. Upon what basis have you made these 
proposals with regard to pay ?—I would have a 
man reach the First-class in a period of about 
fifteen years at the most. He should get Rs. 300 
not later than seven or eight years of starting in 
the Service. 

29555. You suggest Rs. 200 as the lowest 
grade ?—Yes. 

29556. That means the extinction of the 
Rs. 150 grade altogether ? — Yes. 

29557. Have you considered what the cost 
of these proposals would be ?—Y es; the cost would 
be Rs. 5,11,200, not taking up the time-scale 
which I have proposed in answer to question (29). 

29558. There would be a considerable expense 
to the State ?—Yes. 

29559. Yonr time-scale would be based on 
these revised salaries ?—Yes, but I think the time- 
scale may be omitted if we start on Rs. 200. The 
general sense of the Service is that even proba¬ 
tioners should commence at Rs. 200, and if that 
is done, I think the time-scale may be neglected 
and these places may be included in the Rs. 200 
grade. 

29560. Would you do away with the time- 
scale altogether if you began at Rs. 200 ?—Yes. 
X would do away with the time-scale if the number 
of posts in the Rs. 200 grade is reduced. If the 
twenty-five posts mentioned here are made to 
include the posts which I have suggested for the 
probationers I would rot go in for the time-scale. 

29561. Do you think your proposals would 
avoid blocks in promotion better than a time- 
scale ?—Yes. 

29562. But would not a time-scale rising by 
annual increments of Rs. 20 up to Rs. 500, 
with selection, at that point, for another time-scale 
to rise up to Rs. 800, give a more even flow 
of promotion than your proposal ?—It would, no 
doubt. 
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29563. Would not you prefer that to the 
proposal which you have made here?—I would 
certainly prefer that, but if one thing has to be 
given up on the question of expense I would 
rather give up the time-scale than give up this. 

29564. But the time-scale need not, necessarily, 
cost as much as this, need it ?—It would be a 
little less expensive if the number of posts in each 
grade is changed or, iu fact, if the number of 
posts is abolished practically. 

29565. You desire to see some improvements 
in the conditions of leave. You say in reply to 
question (81) that owing to pressure of work leave 
is taken to a greater degree than it was some years 
back : why should you attribute that to pressure 
of work instead of to greater opportunities for 
officers to take leave?—We do not get leave on 
full pay and we should not be willing to take leave 
on half pay unless we really needed it. 

29566. You mean that the increased number 
of persons who are taking leave is due to the fact 
that they feel they must take a rest even though 
they have to sacrifice half their pay ?—Yes. 

_ 29567. What is your proposal to meet the 
difficulty ?—I have learnt from my brother officers 
that privilege leave on full pay should be asked for, 
as in the other departments. There is another 
proposal asking to tack on leave to the summer 
vacation, which is not now allowed under the 
Regulations. 

2956S. How long is the summer vacation ?— 
Six weeks. 

29569. You want privilege leave on full pay 
and permission to tack the leave on to the summer 
vacation ?—Yes. 

29570. You suggest also an increase in the 
rates of furlough allowance ?—Yes. 

29571. Would you he prepared, if this con¬ 
cession were granted, to see the authorized period 
of furlough reduced ?—It is only two years in the 
case of Indian officers, and I would not go in for 
a reduction of that, even with the increased allow¬ 
ance I have proposed. 

29572. Therefore you would like to see the 
increase of furlough pay on the existing period ? 
—Yes. 

29573. In reply to question (43) you propose 
an increase of pension: what is the present pension ? 
—In the ease of persons holding the “ listed posts ” 
it is Rs. 5,00C, and Rs. 6,000 in any special cases 
made by Government. 

29574. And you would like to see it vary 
from Rs. 7,500 a year to Rs. 9,000 a year ?— 
Yes. 

29575. You say, that the travelling allowances 
given, are insufficient for officers on transfer. Can 
you give us any suggestions with regard to that ?— 
At present, only double second-class fare is allowed 
and the least necessary is double that amount, 
with something like twenty maunds of free lug¬ 
gage. Otherwise, the man has to spend on travel¬ 
ling double the amount he actually gets from the 
Government. 

29576. Out of his own private purse ?—Yes. 

I would ask for four second-class fares with 
twenty maunds of luggage free. 

29577. Why do you ask for four second-class 
fares?—That will be very nearly sufficient to meet 
the ordinary expense, although not entirely. I 
think about three or five years ago proposals on thie 
very line were made to the Government. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 
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29578. ( Lord Bonaldshay.) I want to see 
whether I understand your scheme for the 
examination, and, in order to do so, let me test it 
*>y a concrete instance. Supposing there are sixty 
vacancies to he filled in any one year in the Indian 
Civil Service, I understand that your suggestion 
is that forty of those vacancies should be filled by 
Europeans, or, at any rate, by candidates passing 
; the examination in England, and that twenty 
should be filled by candidates passing in India, 
subject to this qualification, that every candidate 
who passed the examination in India would have 
to have obtained as many marks as the fortieth 
candidate in the English examination. Is that 
■so ?—Yes; it is exactly so. 

29579. That being so, the question I put to 
you is this. Supposing, that out of the twenty 
candidates whom you wish to recruit by the 
Indian examination only ten secured as many 
marks as the fortieth man in the English examin¬ 
ation, what would you do then ?—I would reject 
the ten. 

29580. Then you would have ten vacancies in 
India. How would yon fill them ?- They may be 
filled by candidates lower down in the list below 
forty. I have not, however, given my consider¬ 
ation to that point. 

29581. That would really be a difficult ques¬ 
tion to answer, would it not ?—Yes, it would. 

29582. I do not see how you would get over 
that difficulty, because, if you put the next men in 
the English examination into those places yon would 
find that the Indians whom you had rejected had 
got more marks than those on the.English list ?— 
Yes. It might be done by keeping two lists, and 
taking three Englishmen on the first list and then 
putting an Indian next, and then taking another 
three men in the English list, and one Indian on 
the next list, and so on. 

29583. You had not really considered that 
point when you made the suggestion to us, had 
you ?—I had that in mind before, but not at the 
lame I made the answer. 

29584. Of course, I am assuming that the 
examination papers in England and in India would 
be marked by the same person ?—Certainly. 

29585. With regard to your answer to 
question (19), what do you exactly mean by the 
following words when you say: “ It is not 
sufficient that the places should be ‘ listed ’ as open. 
They should be distinctly severed from the Indian 
Civil Service list, if the pay and privileges of those 
holding them are to be different from those of the 
Indian Civil Service branch” ? Do you mean by 
that, that if it is decided to retain what is known 
as the two-thirds pay Rule, then what are now 
known as “ listed-posts ’’ should be a erged into the 
Provincial Service in the same way as the inferior 
“ listed-posts ” are merged ?—Yes, that is what I 
mean. 

29586. I suppose you would prefer that these 
posts which are now described as “ listed-posts ” 
should be paid the same as the Indian Civil Service 
posts ?—Yes. 

29587. If that were so, you would prefer that 
they should not be described as “ listed-posts,” but 
that they should remain as ordinary Indian Civil 
Service posts ?—Yes. 

29588. In other words, that the men who were 
promoted to them from the Provincial Civil Service 
should be promoted, not to a particular post, but 
should be promoted to the cadre of the Indian Civil 
Service. That is what you would prefer ?_Yes. 


29589. May I assume from that that you 
voice the aspirations of the majority of the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service ?—On 
this particular point, I am not prepared to say that 
I have had the opinion of many of my brethren. 

29590. From your know 1 ledge of your collea¬ 
gues in the Provincial Civil Service you would be 
prepared to say that that is a proposal which 
would meet with their hearty support?—Yes, that 
is what I think. 

29591. "With regard to the Provincial Service 
as a whole, is there much competition to get into 
it ? Is it regarded as a Service to which men of 
good social position in this country may be proud 
to belong ?—In the absence of any other Public 
Service of a higher kind they have to take it up 
as the best. 

29592. They take it as a sort of second best? 
—Yes. 

29593. I want to try and find out how it is 
regarded by men of good social position in India. 
Is it regarded as a Service which they are proud 
to get into, as compared, for instance, with the 
legal profession, or any other profession in this 
country ?—I think they would prefer to get into 
the Provincial Civil Service than be only legal 
practitioners in district towns. 

29594. Do you think there would be any 
objection raised within the ranks of the Provincial 
Civil Service itself if it was to be suggested that 
men should be picked from the Service at a com¬ 
paratively young age to be promoted into the Indian 
Civil Service ?—-Yes j I think at present there is 
such an objection and some discontent on this 
account. But if selection is made on some settled 
lines with proper competency by imposing certain 
tests, then, I think, there would be no room left 
for discontent; and it would be better in the 
interest of individuals, and of the Service also. 

29595. You would get over the discontent by 
asking these men whom it was proposed to promote 
to the higher Service to pass certain tests ?—Yes. 

29596. What sort of tests would you sug¬ 
gest ?—In the first place, among other things, 
selection should be made from the record of a 
man's past service, and then test bis actual know¬ 
ledge of the law, and judicial appreciation of 
evidence. They should also amongst other things 
he asked to decide certain cases which are pending 
before the higher tribunal. 

29597. Are you thinking of the Judicial side 
of the Service only?—I have practically confined 
myself to that branch only. 

29598. You would not be prepared to say 
what test should be imposed in the case of men 
serving on the Executive side ?—I am afraid not, 
because I have not studied that side of the question 
at all. 

29599, You would agree generally with me, 
I suppose, that under the present system the men 
who are appointed to “ listed-posts” are appointed at 
so late an age that it is really hardly worth while 
making them members of the superior Service ?— 
So far as the Judicial line is concerned I think the 
age is not so old, but one would wish that it could 
be a little earlier. 

29600. Do you not think it would be most 
essential, if we were to suggest promoting men 
from the Provincial Civil Service to the cadre of 
the Indian Civil Service, that these men should 
be promoted at a comparatively young age, that is 
to say, after eight or ten years' service in the 
Provincial Service ?—Yes, certainly. 
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29601. (Sir Theodore Morison.) In your 
answer to question (16) you say : “ The selection to 
the appointment of First-class Sub-Judges is made 
by the High Court. And such selection is invari¬ 
ably acted upon by the Government.'” Is that the 
general opinion in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I 
think it is. 

29602. That is known ?—Yes. 

29603. We have had a recommendation made 
to us that the appointments should be made 
ostensibly by the High Court, and that the High 
Court should be known to be making the appoint¬ 
ments, to which, I understand, there is some con¬ 
stitutional objection. The witness we had before 
us, as I understood him, said that nothing less 
than appointments made directly by the High 
Court would give satisfaction ?—I have not 
hitherto been under the impression that the ap¬ 
pointment was made ostensibly by the High Court. 

29604, That was the recommendation, because 
I understood from this witness that in the Subordi¬ 
nate Service they were under the impression that 
the Local Government made appoiatmeuts without 
necessarily accepting the suggestions of the High 
Court ?—I cannot call to mind a case except one 
that was for an acting appointment in which such 
suggestion was not acted on. 

29605. The general feeling in your Service is 
that the appointments are made by the High 
Court practically ?—I believe so. 

29606. And are they satisfied with that method 
of making appointments ?—I think they are. 

29607. They trust the High Court?—Yes, 
certainly. 

29608. And therefore, in your opinion, no 
change in the method of appointment is neces¬ 
sary ?—No. 

29609. In answer to question (19), beyond the 
point Lord Ronaldshay called your attention to, 
you say : “ It is quite necessary to disabuse the 
members of the Subordinate Judiciary of the 
impression that considerations of real merit may 
be sacrificed to conditions of birth and social posi¬ 
tion ”, You refer to some impression which, 
I presume, does exist ?—I think there exists such 
an impression as I have referred to. 

29610. Who makes the recommendation for 
the promotion to listed posts ? —I do not think the 
recommendation is sent from the High Court, at 
least not in many cases. The selection is made by 
the Government, if I understand rightly. 

29611. You think that it is made by the 
Government, and that it does not necessarily accept 
the recommendation of the High Court?—I am 
afraid not. 

29612. You think that this suspicion is widely 
entertained in the Service ? —Yes, I believe it is. 

29613. (Mr. Chaubal.) In the answer which 
you gave to Lord Ronaldshay about the popularity 
of the Provincial Civil Service you only referred to 
the Judicial Service ?—Yes. 

29614. In the Executive Service there is a 
large amount of recruitment from the Subordinate 
Magisterial Service ?—Yes. 

29615. And the Magisterial Service often 
begins, even in the oase of graduates on Rs. 20 
and Rs. 25 a month ? —I made reference only to 
the Judicial Service. 

29616. You cannot say that that recruitment of 
graduates in Mamlatdars’ offices at Rs. 20 1 and 
Rs. 25 is any attraction to the Provincial Civil 
Service at all ?—No, not a bit. 


29617. With reference to your answer to 
question (7), can you tell me on what you would 
base the statements of the first result you mention? 
You recommend certain results, I do not under¬ 
stand what you mean. In the first place, who do you 
mean by “the Indian official”?—The language 
I have used is liable to misconstruction, I find, 
on reading it now myself. I am not prepared to 
6ay that the Indian official, taken as a whole, hag 
lost the qualities which I have referred to, but it is 
only persons who h ive not had the benefit of a 
general higher culture and higher opportunities 
for doing things on their own responsibility that 
I have referred to in my answer to the question. 

29618. In answer to question (18), you give an 
answer to the first portion of the question, but you 
do not give any answer to the second part of it. 
I want to know, from your experience, whether 
you have any statement to make upon that point ?— 
No. I have not answered the latter part, not 
because I have not an opinion upon the point, but 
because I had no scheme ready made. 

29619. I do not want a scheme. I want to 
know what the feeling of men like you are. lam 
referring now to the latter part of the question 
which says : “ Is any change desirable and, if so, 
in what direction ” ?—Certainly, a change is desir¬ 
able in the form of a separation of the Executive 
and Judicial. 

29620. The combination of Magisterial and 
Executive functions begins from the Magistrate of 
the third-class, who is the Mdmlatddr, getting 
Rs. 150, and proceeds right up to the Collector. Do 
you wish this separation about which you say there 
is a feeling throughout the Service, or do you 
confine it to any particular officers ?—I would 
rather confine it to the lower grades of the Magis¬ 
terial Service. 

29621. As regards the higher grades, suppos¬ 
ing the Preventive Powers under the Criminal 
Procedure Code were left untouched, would there 
be any objection to the transfer of other Magis¬ 
terial functions ? No, I suppose not. But a 
question is likely to follow as to the effect of the 
control about the keeping of order. I have not 
studied that. 

29622. I leave these powers untouohed?— 
Then I do not see why it should not be carried on 
in that line of the branch also. 

29623. With regard to the dissatisfaction which 
you refer to in the sentence which was painted out 
to you in answer to question (19) about the “ listed ” 
posts, on what facts do you state that these 
appointments were on considerations of social 
position ?—I mean to say that there is a general 
impression. I am not prepared to say that the 
selection is bad j but I think there should be no 
room left for an impression like that. 

29624. But wherever any appointments have 
to be made by selection, some people are likely to 
be passed over, and dissatisfaction is quite natural ? 
—Yes, but it may be minimised by putting some 
tests. 

29625. (Mr. Sly.) You have said that certain 
dissatisfaction has been expressed in regard to the 
combination of Judicial and Executive functions ? 
—Yes. 

29626. By what classes have you heard that 
dissatisfaction expressed ?—By the class which 
can understand things for themselves; the eduoalted 
classes, not the country people who do not under¬ 
stand things. 

29627. By the educated classes ?—Yes, 
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29628. By the Bar ?—The Bar, of course, are 
educated ; they are an educated class. 

29629. Particularly by the Bar?—I cannot 
say particularly by the Bar. 

29630. By other educated classes as well as 
by the Bar ?—Yes. 

29631. Is there any feeling on the subject by 
the masses of the people at all, so far as you have 
heard ?—Not by the mere masses of the people. 
Unless, they have some education I do not think 
they have any expression of opinion upon this 
matter any more than they have upon other 
subjects. 

29632. Have they ever represented that the 
combination works some injustice, that there is a 
feeling that they do not have fair treatment ? - I 
suppose the innumerable millions are too densely 
ignorant to understand anything about the 
matter. 

29633. Then the masses are not affected ?—It 
cannot be said that they are not affected. 
Probably they do not understand that they are 
affected. 

29634. I should like to have a somewhat 
clearer expression of opinion than you have given 
with regard to this subject of the representation 
of classes and communities in the Provincial 
Service, in your reply to question (7). Yon say 
that certainly it is desirable that there should be 
representation ?—-Yes, without sacrificing effi¬ 
ciency. 

29635. If there is a strict educational 
qualification for admission into the Service, which, 
presumably, precludes any sacrifice of efficiency, do 
you not think it a good thing to have this 
representation of all classes and communities in 
the Service ?—I think the representation of classes 
would be desirable provided that efficiency is not 
sacrificed. 

29636. How can you secure efficiency ? —By 
a spread of education. That would be the mediate, 
though not the immediate way. 

29637. But if there is a strict educational quali¬ 
fication for admission into the Service, does not 
that secure efficiency, so far as it can be secured by 
education ?—It does, and I think in such cases 
the class is higher. In fact, taking the last 
Census Report, I find that higher appointments 
are running on almost parallel lines with the 
advance of education in the several communities. 

29638. But that is due to the fact that 
Government has enforced the representation of 
classes and communities ?—-I am not qualified to 
express an opinion. I have not looked at it from 
that particular point of view. 

29639. For the improvement of the Provincial 
Civil Service, I gather that, you recommend the 
“ listing ” of one-third of the Judicial posts ?—Yes. 

29640. That is one-third of the District Judge- 
ships?—Yes, one-third of each. District Judge- 
ships and Assistant Judgeships. 

29641. Does that include one-third of the 
High Court?—I think there is provision in the 
High Court's statute for Sub-Judges being appoint¬ 
ed to the High Court. 

29642. You do not want one-third of the High 
Court Judgeships ‘listed’?—I cannot say that 
I do not want that, but I do not suppose that 
many would expect it until they are fairly prepared 
for it, 

29643. What would be your opinion of a 
proposal, which has been made to the Com¬ 
mission by several witnesses, that promotion to 


District Judgeships should he made, not only 
from the Provincial Civil Service, but that a 
certain proportion of them should be recruited 
direct from the Bar?—I think unless the fixed 
proportion were very small it would result in 
prejudice to the interests of the Provincial Civil 
Service, and furthermore, it might not be possible 
to find even the number of men who were fully 
qualified. 

29644. Not in the Bar ?—I mean to say that 
in the district towns the men in the highest 
positions, men in the High Court, will not regard 
it as a sufficiently attractive post. They will be 
looking for higher rises if they are successful. And 
it is no good taking on men who are not successful. 

29645. You have recommended that the 
present Small Cause Court Judges should be made 
over to the Provincial Civil Service, have vou 
not ?—Yes. 

29646. Those appointments at present I 
believe, are recruited direct from the Bar, are thev 
not ?—Yes. 

29647. What is your reason for taking these 
posts away from the Bar and putting them into the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—There is no particular 
reason which I can give, except for the improve¬ 
ment of the prospects of the Subordinate Judiciary. 

29648. It is a simple desire for more appoint¬ 
ments ?—For better prospects, not for more- 
appointments. 

29649. You are aware, I suppose, that that 
subject was considered by the last Public Services 
Commission, and there was a strong representation 
against that proposal ?—I think from what I 
remember it transpired that there were no rules 
whatever governing selection to those places. 

29650. You also desire that the posts of City 
Magistrates should be recruited from the Judicial 
Service ?—Only in the case of men who have had 
experience of Magisterial work, not otherwise. 

29651. The Subordinate Judicial Service ?_ 

Yes. 

29b52. And as the training ground for 
District and Sessions Judge ?—Yes. 

29653. What men in the Subordinate Judicial 

Service have experience in Magisterial work ?_ 

They are appointed in famine times. 

29654. If a member of the Provincial Judicial 
Service is found to have done work as a Magistrate 
in time of famine his claim should then be consider¬ 
ed for a City Magistrate ?—Yes. 

29655. It is not your desire that the Citv 
Magistrate’s position should be amalgamated with 
the Provincial Judicial Service?—No, I cannot 
say that. 

29656. You have also recommended that the 
Provincial Judicial Service should be given one 
month’s privilege leave a year ?—We are entitled 
to that even now. 

29657. On half pay ?—Yes. 

29658. You wish it to be given on full pay? 
—Yes, that is the opinion of my service. 

29659. You already have a vacation of six 
weeks on full pay ?—We have. 

29660. Therefore, for each year’s service you 

want two and-a-half months’ leave on full pay ?_ 

I have not proposed it myself but that is the 
opinion of the service. 

29661. With regard to the pensions of the 
listed posts, yon have suggested that the pensions 
should be raised to a minimum of Rs. 7,500 and 
a maximum of Rs. 9,000 a year ?—Yes. ’ 
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29662. The present pension is a maximum 
of Rs. 5,000 a year ?—Yes. 

29663. Is there any service which gets a 
pension as large as you recommend there at the 
present time ?—Rs. 5,000 is the maximum, except 
probably the pension of High Court Judges. I 
do not think there is any higher pension than 
Rs. 5,000. 

29664. All the Services in India, such as the 
Public Works, Education, Sanitation, Forests and 
so on, have a maximum pension of Rs. 5,000, 
have they not ?—Yes, plus an additional, pension of 
Rs. 1,000 for certain heads of departments ; that 
is the maximum. 

29665. How can the Provincial Civil Service 
men claim a pension so much higher than any of 
the other Services in India ? Are there any 
special reasons why this larger pension should 
be given to the Judicial Provincial Service?— 
They are acting in the higher parts of the 
Service, and they should be given a higher pension 
than the sub-Judiciary. Higher pensions should 
be recognised. 

29666. If they were given the same pension 
as other Services, and a special pension of 
Rs. 1,000 extra for serving in the “ listed-posts ”, 
would not that be a full and fair remuneration, 
and fairly meet the demand ?—If it is given, as a 
matter of course, in all cases. I think it would 
give satisfaction. 

29667. ( Mr. Fisher.) You were asked by Lord 
Ronaldshay whether the Provincial Service 
attracted men of good social station. I want to 
ask you whether, in your opinion, the Provincial 
Civil Service attracts the best type of University 
student?—Yes, it does. 

29668. Is the Service maintaining its 
attractiveness, in your opinion f—As I said, in the 
absence of any other better opening it is keeping 
up its attraction in the Judicial line. 

29669. Do you think that the attractiveness 
of the Service is greatly increased by the existence 
of the “ listed-posts ” ?—I cannot say, because the 
listed-posts are so very few. 

29670. You do not think that the “listed-posts” 
have any effect in increasing the attractiveness of 
the Service ?—No. 

29671. The Service would not feel greatly 
injured if the “ listed-posts ” were withdrawn, and 
compensation given to the Service in the form of 
higher pay and better grades ?—It will 
depend upon the amount of the higher pay which 
will be likely to be proposed. Besides, it is not 
only the pay. They would look for places in a 
higher position in the official circle. 

29672. With the chance of obtaining higher 
appointments ? —Yes. It would not be the salary 
only which would be the attraction. 

29673. Am I right in thinking from your 
answer to question (40) that you are against exten¬ 
sions being given to officers over 55 years of 
age?—Yes, unless the higher authorities, or the 
Government itself, think the services of such an 
officer are quite necessary in the interests of the 
Public Service after superannuation. 

29674. (Mr. Madge ')— You have told us that, 
jn the absence of any better opening, respectable 
classes are attracted to the Provincial Civil 
Service?—Yes, fairly respectable classes. 

29675. Apart from the private means that 
enable a certain class of student to go to England 
for the competitive examination, do you think 
that men of the Provincial Civil Service are of 
much the same class as those who go to 
England ?—The instances of persons going in for 


the Indian Civil Service are very few, and it would 
be very difficult to generalise on the proposition. 
Some men who go in for the Indian Civil Service 
from this Presidency are men who are not going 
by their own private means, but with the aid of 
scholarships or some such things, so that it would 
be very difficult to distinguish between classes who 
go in for the Indian Civil Service, and those who 
going for the Provincial Service. 

29676. With your knowledge of your own 
countrymen, do you think they belong to much 
the same class ?—I do not think they belong to 
any different class. 

29677. In answer to question (7) of tho Indian 
Civil Service questions under sub-clause (1), you 
say you think one or two years in England neces¬ 
sary ?—Yes. 

29678. Necessary?—Yes. 

29679. Indispensable?—Yes. 

29680. We have had proposals before ns, on 
the one band, of giving Indians who go np for 
the Civil Service, a probationary period in England; 
on the other hand, we have had proposals for 
allowing men from the Provincial Civil Service > 
to go to England for much the same purpose, to 
get familiarised with English social conditions. 
Do you think that there would be any loss to the 
administration generally if selection for the higher 
Service were confined to the most successful mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service?—It will 
depend upon the age at which they may be select¬ 
ed for the purpose. The age may be too high at 
the time of selection. 

29681. But supposing a plan could be adopted > 
of selecting them at what you consider the right 
age, would that be as good a plan of recruitment 
to the higher Service ?—-It would be the second 
best. : 

29682. When a young man goes to England 
he is exposed to a number of risks of one sort and 
another. Yotf cannot depend upon his proving to 
be the tried and successful man, which a member / 
of the Provincial Civil Service is; and, from that; 
point of view, you do not think one plan would 
be better than another ?—No. I would rather 
say that the man who had withstood such tempta¬ 
tions would prove the stronger. 

29683. Do you think that the majority of 
Indian students who go to England turn out 
successful ?—The majority are not successes. , > 

29684. So there you see you have a large 
element of failure on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, you have as near an approach to 
perfection as you can have it, and you still prefer 
he one tothe other ?—Yes, because it gives better 
material. 

29685. You think that tho young man who 
goes to England and comes out successful is much 
better material ?—Yes, I think so, as a rule. 

29686. Do yon, or do yon not, think that a 
man going very young from this country to Eng-t 
land, and exposed'to a number of temptations, 
runs any risk of being alienated from his own 
people, and perhaps becomes less able to sympathise 
with them than a man who has lived his life in the 
country ?—If he goes too young there is no doubt 
that there is that danger, but if he goes after 
completing his course, after passing the examination 
here, as 1 propose, there should not be much danger. 
He will be fully equipped, I suppose, intellectually 
to cope with those things. 

29687. In answer to clause (ii) you think: 

“ The preponderance of the English element in the 
Administration is now, and for all the time tp 
which we can foresee, indispensable M . Have yon 
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in your mind any idea of the proportion ?—I have 
stated the proportion of two-thirds. 

29688. In answer to question; (4) of the Provin¬ 
cial Service questions you refer to two different 
practices, one which prevailed up to 1869, and one 
which came in later. Which do you think the 
better?—The present one is satisfactory. As I 
have said, there is not sufficient material to know 
what the practice was before 1869. With regard 
to the selection of Subordinate Judges there is not 
sufficient material to find out. 

29689. Inanswer to question (16) you say : " It 
may also possibly lead to the selection of men, of 
whose work the High Court may have no idea/’ 
Do you think that if a system of High Court 
circuit Judges was adopted here, as has been 
proposed in Bengal, it would enable the High 
Court to do these things ? In the first place, 
would it give them a better knowledge of Sessions 
Judges and Subordinate Judges than they can 
have now from merely reading paper books ?—I 
have no knowledge of the Bengal system. 

29690. I refer to Bengal simply because a 
certain proposal has been made there. If a 
similar proposal were made here, and the High 
Court Judges went on circuit, would it enable 
them, in the first place, to form a better idea of 
the qualifications of the Sessions and Subordinate 
Judges than they do now merely from paper 
books ?—That would certainly be so. For the 
last four or five years there has been inspection 
from the High Court, and I think that enables 
the High Court to see the merits of the Sub- 
Judges, probably. 

29691. Do you think that it would improve 
the administration of justice generally ?—Yes. 

29692. [Mr. Heaton.) With reference to your 
answer to question (2), candidates now apply to be 
put on the list of appointments for Judges 
immediately after they have passed their 
examination, or immediately after they have taken 
their LL.B. ?—No, I would have selection made 
after three years. : 

29698. What do they do at present ? When 
do they apply ?— They apply indifferently. They 
do not always apply immediately after they have 
passed. 

29694. When would you have your selection 
made?—At the beginning of each year, from the 
candidates who have passed three years 
previously. 

29696. Yon would have the selection made as 
600 n as the candidate qualifies ?—Yes. 

29696. You would have him appointed 

immediately to a probationary post ?—Yes. 

29697. And you would guard against his 
reverting ?—Yes. 

29698. You would get rid of these qualifying 
osts altogether?—I am against them all, but it 
as been sometimes represented that the District 
Judges’ Courts could not be worked unlees there 
was a higher qualified man with a legal training, 
and that such men could not be attracted to the 
Service, without the prospect of a Sub-Judge’s post. 
Except in that respect I would make do reservation. 

29699. In answer to question (30) you speak of 
the “broader notion about family which Indian 
life in this country necessarily implies.” Are 
Subordinate Judges, in your opinion, placed at any 
disadvantage in the matter of educating their 
children, for instance?—Yes, very much. 

29700. In what way, particularly ?—In most 
of these places, except district towns, where Sub- 
Judges are pos;ed for the greater portion of their 
service, there are no schools for their children. 


We are transferred to places where our native 
language is not spoken, and there is no certainty 
how long we shall remain in that particular Pro¬ 
vince, so that we find it difficult to put our 
children to school, and to continue their education 
in any particular language. 

29701. That, you consider, is an element to 
consider in a question as to whether your salaries 
ate proportionate to the duties you have to perform, 
and to the disadvantages of the life imposed upon 
you ?—That is one of the very strong elements 
which make our salaries quite insufficient. 

29702. {Mr. Joglelcar.) In answer to question 
(11) of the Provincial Civil Service series you say: 
“ I do not consider that any change should be made 
in the classes of offices and appointments at present 
included in the Provincial Servioe ?—Yes. 

29703. Do you mean the Subordinate 
Judges? - Yes. 

29704. “ Provided such inclusion is not made 

the basis of treating the Sub-Judges as on a level 
with members in tho lower division of the Execu¬ 
tive branch ” ?—Yes. 

29705. Perhaps, you know that Mamlatdirs 
are included in the lower division of the Exeoutive 
branch ?—Yes. 

29706. Are you against this inclusion?—No 
I am not against this inclusion. What I want to 
point out is that even the last Public Service 
Commission, I think on pages 80 and 81 of the 
report, said, that it was very difficult to draw the 
line as to lower and higher branches of the 
Service in the Judicial line, and on that aooount 
they refrained from drawing that line. That is 
the reason why Sub-Judges should not be compared 
with Mamlalddrs. If our prospects are not com¬ 
pared with those of Mamlatddrs I would not object. 
29707. Mamlatddrs get Rs. 250 ?—Yes. 
29708. Do you think that a MdmlatdAr at 
Rs. 250, having first-class powers, is on a lower 
level than the Sub-Judge at Rs. 150 ?—I am not 
talking of any level. I am talking of the pros¬ 
pects. I think a M5mlatd4r would be on a higher 
level if he is a first-class Magistrate. 

29709. Do you want every Sub-Judge to get 
more pay than a Mdmlatddr ?—I said there is 
no comparison. 

29710. Why do you compare a Mdmlatddr 
with a Sub-Judge ?—For this very reason, that 
the comparison is often made for the purpose of 
shewing that the lowest grade of Mamlatddr’s pay 
should be the lowest grade of pay for the Sub-Judge. 
That I say in view of the fact that the Commis¬ 
sioners refrained in their report from marking a line 
of lower and upper division in the Judical Service, as 
they have done in the Executive branch. 

297H. In answer to question (47) you say: 
"The posts—one or two—-of City Magistrates and 
other Magistrates which do not imply the exercise 
pf executive functions may be thrown open to the 
Sub-Judges as training ground for posts of 
Assistant Sessions Judges to which they can be 
appointed.’’ Perhaps you know that a City 

Magistrate has a long magisterial experience ?_ 

Yes. 

29712. And that in a city like Poona very 
important cases come before him ?—Yes. 

29713. And it would be advisable to make 
that post simply as a training ground for a new 
Sub-Judge without any magisterial experience?— 

I would make it in the case of those who have 
already exercised magisterial powers. 

29714. {Mr. Bhadbhade.) As regards the 
rules for the admission into the Provincial Civil 
Service in the Judicial Branch, will you please 
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refer to clause C of Rule 12“ Served with approval 
for three years in any of the Courts marginally 
noted as Clerk of the Court, Head Clerk, Shiraste- 
<Mr, Deputy Shirastedar, and Nazir." Will you 
say how many of these posts afford a train¬ 
ing for a Sub-Judge ?—I say that the Clerk 
of District Courts is the only post to whioh that 
could apply to my knowledge. Of course, I cannot 
speak about the higher posts. 

29715. You are aware that the Clerk of the 
Court exercises no Judicial functions?—He has to 
do a great deal of ministerial work, and he is a 
responsible officer. 

29716 . And as to sub-clause A under the 
same Rule : “ Who has been in full and continuous 
practice for three years as an Advocate, Vakil or 
Pleader in a Civil Court," do you think that it 
is possible for such a candidate to acquire full and 
continuous practice within the short time ?—I 
think such practice could not be acquired in three 
years. It is true that under present conditions 
the practice could not be full and continuous. 

29717. Do you think a man who has been in 
full and continuous practice for three years would 
accept Rs. 150 to start with?—No. 

29718. You think these Rules require modi¬ 
fication in many particulars ?—Yes. 

29719. Would you prefer in their stead Rules 
for the selection of law graduates in the order of 
their merit after their having qualified by attend¬ 
ance in some Courts six months in a Civil 
Court and six months in a Court exercising 
criminal powers?—I think selection of such 
men would be desirable, but I am not very 
sanguine about the result of 6ix months' training. 

29720. Yon suggest the selection of Subordi¬ 
nate Judges primarily from practising Pleaders?— 
Yes. 

29721. How is such a selection to be made 
and who is to be the Judge of the qualifications ? 
Do not you think there would be a great 
scramble ?—I suppose the University test would 
be taken. 

29722. In the case of practising Pleaders how 
is the selection to be made ?—Out- of the best men. 

29723. It would be very difficult to find out 
which man was in practice, and which man was 
not ?—I think there should be a larger field out 
of which a smaller number should be selected. 

29724. You are aware that first class Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges in this Presidency very often 
exercise appellate powers ? — Yes. 

29725. Do you think they deserve an incre¬ 
ment on their pay ? —Yes. 

29726. Some of them are at times invested 
with the powers of District and Sessions 
Judges ?—They are. 

29727. Do they get any extra pay for 
that ?—No. 

29728 . You think it is necessary that they 
should draw some special allowance for it?—Yes. 

29729. Has there been a reduction in the pay 
of Small Cause Courts Judges?—Yes. The pay 
of a Small Cause Courts Judge was l?s. 1,200 
within my memory, and now it is Rs. 800. 

29730. You are of opinion that the pay of 
those posts should be increased ?—Yes, I think it 
should be at least restored. 

29731. You know that the vacation in the 
Small Causes Courts in the mufassal is split up into 
two ?—It is so also in the Presidency towns. 

29732. Should not these Judges be allowed 
privilege leave on full pay; the same reason 
does not apply to Sub-Judges who get six weeks' 


vacation at a stretch ?—It would be difficult to 
distinguish. After all, they do gat six weeks. 

297-83. But not when they want it ?—Neither 
do the others. 

29734. You suggest a probation for Subordi¬ 
nate Judges for learning their administrative 
work ? —Yes. 

29735. May I ask whether it is suoh a difficult 
work as to want a probation of such a length ?—I 
can only say that they should learn their work, 

29736. Is it so difficult as not to be learnt ia 
a couple of months ? —It may not be, if taken, by 
itself only. 

29737. You seem to advise that the appoint¬ 
ment to listed-posts should be modified iu some 
particulars ?—Yes. 

29738. Would you favour the recommendation 
for Assistant Judges’ posts being made by the 
High Court ? Would that give greater satisfaction 
to the Subordinate Judges ?—Yes. 

29789. They have greater confidence in the 
selection by the High Court ? —I cannot say any¬ 
thing as to greater confidence. The High Court 
would be in a better position to judge of their 
merits. We have certainly faith in the High Court. 

29740. As regards appointments to the 
Subordinate Judges’ posts, you know they are 
made by Government ?—Yes. 

29741. And the High Court has no voice at 
all ?—No. 

29742. What you refer to in that answer is 
as regards the promotion and transfer of Subordi¬ 
nate Judges, and the power of recommenda¬ 
tion?—Yes. 

29743. Do you favour a system of founding 
scholarships for sending boys of fourteen years 
of age to England to compete for the Civil 
Service ?—No, not under the system which I have 
suggested. 

29744. Do you think that clever Indian boys 
of that age would have any advantage in going to 
a public school ?—That would be no good. 

29745. Would their English be quite equal to 
that of the boys in the public schools ? Would 
they be able to make themselves easily understood 
in the public schools ?—I do not think so. 

29746. As regards the comparison of the 
Subordinate Judges' grades with that of the 
Mamlatdar, is it not the fact that the Subordinate 
Judges are double graduates,—graduates in law 
and arts ?—As a rule they are. 

29747. And their duties are of a more re¬ 
sponsible nature than those of Mamlatddrs?— 
Yes. 

297 48. That is why you think a oomparison 
with Mamlatdars is not correct in determining the 
pay and remuneration of the Subordinate 
Judges?—No. 

29749. On what ground are you opposed t<? 
the extension being granted to public servants in 
the other Departments ? —Looking at the general 
state of physique amongst us. 

297 50. Or the block in promotion ?—That is 
not the only thing. 

29751. As regards the separation of the 
Judicial and Executive functions, do you think 
that the Subordinate Judges would be capable of 
administering criminal justice satisfactorily ? —I 
have no reason to suppose that they would not be. 

29752. They have sufficient training for 
that ?—Yes. 

29753. Would they make better criminal 
Judges than the Mamlatdars as a class ?— I cannot 
express any opinion upon that point. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

29754 (1). What is your experience of 
the working of the present system of recruit¬ 
ment by open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?—I can¬ 
not suggest any other Bystem of recruitment 
which would be equally successful. 

29755 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of 
a separate examination in India or by means 
of separate examinations in each province 
or group of provinces in India ? If so, what 
proportion do you recommend ?—I do not 
think that the proposals set forth in this 
question or the next provide so good a solution 
as the present system of listing appointments 
for the Provincial Civil Service. With 
reference to existing appointments the principle 
that the transfer of an appointment from 
Imperial to Provincial shall not take effect to 
the prejudice of the members of the Imperial 
Service already in service must be rigorously 
observed. This restriction does not apply to 
new appointments. 

29756 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose ?■— 
I consider that the present system of recruit¬ 
ment for the service ensures the highest possible 
degree of general capacity among the successful 
candidates, and that a period of not less than 
four years, and preferably one of six years, 
spent in the performance of the duties of 
Magistrate and Assistant Collector is the best 
possible practical training for the development 
of Judicial capacity. This training should be 
supplemented on the theoretical side by study 
leave. 

29757 (15). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in Eng¬ 
land, or candidates who have completed a 
University course, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education ?—The age limit 
should be fixed so as to enable candidates to 
complete an Honours Course at any University. 
In this way the field of recruitment is widened, 
and the candidates are brought into competi¬ 
tion at an age when it is more easy to distin¬ 
guish between them. Also the State obtains 
their services at an age when they have com¬ 
pleted their education at their own expense. 

■ 29768 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet. c. 54) 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 
Viet, c 54), and of the Government of India 


Act, 1870 (33 Viet. c. 3), reproduced as Appen¬ 
dices II and III to these questions.] ?—As the 
law stands thereservation is incomplete because 
it is subject to the provisions of section 3 of 
the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861, and of 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870. 
Unless there is reservation no method can be 
devised for recruiting the proper numbers and 
there can be no definite prospects of promotion. 
The principle of reservation being of vital 
importance it is essential that it should be 
expressed in a statute. In view of the provi¬ 
sions of section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870, I see no reason for altering the 
Schedule. 

29759 (43). What is your experience of 
the results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a probation¬ 
er’s course of instruction in England ? Do you 
recommend the continuance or abolition of this 
system ?—I am of opinion that the one year’s 
course of probation spent at an approved Uni¬ 
versity in England is useful for bringing the 
men together and developing esprit de corn. 
Secondly, I consider that after the strain of the 
open competitive examination, which has in 
many cases been preceded at an interval of 
something less than two months by the strain 
of a final examination for an Honours Degree, 
the men are not fit to go straight out to India, 
and they can very profitably spend a year at 
home with just enough work to keep them 
pleasantly occupied. In this time they can be 
grounded in one language, and receive just 
enough instruction in law to enable them to 
handle Third Class Magisterial cases on arrival 
in India. The second examination, which con¬ 
cludes the period of probation, should be a 
qualifying examination only, and seniority 
should not be affected by it. 

29760 (44). What should be the duration 
of the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, ( h ) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you?'—Under the 
present system the period of probation should 
be for one year for reasons stated in my answer 
to question (43). 

'■?' 29761 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 

probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University?—Yes, for reasons given in my 
answer to question (43). 

29762 (46). If so, do you advise the selection 
of one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for what reasons ?—I consider that only a few 
Universities, and preferably only the Univer¬ 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, should be 
approved for the period of probation. This will 
ensure the bringing together at each approved 
University of a fair number of men, and the 
development of a common feeling among them. 
I would exclude London University on the 
ground that the men would never meet except 
in the lecture-room. If the number of approved 
Universities is small enough they will give all 
the advantages of a separate institution in 
addition to their own, and the cost of a separate- 
institution will be avoided. 
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29763 (47). Do you consider that proba¬ 
tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation ? If so, please give the scale 
and conditions that you recommend ?—It must 
be remembered that practically all the men have 
during their University career been holding 
scholarships which cease on their entering the 
Service of the Crown. It is, therefore, essential 
that probationers should receive such allowance 
during probation as will enable them to live 
not only decently but comfortably. Their 
expenses on riding alone should be considerable, 
and it is most desirable that they should be able 
to make some sort of a show. The spectacle 
of a man with a first class degree living in mean 
lodgings and taking pupils in order to support 
himself during his term of probation as a 
servant of the King is not edifying and is not 
calculated to improve the class.of recruits. Nor 
is it desirable that men should be in debt on 
arrival in India. The allowance should be not 
less than £250, or £200 with free riding. In 
the event of failure to pass the qualifying 
examination provision might be made fpr the 
recovery of the allowance by instalments, but 
failure is so rare that Government should be 
willing to stand the loss. After passing the 
qualifying examination, the men should receive 
a first-class passage. 

29704 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix YI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend 
jn the present course (a) under the existing 
system of the open competitive examination, 
and {b) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?—So far as Bombay 
probationers are concerned, I would allow only 
one language, and that Hindustani, with some 
attempt at the colloquial use of the language, 
to be studied during the year of probation. I 
would have no optional subjects, and I w’ould 
add Hindu and Muhammadan Law to the com¬ 
pulsory subjects. The examination should be 
a qualifying test only. 

29765 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence ; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of 
(a) Indian Geography, ( b ) Political Economy, 
(c) Accounts ?—As regards languages and law 
please see my answer to question (51). I am 
not in favour of No. (i), because I think the 
probationer has quite enough to do in his last 
year, and he can attend the Courts of Magis¬ 
trates and Judges after his arrival in India, as 
part of his training. As to (iv), men of the age 
of our probationers will not learn Geography 
or Accounts during their year of probation. 
A period of training at the Local Treasury on 
arrival will teach them all they require to know 
about accounts, and once in the country they 
will soon learn all they require to know of the 
Geography of their particular province. Prac¬ 
tically, all the candidates take Political Economy 
in the open competitive examination. 

& jid5 —51 


29766 (61). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—There are too 
many of them and owing to the system of 
allowing seniority to depend in the first half of 
a man’s service on his performance in them, 
men come up for them too soon and pass with 
crammed knowledge. Their last opportunity 
for “ cramming ” should have been for the open 
competitive examination, but they are encour¬ 
aged by the granting of seniority to ‘ cram ’ for 
their final in England, and their departmental 
in India. There should be only one depart¬ 
mental, and that should be up to the standard 
of the present Higher Standard, and the use of 
books should be permitted in all the papers. 
Men should be required to pass this examina¬ 
tion not earlier than eighteen months and not 
later than three years after their arrival in the 
country. Anyone not passing within the pres¬ 
cribed period should have his increments (if 
the time-scale is introduced) stopped, or a 
percentage cut from his pay. 

29767 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch. In particular, do you favour a system of 
granting study leave to Europe, and if so, what 
course of study (course for a call to the Bar, read¬ 
ing in barristers’ chambers or other), and what 
conditions do you propose ?—For Magisterial 
work the Civilian gets all the training he 
requires. The amount of law which he handles 
presents no difficulty to him, and he is a good 
or bad Magistrate according to his capacity for 
appreciating evidence. Those Civilians who 
after not less than four years and not more 
than six or seven years’ service as Magistrates 
are appointed to the Judicial Department 
should be required to complete their training 
by one or more periods of study leave, which 
should, in the first instance, be devoted to the 
passing of Bar Examinations, and secondly, to 
reading in Chambers. A detailed scheme has 
been submitted to the Government of India 
by the Government of Bombay and I have no 
further suggestions. 

29768 (72). The present theory underlying 
the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that— (a) the members of the service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate 
or inferior appointments before they are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones ; 
and ( b ) that they should, throughout the whole 
period of their service, have sufficient salaries 
and sufficiently responsible duties. To secure 
those objects the number of posts, called 
technically “ superior ” posts, carrying a salary 
of over Bs. 1,000 per mensem is ascertained, 
and it is endeavoured to recruit only sufficient 
officers to make it probable that each officer 
will find himself officiating with practical 
permanency in at least the lowest of those 
appointments after the completion of eight 

S ears’ service. Do you accept this system ? 

f so, do you consider that the period of eight 
years is suitable, or do you recommend any 
change? What alteration (if any) would be 
necessary if the age of recruitment were 
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lowered ? —I accept the theory but I wish to 
point out that in Bombay the soundness of 
the theory has been vitiated by the unsound 
manner in which it has been applied. In the 
first place, the following appointments have 
been wrongly treated as superior :—5 Assistant 
Collectors on Rs. 900 ; 1 Colonisation Officer, 
Jamrao Canal; 1 Manager of Encumbered 
Estates, Sind; 1 Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies; ‘2 Superintendents of Land 
Records. In practice none of the holders of 
these appointments draw as much as Rs. 1,000 
per mensem. Again the total cadre was fixed 
in the year 1900 at 163 while in 1907 it was 
raised to 180 with no addition to the net num¬ 
ber of substantive posts. Lastly, the cadre is 
framed on an assumed casualty rate of 4'17 
per cent, of total strength, but during the last 
ten years the casualty rate has been only 2'5 
per cent, on the average total strength. These 
errors have produced excessive recruitment, as 
can be seen from the Bombay Quarterly Civil 
List of 1st October 19T2, which shows 65 
Civilians out of 175 as Supernumerary Assist¬ 
ant Collectors. Of these Supernumerary 
Assistant Collectors the senior is of ten years’ 
service, and it has been calculated that in the 
last twenty years the average period required 
for attaining the rank of 2nd Assistant Collec¬ 
tor has increased from 6§ to 9J years. 

. 29769 (94). Do you consider it desirable that 
there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
does ahy dissatisfaction on this score exist in 
your Province, and if so, what ?—Uniformity 
should be aimed at but it need not be absolute. 
There is acute dissatisfaction in the Bombay 
Presidency on account of the comparatively 
inferior position of the Judicial Department in 
spite of the fact that in the Bombay Presidency 
the Judicial Department is more highly 
organized than in any other part of India. I 
subjoin a table illustrative of the grievance. 
The table shows the average pay of the Sessions 
Judges in all the Provinces. 

Rs. 

Bengal (including Assam and Bihar and 
Orissa) ... ... ... 2,283 

Madras ... ... ... 2,330 

United Provinces ... ... 2,155 

Punjab ... ... ... 2,191 

Burma ... ... ... 2,267 

Bombay ... ... ... 2,092 

In view of the pay in other provinces and of 
the rise in prices the Judgeships in the Bombay 
Presidency should be regraded as follows :— 


may be found receiving Rs. 500 pay and 
acting allowance of Rs. 200 or Rs. 266 
according as their gradation lists show 
them as Acting First or Second Assistant 
Collector. With these may be contrasted the 
Punjab District Judges vested with lower 
judicial powers and drawing Rs. 1,500 per men¬ 
sem, and the new appointments of Sessions 
and Subordinate Judges in the United Pro¬ 
vinces on Rs. 1,200 per mensem. These United 
Provinces appointments from their denomina¬ 
tion also appear to be vested with inferior 
judicial powers. The following table shows the 
lowest pay received in the different provinces 
by officers doing judicial work, according to the 
Combined Civil List of the 1st April 1912— 


Rs. 

Madras ... ... ... 1,733 

Assam ... ... ... 1,633 

Bihar and Orissa ... ... 1,566 

Burma ... ... ... 1,200 

Central Provinocs ... ... 1,166 

Punjab ... ... ... 1,500 

United Prov uoe3 ... ... 1,344 

Bombay ... ... 700 


To ensure more adequate pay for the work 
done by Assistant Judges I propose the 
following :—4 Joint Judges on time-scale pay 
of Junior Officers + Rs. 300 special allowance, 
to be treated as pay for all purposes; 10 Assist¬ 
ant Judges (with appellate powers) on time¬ 
scale pay of J unior Officers + Rs. 200 special 
allowance; to be treated as pay for all purposes. 
The Joint and Assistant Judges will also be 
Additional Sessions Judges ; 4 Assistant Judges 
(under training) on time-scale pay of Junior 
Officers + Rs. 100 special allowance. 

29770 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system 
of promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not ?—I am in favour of a time-scale for junior. 
officers only, the increments extending to the 
completion of eleven years’ service. By that 
time, or within a year or two of that time, 
men may expect with reasonable certainty to 
act regularly as Collector or Judge. The 
appointments of Collector and Judge should 
remain as graded appointments. 

29771 (102). If you recommend any system 
of time-scale of pay, please describe it, and state 
what conditions should be laid down in regard 
to the grant of increments, promotion to 
superior grades, charge allowances, and other 


Rs. 

2 appointments on ... ... 3,000 

5 ditto ... ... 2,500 

5 ditto ... ... 2,250 

5 ditto _ ... ... 2,000 

This number includes the new Judgeship at 
Larkina, but excludes the appointment of 
Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment in the Legal Department. This appoint¬ 
ment should be treated in the same way as the 
other appointments of Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, being graded with them on minimum 


matters of importance ? How do you propose 
to apply such time-scale in Provinces where 
the scale of pay of judicial and executive 
branches of the service is different ?—I recom¬ 
mend the following time-scale :— 

Rs. 


First two years, being year3 of training ... 
But, if independent charge is received 
during that time, then from receiving 
such charge 
After 2 years 


500 


550 

600 

650 


pay of Rs. 3,000. But on the ground of dis¬ 
parity of pay a still more serious grievance is 
felt by the Assistant Judges. In the Bombay 
Presidency Assistant Judges with Appellate 
Powers, exercising also the powers of Addi¬ 
tional Sessions Judge, and thus, except for 
comparatively unimportant administrative work 
doing exactly the same work as Judges, 



700 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,100 

1,200 

1,300 


The justification for these rates is to be’ found 
in the rates provided for the first and ninth 
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year of service. These show a rise of Es. 100 
only on the present initial pay and on the pay 
which an officer is supposed to be getting in 
his ninth year. This rise is fully justified by 
the rise in prices, and the rates for the 
remaining years are worked out from these 
rates. The scheme involves the abolition of 
the grade system for Assistant Collectors 
(including Assistant Judges). The time-scale 
pay denotes minimum substantive pay. Acting 
allowances would be payable in addition. The 
rise to Es. 650 should not be given unless the 
Departmental Examination has been passed. 
The other increments should be liable to be 
withheld by order of the Governor in Council, 
but there should be an appeal from such order 
to the Governor General in Council. All junior 
officers should be placed on time-scale and 
special appointments held by such junior 
officers, e.g., those of Joint Judge or Assistant 
Judge with full powers in the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, and those of Settlement Officers, Superin¬ 
tendent of Land Escords or Eegistrar of Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies in the Eevenue 
Department, should carry special allowances. 
I would also treat the appointments of Under 
Secretary and Assistant Legal Eemembrancer 
in the same way. Promotion to the substantive 
posts of Collector and District Judge will be 
made as at present. 

29772 (103). If you are in favour of a time- 
scale of pay, how would you secure that the 
recruitment of junior officers is restricted to the 
number likely to be promoted in a reasonable 
time to posts of independent responsibility, 
and do you or do you not consider it desirable 
that all members of the Indian Civil Service 
should have the prospect of rising to such 
posts within a fixed time?—’The recruit¬ 
ment should be on the present principle, the 
basis of calculation being the number of 
superior appointments. But the definition of 
superior appointments should be changed so as 
to include no appointments lower than those 
of Collectors and District Judges of the lowest 
grade. 

29773 (105). Have you any other proposals 
to make in regard to the conditions of salary 
not covered by your answers to the above 
questions ?—If Civilian High Court Judges are 
to be held to be debarred from appointment as 
ordinary members of Council, their pay and 
status should be raised to the level of that of 
ordinary members of Council. 

29774 (109). Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, 
what changes do you recommend?—Eor the 
credit of the service it is desirable that Civil¬ 
ians on furlough should not be condemned to 
residence in country cottages or dingy lodgings 
in London. Nor does it appear equitable that 
a Civilian on medical leave should not have his 
doctor's bills paid. He loses his health on 
active service, and until, he actually leaves 
India he gets medical attendance free. It is 
only logical to ask that he should continue to 
receive medical attendance free on his arrival 
in England. I suggest that the rates of fur¬ 
lough pay be raised to two-thirds of the average 
salary of the last three years, and that when a 
man goes on sick leave he should receive 
medical attendance free on arrival in England. 


29775 (111). Do you consider that the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum limits of leave allowances 
at present fixed are suitable ? Do you recom¬ 
mend any change in the alternative rates fixed 
in sterling and in rupees, and if so, what 
change?—I consider the minimum rate of 
£500 a necessary concession, but I can see no 
justification for the maximum limit of £1,000.. 

29776 (112). Have you any recommendation 
to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave? Do you consider that the present 
conditions governing these kinds of leave, and 
the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ? 
—The present leave rules are quite unsuitable 
to sudden emergencies. A suitably elastic 
scheme has recently been drafted by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, and the only additional 
suggestion I have to offer is that furlough for 
six months should be available after the con¬ 
clusion of the first four years of service. 

29777 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by 
the Government and by the members of tha 
Indian Civil Service ?—The only exceptions 
which I would admit to the rule of equal 
pensions would be the increase to £1,200 of the 
pensions of an ordinary member of Council and 
of a Civilian High Court Judge on the comple¬ 
tion in each case of five years’ service in the 
appointment. If judicial officers are in practice 
to be debarred from the appointment of ordinary 
member of Council, they should, as compensa¬ 
tion, be enabled to qualify for the full judicial 
pension after a shorter period than that which 
is now prescribed by statute. 

29778 (120). Assuming the maintenance of 
the annuity system, do you suggest any 
modifications in its detailed working, and, if so, 
what and for what reasons ?—Deductions on 
the present scale should continue, but these 
should be held to be not contributions to the 
annuity but payments into a provident fund, 
which should be conducted on the same lines as 
the Eailway Provident Funds. The loss to the 
State would be trifling, and the abolition of the 
inequable system by which the contributions of 
a man who dies before he resigns the service 
go not to his widow but to Government would 
remove a genuine grievance. 

29779 (121). In particular, what is your 
opinion of the arrangement by which members 
of the Indian Civil Service, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions 
of £1,200 a year after 11 £ years actual service as 
Judges ? Do .you recommend any change in tha 
present conditions ?—I am told that an actuarial 
investigation would prove that the extra pen-? 
sion of £290 is more than paid for by the reci¬ 
pient. It is certainly more than earned. I hava 
already recommended that the special pension 
should be payable after five years of service 
in the appointment, provided that the holder 
has completed twenty-five years’ total service. 

29780 (125). Da you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interest both of 
the Government and of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? In particular, what is 
your opinion of the present rules regulating 
voluntary and compulsory retirement ?—It as 
desirable that further provision should be made 
both for voluntary and for compulsory retire- 
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njent. I advocate a system of voluntary retire¬ 
ment on completion of fifteen or twenty years’ 
service, as making for efficiency by removing 
^en who, for whatever reasons, are not going to 
gjye the best of themselves to their work. In 
order to prevent an accumulation of senior 
pen tired of their present work and hanging 
op desperately in the hope of promotion I 
would rule that any one who on completing 
twenty-five years’ service has not reached the 
rank of Commissioner or Hirst Grade Judge 
should retire automatically. 


Ghaham. [ continued . 


29781 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory 
the regulations of the Indian Family Pension 
Fund, or have you any suggestions to make 
either for their abolition or for their alteration ? 
Have you any proposals to make in regard to 
the present methods of working such regula¬ 
tions ?—The age up to which the orphan son’s 
pension should be continued should be 24, in 
order to make it possible for him to have the 
opportunities of education and choice of career, 
which would have been open to him if his 
father had survived. 


Mr. L. Gbaham, called and examined. 


29782. ( Chairman .) You are-Assistant Re¬ 
membrancer of Legal Affairs and Secretary to the 
Legislative Council ?—Yes. 

29783. You are opposed to any system of 
recruitment to the Indian Civil Service in India ? 
— I do not think it could be better than what we 
now have. 

29784. Wliat are your objections to filling a 
portion cf the posts in the Indian Civil Service by 
means of an examination in India ?—If you mean 
that they would be considered members of the 
Indian Civil Service, I think there would always 
be a distinction between them. They never would 
be so considered except upon paper. I far prefer to 
promote men through these “ listed ” appointments, 
of whom I know something. 

297 85. Can you tell us what proportion of pests 
you would be prepared to allow in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre to Indians ?•—I have not 
worked out the exact proportion, and I should not 
like one fixed for any definite number of years. 
I think it should gradually be increased. 

29786. Do you think that the time has now 
arrived when there should be an increase ?—I 
should be prepared to see rather more appointments 
listed. ” 

29787- You would give the increase by 
promotion from the Provincial Civil Service ?—I 
think that it is the best way. 

29788. What are your reasons for preferring 
that method to others ?.—Plainly, I should know 
the men whom I am promoting. I should be 
certain that I was going toget good officers. 

29789. Would you hold the same opiuion if 
the examination were of the same character and were 
on similar lines to the London Examination, and 
if the successful candidates were to spend a year or 
two in England subsequent to the examination ?— 
I do not think that a year would be of any parti¬ 
cular good to them. They would have every 
reason for keeping to themselves. 

29790. Do you agree with those witnesses 
who have suggested that listed posts should he 
abolished, and that promotion should be direct into 
the Indian Civil Service ?— That is a view with 
which I entirely disagree. 

29791. Would you retain the listed posts as 
at present ?—Yes. 

~ 29792. You would not have any alteration in the 
pay or the status ?—If there was a fair case made 
hat for increasing the pay, I would do so. I am 
hot aware of the exact financial resources cf the 
men, or whether they feel they are getting enough 
or not.' To a certain extent they must have been 
affected by the general rise in prices, though I do 
not suppose to the same extent as the members 
Who are recruited from England. 


29793. As regards the Judicial branch, what 
proportion of pc6ts of District and Session Judges 
would you be in favour of listing?—I should 
prefer not to give you any exact figures ; in fact, 
I have not worked it out. Some new Judgeships 
must he created and I think we should give those 
appointments away. 

29794. Would you keep those appointments for 
men promoted from the Provincial Civil Service, 
or would you also appoint io them from 
the Bar?—As long as I have a man in the 
Provincial Civil Service fit to promote, I should 
promote him. If I could not get one from there 
I should have no objection to taking one from 
the Bar. 

29795, You consider that it is important for 
a Judicial officer to have a certain number of years 
of Executive training ?—I consider that it is more 
than important; I should say that it was essential. 

2979b". You propose that whenan officer decides 
for the Judicial branch he should goto England on 
study-leave ?—Not at once. I should like him to 
do the ordinary work of a Subordinate Judge, from 
• the point of view of civil work ; and I would give 
him the criminal powers of an Assistant Judge. 

29797. You would give him experience in 
India first ?—Yes. 

29798. Before he went to England on study- 
leave?—Yes. The points of law one has to deal 
with in the original Subordinate Judges’ Courts 
are very few indeed. 

29799. You do not suggest that men should 
come out younger than they do now ?—No. 

29800. You do not think that the present age 
of twenty-five is too old ?—I came out at twenty- 
four, and I did not feel too old. 

29801. Do you think the present age of 
twenty-five is too old ?—I should prefer to go back 
to the age of twenty-four. I want my man to do 
a full Honour’s course at Oxford or Cambridge, 
or at any other University : and I want them to 
have a year’s probation. That works out at never 
less than twenty-four. 

29802. How would yog regard a system under 
which candidates would be recruited at the school¬ 
leaving age ?—I think you would very much reduce 
your field of selection. The ordinary boy leaving 
t school has not the least idea as to whether he would 
like to go to India or not. A great many men 
who come out here, and do well, only decide to come 
out here when the list of successful candidates is 
published. I think that you would be restricting 
your field unnecessarily. 

29803, You have probably heard the suggestion 
that scholarships should be established for the 
purpose of sending young boys home for a public- 
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school education?—I think it would put them' 
in a very pampered position. Are you going 
to guarantee them employment ? I think to take a 
hoy and tell him “ Your future is assured,” would 
demoralise him. 

29804. You do not favour the proposal ?—No, 
not at all. I think that is just about the age 
when a boy ought to understand that he has got 
to earn his own living. If he is told that his 
future is assured it must be bad for him. 

29805. In your answer to question (61) you 
object to the present system of Departmental 
Examinations that “Owing to the system of 
allowing seniority to depend in the first half 
of a man’s service on his performance in them, 
men come up for them too soon and pass with 
crammed knowledge.” What would you suggest 
to remedy this ?—I have made a suggestion that 
“ Men should be required to pass this examination 
not earlier than eighteen months, and not later 
than three years after their arrivalin the country.” 
I have also suggested that all papers should be set 
with books to test whether a man can use his 
Codes. I do not want him to know his Codes by 
heart. I think he should know what sections of 
the Land Revenue Code he may have to turn up. 
It is essential that he should have his book before 
him. I would set imaginary cases and say, “Now, 
apply the proper section ; find it, and apply it.” 

29806. You think that the proportion of the 
superior posts should be increased in the Pre¬ 
sidency ?—-What I have said exactly is that we 
have made mistakes in recruiting. I do not say 
that the proportion of superior posts should be 
increased. 

29807. It amounts to that, does it not?—Not 
quite, I think. Actually, I think, I am going 
to reduce the number of superior appointments. 

29808. The appointments which you suggest 
should be created in answer to question (94) are not 
regarded by you as superior posts ?—No j I regard 
those as inferior appointments, and I have made 
that clear in my answer to question (103). I have 
said that “ The definition of superior appointments 
should be changed so as to include any appoint¬ 
ments lower than those of Collector and District 
Judge of the lowest grade.” 

29809. Will not the creation cf the appoint¬ 
ments, which you have mentioned at the end 
of your answer to question (102), and which you 
say are not superior appointments, rather 
increase the difficulties now experienced in 
calculating the cadre ?—I must confess that 
I am not an expert on cadre, but I thought 
that I had made it quite plain that those 
appointments would not be superior appointments. 
The difficulty, therefore, would not arise. I can¬ 
not give an answer straight away, but that is my 
impression. . 

29810. The first-grade Assistant Collectorships 
should be made th# superior appointments, should 
they not, and should carry really superior pay ?— 
I do not think they should be superior appoint¬ 
ments, certainly not. 

29811. But does not their present anomalous 
position lead to a difficulty with regard to the 
cadre?—I am not an expert of cadre, but if 
you made these inferior appointments I suppose 
you would have to revise your proportion between 
superior and inferior appointments. Will not that 
get you out of the difficulty ? 

21)812. You would enlarge the number of 
inferior appointments ?—-Yes, it would be that. 
h 496—52 
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29813. Will not that lead to still further stagna¬ 
tion in promotion ?—I should not like to say. 

29814. You would like to see the 4 per cent, 
deduction towards pension given up and put in a 
Benevolent Fund?—Yes. 

29815. Would you retain the £1,000 pension 
just the same ?—Yes. I think a four-figure pension 
is essential for the prestige of the service. 

29816. Is the Benevolent Fund, which you 
suggest, to be a common fund, or will it be an 
accumulated fund for each officer, to come into his 
possession at the end of his service ?—I have 
recommended the same provision as the Railway 
Provident Fund. I know that officers are satisfied 
with that. My impression is that each man takes 
out what he puts in, plus accumulated interest. It 
is all worked out, cut and dried. 

29817. When an officer retires, whatever sum is 
to his credit becomes his own property or the pro¬ 
perty of his family ?—Yes ; or if he dies before he 
retires his widow gets it. 

29818. You say that officers who on com¬ 
pleting twenty-five years’service have not reached 
the rank of Commissioner or First-Grade Judge 
should retire automatically ?—Yes. 

29819. Might not that work rather hardly im 
some cases on officers who are not selected for 
these high and responsible posts ?—I suppose they 
have earned their full pension, and it is no use- 
keeping them on. 

29820. You do not think that they could be 
doing useful service in subordinate positions ?—My 
impression is that it is done regularly in the Indian 
Army. A man who does not become a Colonel 
at a certain time retires. I think the same applies- 
to a Major, but I am not sure. It does away 
with all the unpopularity of supersession and com¬ 
pulsory retirements. 

29821. But such higher posts would be in a 
somewhat different category from those in the 
lower branches in which the question of efficiency 
is concerned ?—Not quite. A certain number 
of men who are Collectors are passed over for 
Commissioners, and they are told they never will 
be Commissioners, and they hang on. 

29822. You mean that they would not be 
useful Commissioners ?—It is rather difficult to 
say. I have certain eases in mind. A man is not 
disposed to work so hard when he knows that there 
is no promotion in front of him, 

29823. (Sir Murray Hammick.) The ap¬ 
pointment of Assistant Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs is one of the superior appointments, is it 
not ?—Yes, it must be. 

29824. Who is the Remembrancer; he is an 
Indian Civil Service man, is he not ?—Yes. 

29825. What pay does he get ?—He gets the 
pay of a First Grade Judge. 

29826. I suppose he is included in the list 
among the Judges ?—Yes. He may be a Third 
Grade Judge. If you appoint him a Remem¬ 
brancer he goes up into the first grade. 

29827. As regards the suggestion that you 
should increase the number of inferior appoint¬ 
ments in the cadre of the service, I suppose you 
have not studied the question of the way in which 
this cadre was drawn up?—Not at first hand; 
but I think this difficulty will he saved very 
largely by the time-scale. 

29828. Iu the junior ranks of the service ?— 
My time-scale goes up to 11 years, practically up 
to the time when a man may expect to act as 
Collector or District Judge. 
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29829. No doubt things would be changed, 
and I daresay very much improved, by a time¬ 
scale; but, of course, you would have to work out 
the expense of your time-scale, which, I imagine, 
would he very considerably above the cost of the 
existing scale of the service. I do not understand 
what you mean when you say that “ All junior 
officers should be placed on time-scale and special 
appointments held by such junior officers, e.g., 
those of Joint Judge or Assistant Judge with full 
powers in the Judicial Department, and those of 
Settlement Officers, Superintendent of Land 
Beeords or Registrar of Co-operative Credit Socie¬ 
ties in the Revenue Department, should carry 
special allowances. I would also treat the appoint¬ 
ments of Under Secretary and Assistant Legal 
Remembrancer in the same way.” I suppose what 
you mean is that all officers coming into the Civil 
Service should draw the time-scale pay from the 
time of their entry into service, and that these 
few special appointments should, in addition to 
their time-scale, carry extra remuneration in the 
shape of a special allowance ?—Yes. 

29830. Of course that system amounts to 
altering the system of recruitment entirely, and 
would he quite opposed to the cadre of the service, 
which may be right or may be wrong; but it would 
take a very long time to go into that question. I 
suppose you recognize that your difficulties in 
Bombay have arisen, so far as I can understand, 
simply because your number of superior posts were 
originally not fixed sufficiently large to give suffi¬ 
cient promotion to men holding inferior posts; is 
not that the case ?—The cadre is a complicated 
question, and I am not in a position to be examined 
upon it. 

29831. Coming back to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (9), you are not prepared to go beyond listing 
more posts as a means of the entry of Indians 
into the higher appointments: you would not do 
anything more than that ?—No. 

29832. Do you think that taking such a course 
as that, would, in any sense, satisfy the desire which 
hp.s been generally expressed by the higher classes 
in this country for a better proportion of the posts 
in the higher posts of the country : do you think 
that would satisfy that demand?—You say “a 
better proportion.” I can extend my system of 
listed appointments. 

29833. But even with extending your system 
of listed appointments up to any number, do you 
think it would meet this feeling which exists for 
higher appointments in the Civil Service?—I 
think it would meet it sufficiently. 

29834. Of course you do not suggest that the 
character of your listed appointments should be 
altered in any way. But you would be prepared to 
alter the character of these appointments by plac¬ 
ing them in grades so that a man who holds a 
listed appointment could rise higher than the mere 
appointment which he has been given?—You mean 
that if I list three appointments of Judges I 
should grade them ? 

29835. That would be one instance, to give a 
man the lowest grade of the appointment and to 
let him rise to the highest grade of the Judges?— 
As far as I know that is what we do in Bombay. 

29836. He does not get any right to get any¬ 
thing higher than that ?—A man on a listed 
appointment can go up to the First Grade Judge- 
ship. 

29837. He could not, for instance, be a Legal 
Remembrancer ?—That is rather a complicated 


question, because the Legal Remembrancer is also 
Secretary to Government. 

29888. He could not be Judicial Commissioner 
in Sind ?—Those appointments are not listed. The 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind is under the Sind 
Courts Act, and listed appointments can only be 
taken from the schedule of the Service Act of 
1861. 

29839. Would you be prepared to consider an 
arrangement by which the entrance of Provincial 
Civil Service men into the Indian Civil Service 
would be real and not merely to special appoint¬ 
ments ?—If you mean whether an Assistant Judge 
could rise to the High Court, he could not do that 
under the Act. You would have to amend 
the High Courts 5 Act. If, however, the men 
were good enough, I would not mind it at all. 

29840. In any case, you would be against a 
system by which you took men altogether by 
examination, or nomination and selection, into the 
Indian Civil Service itself from the bottom and 
allowed them to rise to the top ?—I think it is not 
nearly as good a way as promoting from the Pro¬ 
vincial Service. 

29841. You think that far the best way of 
meeting this demand is to use the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. 

29842. You are against lowering the age to 
eighteen or nineteen ?—Yes. 

29848. But you would lower the age slightly 
in order to bring out men at a slightly younger 
age than they come out at now ?—Yes. I cannot 
see any need for that extra year which was put on 
two or three years ago. 

29844. Would you make it a condition that a 
man who went up for the open competition should 
have taken his degree at any University?—No. 
I think it is desirable ; but I would not make it a 
condition. 

29845. You would fix the age so that he should 
have an opportunity of passing through the ordi¬ 
nary course there?—Yes. 

29846. You would stick to one year’s training 
in England ? —Yes. 

29847. Would you make him spend that one 
year at a University, or in London?—I have given 
reasons for their not spending it in London. I said 
that they would never meet except in the class¬ 
room if they were in London. They would be 
swallowed up in London, and that would be most 
undesirable. 

29848, Would you insist upon their spending 
this time at the University?—Yes, I have said so. 

29849. Surely, if a man has taken his degree 
at the University, there is not much object in 
keeping him there for another year, is there ?—I 
cannot see why not. 

29850. I have heard it said by a good many 
men who come out now that they have had enough 
of the University when they have gone in for the 
examination, that the last year at*the University is 
not a profitable one, and that the fourth or fifth 
year is wasted?—I entirely disagree with them. 

29851. You do not agree with that view ?— 
Certainly not. 

29852. As regards the benefits to the service, 
you have seen the list of proposals which has been 
seat in to us ?—-Yes. 

29858. Do you adhere to them?—I think I 
have made certain modifications; but, on principle, 
I would adhere to them. 

29854. What modifications have you made ?—• 
I think I have altered the time-scale 
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29855. Anything else ?— Head 2 deals with 
this cadre question : that is all right. Head 8 : 
That is right. Head 4 : I do not think that is 
quite the same, but in principle it is the same. A 
matter of Rs. 100 or so does not matter. 
Head 5: I think I have actually included that. 
Head 6 : I think that is a very sound idea, but I 
have not actually included in it in these proposals 
of mine. Head 7 : I agree with that. Head 8: 
I agree with that most emphatically. Head 9 : 
Is sound. Head 10: Yes. Head 11: I attach 
special importance to having medical attendance 
on wives and families. The Army has it, and I 
think we should have it. Head 12: On the 
whole, I think, is impractical. 

29856. Are you familiar with the rules of the 
Railway Provident Fund Not in detail. I once 
lived with a man who was on the Railway, and I 
had an idea of what his prospects were. 

29857. If you retain your full pension of 
four figures, which you rely upon as of such great 
importance, in addition to having a fund such as 
the Railway Fund, it would be a very costly thing 
for the Government of India, because in the Rail¬ 
way Fund, which I know of, the Government 
contributes equally with the Railway servant ?—I 
think if that would be too costly it should be 
reduced: but I do not see that that is any reason 
why I should not ask for it. 

29858. It would be a reason for not recom¬ 
mending it. It would be a considerable increase 
on the £1,000 'The request might be modified 
if it were considered extravagant. We do feel 
that a man who pays his 4 per cent, and dies, 
leaves his widow in a very unfortunate position. 

29859. That is true, but if the Government of 
India put an end to the contribution of the 4 per 
cent, but allowed civilians to fund that at 
compound interest and at the same time continued 
the pension of £ 1,000 a year, do you not think 
that would be the biggest concession you could 
ask for ?—I should say “ Thank you,” certainly. 

29860. (Mr. Madge ) In answer to question 
(18), you think that a period of not less than four 
years, and a preferable one of six years, should be 
spent in the performance of the general duties of 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector when a young 
civilian first comes out ?—Yes. 

29861. Do you say that because you think he 
acquires a very valuable experience which would 
be of use to him in the matter of the branch of the 
service he goes into ?—Yes. 

29862. Would you object to its being extended 
to a longer period than six years ?—My reason for 
putting it, more or less, at six years is that if a 
man goes into the Judicial service at six years, and 
then another man comes in at eight years and is 
going to be considered superior to him because he 
was superior to him before, you engender discontent 
in the service. Therefore I would have some 
limit. 

29863. Supposing the period of bifurcation 
were fixed above three years, it would remove 
that difficulty ?—'Yes, but let us fix a period. 
That is all. 

29864. Have you had any mean's of judging 
whether in the Provincial Judicial Service the 
absence of this general experience has any effect 
upon the work of officers ?—They are men of the 
country to begin with, of course. 

29865. Of course they may need local know¬ 
ledge less than Englishmen coming out, but in 
other respects?—I do not quite follow your point. 


29866. You say that you find in the case of 
a civilian coming out that his first six years’ 
experience is very valuable ?—Yes. 

29867. To put the question in another way, 
do you think there is something in the experience 
of the Provincial officer which makes up for this 
general experience in the Executive line ?—Unless 
he is living in large towns he starts with a pretty 
good knowledge of the country. If he lives in 
Bombay he would be very nearly as ignorant a 3 
if he came from London. 

29868. So that there may be defeots even in 
the Provincial Judicial officer, although he belongs 
to the country, from his want of that general 
knowledge which the civilian picks up by exercis¬ 
ing both Executive and Judicial functions in the 
first six months of his career?—I think, on the 
whole, it would be rather an exceptional case. 

29869. In your answer to question (47) you 
make some statements the meaning of which. I 
should like to understand. You say “ The spectacle 
of a man with a first class degree living in mean 
lodgings and taking pupils in order to support 
himself during his term of probation as a servant of 
the King is not edifying.” But you have heard 
of Scotch tutors and others who eke out their 
income by teaching Greek and Latin and Mathe¬ 
matics and all that, and who may come out finally 
anything but men who have degraded them¬ 
selves by that kind of thing ?—I do not say that 
it is degrading to the men themselves; I do not 
think it is edifying. I do not think it gives the 
idea that the service is well paid, or that you are 
well treated when you get into the service. 

29870. But if you mean to pay a man instead 
of allowing him, when he can do so, to increase his 
income by self-help, do you not think you conspire 
rather against his character, which is essential for 
success ?—The fact of his getting into the service 
is a proof of his capacity for self-help. He should 
not be called upon to exercise that after he has got 
into the service. 

29871. You say, “ Nor is it desirable that men 
should be in debt on arrival in India”. The 
impression which I have gathered from other 
witnesses is that debt increases because the young 
Civilian is not sufficiently paid, and not that he 
usually arrives here in large debt. Is that your 
experience?—Yes. The commonest way for a 
young Civilian to raise money when he gets into 
the service and finds that he is not adequately 
provided for for his probation, is to insure his life, 
and borrow upou the policy. That is very common. 

29872. In answer to question (64) .you attach 
some importance to Bar examinations. You do 
not agree with the opinion which has been given 
hereby influential witnesses that the Bar examina¬ 
tion is of nominal advantage ?—The passing of 
the Bar examination does not give a definite idea 
of a man’s capacity for work in a Court of Law. 
In the course of readiug for the Bar examination a 
man, who is at all a man, will attend good lectures, 
and actually educate himself above the standard 
necessary to pass in the examination, though I 
think he would require to do his best to get a 
First-Class. 

29873. (Mr. Fisher.) Will you tell me what 
your University was ?—Oxford. 

29874. What did you read at Oxford?—I 
read what is called “ Honour Mods and Greats.” 

29875. You took the classical course ?—Fes. 

29876. Looking back at your course at Oxford, 
and your year of probation, do you think, deliber- 
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ately, that it was the best possible preparation for 
your career out in India ?—Yes. 

29877. There is a great deal in your classical 
course. It is very general in character, and it has 
been of use to you?—Certainly. It has taught 
me to think. 

29878. Of course it is not the only University 
course ?—No. 

29879. Would you consider that a candidate 
who got into the Indian Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion through courses of chemistry and mathematics 
had undergone an equally satisfactory prepara¬ 
tion ?—I think that is rather a difficult question 
for, me to answer. One naturally has prejudices 
in favour of one’s own studies. I was going to 
say that he is almost certain to have a difficulty 
in learning languages. 

29880. I gather you lo support the one year’s 
probation ?—-Yes. 

£9881. What positive good do you think you 
derived from your one year’s probation ?— I wss 
introduced to my Codes, and I was introduced to 
Marathi. 

29882. Did you make any satisfactory progress 
in that one year ?— I found when I got out here 
that I could make myself understood in Marathi. 
The fact that I was grounded in one language 
did help me in the learning of the second language 
most distinctly. 

29883. It has been represented to us that the 
legal training given in one year must necessarily 
be very insufficient ?—I think it is enough, when 
you come to consider the comparatively unimport¬ 
ant nature of the legal work which is first 
entrusted to the newly arrived Civilian. 1 must 
say that I heard no cases until I had been in the 
country for four or five months, and then they 
were merely third-class cases. 

29884. It has also been submitted to us there 
is very little in the University curriculum, or in the 
circumstances of University life, which impresses 
the undergraduate with the importance of his 
future calling in India : would you agree with 
that ?—If you mean the whole time of his Oxford 
or Cambridge career, in many cases he is not thinking 
about his calling in India because he has not yet 
decided upon it. I do not think India is very 
forcibly impressed upon him when he is at Oxford. 

29885. Did many of your contemporaries who 
sat for the examination have a real desire to go to 
India, or were they simply taking the examination 
fauie de mieux ?—I should not call it faute de 
mieux. It is an excellent thing, about the best 
young men could do. They do not actually 
determine until they get to that stage. 

29886. It is your impression that the service 
was distinctly attractive to your contemporaries ?— 
Yes, to certain types of my contemporaries. Certain 
types of men will never want to go to India. 

29887. You do not think that the variety and 
diversions of University life are too distract¬ 
ing ?— For what ? 

29888. For the future Indian Civilian ?— I 
do not know. The more variety, the better for 
him : the less narrow he is likely to become. 

29889. We have heard a good deal of the 
University candidate coming out with pre¬ 
conceived ideas ?—I do not know what that means, 

29890. Is it your view that the University 
life makes hoys more prejudiced, or makes them 
more critical ?—I consider that I came to India 
with an absolutely open mind, with no prejudices. 

.29891, You have grown, your prejudices 
here ?—I imagine so, if they are prejudices. 


29892. You did not come out with the pre¬ 
judices of the University of Oxford ?-—I thought 
you said in relation to India. 

29893. Not even in relation to India?—No. 

29894. But do you really think that it would 
be impossible for us to recommend any scheme of 
training and probation which would more directly 
increase the efficiency of the Indian Service ?—I 
think it would be quite impossible. 

29895. (Mr. Macdonald.') I should like to ask 
you one question so that I may be able to value 
the opinion which you have expressed otherwise. 
Do you still say that “ the spectacle of a man with 
a first class degree living in mean lodgings and 
taking pupils in order to support himself during 
his term of probation as a servant of the King is 
not edifying ” ?—I do so from the point of view 
of the service. It is not a disgrace to the man ; 
it is greatly to hi6 credit. 

29896. It is not edifying ?—No. 

29897. (Sir Theodore Morison.) W ith regard 
to the period of probation, do you think that it is 
advantageous to Bpend it at the University ?—Yes. 

29898. Even if a man has already been three 
years or four years as the case may be ?—Yes. 

29899. In what respect does he gain ? We 
have heard a good deal against it. We have never 
heard that an additional fourth or fifth year at the 
University is of much advantage to a man who is 
already saturated with Oxford or Cambridge ?— 
I think it is a good centre in which to get them 
and bring them together. They do live a sort of 
common life. 

29900. Do probationers live a common life ?—- 
Yes. My only experience is that to a large extent 
they do. Certain men do not get assimilated, but 
you certainly make new friends in that year. To 
a large extent you drop out of your college friends 
and you make new friends. 

29901. Those who are going to be associated 
with you in India ?—Yes. 

29902. They are distributed over the Colleges, 
are they not ?—Yes, they are: but at that time of 
your University life you are not living in the col¬ 
lege. Most of the men of your own year have gone 
down, and you do associate with these new men, 
and you come to meet with men in other Colleges 
whose existence you have never known of before. 

29903. To what extent do you find, now you 
have passed the examination, and come into 
contact with new people, India looms large, and 
Indian studies ? Do you not still very much go 
on with your previous way of life, and you 
previous interests ?—I found my last year very 
different from my other years, partly because my 
friends had gone down, and I made new friends 
who were going out to India. I went to lectures 
with them in the morning, and I rode with them 
in the afternoon. 

29904. It has been recommended to us that 
Indian subjects must always be “ side shows ” at 
Oxford or Cambridge?—At what stage, do you 
mean in your preparation ? 

29905. Even in your preparation. It is said 
that Classics and Mathematics are so important 
that you cannot give very serious consideration to 
the study of Mardthi ?—I do not know what out¬ 
side people who are not going to India think about 
our studies. We take them seriously enough. 

29906. We have had a great deal of evidence 

to the effect that it was a year of recuperation ?_ 

Yes within limits, but you must not take too many 
subjects. 
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29907. {Mr. Beaton.) I see in the printed 
proposals for the service that a certain allowance 
is suggested in addition to the grade pay for Joint 
and Assistant Judges. I suppose the idea is that 
those allowances should be made even though that 
grade pay were replaced by a time-scale ?—I have 
actually made that proposal in my printed answers. 

29908. In your answer to question (9) you say, 
"With reference to existing appointments the 
principle that the transfer of an appointment from 
Imperial to Provincial shall not take effect to 

Khan Bahadur Saiyed Shamsuddix Kadri, i.s.i 

Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

29910 (1). What is your experience of the 
■working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—The present system 
of recruitment by open competitive examination 
for the Indian Civil. Service is generally 
satisfactory in principle, but it requires a slight 
modification. 

29911 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—Better 
results might be achieved if it were possible to 
qualify the present unrestricted competition by 
previous selection. 

29912 (5). Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons?—The combination of the open 
competitive examination for the Home and 
Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian 
Civil Service is to the advantage of India 
because it affords a wider field for the selection 
of more capable men for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

29913 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose. 
Do you recommend a system based on any of 
the following principles:-—(«) Selection by 
headmasters of schools approved or otherwise: 
(4) Selection by authorities in Universities 
approved or otherwise : (c) Nomination by head¬ 
masters or University authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State: 

(d) Combined nomination and examination: 

( e ) Any other method ?—Nomination of 
candidates for the competitive examination 
after a careful inquiry into their family history 
and social status by a special Board constituted 
every year would lead to the selection of men 
who would combine intellectual efficiency with 
respectability of character and position. 

29914 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—The Indian 
Civil Service would lose much of its importance 
and attraction if it were to be recruited by a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England. The system is also unworkable 
because at present there do not exist such facili- 

j h 495—53 


the prejudice of members of the Imperial Service 
must be _ rigorously observed/’ Have instances 
occurred in which appointments have been made to 
their prejudice ?—A case arose last year in which 
we considered that the appointment was made to 
our prejudice ; but it was not exactly on all fours 
with this. 

29909. You think that the welfare of the 
service ought to be borne in mind?—Yes; it must 
always be borne in mind. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

i., B.A., J.P., Oriental Translator to Government. 

ties in India for superior education and prelimi¬ 
nary training as are available in the British 
Universities; and even if, in course of time, some 
of the facilities do come into existence, it would 
not be possible for Indians to receive in this 
country that general training in accordance with 
European standards and ideals which they now 
get in England. It is essential that the Indian 
Civil Service should be imbued with Western 
ideals and Western culture. This disparity in 
training would necessarily produce two different 
grades of officials, and it would prove detri¬ 
mental to that feeling of fraternity which exists 
at present amongst all Civilians irrespective 
of caste and creed. 

29915 (8). Are you in favour of holding 
this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s Domi¬ 
nions ?—I am not in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres, except London, within His Majesty’s 
Dominions. 

29916 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?—Recruitment by means of 
a separate examination in India is no less 
objectionable than the one by means of simul¬ 
taneous examination. The Civilians who pass 
in England, whether English or Indian, would 
not look upon those who pass in India as their 
equals, and the system of separate examination 
even fcr a fixed proportion of the vacancies in 
the Indian Civil Service would unnecessarily 
accentuate invidious distinctions between 
English and Indian Civilians, which would be 
highly undesirable. The proper course would 
be to make the Provincial Civil Service more 
attractive by improving its status and by filling 
a certain number of vacancies in it by competir 
tive examinations. 

29917 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination ; (4) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination ; or (c) any other method ? 

If so, please describe fully what system you 
would recommend. In particular, do you con¬ 
sider it desirable that whatever the system, all 
classes and communities should be represented ? 

If so, how would yon give effect to this 
principle?—In case, it is decided to admit to the 

> ■ . . y 
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Indian Civil Service a certain number of Natives 
of India otherwise than through a competitive 
examination in England, the system of com¬ 
bined nomination and examination would be 
more suitable than the others proposed. It is 
essential that all classes and communities should 
be adequately represented. This can be effected 
by offering half the number decided upon for 
an open competition and by authorising Local 
Governments to fill the other half by the nomi¬ 
nation of carefully selected candidates from 
various communities. 

29918 (12). Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India/'’ as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to “listed" posts, 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services. If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you recom¬ 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Services ?—Instead of adopting any of 
the alternatives proposed in this question, it 
would be preferable to promote experienced 
officers of proved merit and ability of the 
Provincial Civil Service to “ listed ” posts. 

29919 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
university course, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education ?—The age limit 
may be 21—23, with a two years’ probation, of 
which one year should be spent in India by Eng¬ 
lish Civilians to study the customs, habits and 
manners of the Natives of India and to acquire a 
sound practical knowledge of one of the verna¬ 
culars of the Presidency to which they may be 
posted. This preliminary training would prove 
useful to them on their joining the service. In 
the case of Indian Civilians, the whole of the 
probationary period should be spent in England. 

29920 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior Civilians should arrive in India ?—■ 
Twenty-five is the most suitable age at which 
junior Civilians might arrive in India. 

29921 (19). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for 
“ Natives of India ” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—The age limits for the 
open competitive examination in England should 
be the same for “ Natives of India ’’ as for other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. There is 
no reason for any differentiation. 

29922 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to wh&t proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
Cadre do you consider that " Natives of India ” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—There should be no hard and fast 
rule fixing a minimum proportion of European 
subjects of His Majesty in the higher posts of 
the Indian Civil Service. It is desirable that 
the European element should preponderate. 
Under present conditions, "Natives of India" 


might properly be admitted to about 20 or 25 
per cent, of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service Cadre. 

29923 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—The old system of appointment 
of “ Statutory Civilians" does not deserve to be 
revived. 

29924 (34). Are all the posts thus listed 
ordinarily and regularly filled by “ Natives of 
India"? If not, please state for the last five 
years to what extent there has been any failure 
to work up to the authorized list, and explain 
the reasons ?—The post of Thlukdari Settlement 
Officer listed for members of the Provincial Civil 
Service has of late been held by a member of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

29925 (86). Has the power to fill one-quarter 
of the listed posts with “ Natives of India " other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly 
exercised ? If not, can yqu give the reasons for 
this, and do you think it advisable that the 
power should be utilised and in what direc¬ 
tions ?—The number of “ listed" posts is too 
small even for the Provincial Service. 

29926 (38). Is the class of posts listed suit¬ 
able ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why ?—The class of 
posts listed is suitable but the number is rather 
small and there is room for a further increase. 

29927 (44). What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, ( b ) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you ?—The duration of 
the probationer’s course should be two years, of 
which one year should be spent by European 
Civilians in India. The Indian Civilians should 
spend both the years in England. 

29928 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law, in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the Grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of (a) 
Indian Geography, (b) Political Economy, (c) 
Accounts?—(iii) A good colloquial knowledge 
should form the most important part of the 
study of an Indian language. Fluency in con¬ 
versation is of greater practical utility than a 
technical knowledge of grammar and text-books. 

29929 (53). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ?—A portion of the pro¬ 
bationer’s course of instruction can best be 
spent in India by Englishmen and the whole of 
it should be spent in England by Indians. 

29930 (54). What is your opinion of a 
proposal to start at some suitable place in India 
a college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England ?—Instead of 
starting a College in India for the training of 
probationers of the Indian Civil Service it would 
be better to allow Local Governments to make 
arrangements for the proper training of junior 
Civilians according to the requirements of each. 
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Province. Such a practical training would be a 
great help to them in their administrative work . 

29931 (55). What is your opinion of a 
proposal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by suit¬ 
able courses of instruction for the whole or 
portions of the first two years of service at some 
suitable centre ? —Even now, probationers do 
receive some training but more systematic 
arrangements might with advantage be made 
for their practical training. A thorough insight 
into the details of their work would lead to 
greater efficiency and better administration. 

29982 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisa¬ 
tion of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the 
view is taken that the preliminary training in 
Oriental languages and in law required by 
probationers can be given better in England 
than in India, because of the difficulties which 
junior civilians would experience in learning 
these subjects in India, the lack of good teachers 
in Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of 
even good Indian teachers appreciating the 
European student’s point of view, and the 
difficulty of arduous study in a tropical climate. 
Do you consider that these objections could bo 
met by a suitable scheme of instruction in 
India?—Junior Civilians can acquire a better 
and more practical knowledge of Indian verna¬ 
culars in India than in England because here 
they can come into personal contact with people 
who speak the language and can pick it up 
more easily in all its purity and elegance. 
Practice will facilitate the study. 

29938 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?—- 
There should be more systematic arrangements 
for the training of junior Civilians after they 
have taken up their appointments in India. 

Before appearing for the Departmental exami¬ 
nations, they should regularly attend a Mamlat- 
ddr’s office at least for 8 months to study 
thoroughly the system of village and Tdluka 
accounts and to learn the details of a Mamlatd&r’s 
duties. Then they should attend a Senior 
Assistant Collector’s office to pick up magisterial 
work and go on tour with him to get an insight 
into the out-door and Jamabandi work. 

29934 (61). Is the existing system of Depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—Under the existing 
system of Departmental examinations junior 
Civilians have to pass two examinations, viz., the 
Lower Standard and the Higher Standard. The 
subjects prescribed for both these tests are mostly 
identical and the Lower Standard can be abolish¬ 
ed without any inconvenience or disadvantage. 
The Higher Standard may with advantage be 
divided into two parts, viz., Judicial and 
Revenue. 

The junior Civilians would then find sufficient 
time to study carefully both these important 
branches of the administration. They should 
first go up for the Judicial group and six months 
after passing the Judicial, they should appear for 
the Revenue group. A junior Civilian should be 
declared to have passed the Higher Standard 
examination when he passes in both the groups. 


Before appearing for the first part of the 
examination, they must pass a compulsory test in 
the vernacular of the District. A good knowledge 
of the. vernacular would be of great use to the 
junior officer in hearing magisterial cases and in 
disposing of Revenue work. It would also faci¬ 
litate village inspection. The village people are 
highly pleased with an officer who can talk to 
them freely in their own language aud properly 
understand what they say. Thus the knowledge 
of the District language and the manners of 
the people would be of immense advantage to 
the junior officer and help to make his adminis¬ 
tration more popular. 

29935 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to* 
an adequate proficiency in the study of the 
Indian languages, and if not, how could this best 
be'remedied ?—The knowledge of Indian lan¬ 
guages possessed by a majority of the European 
members of the Indian Civil Service is not quite 
satisfactory. 

After joining the service, they are so busy 
with Departmental Examinations and afterwards 
with their arduous duties that they cannot find 
sufficient time for a careful study of the Indian 
languages. After passing the compulsory test 
iu an Indian language, very few keep up their 
studies and therefore they cannot attain to an 
adequate proficiency. 

29936 (63). Do you recommend any changes 
in the rules for the encouragement of the study 
of Oriental languages, and if so, what 
changes ?—-The rules for the encouragement of 
the study of Oriental languages have been 
recently revised by Government and now there 
are better rewards and greater facilities to make 
the study of Oriental languages more attractive, 
but it may be noticed that the examinations are 
optional. 

29937 (88). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial bran¬ 
ches of the Indian Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable and, if so, in what 
directions ?—Officers of the Judicial branch 
perform the functions of Civil and Sessions 
Judges. Officers of the Executive branch are 
in charge of the revenue and magisterial work. 
The combination of these two functions is 
convenient to the people and economical to 
Government. The dual function has hitherto 
been satisfactorily performed and their separa¬ 
tion would not only entail an unnecessary waste 
of public money but would materially weaken 
the administrative control of revenue officers. 

29938 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding “ listed ” posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts 
by members of the Indian Civil Service ? If 
not, what rate do you suggest for the various 
grades of the service ?—On account of a marked 
increase in the cost of living and the European 
style of living adopted by most of the Indian 
officers in the superior grades of service, the 
salary of listed posts held by members of the 
Provincial Civil Service should be raised from 
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two-thirds, to three-fourths of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

29989 (128), Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts ? 
If not, what do you suggest ?—Under the 
present system, the maximum pension that can 
be drawn by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts is Rs. 6,000 per 
annum. The limit should be half the average 
pay during the last three years of the officer's 
service, subject to the further condition that 
such pension shall not exceed two-thirds of the 
pension drawn by members of the Indian Civil 
Service holding similar posts. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

Fete .—All these replies refer to the Executive branch of 
the provincial Civil Service. 

29940 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
The general conditions which govern recruitment 
to the Provincial Civil Service are, on the whole, 
suitable. 

29941 (2). Please supply a copy of the rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your Province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?—No. Ill of the 
rules for the recruitment of the Provincial 
Civil Service in force in the Bombay Presidency 
might be altered as under:— 

Vacancies will ordinarily be filled up by— 

( а ) an open competitive examination, 

(б) selection of persons of high educational 
qualifications who are not already in Govern¬ 
ment service with, due regard to the represen¬ 
tation in the public service of different classes 
of the community, 

( c) promotion of selected officers who are 
already in the lower division in the Presi¬ 
dency proper and in the subordinate service 
in Sind. 

29942 (6). What is your experience of the offi¬ 
cers selected by the different methods of recruit¬ 
ment, which method has proved the most satis¬ 
factory, and what changes, if any, in the present 
system of recruitment do you recommend ? For 
direct recruitment do you recommend ( a ) open 
competition, ( h ) nomination, (c) combined nomi¬ 
nation and examination, or ( d ) some other 
method ? Please describe fully the system that 
you recommend ?— Most of the officers selected 
either by open competition or nomination have 
turned out successful and both the methods have 
proved equally satisfactory. In this Presidency 
the present system of direct recruitment is by 
nomination. [Vide reply to question (47) for the 
system suggested by me.] 

29943 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the Province employed in your Provincial 
Civil Service f Do you consider that only resi¬ 
dents of the Province should ordinarily be 


recruited ?—As residents of the Province have 
the distinct advantage of possessing local know¬ 
ledge, the recruitment should ordinarily be con¬ 
fined to them. 

29944 (8). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object?—It is essential that all 
classes and communities should be duly repre¬ 
sented in the Provincial Civil Service. This 
object is secured by the power of nomination 
vested in the Local Government. 

29945 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend ?—The system of training adopted for 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service is practi¬ 
cally the same as that for members of the Indian 
Civil Service and I would suggest the adoption, 
in the case of Provincial Service men, of the 
modifications recommended by me in the system 
of training junior civilians, [Vide my replies 
(54), (55) and (60), Indian Civil Service.] 

29946 (19). Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing arrangements by which certain posts, ordi¬ 
narily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, arejisted as open to officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint¬ 
ments to these posts suitable ? If not, what 
alterations do you suggest ?—Out of 86 superior 
posts only three are listed as open to officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service of proved merit and 
ability, viz . two Collectorships and one post of 
Tdlukdari Settlement Officer. Of these three, 
the Talukdari Settlement Officer's post is at 
present held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. Consequently, only two posts of 
Collectors are left open for the Provincial Civil 
Service. At least 10 per cent, of the superior 
posts might be thrown open to the Executive 
branch of the Provincial Civil Service, including 
■jour Collectorships. 

29947 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ The Provincial Civil Service ? ” 
If not, what would you suggest 1 —The word 
“ Provincial " might be omitted and it might be 
called “ The Civil Service " as distinguished from 
“ The Indian Civil Service." 

29948 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired quali¬ 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—A reorganisa¬ 
tion of the first three grades in which the 
number of appointments is very small would tend 
to render the Provincial Civil Service more 
attractive. 

29949 (30). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various appointments ?—As the 
salary of a few first Assistant Collectors has 
been raised to Rs. 1,200, members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service holding the posts of Collec¬ 
tors should get something more than Rs. 1,200. 
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They might be allowed to draw three-fourths of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

29950 (43). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? 
If not, what do you suggest ?—Circumstances 
have materially changed since the pension rules 
were framed. Formerly £1 was equivalent to 
Us. 10. Now it means Rs. 15. The maximum 
pension that officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding a listed post can draw is Rs. 6,000 
(£400). Members of the Indian Civil Service 
get £1,000. In the case of the Provincial 
Service the limit may be raised to £600, so that, 
it may be roughly about two-thirds of that drawn 
by the Indian Civil Service. 


29952 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above 
questions ? If so, please explain them?—Instead 
of holding simultaneous or separate examinations 
in India for the recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service, the Provincial Civil Service should be 
made more popular and attractive by improving 
its prospects. The number of superior posts 
listed for the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service should be increased. The Provincial 
Civil Service men practically do the same work 
as junior civilians and therefore those of them 
drawing Rs. 600 and upwards should be placed 
on the cadre of Assistant Collectors and graded 
together with them in the official precedence list 
as recommended by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission of 1886. The recruitment to the Provin- 


29951 (4-4). Do you consider that the existing eial Civil Service should be one-third by an open 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory competitive examination; one-third by the nomina- 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil tion of qualified men by the Local Government 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes with due regard to the representation of all classes 
do you recommend ?—To avoid a block in the and communities; and one-third by selection from 
promotion of the junior members of the service, the best men of the subordinate service. This 
the rule about compulsory retirement at the system is likely to satisfy the aspirations of the 
age of 55 should be made absolute. In the intellectually superior class of Indians without 
case of voluntary retirement, an officer should giving any undue preponderance to any particular 
have the option of retiring on full pension after community, and it would, at the same time, be an 
25 years’ active service, whatever his age incentive to greater efficiency on the part of the 
may be. subordinate service. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyed Shamstjddin Kadbi, called and examined. 

29953. {Chairman.) You are Oriental Trans- afford to go to England. Such people should 
lator to the Government ?—Yes. come out to India to rule. 

29954. You would like to see coupled with the 29961. Do you think that if scholarships were 
present open competitive examination a system of offered to boys of fourteen, there would be many 
selection ?—Yes. In my answer I refer, of course, Indian parents who would desire to take advantage 
to open competition in England. of them ?—I believe so. If there are scholarships, 

29955. You are opposed to simultaneous Indian parents will take advantage of them, 
examination?—I am strongly opposed to it. 29962. If more Indians are to be employed in 

29956. One of the grounds for your objection the public service you would prefer to get them 
being that you consider a training in England by promotion from the Provincial Service ?—Yes, 
essential ?—Yes. And besides that, I am afraid I should prefer that very much, because by doing 
that open competition in India would work with that Government would get men of proved merit 
great inequality. It would exclude some important and ability, men who have experience and who 
classes of the community, and would give undue have gone through details of the office, and know 
advantage to others. the routine very well. They would prove more 

29957. Do you think that many Indians capable and more efficient officers. As regards 
would be successful in such an examination in their character and respectability, there would be 
years to come ?—I believe so. no doubt, because, during the course of their 

29958. You also oppose the suggestion for service, they would have been sufficiently tested, 
a separate examination in India? Yes, I do, 29963. What would be your view of the pro- 
because that would produce two different grades of p 0sa j w hichhas been made to us by some witnesses 
officers, some passing m England and some passing that there should be substituted for the present 
in India. I do not think that that would keep up <, ijgted » posts system a system of direct promotion 
the prestige of the Civil Service as it is at present. f rom the Provincial Civil Service into the Indian 


29959. Do you think that the present system 
of one examination in England is offering adequate 
opportunity to Indians to enter the Civil Service? 
— Of course, it does afford adequate opportunity to 
those Indians who can afford to go to England. 
I do not think that those who cannot afford it 
should aspire to it. 


Civil Service ? —I think it practically amounts to 
the same thing, because Indian Civil servants 
ultimately go to Colleetorships, and if they are 
amalgamated I do not think there would be any 
harm. Men of proved ability in the Provincial 
Civil Service may be placed upon the same list 
and ultimately rise to the post of Collector. 


29960. What view would you hold about the 
establishment of scholarships to enable Indians to 
go to England to get their education ?—It depends 
upon whether it was only a question of poverty. 
If a man has ability, but is too poor, I do not 
think he should be encouraged to go. What we 
really want in India is men of social position and 
status, those who are fairly well-off and can well 


29964. So that you would favour the proposal 
of raising the pay of the officer in the “ listed ” posts 
to the level of that of the officer in the Civil 
Service ?—I have suggested that, if possible, the 
pay should be at least three-fourths of the civilian’t 
pay. The present pay is quite inadequate, and is 
is not very attractive to the best men of the 
Provincial Service. 
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29965. Yon would like “ listed ” post ofiicers 
to be able to move by promotion and selection into 
higher posts in the Indian Civil Service beyond 
those which are now listed ?—I do not think that 
that would be possible. If you reserve listed posts, 
and again give them that chance, it would be a 
double advantage. I would rather have listed 
posts; or, after abolishing listed posts or amal¬ 
gamating listed posts with the ordinary list, raise 
them from the ordinary posts in the Provincial Civil 
Service to the Indian Civil Service, and let them 
have their chance in the ordinary course according 
to seniority and merit. 

29966. I suppose the class of officer now in 
the Provincial Civil Service would hardly, in all 
cases, be the class of officer whom you would like 
to see in the Indian Civil Service ?—It would be 
rather difficult no doubt, but there may be some 
cases. It would not be applicable, as a rule, but 
there may be some exceptional cases. 

29967. Would you like to see the age-lygit 
of twenty-one to twenty-three reduced ?—Yes. 

29968. And you would like to see the English 
civilian trained for one year of his probation in 
India and the Indian for two years in England ?— 
Yes. If the English civilian were trained fora 
year in India he would acquire very practical and 
useful knowledge as regards the manners and 
habits of the people and be in a position to pick 
up very good knowledge of the Vernacular. 

29969. You are not in favour of starting a 
college in India for the training of probationers for 
the Indian Civil Service, but think that it would 
be better to allow Local Governments to make 
arrangements for the proper training of junior 
civilians according to the requirements of each 
Province ?—That is the point. In each Province 
they have different needs and their requirements 
are different; and that training would be more 
practical. Whereas, if you start a college the 
danger is that they would learn more theoretical 
work. 

29970. You think something more systematic 
and practical in character than is now the case 
could be devised for the ti aining of European 
civilians?—Yes. I have suggested that if they 
were placed in charge of a Mamlatdar’s kacheri 
for three months that would be the best place for 
them to pick up practical work. Afterwards, if 
they go out on tour with the Assistant Collector 
they would learn a real knowledge of district life. 

29971. You think that that would be the 
most effective way for them to learn the language ? 
—Yes. It would be a very practical and a very 
easy way of learning the language; and it would 
give them a thorough insight ;nto their out-door 
work. 

29972. We were told by a witness this 
morning that the Collector is out on tour in camp 
for. four months?—According to the rules, I 
believe a Collector is on tour for six months. It 
is optional, four or six months, 'they can go out 
on tour for six months if they choose. So far as 
my experience as a Deputy Collector goes, I can 
say that we used to go round for six or seven 
months. It is only during the monsoon that the 
officer is expected to be at headquarters; not 
otherwise. 

29973. Do you consider it important that the 
civilian under training should be directly under 
the Collector; or would he learn his work equally 
satisfactorily if the Collector deputed one of his 
officers to take him in hand ?—I should prefer the 


junior officer to be directly under the Collector; 
but, for practical purposes, for a short time he 
might go out and work with the MAmlatdar. He 
should, however, be under the direct supervision of 
the Collector. 

29974. You also suggest that the training 
of officers in the Provincial Civil Service should be 
improved ?—The rules for the Junior Civil Servant 
apply equally to the Provincial Civil Servant, and 
I think the same sort of training would be equally 
useful to them. 

29975. In your answer to question (24) of the 
Provincial Civil Service questions you say “ A 
reorganization of the first three grades in which 
the number of appointments is very small wonld 
tend to render the Provincial Civil Service more 
attractive ?”—Yes, I believe so. The appoint¬ 
ments in the first grade are only two ; the 
remaining two grades are hardly in all ten, so that 
that is not sufficient. 

29976. What would you suggest?—I would 
suggest that the first grade should be at least 
double ; that there should be at least four appoint¬ 
ments in the first grade of Deputy Collector, and 
about six in the second grade, and about ten in 
the third grade. 

29977. In your answer to question (47) with 
regard to the recruitment for the Provincial 
Civil Service, you suggest one-third by an open 
competitive examination, and one-third by nomina¬ 
tion of qualified men by the Local Government; 
and then, you say: “ This system is likely to 
satisfy the aspirations of the intellectually superior 
class of Indians without giving any undue prepon¬ 
derance to any particular community ? ”—Of 
course, personally, I am not very much in favour of 
competitive examination, because the system of 
nomination, as it has been going on in the Bombay 
Presidency, has been working very satisfactorily ; 
but if there be an absolute necessity to hold an 
open competitive examination then I would allow 
one-third of the places to be recruited by competi¬ 
tion. Otherwise, the present system has been 
working quite satisfactorily. I have been watching 
it for the last fourteen years, and I find that the 
selection which has been made has been good. 

29978. You think that the class of men 
recruited into the Provincial Civil Service is 
satisfactory ?—Yes ; and the selection has been 
with due regard to the representation of the 
communities. That is another reason why it is 
more satisfactory. 

29979. Do you think there has been a steady 
improvement in the men who have been recruited 
during the last ten years ?—Yes, I should 
think so. 

29980. ( Lord Ronaldshay.) Are you yourself 
a member of the Provincial Civil Service ?—I am. 
I have served as Deputy Collector and as Assistant 
to a Commissioner for about ten years. 

29981. How did you get into the service?— 
I was nominated by Government. Originally, I 
belonged to the Educational Department. When 
the Provincial Civil Serviced was instituted I was 
nominated by the Governm nt ; in fact, I was the 
first nominee of Government to the Provincial 
Civil Service in the Bombay Presidency. 

29982. Do you think the views you hold with 
regard to the question of simultaneous examination 
ar£ shared by the majority of your community ?— 
I believe so. I am closely in touch with the 
Muhammadans in Gujarat, and I am in touch with 
the Muhammadans of Bombay and the Deccan, 
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and those who are not advocates of the Congress 
hold the same views as I hold. I have talked 
with several of the prominent members of our 
community and they are opposed to simultaneous 
examination. They stick to the opinion of the 
late Sir Saiyed Ahmed and Kazi Shahabuddin, 
members of the last Public Service Commission. 
They opposed it on tangible grounds, and I 
believe those grounds still hold. 

29983, With regard to what you say in 
answer to question (2), that better results might be 
achieved if it were possible to qualify the present 
restricted competition by previous selection, what 
had you in your mind when you came to that 
conclusion: had you anything definite ?—Yes, I 
had something in my mind. You are aware that 
in India very great importance is attached to 
social status and respectability of family; and if it 
be possible to make sure that only men of 
respectable families and high social status in 
England entered the Civil Service, I think the 
administration would be a great deal more 
popular. 

29984. What I want to find out is whether 
you had any reason for supposing that men of a 
different type have been recruited. You say that 
only men of respectable families and high social 
position ought to enter the service ?—Yes. 

29985. Have you any reason to suppose that 
the service is not entirely recruited from men of 
that olass ?—-I do not mean to say that that is so, 
but there may be some exceptions; and to safeguard 
against that I would rather impose that condition 
so as to make sure that the people who are 
selected are the right type of men. My reason for 
saying so is that Indians are a very sensitive race, 
and the least roughness of manners or want of 
civility annoys them much more than any harm. 
Therefore we want, for the satisfaction of the 
people and the administration, that men who are 
sympathetic and of good manners and good heredity 
should be sent to India. 

29986. With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (43) of the Provincial Civil Service questions, 
you say “ The maximum pension that officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service holding a listed post 
can draw is Its. 6,000 (£400) ” ; and you contrast 
that with pensions which members of the Indian 
Civil Service get, namely, £1,000. But have you 
lost sight of the fact that members of the Indian 
Civil Service subscribe very largely towards their 
own pensions ?—Yes, they do. 

29987. Whereas, I understand that members 
of the Provincial Civil Service make no subscrip¬ 
tions at all towards their pensions ?—No, they 
do not. 

29988. So that the difference between these two 
pensions is not really so great as it would appear 
to be by your answer ?—I beg to correct a 
discrepancy in my written reply. I find that 
Provincial Civil Service men cannot get more than 
Rs. 5,0o0. It is not Rs. 6,000. Rs. 6,000 is only 
for Statutory Civilians; and Provincial Civil 
Service people are not likely to get Rs. 6,000. 
They would only get Rs. 5,000, which would be 
much less than one-half the pension drawn by the 
members of the Indian Civil Service. 

29989. Would you be satisfied if the members 
of the Provincial Civil Service who hold listed- 
posts were eligible for the same pension as the 
Statutory Civilian, viz., Rs. 6,000?—It is not 
quite sufficient in my opinion. I think there 
should be some more increase. Some increase at 


least is necessary, because at the present time the 
prices of food and the cost of living have risen so 
high that I think there should be some allowance- 
made for pension, and also because people in the 
actual service are not able to save much. 

29990. I am not quite clear what you mean in 
answer to question (47) of the Provincial Civil 
Service questions. You say “ The Provincial Civil 
Serviee men practically do the same work as 
Junior Civilians and therefore those of them 
drawing Rs. 600 and upwards should be placed on 
the cadre of the Assistant Collectors and graded 
together with them in the official precedence list.” 
If you place them on the cadre of the Assistant 
Collectors you are practically placing them, then 
and there, on the cadre of the Indian Civil Service, 
are you not ?—That would be helpful. If Provin¬ 
cial men are to be raised to the post of Collector, 
it would facilitate their being raised to such an 
appointment, and the number would be so small 
that it would not matter much, nor would it come 
in the way of the promotion of Assistant Collectors. 
They would stand nominally on the list and get 
promotion only when their time comes for listed- 
posts, not otherwise. 

29991. Is that what you intended in your 
answers would that be the effect of your 
answer? —Yes, ultimately these people may get 
the opportunity of rising to listed-posts, and 
those who have not the prospect would not be put 
upon that cadre: they would continue to be 
Deputy Collectors on the Provincial list. 

29992. Your objection to the system is that 
they are merged into the Provincial Civil Service? 
—Yes. 

29993. (Sir Theodore Morison .) In answer to 
question (19) of the Provincial Civil Service ques¬ 
tions, you suggest that 10 per cent, of the superior 
posts should be thrown open to the Executive 
branch of the Provincial Civil Serviee ?—Yes. 

29994. And you suggest that four of those 
posts should be Collectorships ?—Yes. 

29995. What are the other four or five posts 
to be ? —The list contains 86 superior posts. It 
would work to eight appointments. The Thluk- 
d&ri Settlement Officer’s post, which practically 
belongs to the Provincial Civil Service, but whioh 
is now held by a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, can very well go to the Provincial Civil 
Service. There are appointments of Superin¬ 
tendents of Land Records. These are three in the 
whole Presidency. I think these appointments can 
well be held by Provincial men. The appointment 
of Registrar of the Co-operative Credit Societies 
might well be held by Provincial men. 

29996. You think that something like eight or 
nine listed-posts might be given to them ?—Yes. 

29997. Would your opinion be that something 
might be done in the Judicial branch ?—I suggest 
the same in the Judicial branch. 

29998. Taking that in connection with your 
answer to question (47), do I understand that if 
this were done you would consider this a satisfac¬ 
tory way of meeting the claims of Indians for a 
larger share in the administration of their country ? 

—It would be quite satisfactory to my mind. 

29999. It would be satisfactory if these 
recommendations which you have made were 
carried out ?—Yes. 

30000. To what extent i3 that view generally 
shared in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I tfiinlr 
the Provincial Civil Service men would approve 
of it. 
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30001. And outside the Provincial Service ?— 
I cannot distinctly say. 

30002. We have been told that the Provincial 
Service is a pariah service and not looked at with 
any esteem. I want to know from you in what 
ionsideraticn it is held?—I think it is held in 
esteem. 1 would certainly object to its being- 
called a pariah service. It consists of men of 
respectability and men of ability and experience, 
and men who are capable of doing as bard work 
as any other officer. 

30U03. It is an honourable public service; and, 
if opportunities for more distinguished service 
were offered, you, as an Indian, wculd be satis¬ 
fied?—Yes. 

80004. {Mr. Chaubal.) How many years were 
you in the Educational Department ?—I was for 
about ten years in the Educational Department. 

20005. What salary had ycu in the Educa¬ 
tional Department ?— I started as a Gazetted 
Officer on Bs. 150. My first appointment was a 
gazetted one in the Educational Department. 

30006. As an Educational Inspector ?—As a 
Deputy Educational Inspector. 

80007. You had no experience of teaching in 
schools, I suppose ?—Yes, I had. Before that, I 
worked for a short time as a school-master, also. 

30C08. Prom your experience, do you say that 
an Indian boy at the age of seventeen wculd not 
be more handicapped on account of English being 
a foreign tongue than he would at the age of 
twenty-two ?— There are different ways of think¬ 
ing aliout this. 

30009. Speaking generally, as ycu know our 
Indian boys, and from your experience in the 
Educational Department, would you be prepared 
to endorse the statement that, taking the average, 
an Indian boy at the age of seventeen would not 
be more handicapped on account of English being 
a foreign tongue than he would at the age of 
twenty -two ?— I would not. 

30010. For how many years was the system 
of admission to the Provincial Civil Service by 
competition in force in this Presidency?—If 
I mistake not I think three years, by competition. 

30011. It was in existence for three years ?— 
Yes. 

30012. And you know the men who came in 
by competition ?— Yes I know them. 

80018. Do you think that their social position 
and status was not suited to their being brought into 
the Provincial Service ?—I cannot say that exactly. 

30014. Then you are not prepared to say from 
any experience which you have of competition that 
it brings men “of inadequate social status and 
position'” into the Service?—I must say that 
there is a danger. 

30015. 1 am not speaking of danger. I want 
to know whether from your own experience you 
can say that the system of competitions which was 
in force for three years resulted in bringing into 
the Service men “ of inadequate social status and 

J ositicn ”?— 1 cannot say that they were inadequate. 

f you would allow me I should like to qualify my 
answer. One of them was not so successful as 
he ought to have been. 

80016. That might be. I suppose the same 
thing might le pointed out with regard to those 
who have been nominated also ?— Yes. 

8C017. What is it that you mean by “ social 
status and position' - ’? Supposing there was a 
competitive examination for the Civil Service. 
What is passing in your mind when you say that it 


is unsuited to India ? Is it because you do not ensure 
the same social status and position?—I am not 
talking about other countries: but in India the 
genealogy of a man is very well-known, and 
Indians are more particular about the hereditary 
position of a man. 

80018. On what do you base it ? Have you 
any experience of any person of “inadequate 
social status and position ” having come in on 
account of any examination that you know of 
in India ?—It is quite possible that they might 
come in. 

30019. Take, for instance, the status of those 
persons who get into the Indian Civil Service by 
competitive examination in England. 1 suppose 
all, or, certainly, most of them, are of “adequate 
social position ”?— Yes, I believe so. 

30020. I think you will be equally prepared 
to admit that most of the Vakil3 who get into the 
Provincial Service, and those who get into the 
Provincial Service direct in the Es. 800 grade, 

are of the same “ social status and position ” ?_ 

I cannot say definitely whether they are of the 
same social status. 

80021. Not same but equal ?—Perhaps so. 

30022. And men who are promoted from the 
Subordinate Service to Deputy Colleetorships are 
also much of the same class : as a matter of fact 

the direct recruitment is hardly one a year ?_ 

That is so. 

30023. The greater part of the recruitment is 
by promotion from the Subordinate Service of 
Mamlatdar and others ?—Yes. 

30024. I think, generally speaking, from 
your knowledge of men, that you would agree that 
the social position of these who are promoted from 
the Subordinate Service, and the social position of 
those who are at once recruited, is on the same 
level. Is it not ?—Yes, generally. 

30025. I suppose what you mean by having a 
a system of nomination is not because competition 
brings in men of inadequate social status, but 
because competition dees not enable a propor¬ 
tion of different castes and communities to be 
adjusted ?—Not only that. I have in my mind 
this idea, that there is a danger of men of im¬ 
proper social status coming into competition. If 
there is a competition we cannot prevent them 
from coming in. 

30026. But that is a danger in theory, is it 
not ? It is not a danger that you have seen ?— 
I have not verified the history of the service of 
each individual in order to be able to say. 

80027. You cannot point to anything in actual 
experience which has justified that ? According 
to your own view unless there was nomination 
certain classes could not come in ?—That was not 
the reason which I had in my mind. 

30028. In the highest Service, why do you 
want nomination, I should like to know, when you 
admit that certain classes would not come in but 
for a system of nomination ? I suppose you 
admit t ! at they wonld not stand comparatively the 
same intellectual test as the others would ?—-Yes. 

30029. I want to know why for the highest 
Service (the Indian Civil Service, not the 
Provincial Civil Service) you insist upon, or 
advocate, a system of nomination which, according 
to your admission, brings in a lower calibre of 
people ?—It is only as a safeguard. 

30030. A safeguard against what ?—A safe¬ 
guard against a man of improper social status 
entering the Service. 
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80031. There, again, you have no facts to go 
upon about competition. We are now speaking of 
recruitment to the Indian Civil Service. You 
cannot say from experience that the open compe¬ 
tition door in England has brought out men of 
whom you speak as having “inadequate social 
status and position ” ?—It would be rather a 
personal matter : otherwise, my argument is based 
upon facts. But I would not like to point out 
cases. 

30032. I tell you frankly that I do not want 
you to refer to any political unrest. I want to 
know about the past. Is anything passing in your 
mind with respect to class and caste and creed. 
Do you in the slightest degree find an exhibition 
of class bias amongst those who have returned, 
apart from other questions ?—Not so perceptibly. ’ 

30033. Not so perceptibly ! Are you prepared 
to say that you have seen any exhibition of caste 
bias amongst the Indian Civilians who have 
returned through open competition?—It may be 
unconsciously, because the ideas are rather 
inseparable. 

30034. Inseparable from the minds of the 
officers themselves ?—Yes, I think so. 


30035. So that you are not one of those who 
think that the officer is straight, but it is the 



30036. In your answer to question (88), you 
say that the combination of Revenue and 
Magisterial work is convenient to the people. I 
should like to know the points of convenience 
which you think people find in this combination ?— 
From my own experience as a Sub-divisional 
Magistrate, I can say that the combination is 
certainly convenient. 

30037. How ?—Because Magisterial cases can 
be disposed of in the very Tdluka in which they 
have taken place. An officer is on tour for Eeven 
months in the year, and we generally arrange to 
dispose of the criminal cases in the very Taluka in 
which they have taken place. That is a 
convenience. 

30038. Supposing, the combination were 
severed, and a Sub-Judge appointed, there would 
be a Subordinate Judge for every Taluka?—He 
would be wanting in local knowledge, because he 
would be at his own head-quarters. 

30039. Why would he be wanting in local 
knowledge?—Because, he will be at a particular 
place: he will not be the touring officer. 

80040. The Subordinate Judges are all Natives 
of this country ?—Yes, I believe they are. 

30041. Bo you mean that they have not got 
the requisite knowledge of manners and customs 
of the country which the same Native officer in 
the Executive branch has?—I believe the Exe¬ 
cutive officer does possess more local knowledge 
because he goes from village to village in the 
Taluka, whereas the Sub-Judge would be sitting 
at head-quarters. He has a very rare chance of 
going out; and therefore the Executive officer does 
possess more local knowledge. 

30042. But there is nothing very impossible 
in making a Subordinate Judge go round in the 
3ame way as a Beputy Collector does ?— I should 
have no objection if he could. 

30043. Do you, or do you not, admit that so 
far as legal training goes, the Subordinate Judge 
has a better knowledge than the Deputy Col¬ 
lector ?—The cases which the Deputy Collector 
tries are not so complicated. 
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30044. I do not mean Deputy Collectors only, 
I mean Mdmlatddrs, Magistrates exercising second 
and third olass powers ?—-I think they are quite 
able to dispose of the cases in a satisfactory way. 

30045. My question was, have they the same 
legal training as a Subordinate Judge has?—Not 
in the theoretical sense. 

30046. The practical sense is the way in which 
they perform their duties ?—So far as Magisterial 
work is concerned, I believe Revenue officers are 
quite able to cope with the work and are able to 
discharge their duties properly. 

30047. Is that your own opinion, or is it the 
opinion of the public ?-—I do not know what the 
public opinion is. 

30048. (Mr. Macdonald.) You have made some 
reflections about English society. You want 
nomination in order to keep out certain low-class 
people ?—-Yes. 

30049. Who are the low-class people?—If 
there be any. I do not make any reflection against 
the present Service. I made that suggestion as a 
safeguard. I do not refer to the Service as it is. 

80050. You say that family history has got to 
be inquired into ?—That is the way we proceed in 
India. 

20051. Would you exclude the working- 
classes ?—Certainly not, if they are respectable. 

80052. Social status: would you exclude the 
working men ?—There are certain working men 
who hold as good social status as anyone else. 

30053. You would draw your Civil Servants 
from all classes of English society ?-—Yes, if they 
are respectable. 

30054. Yon believe in nomination iu the com¬ 
petitive examination for your community ?—Yes. 

30055. Would you say that the Moslem 
League belonged to the Congress ?—Of late, there 
are certain members who have embraced the 
Congress creed. 

30056. The Moslem League, as a whole, I 
understand, has agreed to simultaneous examina¬ 
tion ?—But at the same time the Moslem League 
has passed a Resolution for the Swardj. 

30057. Do you know if the Moslem League has 
agreed to favour simultaneous examination ?—I 
am not quite sure. 

30058. You think your community ought to 
have nominations?—Not only my community; 
but all the other communities, Rdjputs, Mardthds, 
and others who form a minority and have not a 
due share in Government service, should also have 
the benefit of them. 1 ~ ” 

30059. Why ?—Of course I do not mean to 
say nomination without qualification. Only if 
men are qualified men will they get their due 
share, nut otherwise. 

30060. Do you mean that there would be a 
standard to which they must come up?—The 
educational standard must be fixed. 

30061. If the standard is high, why cannot 
they take their chance in the competitive examina¬ 
tion ?—As matters are at present they are so 
backward that they would not be able to stand a 
chance. I have certain figures to show. For 
instance, in 1887 there were eighty candidates, and 
the Muhammadans numbered only three. 

30062. Who is to blame?—The people them¬ 
selves. 

30063. Would it not be more in accordance 
with social status and good family if it was not 
necessary for them to go about for certificates of 
character from officers in order to get publio 
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appointments ?—In India every officer generally 
knows men of respectability and position. 

80064. But men of assumed respectability and 
position oan go round asking for character notes 
and chits in order to get nomination ?—That, even 
now, is the practice in the Provincial Civil Service. 
They have to produce a certificate of character and 
respectability. 

S0065. Would it not be better and indicative 
of a more dignified social status if they educated 
themselves up to a certain standard and then went 
up for the examination and took the place to which 
they were entitled ?—-Yes; that would be very 
much better if it were possible. 

30066. {Mr. Madge) I understand you to 
mean that what you want in the men selected is 


really character, above all things ?—Yes, exactly, 
I attach very great importance to character. 

30087. {Mr. Joglekar.) In your answer to 
question (19) of the Provincial Civil Service ques¬ 
tions you say, *' Out of 86 superior posts only 
three are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability ” ?—That 
is correct, I suppose. 

30068. But there is a list showing that 
seventeen posts were transferred to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?—They were transferred to 
inferior posts. 

30069. You mean, Collectors?—I am refer¬ 
ring to superior posts, that is to Collectors. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to tomorrow at 10-30 a.m.) 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY. 
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The Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, k.c.m.g., d.s.o, (Chairman). 


The Earl of Ronald3hay, MJP. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.o.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.c-i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., o.s.i. 

And the following Assistant Commissioners :— 

Joseph John Heaton, Esq., i.c.s., Judge of 
the High Court of Judicature, Bombay. 


M. S. D. 
Sir Henry E. E. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

30070 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
for the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it 
as generally satisfactory in principle ?—I think 
that the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service is probably the most 
satisfactory one that could be obtained. It is 
true that under this system a certain number 
admitted to the Civil Service may not have 
those administrative qualities which are so 
requisite, still I do not think that any other 
system could attain better results. It might be 
thought that the combined system of competi¬ 
tive examinations and nomination would bring 
about better results, but I do not think in 
practical working it would do so. 

30071 (6). In particular, what would be-your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ? —I am not in favour of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England. If such 
were held, it would probably result in an increase 
of Indians in the Service, and for the reasons 
given in my answer to question (28) I am not 
in favour of this. 

30072 (28). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to 
the system of recruitment for Indian Civil 
Service posts which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?—I am not 
in favour of the proposal that the proportion of 
Indians in the Indian Civil Service should be 
at present increased, because I consider from the 
experience I have had in this country that as a 


Walter Culley Madge, Esq., c.i.E. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 
Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 
James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., M.P. 


Rdo Bahadur Ramchandra Naraw, 
Joglekar, Assistant to Commissioner, 
Central Division, Poona. 

Raghunath Gangadhar Bhadbhade, Esq., 
Judge of Small Cause Court, Poona. 

Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary). 

Procter, Merchant. 

body the Indians do not possess the administra¬ 
tive and governing qualities which the English 
have and which has made England what she 
is and, in fact, which is the reason of our being 
in India at the present moment. There are of 
course, as I well know from my personal 
experience, some Indian gentlemen with these 
qualities, but they are, at present, the exception 
and not the rule. Until their number has 
increased considerably I think it necessary for 
the good of the country that it should be largely 
controlled by the English and for that reason I 
think it would be a mistake to increase at 
present the proportion of Indians in the Indian 
Civil Service. 

30078 (44). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades 
of the Indian Civil Service are satisfactory? 
If not, please state your views ?—I think it is 
very desirable that the number of officers 
should be increased, as from the experience I 
have gained from contact with the Civil Service 
I am of opinion that most of them are over¬ 
worked and this must affect the efficiency of 
the Service. From my experience in this 
country I consider that if work is to be carried 
out satisfactorily the most important factor is 
good European supervision and for that reason 
I am strongly in favour of strengthening the 
Indian Civil Service in order to increase its 
efficiency and prevent delays which must occur 
if officers are over-worked. I may say that I 
have the greatest respect and admiration for the 
way in which work is carried on by the officers 
of the Indian Civil Service, whose devotion to 
duty is an example to all classes, but I think 
that they will quite agree with me, when I say 
that the efficiency of the Service will be 
increased if the number of the Civil Servants 
is more in proportion to the work to be don# 
than it is at present. 
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30074. ( Chairman .) You are the head of a 
large business firm in Bombay, are you not ?— 

Yes. 

30075. Can you tell us the nature of your 
business ?—We call ourselves merchants, but we 
have expanded from merchants and we have pro¬ 
moted railways, and we have a cotton mill and 
manganese mines, and we manage a steamship 
company, in addition to the ordinary business of 
merchants. 

30076. Have you lived many years in 
India ?—This is my twenty-fifth year. 

30077. I suppose your business takes you out¬ 
side the city of Bombay and outside the Presidency 
as well ?—Yes, we visit our railways in the 
Punjab, in the Central Provinces, in Gujarat, and 
we visit our mines in the Central Provinces, and 
our steamer ports between Karachi and Manga¬ 
lore. 

30078. On the whole, you consider the present 
system of open competition fairly satisfactory. I 
infer from that that you would not desire to see 
any alteration in the direction of combining it with 
nomination ?—No, I should not. 

30079. You are opposed to the proposal to 
establish simultaneous examinations ?—I am, for 
the reason I give in my answers to other 

questions. 

30080. Your reason being that you do not 
desire at present to see an increase of Indians in 
' the Civil Service?—Yes. 

80081. Would you say that the question of 
the extended employment of Indians must be 
. judged from the standpoint of policy in India as 
well as from the standpoint of actual administra¬ 
tion ?—I was thinking purely of the question of 
efficiency. 

30082. Would you admit that the question 
of policy is one which demands serious consideration 
at the present time as well?—I think that all the 
Indians themselves, looking at it honestly, would 
wish the most efficient man to be in the Civil 
Service. 

30083, You do not desire to see added an 
opportunity, other than that which is at present 
presented by the open competition in England, for 
the admission of Indians ?— Certainly not, at the 
cost of efficiency. 

80084. Would you say that there has been an 
appreciable increase in the number of Indians who 
have become sufficiently educated to take up public 
work ?—I think it is undoubtedly growing. 

300S5. Would you favour the suggestion 
which has been made by some witnesses that 
scholarships should be offered to enable Indians to 
go to England and have a better chance of compet¬ 
ing ?—As I have said, I do not wish to see the 
number increased at present. Possibly, the offering 
of such scholarships would get a better class and, 
in the future, it would mean an increase, but for 
the present I should say from my own experience 
the time has not come for that increase. Such a 
system of scholarships might bring that time 
nearer by getting a better-class. 

30086. Do you think the demand on the part 
of the educated Indians throughout India for 
further facilities is one that, need not be seriously 
considered ?—I do not quite see what you mean 
by seriously considered. 


80087. Is not there a demand for further 
facilities for the employment of Indians in the 
higher posts of the administration ?—Yes. 

80088. You say there should be no increase of 
Indians in the administration. Therefore I ask 
you whether that demand which is made by the 
educated Indians is one which in your judgment 
need not be seriously considered at the present 
moment ?—-I do not think it should at present j 
I do not think they are ready for it. 

30089.‘ I suppose in your business you employ 
a considerable staff ?—Yes. 

30090. Largely composed of Indians?—Yes. 
In our own office, in connection with the various 
companies vve control, we have about 50 Europeans, 
and, including several hundred native clerks, the 
men in the mines and the mills number about 
10 , 000 . 

30091. Do you have Europeans or Indians as 
supervisors in the various branches?—Europeans. 

30092. Invariably ?—Not quite invariably; 
we have a Parsee weaving master in our mill. 

30093. With regard to the Europeans you 
employ, could you tell us what scheme you have 
for recruiting them to your business ?—We recruit 
them in England through our London office. 

30094. At what age approximately do you, as 
a rule, aim at taking them into your service ?— 
About 21 to 22. We like them not later than 22. 

30095. Are they University men?—No, we 
have not any University men ; they are mostly 
public school boys who have been trained in offices 
in London, Liverpool, or Manchester. 

30096. They have all had a training in an office 
for a year or so before they come to India ?— All 
of them. 

30097. When they arrive in India what kind 
of training do you put them through to accustom 
them to Indian conditions ?—As a rule, they are put 
straight in charge of a department. 

80098. Under the direction of a European 
supervisor ?—Yes. They are given a good deal of 
responsibility straight away. 

30099. Do you ever find difficulties arise in 
connection with their association with Indians ?— 
No ; we make a very’strong point that the associa¬ 
tion has to be good and we have always found it 
good. 

30100. Could you tell us what pay you give 
to young men ?—They start at Es. 350 a month 
and they rise by Es. 50 a month for the first agree¬ 
ment of 4^ to five years. Then they come back 
on higher pay. 

30101. There is what we call a time-scale up 
to Es. 500 ?—They have a time-scale up to 
Es. 750. 

30102. What is the process after that?—Our 
process is one of merit. 

30103. You select them for the higher posts 
on their merits ?—Yes. 

30104. What would be the highest salary of 
the men on your staff ?— It varies a good deal. I 
think the highest paid man we have is Es. 1,800 
a month. 

30105. In addition to the salaries, are there 
any other extras that you allow your staff ?—We 
generally give them bonuses. 

30106. I suppose they have not the initial 
expense of any equipment on coming put ?— 
Nothing beyond the ordinary Indian outfit. 
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30107. What is your system of leave ?—They 
get six months in the first five years, and then 
generally six months every three or four years 
afterwards. 

30108. What pay do you allow them during 
leave ?—They get their passages paid home and 
back, and half pay while they are away. 

30109. Have you got a pension scheme ?— 
Not for our superior staff. 

80110. How would you say the rate of salary 
compared for the same class of employe in 
Bombay and Calcutta ?—I think it is much about 
the same. Calcutta used to be rather more expen¬ 
sive, but I think it has gone up slightly in Bombay 
and tbere is not very much to choose between the 
two places now. 

30111. What would you say about the general 
cost of living all round ?—I think it has gone up. 

30112. How is it as compared with Cal¬ 
cutta ?—I should think it has gone up both in 
Bombay and Calcutta, and in addition to the cost 
of living having gone up the standard of living 
has gone up ; I think people want more than they 
did twenty years ago. 

80113. You think that the difficulties are due 
to the style of living almost as much as the cost 
of living ?—Yes. The standard has risen in all 
classes. 

30114 ( Lord Ronaldshay.) I am not quite 
clear how you recruit your employes. Is it by 
a process of selection ?—I could tell you how I 
was recruited myself and that might explain it. 
I went into the Liverpool office as an apprentice 
for five years, for which I was to get £100, I 
stayed another year and then came out to India. 
My two partners here went through exactly the 
same process. We try to put our assistants, before 
they come out to India, into the London office 
for at least two or three years. 

30115. How do you select your men to put 
into your London office ?—Very often a friend of 
ours wants to put his son into an office or we hear 
of young men wanting to go into offices. We do 
not advertise. It is generally through a friend 
that we hear of somebody who wants to come out 
here. 

30116. When you hear of a young man of that 
kind, does a representative of your firm interview 
him with a view to judging as to whether he would 
be a suitable recruit ?—Yes, and we have him in at 
first on probation. If he was not suitable he 
would not be sent out. 

30117. Your young men are only on probation 
during the time they are in the office ?—For the 
first six months or year. We should not keep 
them longer and then not send them out. 

30118. You say they are mostly public school 
boys ?—Yes. 

30119. Are they men of fairly high educa¬ 
tional attainments, generally speaking ?—I think 
so. 

30120. But I suppose you would not regard 
a competitive examination as a satisfactory method 
of recruiting them ?—We have never entertained 
that idea ourselves. 

30121. I only ask that question because I see 
you are satisfied with that as a method of recruit¬ 
ment to the Indian Civil Service ? — When I said 
that I meant in comparison with the nomination 
system. If we employed as many men as the Civil 
Service we should have to have a competitive 
examination or something of that sort. We only 
bring out one man every two or three years. 
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30122. I have been told that men who came 
out here at the age of 20 or 21, when the age 
limit for the Civil Service was low, suffered very 
often in health and the mortality among them was 
very high. Would you say from your experience 
of your employes that there is very much in 
that ? — I do not think so. We have all come out 
at about 21 or 22. One man was invalided Home 
for consumption, which he might have had any¬ 
where at any time, and I think two men have had 
enteric in the last twenty years. We have had 
very little sickness. 

30123. From your own experience you would 
not say that that was a serious argument against 
bringing young English Civilians out to this 
country three or four years earlier than they come 
out at the present time ?—I think 21 or 22 is the 
best age. 

30124, With regard to passage, do you give 
your employes a first-class passage when they come 
out, or second-class ?—First-class. 

30125. Has there been any rise in the initia 
pay to these men during the last twenty years ?— 
I do not think so, beyond the bonus. 

30126. The initial salary has remained the 
same for the last twenty years ?—For the last 
twenty years, certainly. 

30127. You have not found it necessary on 
account of the increasing cost of living to offer a 
higher initial salary to your European employes ?— 
No. 

30128. The young civilian comes out at about 
the age of 22 and draws about Rs. 400 a month. 
By the time, your employes have reached the 
age of 24, would they be drawing more than 
Rs. 400 ?—They would be drawing Rs. 450 or 
Rs. 500. 

30129. With regard to the admission of 
Indians to the higher Service, I quite realise that 
in your opinion the time is not ripe for any con¬ 
siderable addition to the number, but supposing it 
was thought desirable to recommend some additional 
avenue by which Indians might find their way into 
the superior Service in this country, do you think 
you would-get a more efficient servant by means of 
a separate examination in this country or bv pro¬ 
moting picked men from the Provincial Service ?— 

I really have not thought about it, but speaking 
off-hand I should say the latter. 

30130. It is probably a question you have not 
given a great deal of consideration to ?—No, but 
I certainly think there should be no objection 
to promoting picked men from the Provincial 
Service. 

30131. ( Sir Theodore Morison.) You refer to 

the hard work of the Civil Service at the present 
moment. Do you think the civilian generally 
speaking is harder worked than the man of 
business nowadays in Bombay?—We all have a 
strenuous life out here, but I think they have 
longer hours than we have judging from those 
with whom I have come into contact. 

30132. With regard to the question of pay, 
could you tell me what you pay in England and 
what you pay in India for the same kind of 
efficiency ?—I was apprenticed for five years at 
£100, the £100 being paid to me for the five 
years. The old apprenticeship system has now 
gone out a great deal. 

30183. What sort of salary do you pay at 
home to the men to whom you give Rs. 350 a 
month to start with here ?—I am afraid we have 
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not any of that sort of man in our office. We 
have the ordinary clerks in our London office. 

30184. The men who start here on Rs. 350 
and come out on a five years’ agreement rising to 
Rs. 550 have no corresponding class in Eng¬ 
land ?—Not in our office. 

30185. Have you any idea what sort of 
salaries these men have been drawing in England 
before you took them ?—I think the reason they 
come out to India is because there is no scope 
for them in England. There are no similar offices 
in England. 

30136. That kind of man if he stayed at 
home would not have a chance of getting much 
more than a clerkship ?—I do not think so. 

80137. You said the cost of living in Bombay 
has risen compared with the cost of living in 
Calcutta and you think the two are now about the 
same. Can you say how the cost compares with 
living in London now-a-days ?—I am afraid I could 
not. I should think it is more expensive to live 
here than in London, or we think so certainly. 

30138. Is that the general impression here that 
the cost of living in Bombay is higher than in 
London ?—I think so. 

30139. Having regard to the necessary ameni¬ 
ties of life ?—Undoubtedly. 

30140 Do you get Englishmen to come to 
you in any capacity cheaper than an Indian firm 
does?—I should not think so, but I do not know. 

30141. We have been told that the Service 
might become unpopular if there were a very large 
increase of Indians in it, and I want to find out 
whether, as a matter of fact, Englishmen show 
any reluctance that you can estimate pecuniarily 
in coming to serve under Indian employers ?— 
I think they would always prefer an English 
firm. 

30142. But do you, as a matter of fact, get 
them cheaper ?—I am afraid I cannot answer that 
question, as I do not know what the Indian people 
pay. I cannot think of anybody except mill- 
managers. 

30143. Are there any mill-managers in Bom¬ 
bay serving Indian Companies or Directors ? —I 
should think a great many, but, I am afraid, I can¬ 
not tell you what they are paid. They always 
keep it very quiet. A man is paid according to 
his efficiency, I think. 

30144. He is paid by Englishmen and Indians 
according to his efficiency ?—I should think so, 
but I can only speak of what we do ourselves. 

30145. Do you think that the standard of 
efficiency in industry among Indians has risen 
since you came to India, say their capacity for 
managing large concerns ?—I cannot say so from 
my own experience, but from what one sees around 
I should say, yes. If you look at the enterprise of 
the firms you see they do extremely well. It has 
risen I think. 

30146. As an administrator you think the 
efficiency of the Indian as tested by industry in 
Bombay has increased ?—I think so. 

30147. {Mr. Chaubal.) After how many years’ 
service does your highest paid man get Rs. 1,800 ? 
—The one I refer to has not been very many years 
in service with ns, but he has had over twenty- 
five years’ service in the country. 

30148. That is rather an exceptional case ?— 
Yes. 

80149. In the system of selection that you 
follow have you had occasion to send men back 
unfit ?—Very few. 


30150. Have you given your answer to ques¬ 
tion (6) after comparing the University standard 
out here and the standard of the curriculum of 
the Indian Civil Service, when you say that you 
think the probable result would be a large increase 
of Indians if simultaneous examinations are 
established ?—No, it is because I think the Indians 
are entremely clever at examinations. 

30151. That is a compliment to the Indians, 
but have you tried to see what University quali¬ 
fications the majority of those who go to England 
for the competitive examination have, what 
University training they have had here, and how 
long they have had to study at home, and the 
difficulty of the Indian Civil Service curriculum, 
and what have been the results ?—I have not looked 
into it at all. 

30152. Then this is only an expression of your 
opinion ?—Yes. 

30153. How many Civil Servants are there 
in the country at the present moment, do you 
know ?—-I could not tell you. 

80154. You may take it from me that there 
are 1,294. Do you know the number of Indians 
contained in that figure ?—No. 

30155. There is only 56. After hearing those 
figures do. you think that the present number 
cannot be increased ?—I still hold the same 
opinion. 

30156. Although, you know there are only 56 
throughout India and Burma out of 1,294 ?—Yes. 

30157. Why do you compare an educated 
Indian who has had a University education here 
and has gone to England to study at one of the 
Universities for three or four years, and has come 
out successful, with the general body of Indians 
in the country ? Is he not an exceptional man ?— 
I do not quite follow you. 

30158. You say in your answer to question 
(28) : “ I consider from the experience I have had 
in this country that as a body the Indians do not 
possess the administrative and governing qualities 
which the English have.” Do you consider that 
the educated Indian who takes his degree here 
and goes to reside at Oxford or Cambridge, and 
takes a diploma there, and appears for the Indian 
Civil Service examination, and passes, and then 
comes out, is one of the general body of Indians, 
or would you consider him exceptional as compared 
with the general body of Indians?—My opinion 
is based on my experience and I can say nothing- 
more than what my experience has been. 

30159. Does your experience tell you that 
such a man is like the ordinary run of the general 
body of Indians?—I cannot answer that. 

31)160. Do you know what the percentage is 
at present that Government recognises for recruit¬ 
ment of Indians in the Civil Service ?—No. 

30161. It was settled that one-sixth of the 
higher posts might be given to Indians ; is it your 
deliberate opinion that that should be cut down ?— 
No, I have not said so. 

30162. You say that the present proportion 
should not be increased ?—I understood the pro¬ 
portion was fixed. 

30163. The proportion fixed in 1886-1887 was 
that one-sixth of the posts were to be given to 
Indians. I spppose, you would not cut that 
down ?—-No. 

30164. But you have not enquired whether 
that one-sixth has been reached or not ?—No. 

30165. If the one-sixth has not been reached 
I suppose you have no objection to its being 
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raised to that limit at any rate?—It is rather 
difficult for me to say \ I am against an increase 
altogether at present. 

30166. For the matter of that you might have 
been against any admission at all. The proportion 
the Government fixed in 1886-1887 was one-sixth 
and that one-sixth has not been attained after 
30 years. Would you still keep it as at present or 
would you at least raise it to the one-sixth ?—I 
would rather not answer that question as it is 
difficult for me to say. 

30167. (Mr. Sly.') I should like to ask you 
some general questions about the trade of 
Bombay. During recent years, I understand, there 
has been a large increase of trade in Bombay 
generally ?—Yes. 

30168. Could you tell us whether, relatively, 
including that increase, the amount of trade 
carried on by the Europeans has decreased or in¬ 
creased compared with that carried on by Indians. 
Has the European share of that increase been 
smaller or greater than formerly ?—I should say 
it was greater, certainly not smaller. 

80169. Take some of the special industries in 
Bombay, for instance the mill industry, is the 
European share of that industry increasing or 
decreasing?—I think the European share is in¬ 
creasing. Twenty years ago there was only one 
firm of Europeans interested in mills while to-day 
I think there are seven. 

30170. But compared with the general increase 
of the mill industry do you say the European share 
is bigger ?—I should say so. 

80171. Take again a branch of trade in which 
there has been an advance in India lately, the 
Banking trade. Has the share of the Banking 
been increasing or decreasing ?—Judging by the 
number of Indian Banks that have been opened I 
should think it was decreasing. 

30172. Take another big branch of trade, the 
export and import trade. Has the European share 
of that trade been increasing or decreasing ?—I 
should say increasing. Of course, I ought to explain 
that the import trade was almost entirely done by 
the Native piece-goods dealers through European 
firms, and a certain amount of tnat is now done 
direct between the Native piece-goods dealers and 
the Manchester people. I do not know whether you 
would call that a loss to European trade or not. 

30173. Yes. I mean the European trade of 
Bombay ?—In the imports more is done direct 
than formerly. In the export I should say no. 

30174. You have given the Commission 
oertain information regarding what is stated to be 
the pay of Europeans employed in commerce in 
Bombay. In addition to their pay, do not the, 
Europeans get other sources of income in the shape 
of house-rents ?—We do hot give any in Bombay. 

80175. Conveyance allowances?—No, we do 
not give any. 

30176. You do not give anything outside the 
pay?—No- 

30177. When they have got above a certain 
standard in the firm they get bonuses ?—They get 
those from the beginning of their services. 

80178. Can you give us any information as 
to what proportion of their pay that bonus would 
amount to on the average ?—It depends entirely 
on services and on the business. 

30179. Can you give us any idea as to 
whether it would amount to an increase of a 


quarter or a half of their pay, or any fraction ?—I 
should think it would amount to from one month 
upward. 

3l) 180. A minimum of one month’s pay in a 
year with a maximum of what ?—I am afraid I 
cannot fix the maximum. 

30181. You were asked a question as to 
whether your firm had any pension arrangements. 
It is rather a difficult question I am going to ask 
and I do not know whether you will be able to 
reply to it. Are you aware that the Indian Civil 
Servant retires with a pension of ill,000 a 
year ?—Yes. 

30182. Can you tell us whether the business 
man who retires from Bombay retires with a 
capital that would bring him that annuity on 
the average or not ?—>1 am afraid I cannot tell you 
that because we are not in their confidence. The 
majority of European firms in Bombay have their 
head offices in England. 

30183. (Mr. Macdonald.) Does your Euro¬ 
pean staff, or any members of it, take holidays in 
India ?—Yes. 

30IS4. Do they take those holidays once a 
year as we do at Home ?—They do, in accordance 
with the exigencies of the business. 

30185. Where do they spend these holidays ? 
—They spend them where they like. There are 
several places where they may go, Simla, Ceylon, 
and so on, or they go for shooting or playing polo. 

30186. What length of holiday do you give 
them ?—A fortnight or three weeks. 

30187. .Do they find it is worth while going 
to Ceylon for three weeks’ holiday?—If they 
went to Ceylon we should probably give them 
longer. 

30188. If Europeans working regularly in 
Bombay had a month’s holiday every year, do you 
think it is good from the business point of view ?— 
I think it is very good they should have a holiday 
every year. I endeavour to make them take it 
but they will not take it always. 

30189. You would not appreciate the point of 
view of a man who said that he had taken no 
holiday for four years and therefore ought to get 
four months’ accumulation of holidays: is that 
good from a business point of view ?—No. Of 
course, at the end of four years they get their 
furlough with us. 

30190- I am thinking of the annual breaks 
which we all require, such as we get at Home. If 
a man came to you and said: <f I have been such 
an attentive servant and good employ4 of yours 
that I have taken no holidays for four years,” 
would not you appreciate it much better if he 
had taken a reasonable holiday every year to have 
kept fit ?—I prefer that they should take holidays 
and keep fit. 

30191. The Indian who goes into the Indian 
Civil Service has to have a special training, and part 
of that special training consists of University and 
other classes at home, where he comes in contact 
with English and European influences: by virtue 
of that does not he constitute himself a sort of 
special class of Indian ?—I do not think so any 
more than the educated Indian in Bombay we 
meet with in commercial circles. 

30192. You think that the Indian in Bombay 
who goes through a course of studies at the 
Bombay Universities is pretty much the same 
sort of man as the man who has gone Home and 
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come tack after undergoing an English course cf 
training ?—He has not had the same advantages, 
but the Indians we meet with in Bombay in 
business are a most capable lot of men, and well 
educated too. 

30193. Thinking of that section of the Indian 
people alone, do you think it would still be 
undesirable to work up to the one-sixth that was 
laid down as the minimum so many years ago ?—I 
hardly like to say, as I have not thought about it. 

30194. (Chairman .) May I ask you a question 
in regard to a point put to you by Mr. Macdonald. 
Do you, in practice, allow an accumulation of leave 
over a period of years for your employes ?—No, 
because they get their furlough at the end. We 
always give the men their furlough after three or 
four years. There is no system in our office of 
allowing furlough to accumulate as in the Civil 
Service, where a man accumulates furlough and 
cannot get it. We see our men get it. 

30195. (Mr. Fisher.) You have a large 
acquaintance amongst educated Indians in 
Bombay ?—Yes. 

30196. And you probably know several 
families who have sent boys to be educated in 
England ?—I do. 

80197. Do you know whether they regard 
that as a generally successful experiment ?—I do 
not know what they regard it as, but I think my¬ 
self it is often a doubtful experiment. 

30198. At what sort of age would they be 
sending their boys to England, fourteen or 
older ?—I think older as a rule, but I am not sure 
about it. 

30199. I was rather asking about boys sent 
to school ?— I had in mind a boy sent Home for 
technical training, but of course if they are sent 
to school they are sent earlier. 

80500. Would you say from your experience 
that it was wiser for an Indian parent to send his 
hoy to England at the age of 19 or at the age 
of 14 ?—I am afraid my experience is nil on that 
subject. 

30201. If you were giving advice to an Indian 
friend as to what age it would be best for him to 
send his boy to England for education what 
advice would you give ?— I have not been asked 
that, and I have not considered it. 

30202. (Mr. Madge.) You have given us the 
opinion that Indians do not possess the adminis¬ 
trative and governing qualities which the English 
have. I should like to have your frank opinion 
from which of two very different standpoints you 
give this view. There is what I may call the 
rabid opinion that thinks, wrongly, as I believe, 
that no good can come out of the Indian Nazareth, 
and there is the other view that considers the 
Government has tried to give the country the 
best officers it can obtain from any source, and 
fears that it cannot rightly appoint more Indians 
than it has already done. From which of those 
two points of view, if either of them, do yon look 
at the question ?— My answer is given entirely on 
the ground of efficiency. As I said in the latter 
part of my answer, I think the time will come. I 
might say that I consider the English are here 
for the good of India, and when the time comes 
that Indians can supplant us in the Government we 
shall be perfectly willing to let them do so. 


30203. You would advance Indians consis¬ 
tently with that view as far as possible ?—Yes. 

30204. Have you any reason for fearing that 
the Government of India has not advanced Indians 
to the full measure of their efficiency ? A com¬ 
plaint is sometimes made that a certain proportion 
has been allotted in certain concessions and that 
the Government have not worked up to the pro¬ 
portion. I am trying to find out the reason why 
the Government have not worked up to that pro¬ 
portion, and therefore I should like to know 
whether you have any reason to believe that the 
Government have not worked up to the full 
proportion for any other reason than that in 
its honest opinion the full measure of efficiency has 
not disclosed itself ?—I have not considered that. 

30205. I should like you to look at the matter 
from this point of view. The English race, 
without any offensive comparison with any other 
races, even European, are supposed to have certain 
practical qualities that make them good colonists, 
and administrators ?—I believe so. 

30206. And that view can be held quite in¬ 
offensively with reference to either European or any 
other races ?—Yes. 

30207. Do you think that if there were any 
serious change in the character of the Government 
it would affect commercial investments ?—Very 
possibly. 

30208. Do you think that European non- 
offieial commercial investments have greatly 
advanced the prosperity of the country and found 
employment for Indian labour in mines and 
factories ’-—Undoubtedly. 

30209. And all those might be affected, if, 
whether rightly or wrongly, European eapital 
thought there had been any serious change in the 
character of the administration ?—Yes, it might be. 

30210. Capital is very sensitive on this 
point ?—Yes. 

80211. Do you employ* domiciled Europeans 
or Anglo-Indians at all ?—Yes, a great many. 

30212. Other things being equal, have you 
found them about as efficient as other employes ? — 
Yes, I am very satisfied with them. 

30213. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) .Just now, I 
think you were inclined to institute a rather fa¬ 
vourable camparison between the Indians you come 
in contact with here and the Indians who go home 
and study in Europe, to the advantage of those 
who have not been to Europe?—It is not un¬ 
favourable to them. 

30214. Are the Indians with whom you come 
into contact chiefly men who are engaged in 
business in Bombay ?—Yes. 

80215. Are they men who for the most part 
have received a University training in India ?— 

I believe so. 

30216. And do you think that, on the whole, as 
far as their business capacity is concerned, they 
compare not unfavourably with those who have 
been Home ?—That is so. 

30217. And in other respects also ?—I think 
they compare very favourably. 

30218. (Sir Murray Hammick.) You said in 

answer to one question that you thought probably 
the system of increasing the Indian element in the 
Civil Service would preferably be done by taking 
experienced men from the Provincial Service and 
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putting them into the Civil Service. I suppose 
really your view of the competition in England 
would be that out of the large number of candi¬ 
dates who come up for that competition in England 
the chances are that the most of them, if they 
could pass, would probably turn out to be average 
efficient administrators for the Civil Service in 
India, and therefore that that examination is really 
an examination for the elimination of a certain 
number of candidates who do not arrive at the 
intellectual standard which the Government think 
necessary. Would that be your view or theory of 
the examination ?—Yes, I think so. 

80219. Do not you think that is about what 
the examination does in England ?—I suppose so. 

30220. On the other hand, with the simulta¬ 
neous examination held in India the same thing 
would not hold. The large majority of candidates 
who came up for that examination would probably 
not be fit to carry out the duties that would fall 
to them as members of the Civil Service, and a 
mere elimination of all who did not arrive at a 
sufficiently high intellectual standard would not 
be a sufficient test for the service ?—I cannot say 
I have thought of that myself. I thought the 
comparison that was put before me was that men 
who had done well in the Provincial Service and 
had nroved their value, were selected on account of 


their fitness while the other men would not have 
proved their value at all. 

30221. Your objection to the entry of Indian 
candidates out here by simultaneous examination 
really, I take it, comes from the feeling that an 
examination is really not a suitable method of 
testing a man's capacity to govern, but that being 
more or less part of the character of almost every 
average English boy it does not much matter 4 
you use the examination in England merely as a 
security that the boy who passes has a certain 
intellectual outlook and intellectual efficiency. On 
the other hand, if you had an examination in this 
country the results would be entirely different 
because you do not start with the same fact that 
yon start with in England, where the great mass 
of boys who come up for the examination would, 
whether they had had an examination or not, be 
fit for the duties the Government were going to 
give them. Is that not very much your opinion ?-»- 
Yes. 

30222. (Mr. Heaton .) Have you given any 
consideration to a proposal that has frequently 
been made that you should take away the J udicial 
appointments from the Civil Service and recruit 
for them separately ?—No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Eao Bahfidur Kagbunath Vyankaji Sabnis. 

Written answers relating to the Indian Civil Service. 

30223. Before beginning to answer the questions, I would state a few facts and principles 
which, I think, have to be borne steadily in view. They are:— 

(i) Stability and permanence of British rule are a sine qud non for the welfare of India. 

(ii) Any measure that has the least tendency to jeopardise its stability or safety has to be 
eschewed. 


(iii) India is a country that has a past history peculiarly its own. Its civilisation is one of 
the oldest. It dates from almost the earliest period known in history and is based mainly on 
the foundation of religion. It has coloured the whole life of the people and has furnished the ribs 
and backbone of the social fabric. 


(iv) The country has been subjected to invasions at different times. The earliest conquerors 
were intellectually vastly superior to the aboriginal tribes and evolved a social system unique 
in the annals of the world. Its main object, as was but natural under the circumstances then 
existing, was permanently to secure the supremacy of the conquering race. The subject tribes 
were reduced to a state of serfdom and formed an element totally separated from the conquerors 
by colour, habit and occupation. Caste hierarchy was finally established and the power thus 
gained has been most carefully guarded, being preserved by jealous legislation of which the 
present Hindu society with its numerous castes and sub-castes is the outcome. Their place 
and status in the present social scale are not, it need hardly he .said, the results of a fair 
competition. They are the outcome of a heavy handicap in life's race. The vast majority of 
the people are intellectually famished and it is necessary to bring them in line with the rest. 
The laissez faire policy hitherto pursued by Government has only tended to accentuate the 
difference. It is not desirable, therefore, to take any measures that would result in widening 
the chasm still further unless they are absolutely necessary in the interest of administration. 


30224 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as gene¬ 
rally satisfactory in principle?—The present 
system of recruitment by open competitive 
examination in England has been working well. 
In principle it is fairly satisfactory. 

30225 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 

H 495—57 


alterations would you suggest ?—The respects in 
which it is faulty and the alterations I would 
suggest will appear from my answers to some 
of the questions below in this respect. [Fide 
answers to questions (8) and (5)]. 

30226 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of "Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
system is not equally suitable for the admission- 
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of Natives of India and other natural-born sub¬ 
jects of His Majesty, as the Natives of India are 
at a disadvantage owing to the examination being 
held only in England. 

30227 (4), Do you consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advan¬ 
tage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ?—It is to the advantage of Indian 
interests, as it gives a wider field of candidates 
from amongst whom the Indian Civil Service 
could be recruited. 

30228 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose?— 
Though the present system of recruitment is not 
quite satisfactory, on the whole it seems the best 
method that can be adopted under the circum¬ 
stances. 

30229 (0). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous ex¬ 
aminations in India and in England, open in both 
cases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 
—In the present political, social and educational 
condition of the Indians, simultaneous examina¬ 
tions held in England and India with a view to 
recruitment of the Indian Civil Service from 
among candidates selected from the combined 
list, are not desirable. Because, (i) for the 
present it is absolutely necessary to have a fixed 
minimum of Europeans in the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice which it might not be possible to maintain 
if selection went entirely by the results in the 
combined lists; (ii) under the present highly 
disproportionate educational equipment of the 
different castes and communities in India, it 
would not be possible to secure a fair distribution 
of posts among them. As I have suggested in 
my opening remarks, the system of simultaneous 
examination will result in intensifying the in¬ 
equalities already existing in Indian society. 

30230 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina¬ 
tion in India, or by means of separate examina¬ 
tions in each province or group of provinces in 
India ? If you favour such a scheme, what pro¬ 
portion do you recommend ?—I am not in favour 
of any separate examinations in India. I, how¬ 
ever, hold that a fixed proportion of vacancies 
should be filled by Natives of India. The 
proportion may gradually be raised to one-fourth. 
It should be liable to revision periodically. The 
recruitment for the present should be by 
nomination, which should be as representative 
as possible, regard, of course, being had to 
efficiency. 

30231 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England ?—Yes. The com¬ 
petitive examination in England should be open 
to all classes and communities. 

30232 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India," as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 


system of promoting to listed posts officers of 
of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend 
in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—The system at present followed, in the 
Bombay Presidency need not be altered for the 
present. So far as can be seen, attempt is being 
made to make the nominations of both fresh 
recruits and of officers from the Provincial 
Service as representative of the interests of 
different communities as is consistent 
with the maintenance of a high standard of 
administrative efficiency. 

30233 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose ?— 
For the present it is not necessary to have a 
separate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
Service. I would, however, recommend the 
appointment of select Pleaders and Barristers of 
not less than ten years’ standing to listed places 
in the Judicial Service. This would be a sup¬ 
plementary method of recruitment from the 
Provincial Service. Besides, importing the best 
legal acumen into the Judicial Service, the 
measure is likely to have a beneficial effect in 
other directions. The Bar is an influential 
factor in most of the public activities and the 
measure is likely to enlist their sympathies in 
favour of Government and lead to more 
harmonious relations between the Government 
and the people. 

30234 ( 12 ). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ’’ in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Yict., c. 3) as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent or of unmixed European descent ? If not 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?—The definition is satis¬ 
factory. But, it should, if possible, be so inter¬ 
preted as to include subjects of Native States. 
If that is not possible, it should be so altered as 
to include them. 

30235 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—The present age-limits (twenty-two to 
twenty-four) should be retained, as they give the 
candidates sufficient time to get a better educa¬ 
tional grounding. 

30236 (14). What, in your opinion, is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India ?—The most suitable age is twenty-five. 

30237 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination?—! would add to the syllabus 
Indian history— 

Ante-British period .... 400 

British period . .... 400 

Hindu and Muhammadan Law , . 600 
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and would assign the same number of marks for 
Sanskrit and Arabic languages and literature as 
for Latin and Greek, that is, 1,100 in all, instead 
of 800 as at present. 

30238 (17). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons?—No. 

80239 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by Statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—Yes. 
The present lists ( vide schedule to the 
Indian Civil Service Act of 1861) are suffi¬ 
cient. I would only add the posts (i) 
Inspector-General of Police and (ii) Police 
Commissioner of Bombay. Men of proved ability 
and merit, who would command the confidence of 
people, are needed for the satisfactory discharge 
of the important duties of these posts. 

30240 (19), Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
civil administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—Yes. Natives of India might be 
admitted to one-fourth of the posts in the Civil 
Service cadre ; three-fourths should be the mini¬ 
mum proportion for Europeans. 

30241 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—Yes. 

30242 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ? —No. 

30243 (22). If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
reintroduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted?—No. 

30244 (23). Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers, or extended to the recruitment of 
selected officers from other Indian services ?— 
I am not in favour of recruitment of either kind 
of officers. 

30245 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed iisted-posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—I approve the 
system. Care, of course, has to be taken in 
making proper selection. 

30246 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed-posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service f—Yes. 

30247 (27). Is the class of posts listed suita¬ 
ble ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes, and why ?—Yes. 


30248 (28). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers Ho 
the foregoing questions ?—I would only add that 
if it be decided to hold a simultaneous examina¬ 
tion, for some years to come, at any rate, it 
should be a close examination open to backward 
classes only. This may tend to level up to some 
extent the highly uneven social organisation 
that is peculiar to India. 

30249 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
service ? —Yes. 

80250 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—One 
year’s probation in England is enough. I am 
not sufficiently well-informed regarding the 
nature of the work done during the period of 
probation and the training subsequently received 
to be able to answer questions (81) to (35). 

80251 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi¬ 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ? — 
Very few Europeans talk in vernacular with 
persons knowing English and so the latter have 
seldom any opportunity of testing their know¬ 
ledge of vernacular languages. With the spread 
of English education it is but natural that less 
need should be felt of the knowledge of these 
languages. Moreover, officers cannot be expect¬ 
ed to master three or four vernacu lar languages. 
If it were possible to confine their work to dis¬ 
tricts speaking one language only, there would 
not be much difficulty in learning that language 
well; as it is, if special promotion be given for 
proficiency in the vernaculars, it is possible to 
raise the standard of knowledge in the service. 

30252 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch ?—Selection of members for the Judicial 
Service should be made without loss of time, t.«. 
within about two years of their joining the 
service. After selection, they should pass a 
rigorous test in law. Special facilities should be 
afforded to them to gain both practical and 
theoretical knowledge and the Judicial Service 
should be made more tempting by better prospects 
of promotion than in Revenue and other 
branches of Executive service. 

30253 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ?—I think the 
studies prescribed for the LL.B. examination 
will generally serve the purpose with some 
alterations. 

30254 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the judicial branch ? If so, 
please give details ?—Before taking up appellate 
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■work they should have opportunities of dispos¬ 
ing of original civil cases. 

30255 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?—If 

S ossible, the training of persons other than 
tatives of India should be so directed as to give 
them an intimate knowledge of the past social 
history and the peculiar traits and idiosyncrasies 
of the different communities in India. 

80266 (41). If you have recommended thein- 
roduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment 
in England, please state what system of proba¬ 
tion and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited ?—-"When selection is made from the 
Provincial Service of men of tried ability and 
merit, no system of probation is necessary. If 
men are selected by the results of a simultaneous 
examination in India, it will be absolutely 
necessary that they should be under probation 
in England for a period of two years. There 
they should have opportunities of mixing freely 
with Europeans belonging to higher grades of 
society and studying their civic institutions. 

80257 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent? If so, 
please state your proposals?-—No. 

80258 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—It will be desirable to increase 
the salaries proportionately so as not to put to 
a loss officers already in receipt of the allowance. 
The new scale of salaries should fce made appli¬ 
cable to all, including those who may not be in 
receipt of the allowance now. 

30259 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding li.sted-posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
what rates do you suggest for the various grades 
of the service ?—Yes. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

80260 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Besolution No. 3046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 19CO, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—The rules are quite suitable for the 
present. 

80261 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your province suitable, or have you any 


recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
They are suitable. 

30262 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the province to 
which it belongs ?—Yes, unless there be 
difficulty in securing a fair number of suitable 
candidates. 

30268 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—I do not think they are duly repre¬ 
sented. It is desirable to take measures to 
secure adequate representation though not at 
the cost of efficiency. I think colleges should 
he asked to give names of suitable candidates 
representing different communities, bringing to 
the special notice of Government men of calibre 
from the backward classes. 

30264 (55), Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state your objection, and what 
other arrangements you recommend ?—Yes. 

30265 (56). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? 
If not, please state your views ?—I think that 
there should he some increase in the number of 
officers in the higher grades. The number of 
appoint ments in the grade of 200 of Second- 
Class Sub-Judges is much too large. If possible, 
it may be reduced and the number in the higher 
grades increased. But, the difficulty will dis¬ 
appear altogether if the radical remedy of time- 
scale for promotions be adopted. 

30266 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in 
what direction ?—The Executive and Judicial 
functions are separated in all civil and higher 
grades of criminal work. It is only in the 
magisterial criminal work that there is a combi¬ 
nation of the two functions. It is not that it 
results in miscarriage of justice, though it may 
not he impossible to meet with isolated instances 
of injustice due to such combination. I think 
there are hardly two opinions on the abstract 
question of the justice and propriety of the 
separation of the Executive and Judicial func¬ 
tions. If funds are available, such separation is 
desirable. But, if I were asked whether the 
available funds should be applied to such separa¬ 
tion or to the extension of primary education or 
improvement in village sanitation, I would, 
without hesitation, give preference to the two 
latter. 

30267 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ The Provincial Civil Service ? ” 
If not, what would you suggest ?—Yes. 

30268 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a- 
consideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed ? If not, what principle do you 
recommend ?— I think, in fixing such salaries, two 

considerations should be borne in mind_(i) 

securing efficient men for the service and 
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(ii) enabling them to live in a style suited to the 
dignity of their office. 

30269 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifi¬ 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—Yes, no altera¬ 
tion is necessary for the present except in the 
number of appointments in the different grades 
which may be revised, or the alternative 
measures suggested in my reply to question 
(56) adopted. 

30270 (61). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—Yes. 

30271 (62). Have you any proposals to make 
with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do you 
regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian services as 
suitable ?—No, I think they are suitable. 


rule. Officers actually incapacitated for work -7 
may be compelled to retire. I have known" 
officers, though not many, who have enjoyed 
pensions more than 20 years after their retire¬ 
ment. In such cases. Government lose doubly. ^ 
They lose pecuniarily to the extent of the 
amount representing the pension, and the service 
loses the benefit of the ripe experience and 
knowledge of such officers. The keeping of 
such men in service for a longer period will, of 
course, affect the prospects of promotion of junior ’ 
members of the service; but as suggested by me 
[vide reply to question (56)], if the time-scale 
of promotion to different grades be introduced in 
all graded service, the difficulty will be avoided 
and the prospect of promotion will no longer be 
a matter of chance. Men of distinguished 
capacity and character or exceptional industry- 
may receive special recognition by being pro¬ 
moted before the proper time. This may add a 
little to the expenditure, but the savings 
effected in pension may cover such additional 
expense. The details will have to be worked 
out, but the trouble spent in doing so will, I 1 
think, be amply repaid. 


30272 (63). Are you satisfied with the present 30278 (64). Are you satisfied with the 
system of superannuation pensions for officers of existing organisation of the Provincial Civil 
the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please say Service ? If not, please state what alternative 1 
what modifications you would suggest, and on organisation you consider desirable, and explain’ 
what grounds ?—I think compulsory retirement fully your views, making any suggestions that- 
after the age of 55 should not be a hard and fast appear to you to be suitable ?—Yes. 

Rao Bahadur Raghu.vaih Yyankaji Sabnis, called and examined. 


30274. {Chairman.') Can you tell us what 
your taste is ?—I am a Kayasthd Prabhu. 

30275. What position do you occupy?—I am 
now Diwan of Kolhapur. 

80276. Have you held that position for long?— 
For about 13 years. 

30277. You are opposed to the institution of 
simultaneous examinations, and think that three- 
fourths of the posts of the Indian Civil Service should 
be filled by Europeans and the remaining 25 per 
cent, by recruitment in India. Would you recruit 
in India through the medium of a competitive 
examination ?—No. 

30278. Can you explain what course you 
would take for that recruitment?—Nomination 
or selection. 

30279. Combined with any qualifying exa¬ 
mination?—A proper selection of well educated 
persons. 

80280. What kind of qualifying examination 
would you suggest ?—The University examinations 
would be the qualifying educational tests. 

80281. You would select from the graduates ?— 
Yes. 

30282, What kind of body would you insti¬ 
tute to make the nominations ?—The present Board 
that nominates will do equally well, the Secretaries 
and the Government. 

80283. The Local Government ?—Yes. 

30284. Would you nominate from each Pro¬ 
vince through its Local Government ?— Yes, I have 
suggested in one of my answers that the names 
might be put forward by the College authorities. 


30285. You would leave the door open in 
England for any Indians to enter in that way ?— 
Yes. 

30286. Do you think that Indians recruited 
in the way you suggest would be regarded as - 
holding the same position and status in the Indian 
Civil Service as those who entered through the 
competitive examination in England ?—No. 

30287. Do you think it would be injurious 
to the service to contain two classes?—Perhaps it 
would be a little. 

30288. Do you suggest that the candidates 
who are nominated in India should go for a period 
of probation to England ?—No. 

80289. They should be nominated in India 
and go direct into the service?—Yes. My proposal 
is for nomination from amongst the members of 
the Provincial Service. 

30290. Do not you think a course of training 
at an English University would be advisable for 
those candidates before they entered the service ?— 

I do not think it is necessary. 

30291. What kind of training would you 
give them ?—They are to be nominated from 
amongst the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service, those members who have had experience 
of that service. 

30292. The whole 25 per cent, you have alluded 
to are to come by selection from the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. I have also referred to selections 
from amongst pleaders, and that is the only 
exception I have made. ’ 

30293. You would allow some Pleaders to be 
recruited : otherwise, the whole of your recruitment 
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would come through the Provincial Service ?— 
Yes. 

30294. That would mean the abolition of the 
listed posts ?—No, I would leave them. The men 
are to be selected from the Provincial Service and 
are to be promoted to the listed-posts and the 
listed posts will consist of the 25 per cent, which I 
propose should be the minimum for Indians. 

30295. You do not propose to recruit into the 
Indian Civil Service but to the listed-posts ?—Yes, 
and the listed-posts would be composed of 25 per cent. 

202J6. You do not propose that the listed- 
posts should be absorbed into the Indian Civil 
Service ?—No 

30297. They are to remain as they are?—• 
Yes. 

30298. Unless, of course, more candidates came 
through the London door, the pests held by 
Indians in the Indian Civil Service would not be 
increased ? - Not more than 25 per cent. 

30299. For the present, you do not think it is 
necessary to have a separate method of recruitment 
for the Indian Civil Service?—No; unless the 
■exigencies of the service require it, but, for the 
present, I do not think it is necessary. 

, 89300. Do you consider that the experience an 
Indian Civil Service officer obtains on the Exe- 
eutive side is of value to him when he joins the 
Judicial Branch ?—Yes, it is, 

80301. You think that a man should join 
the Judicial Service after two years' 5 Executive 
experience. Is not this period rather short ?—It 
is, but we have to make a choice between two 
evils, if I may so call them. 

30302. Do you see an evil in an officer remain¬ 
ing on tfie Executive side for four, five, or six 
years ?—I think if he stays there for a longer time 
he will not be quite fit for a Judicial post. I think 
four or five y ears may not have much effect, but if 
it is more I think it will be. 

80303. So that, on the whole perhaps, bifur¬ 
cation after five years might be preferable to two 
years ?—Yes. 

30304. You are in favour of affording special 
facilities to officers who are selected for the Judicial 
Service to enable them to become efficient in their 
work ?—Yes. 

30305. In your answer to question (28) you 
say, that if it should be decided to hold a simultan¬ 
eous examination it should be for some years to 
come a close examination open to the backward 
classes only. What is your particular object in 
suggesting that this examination should be limited 
to the backward classes?—My idea is that there 
should be more persons in the service from amongst 
the backward classes for a certain number of years 
to come, and as far as possible they should be 
encouraged by giving them facilities, and this 
would be one of the special facilities, that they 
alone for some years to come should be allowed to 
appear for this examination. 

80306. What would be the classes which would 
come under this category ?—The Mardthas, the 
R&jputs, the Lingaits, the Jains, &c., who are all 
backward classes. 

80307. Your examination would be limited 
to candidates drawn from those particular 
classes ? — Yes. 

30308. And the more educated classes would be 
excluded?—They would have the open door in 
England. 


30309. Do you think that such a proposal 
would have, as you call it, a levelling-up effect ?— 
Yes. 

30310. Might it not also have rather a 
levelling-down effect regarded from the point of 
view of efficient administration?—It is an 
attempt at levelling-up not levelling-down- I 
want to raise the other classes to the level of the 
educated classes. 

30311. You do not think there would be any 
danger that in your attempt to level up you 
might run the risk of levelling down the efficiency 
of the administration ?—No, I do not see how it 
can be so because they will have to pass the same 
examinations. 

30312 You say that the junior branches of the 
Provincial Judicial Service are paid too low and 
you would like to see a grade of Sub-Juilge 3 at 
Rs. 200 ?—Yes, second class Sub-Judge. 

30313. And you would like to see the grade 
of second class Sub-Judge, which numbers at 
present 41, materially decreased? -Yes, It takes 
a long time for officers in that grade to reach the 
higher grade. 

30314. On an average how long would you 
say an officer takes to get up to the Rs. 300 
grade ?—I think it takes about 12 years. 

30315. Would you remedy this by increasing 
the second and the first grades or would you 
prefer to see a time-scale right through ?—I would 
prefer the time-scale. 

30316. Would you retain the fourth grade, 
or would you like to sea, what some witnesses 
have suggested, the absorption of the fourth grade 
at Rs. 450 into the third grade ?—If it coufd be 
abolished so much the better. 

30317. Would you say from your experience 
that the officers recruited to the judicial Branch 
of the Provincial Service are all of a good 
standard and calibre ?—Yes. ° 

30318. . (Sir Murray Hammck.) Have you 
ever been in England ?—Yes. 

30319. What was your career be'ore you 
were Diwan?— I was Chief Revenue Officer in the 
same State for some time and Chief Secretary to 
His Highness the Maharajah; before that, I was 
in the Educational Service under the British 
Government. 

30320. I take it from your evidence that you 
fear if simultaneous examinations were instituted 
two results would happen. One would be that 
the British element in the service would be 
eliminated to an extent you do not want to see 
and the other is that it would be eliminated by 
one class of Indian, namely, the Brtthman of 
Western India, and that also you do not want to 
see ?—Yes. 

30321. Can you tell us whether there is any 
feeling at present throughout your part of the 
Deccan, and especially, the South of the Deccan 
against the Brdhman caste ?—Yes. 

30322. There is a considerable movement is 
there ?~Yes. 

30328. I understand that the Lingait 3 have 

a strong movement in that direction?_Thev 

have. 

30324. And there is another large clasp of 
people in other districts who have established a 

f 1 
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society for the purpose of resisting the Brahman 
influence?—They have. 

30325. In your opinion, if simultaneous 
examinations were brought about, there is consider¬ 
able danger that in a very short time the English 
element would to a great extent suffer owing to the 
educated classes of this country getting the greater 
number of appointments through the examina¬ 
tion ?—There is that possibility. 

30326. With regard to your idea of selecting 
from the Provinc'al Service, I understand you 
would like to see the Indian element increased by 
practically making the Provincial Service a kind 
of probationary period in order that the Govern¬ 
ment might estimate the quality of the officers in 
the Provincial Service and then put them into 
listed posts ? - Yes. 

30327. Have you thought out at all the 
difference between putting a man into the Civil 
Service itself and putting him into a listed-post ? 
At present, the Provincial man who is put into a 
listed-post, say a District Judgeship, cannot be 
anything more than a District Judge, and if he 
is put into a Colleetorate he cannot be anything 
more than a Collector: he is given that post and that 
post only. Bat supposing, the suggestion was made 
that officers in the Provincial Service should be 
chosen after one or two years’ trial and put in as 
Assistant Collectors or as Assistant Judges, and 
allowed to rise in the service exactly as the members 
of the service now rise, would you approve such a 
scheme as that ?—■ Yes. 

80328. By that means the men who are put 
into tho service would get their rank and status 
exactly as if they had entered through the com¬ 
petitive door?—Yes. 

30329. You would approve of a system of 
that kind ?—-Yes. 

30330. At the same time you would like to 
see a certain number of Judicial appointments 
given to members of the Bar. Have you thought 
out any proportion that you would like to give 
to the Bar ?—I have not thought of any propor¬ 
tion, but I should think it will all depend upon 
the number of members from the Provincial Service 
that will be available. If there is a smaller 
number available we might take a larger number 
from the Bar. 

30331. Do you think you would get good 
pleaders with considerable practice to take the 
appointment of an Assistant Judge, or would you 
recruit them directly as Judges ?—As Assistant 
Sessions Judges. 

30332. Do you think you would get men 
from the Bar ?—I should think so. 

3J333. Is the idea of bringing in these men 
from the Bar for the purpose of improving the 
service or for the purpose of improving the 
prospects of the Bar ?—I think both. 

30334. From what you have seen of Civilians 
at the present day you think there has been no 
deterioration, as far as you can see, in the stamp 
of young men who are coming out to India 
now ?—I have not much experience of them. 

30335. But in any case you would like to see 
the modern Civilian coming out better equipped 
in the sense of knowing more about the people, 
their customs, their religions, and their habits, and 
able to take a more sympathetic view of them? — 
Yes. 

30836. And for that purpose you would like 
to see the training in England improved ?—Yes. 


80337. ( Sir Valentine Chirol.) With regard 
to what you say as to the results of simultaneous 
examinations increasing the influence of particular 
castes and classes in this country, does that arise 
from personal knowledge of the drawbacks due to 
the ascendancy of those classes ?—Yes. 

30338. You come from a country where tho 
interests of the Indian masses have suffered within 
much more recent times probably than any other 
part of the country from the ascendancy of those 
classes ? —Yes. 

30339. Therefore, you hold that the interests 
of those classes from which the great masses of 
what are called the Western educated Indians are 
recruited, are not always in harmony with tho 
interests of the Indian masses?—Quite so. 

30340. You desire that an Englishman should 
come out, if anything, better equipped than at 
present, and with a greater knowledge of Indian 
conditions ?—Yes. 

30341. Is that in order that the English 
Civilian who comes out here should be better 
equipped to obtain a knowledge of Indian interests 
from (he masses of Indian people, from what yon 
call the backward classes, than solely from the 
educated classes who are best acquainted with the 
English ?-—Yes, that is what I mean. 

30342. Do you consider that, at present, the 
English Civilian is sometimes, or generally, more 
conversant and more sympathetic with the 
interests of the Indian masses than the members of 
the higher classes to whom you refer ?—I think so. 

30343. The English Civilian takes a greater 
interest in the welfare of the masses than the 
majority of members of those higher classes ?— 
I think so. 

30344. In the State in which you are serving 
now there has been of late years a distinct 
conflict between the aspirations of the backward 
classes to emancipate themselves from their posi¬ 
tion of inferiority and the higher classes ?—Yes. 

80345. And you believe that iu such a con¬ 
flict the best assistance the masses can derive will 
be derived from the English official and the main¬ 
tenance of British influence in India ?—Yes. 

30346. Therefore, you believe that the ascen¬ 
dancy of British influence in the administration is 
esseutial in the interests of the masses of thia 
country ?—I do. 

30347. (Mr. Madge .) In clause 3 of your 
Memorandum, you make the profoundly true 
remark that Indian civilisation is based mainly on 
the foundation of religion. One class of Indiana 
might conscientiously adopt Western sanctions 
and standards, and another class of Indians may 
adhere to Indian standards and sanctions. What do 
you think are the prospects of a man retaining use¬ 
ful influence with his countrymen if he takes 
neither of these courses but just stands between 
them?—I think he will have some influence, but 
not much, with the masses. 

3034S. Iu answer to question (11) you say that 
for the present it is not necessary to have a 
a separate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
Service. Do you say that because you think that 
during the earlier period of a Civilian’s career he 
acquires valuable experience from his general duties 
which become of use to him later ?—That is one 
of the reasons. 

30349. But in answer to question (57) you say, 
that if funds are available such separation is 
desirable. I think you say that there are hardly 
two opinions on the abstract question of the justica 
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and propriety of the separation of the Executive 
and the Judicial functions. These two notions 
need not be contradictory ; you may be contrasting 
the abstract with the concrete and the practical. 
Is it that you think the separation should take 
place at a later stage than some people advocate, 
or do you think it is desirable in the abstract to 
consider public sentiment ?—Yes, if that is done 
it will be considering public sentiment. 

30850. Is that your main reason ?—Yes. 

30351. In answer to question (11) you speak 
of a supplementary method of recruitment from 
Pleaders and Barristers and say that the measure 
would be likely to have a beneficial effect in other 
directions because the Bar is an influential factor 
in most of the public activities. I ask for 
information without any preconception on the 
matter: do you think that Barristers and the legal 
profession, generally, have taken any active part in 
the moral or economic advance of the masses ?—I 
think they have. 

30352. A man’s beneficial influential character 
in the community depends rather on the service 
he renders without pay, from a public spirit, than 
his actual professional service ?—I think that is so. 

30353. As regards the Statutory Civilian, 
whose restoration you would not approve, do you 
think that the system was bad in itself or that 
the selections were unfortunate ?—I think some of 
the selections were unfortunate; I cannot say 
that the system was bad in itself. 

30354. Apart from the system of competitive 
examination, is there any method of enlisting in 
the public service men of undoubted character 
who exist in this country ? Have you formed 
any idea of any plan of getting such men of charac¬ 
ter and talent into the service ?—It is difficult to 
get such men, 

30355. It is difficult, but I should be thankful 
if yon had any opinion on the subject ?—My 
opinion is that it is difficult to get men of that 

stamp. 

30356. Bo you mean they are so wedded to 
one system of thought and feeling that they can 
not be brought to change it for our more scientific 
rule ?—There are not many persons thoroughly 
fitted for the duties they have to perform, and 
therefore it is difficult. We may get a few men 
here and there. I think the old system failed 
because there was not a field to select from and 
Government had to make a selection of persons 
from a very limited field, and probably those who 
were selected did not prove a success. 

80357. Every now and then we come across a 
splendid character who has risen to eminence out of 
Government service, and we think what a grand 
thing it would have been if he could have been 
brought earlier into the service. You cannot help 
ns to find any system of bringing in such people ?— 
No. 

80358. (Mr. Fisher.) In the State of Kolhapur 
are the Executive and Judicial functions united or 
separated ?—They are not quite united in the same 
way as they are united in British districts. For 
instance, our District Magistrate has only the 
duties of a District Magistrate and not the duties 
of an Executive officer, like the Collector here; 
whereas, our Sub-divisional Magistrates and 
Mamlatdars have to perform both duties. In 
some cases, they are united and in others they are 
separate. 


30359. Is there any feeling iu Kolhdpur that 
the separation should be carried further?—Not 
much, so far as I know. 

30360. The question does not excite any 
interest ?—No. 

30361. I gather that you your;elf, while hold 
ing that there is an abstract case for the separation 
of the Judicial and the Executive functions, think 
in the first place that there is no great actual 
injury resulting from the present state of things, 
and in the second that the process will be costly ?— 
"Yes. 

30362. You think that the money might 
better be spent in other ways ?—Yes. 

80363. Can you give me any idea as to why 
and how it costs money to separate the Judicial 
and the Executive functions ?—We shall have to 
appoint so many different officers; the work that 
is done by one officer at present will have to bo 
distributed among two officers, and to make the 
officers efficient they will both have to move about 
in the districts. 

30364. Would there be any further expend¬ 
iture in respect of keeping two offices instead of 
one, and so on ?—Not that I can think of. 

80365. (Mr. Macdonald.) Were you educated' 
in England or did you only just visit England ?— 
I was only in England for a few months on a 
visit. 

30366. So that, whatever, you have done as an 
administrator in defending the lower classes 
against the Brahmans has not been done on 
account of your having received an English educa¬ 
tion ?—No. 

30367. Have the Brdhmans against whom 
you have been complaining, been educated in 
England ?—No. 

30368. They have beeu educated in Indian 
Universities as a rule ?—Yes. 

30369. So that, they would be the sort of 
people who would probably benefit by simultaneous 
examinations ?—Yes. 

30370. Why do you suggest that the separation 
between the Executive and the Judicial functions 
should take place if there is no grievance at 
present ?—I have not suggested it j I simply said, 
that looking at the question from an abstract point 
of view the thiug worked out in that way, but 
that, for the present, it is not necessary to separate 
the Judicial and the Executive. 

30371. When you expressed an opinion that 
a separation should take place between the Judicial 
and the Executive functions you put forward that 
opinion as an abstract question of justice and. 
propriety ?—I put it forward as an abstract 
question, as practically it is not possible I think. 

3087 2. Does it give rise at all to a suspicion 
that justice is not always done ?—Yes, that is 
possible in some cases. 

30373. But do you find, on the part of the 
public that you come in touch with, that there is 
this suspicion about it ?—Only in some cases, not 
generally, and especially where Executive officers 
are concerned with decisions in a case. 

£0374. Is that a& all frequent?—No, it is 
very rare. 

30375. (Mr. Sit/.) In your answer to question. 
(18) you suggest that the post of Inspector- 
General of Police and the post of Police Commis¬ 
sioner in Bombay should be included in the schedule 
of posts reserved for the Indian Civil Service. 
Why do you want those included ?—I think if those 
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posts are held by members of the Civil Service 
there will be greater confidence in the administra¬ 
tion of the Police. 

30376. Yon wish to prohibit the appointment 
of officers of the Police Service to those appoint¬ 
ments ?—Yes. 

80377. (Mr. Chaubal.) Do you want to have 
the post of Inspector-General of Police reserved 
for the Indian Civil Service because you consider 
the members of the Indian Civil Service are expert 
in Police administration, more so than persons who 
have been traired to Police work in the Police 
Department?—No, it is not for that. 

30878. What is your reason for saying that 
those places should be reserved for the Indian Civil 
Service when the Indian Civil Service training does 
not necessarily involve any special training in that 
department ?—I am speaking with reference to the 
people. I think the people will have more con¬ 
fidence, because persons belonging to the Police 
Department are more or less looked upon wit h a 
sort of suspicion. 

30879. How often do people come in contact 
with the Inspector-General of the Police ?—They do 
not come in contact with him. 

38S80. The public as a general rule come in 
contact with the lower officers of the Police ?— 
Yes. 

303S1. I hen it is more necessary that the 
lower posts of the Police Service should be manned 
by Indian civilians than that the Inspector- 
General should belong to that Service ?— I think 
the person at the head of the administration should 
be an Indian Civil Servant. 

30882. W'ith regard to the employment of 
Indians in the Indian Civil Service, I take it 
that ycur one-fourth is the limit of the employ¬ 
ment of Indians from all sources ?—Yes. 

30383. What would you do if the English 
competition door allowed more than one-fourth to 
enter ?— That is quite separate; I do not include 
that. 

30384. You have said that according to your 
opinion one-fourth is to be the number of Indians 
in the Indian Civil Service : what would you do 
if under the present open competition system in 
London more than one-fourth passed ?—-That is 
irrespective of the one-fourth. I say let them come 
in by the open door in England in any numbers. 

80385. Whatever number came through the 
open door, even if that number was larger still, 
you wculd have this additional one-fourth ?—Yes. 

80386. Did I understand you to say that the 
one-fourth, which was to be recruited from the 
Provincial Service and do identically the same work 
which the Indian Civil Servant doeB, was to be 
paid two-thirds ?—Yes. 

30387. Why do you make that differentia¬ 
tion ?—I do not think they have - spent as much 
as the persons who came out from England, and, 
generally speaking, I believe their standard of 
living here will not he so high as that of those who 
have passed in England. 

30388. You would rather see the bifurcation 
between the Executive and Judicial functions occur 
as early as possible ?—Yes. 

8C889. You suggest two years ?—Yes. 

30390. In answer to a question put to you 
by Sir Murray Hammick you said, you would not 
mind if it became five years; what is passing in 
your mind when you limit it either to five years or 
two years, and why do you object to its being 
eight or ten years ? If the experience is very useful 
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I suppose the more you get of it the better ?—No. 

30891. Why do you think a larger amount of 
time spent in Executive work would be undesir¬ 
able ?—I think it may rather interfere with the 
acquiring of that J udicial frame of mind which is 
necessary. 

80892. Your idea is that the bifurcation 
should take place before the officer’s mind has lest 
its Judicial frame and before the Executive frame 
of mind has taken complete hold of him ?—Yes. 

30393. Can you tell me how the interests of 
the Brahmans in the administration of the country 
are opposed to the interests of the masses ? 
Taking into consideration, the work done in the 
administration of the country by Indian Civil 
Servants, and assuming that all your one-fourth 
were Brdhmans, how are their interests in conflict 
with the interests of the millions we are speaking 
cf ?—I am not quite sure that I said what you are 
putting to me now. What I think, I said, was 
that the backward classes should be taken into the 
administration in larger numbers, and that unless 
that was done there would be no levelling-up. 
They remain too far below, and it is useless to 
raise the superstructure unless the foundations are 
widened and strengthened. 

30394, What is the object of levelling-up as 
you say ?—The object is to raise India to a higher 
level. Unless you level up some classes who are 
at the bottom there cannot be any general rise. 
All the people of India must be more or less on a 
par. 

30395. Do you think that at present there is 
material from the backward olasses to give efficient 
service in the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, we shall 
get them. 

30396. In the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

30897. Whatever proportion you fix in your 
mind, you think it will be to the interest of the 
country to have some recruited from the backward 
classes?—I do not mean at present, but that we 
shall get them by-and-by. 

80398; And you would suppress the legitimate 
aspirations of the other communities ?—Certainly 
not. 

30399. Do you or do you not believe that 
under the influence of Western education in India 
a type of Indian is being evolved who is absolutely 
free from class and sectional bias ?-—Not many. 

30400. But do you not believe that this type of 
Indian is being formed in the country ?—Yes. 

30401. And that the number of that type 
is gradually increasing ?—Yes. 

30402. And that the educated Indians who 
go to England and reside there for a certain time, 
and study British institutions are practically free 
from this sectional bias ?—Yes. _ 

30403. You would have no objection to such men 
forming a part of the Indian Civil Service whatever 
caste they might originally belong to ?—No. 

30404. May I know why you think the 
simultaneous examination would necessarily result 
in bringing people in from one class only ?—-From 
the results of the University examinations. I 
think they would be much like those who come 
through the University examinations now. 

30405. Do you think that the London 
examination is now bringing out people from one 
class ?—I do not think I said anything like that. 

80406. You do not think that through the 
English door a majority of one class of people 
come out ?—They may, but not in such large 
numbers. 
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30407. Is there a large number of people 
belonging to one class coming through the 
English door ?—No. 

30408. Then why are you afraid that a 
simultaneous examination would result in any¬ 
thing else?—So many people have not the means of 
going to England, and those who are unable, owing 
to their poverty and other causes, will go in in large 
numbers for the simultaneous examination held 
here, that is to say, all the advanced classes. 

30409. What you mean is that the poor but 
intelligent boys are kept back at present ?—Yes, 

30410. But do you think: that poverty is only 
confined to one class ? Can you not find it 
amongst the Muhammadans and others ?—Ye3. 

30411. Then why do you think it is only poor 
men of only one class that will come in ?—Because, 
they are more intelligent. 

30413. Have you enquired how many Muham¬ 
madans have got through by the English door?-— 
No. 

30413. With regard to your answer to 
question (86), has there been any deterioration in 
the knowledge of the vernaculars ?—I am afraid I 
cannot speak with much personal knowledge of 
that. 

30414. I simply asked because the last part of 
your answer suggests a suspicion that there is 
deterioration ?—If it does I think that is not what 
I meant, because I do not know much about it. 

80415. You do not feel competent to give any 
opinion on that -point ? ---That is so. 

30416. Are these opinions which you have 
given your personal opinions or the opinions of your 
Durbar ?—My personal opinions. 

30417. With regard to your answer to 
question (57), about the separation of the Judicial 
and the Executive, am I right in assuming that 
you are answering those questions from your 
impressions of what yon remember when you were 
in British India?—Yes, and from what I am 
seeing now, because I often go into British India. 

30418. Your going into British India in the 
way in which you do now is surely no help to 
yon ?—I come into contact with the people in 
British India. 

30439. But, your knowledge of the people and 
of those engaged in the work is not now what it 
was when you were in British India?—No, it 
cannot be. 

30420. Generally, in connection with your 
official duties, you do not come into contact with 
the Civil Service at all now in your present 
office ?—No. 

30421. You have not much to do with Sub* 
divisional Magistrates and Collectors?—No. 

8Q422. As a matter of fact, do you know that 
this grievance about the combination of the 
Judicial and the Executive has been felt in the 
Bombay Presidency for a long time past ?—Yes. 

30433. Are Mdmlatd&rs and Subordinate 
Judges men of the same social status and posi¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

30424. Why do you think there should be 
this long-standing complaint against one class of 
officers and no complaint against the other class of 
officers ? The S ibordinate Judges have been 
doing one kind of Judicial work and the Mdmlat- 
ddrs have been doing another kind of Judicial 
work: why is it that the people complain of the 
combination in one class of parsons and do not 
complain with regard to the other class ?—There 
is a combination only in the case of the.Mamlatddrs. 


80425. But, what would it matter to the 
people if a man taught in a school for two hours 
and then did some other work. Is not this at the 
bottom of the complaint: that they find the com¬ 
bination is not working satisfactorily?—Yes. 

30426. ( Sir Theodore Morison.) I understand 

that your recommendations to this Commission 
amount to having one-quarter of the Indian Civil 
Service open to Indians in the Provincial Service 
and recruitment from the Bar to tbe Judicial 
Branch ?—Yes. 

30427. You think that would be a fair and 
reasonable way of meeting the aspirations of 
Indians ? —Yes. 

30428. And' you recommend the Commission 
to adopt that course ?—Yes. 

30429. Can you tell us how that is likely to be 
received by the Indian public. Would they con - 
sider it lamentably insufficient or would they con¬ 
sider it very generous?—I think opinion would be 
divided ; some would consider it insufficient and 
some would agree with me that it was fairly 
sufficient all things considered. 

30430. Is that the warmest praise that 
would be likely to be extended to it ?—I think so. 

30431. Yon give this as your own recom¬ 
mendation and not as one which you think has a 
large body of public opinion behind it ?—Possibly 
not. 

80432. ( Lord Ronaldihay.) With regard to 
your answer to question (11), do you think that the 
attractions of the Service would be sufficient to 
induce what you describe as the best legal acumen 
to leave tbe Bar and to take up these posts that 
you suggest should be thrown open to the Bar ?— 
I think we should be able to get persons of good 
legal acumen from the Bar. 

30433. But do you think we should get the 
best men at the Bar to take up these posts ?—Not 
the best. 

30434. The attractions would not be sufficiently 
great to bring the best men from the Bar ?— 
No. . a 

30435. You say in answer to question (40) 
that, if possible, the training of persons other than 
Natives of India should be so directed as to give 
them an intimate knowledge of the past social his¬ 
tory and the peculiar traits and idiosyncrasies of the 
different communities in India. I am not quite 
clear how you propose to give the men this par¬ 
ticular training? -By giving them opportunities 
of mixing with the people by joining social clubs, 
and also by reading literature giving them informa¬ 
tion about the evolution of Indian society. 

30436. Do yon advocate the preparation of 
text-books ?—There are already books dealing 
with those questions. I think they might also 
get information by actual contact with Indian 
people in any social clubs wherever they may be. 

30437. Under the present system of train¬ 
ing do not the young civilians when they first 
come out from England go into the district and 
mix among the people under the supervision of the 
District Officer?—I am not quite sure whether* 
they mix to the extent which they ought to, and 
I think greater opportunities should be given 
them to get a more intimate knowledge by mixing 
with the different communities and freely convers¬ 
ing with them. 

30438. Can you give us any practical sugges¬ 
tion for achieving your object ?—The only practical 
suggestion that occurs to me is their actually- 
joining some of these clubs. 
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30439. You think they should become mem¬ 
bers of native clubs at the District head-quarters, 
and that sort of thing ? —Yes. 

30440. Do you think the clubs would be 
willing to make them members ?—I think so. 

30441. With regard to your scheme for 
granting to Indians greater facilities for occupying 
superior posts, the scheme which you suggested 
was one of extended listed-posts, but when answer¬ 
ing Sir Murray Hammick you agreed with his 
suggestion that instead of extending the number 
of listed posts you should promote these men from 
the Provincial Civil Service into the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Service itself?—I was not quite 
aware of the difference that was explained to me. 

80442. But do you perceive the difference 
now ?—Yes, I think I do. 

30443, A man who is promoted to a listed 
post is promoted t<? that post only ?—Yes. 

30444, A man who is promoted to the cadre 
of the Indian Civil Service would be eligible to 
occupy any of the superior posts for which he 
might be considered to be fit ?—Yes. 

30445. There is a considerable distinction 
between the two systems ?— -Yes. 

30446. Which of those two systems do you 
prefer ?—The latter. 

80447. By which you promote a man to the 
cadre of the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

30448. If you did that you would be giving 
him the same pay as an Indian Civilian and putting 
him altogether on precisely a similar status ?—Not 
as regards the pay. In all other respects they 
would be in the same position as members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

30449. But if you do not pay a man the same 
for doing the same work do you think he would be 
regarded by the Public as a member of the higher 
Service, or would he not be regarded as occupying 
a rather different position ?—There will be that 
feeling of course. 

80450. Would not that be rather a disadvant¬ 
age ?—It would. 

30451. And if you were to give these men 
whom you promoted from the Provincial Service 
the same pay and treated them in every other 
respect as members of the Indian Civil Service 
cadre, do you think they would be then regarded 
on precisely the same footing as other members of 
the Service ?—Even then I believe there would be 
some difference in the minds of the publio, because 
they would not have had the opportunities of 
getting their education in England and of 
imbibing those ideas they get from contact with 
the British. In that way I think there would be 
still some difference. 

30452. I supose that an officer who occupies a 
listed post under the present system is regarded 
as something not quite so good as a member of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—That is so. 

30453. Supposing that you had two adjoining 
districts, one of which was under the charge of au 
Indian civilian and the other under the charge of 
a listed post officer, would the people in the 
District which was under the charge of the latter 
regard their District Officer as inferior to the 
District Officer next door ?—I think so. 

30454. Generally speaking, do you think they 
would prefer to have an officer from the Indian 
Civil Service rather than a listed post officer ? — I 
do not think, they would have any actual preference. 

30455. If that is so, it really does not make 
much difference whether they regard him as in 


rather a different class or not ? —It is simply what 
they would think about the matter. I do not 
think they would actually prefer to have this man 
rather than that man, but all the same in their 
minds there would be that feeling that the one is 
of a different calibre from the other. 

30456. (Mr. Heaton .) With regard to the 
separation of the Judicial and Executive, you 
refer to the Judicial and Executive frame of mind. 
Would you mind telling me, if you can, what the 
difference is between the Executive and Judicial 
frame of mind, broadly speaking ?—It is rather 
difficult to define, but I should think that the 
Executive frame of mind would not go into such 
minute details as the Judicial mind. The Execu¬ 
tive would take a broad view of things, while the 
Judicial would weigh with greater precision all 
the minute details. 

30457. With reference to points of Law?— 
Yes. 

30458. Who are the people who complain 
about the want of separation between these 
duties ?—I think the advanced classes especially. 

30459. Have you any reason to suppose that 
the agricultural classes do so ?—I think they have 
hardly the education to understand what is meant 
by separation of the Judicial and Executive 
functions. 

S0460. So that to them apparently it is a 
matter of indifference?—Yes. 

30461. (Mr. Bkadbhade). I sse you - have 
condemned the old statutory civilian appointments, 
and I find you advocate the system of nomination 
as regards recruitment to the Provincial Service. 
Can you tell the Commission what grounds of 
objection you have against the revival of that 
statutory system, and why those objections would 
not equally apply to a system of nomination iu 
connection with the Provincial Service ?—As I have 
already explained, the field is very limited and we 
cannot get the class of persons required to fill these 
high offices from the aristocracy. That is what I 
think was intended in the statutory Service, that 
the selection should be made from the aristocracy. 

30462. I understood it was a system of pure 
selection and nomination ?—I think it was nomina¬ 
tion from men of some hereditary rank, but, I am 
not quite sure about it. 

30463. Why do you want a system of nomina¬ 
tion plus qualification by University examina¬ 
tion ?—I do not see how they are to be appointed 
if they are not appointed either by nomination or 
by the results of the University examination. 

30464. Would there be auy objection to taking 
them on the results of the University examina¬ 
tion ? —Yes. The advanced classes would get the 
advantage. 

30465. You are a special advocate of the 
depressed classes ?—Yes j of all backward classes. 

30466. (Mr. Joglekar.) Iu reply to question 
(54), as to whether all classes and communities are 
duly represented iu the Provincial Service and 
whether you consider that that is desirable, you 
say you do not think they are duly represented 
and that it is desirable to take measures to seoure 
adequate representation though not at the cost of 
efficiency. Would you require some University 
degree as a test of efficiency ? — Yes. 

30467. The B.A, or the M.A?—Either the 
BA. or the M.A. 
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80468. You would appoint only men who 
have some University degree ?—Yes. 

80469. Then what would be the idea of your 
adequate representation ? Would it be on the 
number of B.A/s in each caste, or the population of 
each caste, or what ? Supposing, you were told to 
appoint adequately a number of Collectors of each 
caste, on what principle would you do so ?—I do 
not wish to appoint only those men; I would 
rather have, if possible, persons belonging to the 
backward classes. 

30470. On what principle would you appoint 
them ?—As far as possible, on the population of 


the caste, if a sufficient member of competent men 
are available. 

30471, And not on the number of graduates 
in that caste ?—No. 

30472. You would take the population only ?— 
Yes. 

30473. In reply to question (56) you say, the 
number of appointments in the grade of Rs. 200, 
Second-class Sub-Judges, is much too large: have 
you any similar recommendation to make with 
regard to Mamlatdars ?—No ; I am afraid I have 
not gone into the details. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Henry Staveley Lawrence, Esqr., i. c. s., Collector of Karachi. 


Written Answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

30474 (I). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?■- No. No private 
firm recruits its employes by open competition. 
The business of the State is no less important 
and delicate, and requires the adoption of equal 
precautions against injury by undesirable 
recruits. 

80475 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?—A proportion 
of the successful candidates are deficient in 
character, physical vigour and the power of 
command; (i) a system of nomination before 
admission to the examination; (ii) a period of 
probation of three to five years in actual service 
in India. 

80476 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—If the 
assumption be admitted that the Indian Civil 
Service exists for the purpose of maintaining 
British ideals of administration, the system is 
equally suitable and equally unsuitable. 

30477 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-bcrn 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
propose ? —No. 

30478 (5). Do you consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons?—It is a convenient arrangement for 
candidates, and I am not aware of any dis¬ 
advantage to India arising therefrom. The 
complaint heard in the press that the best men 
are deterred from coming to India is based on 
the theory that the top men in the examination 
are the best—a theory which is opposed to 
all practical experience. 

80479 (6)., If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose ? 
Do you recommend a system based on any of 
the, following principles:— (a) Selection by 
headmasters of schools approved or otherwise ; 
(i) selection by authorities in Universities 
approved or otherwise; (c) nomination by head¬ 


masters or University authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State ; ( d ) 
combined nomination and examination; (e) any 
other method ?—I recommend a system of 
combined nomination and examination. The 
headmaster of every important school (public or 
grammar) should be given a limited^ number of 
nominations. These nomination certificates 
should be further endorsed by the authorities of 
a college at an approved University, and the 
Civil Service Commissioners should be em¬ 
powered to reject any school nominations 
unfavourably endorsed at college. From the 
candidates so nominated selection to follow by 
competitive examination. After selection a 
period of probation in India. Indian candidates 
would receive their certificates from the High 
School or affiliated college which they had 
attended, and would also be required to attend 
an approved University in the United Kingdom. 

30480 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India- 
and in England, open in both cases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—I consider it 
would give rise to very grave evils. At first 
very few Indians would be successful. There 
would follow complaints of racial prejudice 
of the examiners; demands for Indians as 
examiners ; surrender to political pressure; and 
the division of appointments between India 
and England. I am of opinion that the Indian 
Civil Service should be retained as the chief 
bond between the Indian administration and the 
British Government; and that for this purpose 
it is necessary that it be recruited wholly in 
England. 

30481 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?— 
No. 

30482 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?—I lay great stress on the 
necessity of the recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service in England alone. Instead of admitting 
Natives of India to the Indian Civil Service by 
examination in India, I reeommend that (i) 
the pay and status of the Provincial Civil 
Service be raised, and (ii) a larger proportion of 
the superior posts held by the Indian Civil 
Service be thrown open to them. This propor- 
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tion may be one-fifth for Bombay. In recent 
years in Bombay one-eighth of the Indian Civil 
Service have been Natives of India ; in combina¬ 
tion with the Provincial Civil Service, Indians 
would then hold 13-40 or practically one-third 
of these superior posts. 

30483 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
"Natives of India ” would be selected in India 
for adjnission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of («) nomination, ( h ) combined nomi¬ 
nation and examination, or (e) any other 
method ? If so, please describe fully what 
system you would recommend ? In particular, 
do you consider it desirable that whatever the 
system, all classes and communities should be 
represented ? If so, how would you give effect 
to this principle ?—I am of opinion that the 
Indian Civil Service should be recruited wholly 
in England. Indian aspirations for increased 
power and responsibility and emoluments can 
and should be met by an expansion of the 
conditions of the Provincial Service. Officers 
who work through the grades of the Provincial 
Service should be selected for promotion to the 
posts of Collector and District Judge and other 
superior posts. I consider it essential that 
public offices 'should not be the monopoly of 
certain communities—a resulr, reasonably to be 
apprehended from pure competition held in 
India. I do not consider it necessary that all 
classes and communities should be represented ; 
this would be impossible of achievement. 

30484 (11) If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by “ Natives of India ” in India, do you consider 
that " Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England, or would you 
restrict that right to other natural-born sub¬ 
jects of His Majesty ?—I am opposed to any 
recruitment in India, but 1 consider that the 
examination in England should, in all circum¬ 
stances, be open to Natives of India. Indians 
who pass the examination in England have 
thereby proved that they possess the qualities of 
courage, perseverance and self-control, and 
should be able to maintain the standard of 
conduct required of the Indian Civil Service. 

30485 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India” as 
being in lieu of. Or as sup.Jementry to the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services, If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Services?—1 see no advantage 
in the direct appointment of young men to listed 
posts. The contrary policy should be pursued 
of building up the Provincial Service. 

30486 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system that you would propose ?—No. 

30487 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “Natives of India” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary 

a 495—60 


purposes only/’ irrespective of whether such 
persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ? If not, please state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter ?—Yes. 

30488 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is retain¬ 
ed, please state the age-limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your full reasons. Do you consider that the age- 
limits should be fixed to attract candidates of 
the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an Intermediate stage of 
education ? —1 recommend the age of 22—24, 
and that candidates should have completed the 
University course. In the strenuous conditions 
which now prevail in India, men of compara¬ 
tively mature judgement are required. Further, 
if the system of nomination to the examination 
is adopted, it will he of great value to have the 
certificate of a headmaster endorsed by a college 
authority. 

30489 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age-limits, particularly, under the 
systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 
17—19 years, followed by two or three years* 
probation at an approved University) and since 
1891 (age-limits 1-23 or 22-24 years followed 
by one year’s probation) ?—I consider the merits 
of the two classes of men to be very much alike. 
There was, no doubt, more risk of ill-advised 
levity of conduct among the younger men. On 
the other hand the older men have bqgn less 
willing to perform the drudgery of the duties 
allotted to junior civilians ; and when they have 
been kept too long on trivial duties there is a 
loss of keenness and efficiency When the age 
of entrance was raised, salaries should have 
been increased and promotion quickened. 
Salaries sufficient for men of 21 recruited from 
school are insufficient for men of 25 recruited 
from the University. I regard it as important 
that every man should be certain of acting as a 
Collector oi> a Judge or in analogous special 
appointments at the age of 32; and that the 
cadre should be regraded accordingly. 

3049!) (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service?—Good with some exceptions. 

30491 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India ? 
—Twenty-four. 

30492 (19). What age-limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” 
and for what reasons? Do you recommend 
any differentiation between the age-limits for 
“ Natives of India ” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? —I recommend no 
differentiation of age-limits. So far as I can 
judge, the present age (22—-4) should suit 
them best. It gives a man time to take a 
course at an English University after he has 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of English 
and experience to enable him to contend with 
the difficulties of life in a foreign country. 

30493 (20). On what principle should the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination bq 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay's Committee in 1854, and since 
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followed, that “ the examination should be of 
such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that .may be useful in a subsequent Indian 
career, but the ordinary well educated young 
man of the period ?—Yes. 

30494 (22). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the examination desirable between can¬ 
didates who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
candidates ? If so, please state them and give 
reasons ?—No. 

30495 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
civil administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that '* Natives of India " 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ? —(i) Yes, two-thirds ; (ii) one-third 
inclusive of Natives of India who pass the 
examination in England. 

30496 (25). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 
of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., 
c. 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1«61 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54) ? Do 
you reqpmmend any alterations in this system, 
and if so, what ? -1 regard the principle of the 
present system as satisfactory ; but I consider , 
that appointment to listed posts should be con¬ 
fined to members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

30497 (28). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend f—I do not recommend its revival. 

30498 (29). What experience have you had of 
military or other officers who have bpen specially 
recruited in India to fill Indian Civil Service 
posts, and how many such officers are employed 
in your province ? Please distinguish in your 
reply between (a) military officers and (6) 
others, and give details of the latter ?—In Sind, 
the Commission had a mixture of military 
officers and other officers combined with Indian 
Civil Servants, when I first served in that 
province from 1893—1897. No such officers are 
now employed there. I was acquainted with 
two military and seven others. Colonel Crawford, 
Colonel May hew, Messrs. Watson, Giles, Steele, 
Mules, Mackenzie, Boulton and Price. 

30499 (31). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India has been stopped, or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
reintroduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
reintroduced, to what extent should it be 
adopted?—One military officer per annum 
would probably be a valuable addition to the 
cadre. 

30500 (32). Do you consider that such a sys¬ 
tem should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers or extended to the recruitment 


of selected officers from other Indian Services ?— 
The appointments should be restricted to one 
per annum and the Provincial Government should 
have the option of selecting from the Army or 
any other Indian Service, the appointment being 
of a junior officer to the bottom of the service 
who should thereafter take rank as one of the 
cadre. 

30501 (36). Has the power to fill one-quarter 
of the listed posts with “ Natives of India ’’ other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly 
exercised ? If not, can you give the reasons for 
this, and do you think it advisable that the 
power should be utilised and in what direc¬ 
tions ?— (a) No ; (S) No. 

30502 (38). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what, directions would you suggest 
any changes and why ?—The list can be enlarged 
to one-fifth of all posts, but in filling the posts 
it will be necessary to respect the claims of 
Indian Civilians recruited before the enlargement 
of the scope of the Provincial Civil Service. 

3050.3 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system tinder which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—At the present age of entry, I 
consider the one year’s course is harmful. It 
brings the officer out too late, and adds little of 
value to his knowledge. It should be abolished 

30504 (44). What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina¬ 
tion, (b) under any modification of that svstem 
recommended by you?—There should be no 
probation in England under the present system, 
(ii) If the age be reduced to 17, 18 or 19, there 
should be two years’ probation at an University. 

30505 (15). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—Yes, if there be a probation. 

30506 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation ? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?— £250 per 
annum. 

30507 (48). If you do not advise attendance at 
an approved University during the period of 
probation in England, what alternative course 
of study do you recommend ?—None. 

30503 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ? —No. 

30509 (50). If a probationer’s course is con¬ 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having 
finished their general education and that their 
future studies should be such as have a special 
tendency to fit them for their calling ? Does 
your answer apply equally to candidates who 
pass the open competitive examination after 
leaving school and to those who do so after 
completing a University course ?—Yes. Yes. 

30510 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
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of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the Grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction; (iv) the teaching of 
(a) Indian Geography, (4) Political Economy, 
(c) Accounts ?—If there is a two years’ probation 
of young recruits, these subjects should be 
taught. 

80511 (53). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India?—18 to 20 age, two 
years in England j 22—24 age, one year in 
India. 

30512 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England ?—I do not 
approve of it. 

30518 (55). What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions 
of the first two years of service at some suit¬ 
able centre ?—I approve. 

80514 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisa¬ 
tion of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the 
view is taken that the preliminary training in 
Oriental languages and in law required by pro¬ 
bationers can be given better in England than 
in India, because of the difficulties which junior 
civilians would experience in learning these 
subjects in India, the lack of good teachers in 
Indian district headquarters, the difficulty of even 
good Indian teachers appreciating the European 
student’s point of view, and the difficulty of 
arduous study in a tropical climate. Do you 
consider that these objections could be met by a 
suitable scheme of instruction in India?—The 
view of the Treasury Committee is correct, but 
it is a counsel of perfection unsuited to the 
necessity of bringing men out to service while 
yet they are young. Sufficient instruction can 
be given in India. 

30515 (57). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruit¬ 
ment in England, please state what system of 
probation you recommend for such officers ? -I 
disapprove entirely of any recruitment in India 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

30516 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ?—if not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be intro¬ 
duced ? —In present circumstances the system 
is satisfactory. 

30517 (61). Is the existing system of Depart¬ 
mental Examinations suitable and, if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—Formerly there 
were two examinations in the Vernacular 
language. Recently, one was abolished. I 
consider it should be re-established. In other 
respects, the system is suitable. 

80518 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 


Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Atc you satisfied that European members of the' 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and if not, how could this best be remedied - 
A slight deterioration since the age was raised. 
Causes: (i) insufficient grounding in one year’s 
probation; /ii) abolition of second language 
examination in departmental standard; (iii) 
growth of knowledge of English among Indians. 
In very rare cases is there any reasonable ground 
of complaint j but I consider the rules might be 
amended in the following two points : (i) No 
officer should be exempted from an examination 
until he has reached sixteen years’ service ; (ii) 
officers should be encouraged to pass examina¬ 
tions at any period of their service and should 
be entitled to rewards for so passing. The new 
provision of a “ Proficiency ” examination is a 
satisfactory measure. 

305 lo (64) Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch. In particular, do you favour a system 
of granting study leave to Europe, and if so, what 
course of study (course for a call to the Bar, 
reading in Barristers’ Chambers or other), and 
what conditions do you propose?-In regard to 
the Judicial branch, I think some such course 
as under should be adopted: (i) service in 
Revenue Department for four years; (ii) furlough 
for one year with study leave for six months 
(counting as service), during which the prelimin¬ 
ary examinations of the Bar should be passed. 
An allowance to cover these Bar expenses to be 
granted in addition to furlough pay ; (iii) then 
three years’ service as Assistant Judge with the 
civil jurisdiction of a Subordinate Judge; (iv) 
furlough with special allowances for completing 
the course at the Bar. At ten years' service an 
officer would then be fully qualified 

30520 (68). Is any differentiation desirable 
in the system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “Natives of India” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, 
please state your proposals ?—No. 

30521 (70). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are “Natives 
of India ” as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent? If so, 
please state your proposals?—No. 

305 22 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service 
is that— (a) the members of the service should 
have sufficieut training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to 
discharge the duties of higher ones and (4) that 
they should, throughout the whole period of their* 
service, have sufficient salaries and sufficiently 
responsible duties. To secure these objects the 
number of posts, called technically “superior/* 
posts, carrying a salary of over Rs. 1,000 per 
meme/u is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to 
recruit only sufficient officers to make it probable 
that each officer will find himself officiating with, 
practical permanency in at least the lowest o£ 
those appointments after the completion of eighjb 
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years’ service. Do you accept this system ? If 
so, do you consider that the period of eight years 
is suitable, or do you recommend any change ? 
What alteration (if any) would be necessary if 
the age of recruitment were lowered ?— Theories 
(a) and (6) are correct. The practice falls short, 
in that officers do not reach Rs. 1,000 per 
mens eta after eight years and that Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem is too low a limit for the definition of 
superior posts. I think it should be raised to 
Rs. 1,200. The limit of Rs. 1.000 is suitable if 
the age is lowered. 

30523. (73) It is also’part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency, in the ordinary course of promotion, 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
,f inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement ? If not, what 
alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons ?—The standard of Rs. 1,000 is in¬ 
sufficient and should be Rs. 1,200. 

30524. (80) Does the allowance of 39 per cent, 
on the number of superior posts give the right 
number of junior officers for the work of the 
administration of your province ? If not, please 
state what excess or deficiency in your opinion 
exists, giving your reasons in detail?—The 
present block of promotion indicates an insuffi¬ 
ciency of superior posts. 

30525 (87). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
pf selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 
I advocate (i) a period of probation in India 
of three years ; (ii) proportionate pensions after 
J.5 and 20 years’ service. 

30526 (88). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated ? Is any change desirable and, if so, in 
what directions ?—So far as I am aware there 
are no grounds for a further differentiation in 
the Bombay Presidency than already exists. 
The term judicial functions is, of course, used in 
the limited sense of “ Magisterial functions ; for 
except in one backward tract (Thar and Parkar 
in the Sind Desert) no Executive officer is a Civil 
Judge. In regard to the magistracy, I have 
never come across a case of an officer acting as a 
Magistrate in a matter in which he was con¬ 
cerned as an Executive officer; and with the 
right of appeal for transfers of which liberal use 
is made by the people, there is no ground of 
. apprehension of scandal arising. Further, in 

this Presidency, the Executive and Judicial 
branches are differentiated from an early stage ; 
and Judges do not, as in some provinces, return to 
Executive work. The main ground of criticism 
appears to me to be in the combination in the 
District Magistrate of powers of control over the 
.Police, and of supervision over the subordinate 
.magistracy. It is necessary, in my opinion, that 
he should retain these powers for the safety and 
protection of the public. Such control and 
supervision can .be effectively exercised only 
by an officer who is frequently on tour in the 
'district. There is one change I would advocate, 


that Subordinate Judges be invested with 
magisterial powers. It is important that these 
officers, if they are to rise to posts of District 
Judge, should have experience of criminal work, 
and it is necessary in some districts to lighten 
the burden of criminal work that falls on revenue 
officers. 

30527 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?—No. I consider that officers 
should rise to a salary of Rs. 1,200 after eight 
years; and begin to act as Collectors or Judges 
from that period. 

30528 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, does 
it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or 
lower posts or to both ?- Chiefly to the length 
of time required to attain the higher posts. 

30529 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system of 
promot.ion of a time-scale of salary ? If you are 
in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted 
to the lower grades of the service or not ?—A 
time-scale would be satisfactory for the lower 
grades, and should be restricted to them. 

30530 (102). If you recommend any system of 
time-scale of pay, please describe it, and state 
what conditions should be laid down in regard 
to the grant of increments, promotion to superior 
grades, charge allowances, and other matters of 
importance ? How do you propose to apply 
such time-scale in provinces where the scale of 
pay of the Judicial and Executive branches of 
the service is different?—The scale which I 
would consider suitable is - 



Bs. 


Initial pay 

... 450 


I year to 2 

... 560) 

Each increment subject 

2 years to 3 

... 600 f 

to passage of examina¬ 
tions. 

3 years to 4 

... 700 



and by annual increments of Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,500 
after eleven years’ service. The same scale should 
apply to Judicial and Executive officers. Acting 
or charge allowances of higher posts would be 
additional. Approximately, this scale would 
represent an increase of 20 per cent, on the 
average salary of the first eight years from 
Rs. 625 to Rs. 750. 

30531 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service ?— 
Yes. 

30532 (109). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—Yes. 

30533 (110). Do you recommend any change 
in the concession granted in 1893, under which 
leave allowances expressed in rupees, other than 
privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home 
Treasury, or in a colony with a gold standard of 
currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege 
rate of exchange of 1«. 6d. the rupee? If so, 
what change?—No change. 

80534 (113). Generally speaking, do any of "the 
present leave rules applicable to the Indian Civil 
Service cause inconvenience to the administra¬ 
tion, and if so, what, and what remedy do you 
suggest ?—The restrictions on the t r k j . 
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leave are inconvenient. An officer should be 
allowed to take any leave he has earned when¬ 
ever he can be sf ared without inconvenience. 

30535 (114). In particular are they a contri¬ 
butory cause of excessive transfers of officers of 
the Indian Civil Service, and if so, how can this 
difficulty be met ?—No. 

30536 (116,). Do the present leave rules 
applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of 
the Provincial Civil Services employed in listed 
posts, cause any inconvenience to the adminis¬ 
tration, or press hardly on the officers themselves, 
and in what respects ? In particular, do you 
consider that separate sets of rules for such 
officers and for officers of the Indian Civil 
Service are desirable ?—Separate rules are 
desirable. 

30-537 (124). Do you recommend the introduc¬ 
tion of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without 
some provision for their subsistence ? If so, 
what do you suggest ?—I advocate a reduced 
pension on voluntary retirement, after fifteen 
years' service. 

30538 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? In particular, what is your 
opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
and compulsory retirement ?—I am under the im¬ 
pression that the pension deductions are excessive, 
and that therefore it is desirable to (i) abolish 
deductions and (ii) sanction a pension to be 
paid wholly by Government. A settlement in 
regard to contributions already levied would 
also be necessary. 

30539 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory the 
regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, 
or have you any suggestions to make either for 
their abolition or for their alteration ? Have 
you any proposals to make in regard to the 
present methods of working such regulations ?—- 
Pensions of sons should continue to 24. 

30540 (130). In particular, do you approve of 
the exclusion from their benefits of “Natives of 
India,” who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based ?—I do not approve of 
this exclusion. I am not aware of any special 
conditions necessary. 

30541 (131). Do you recommend that such 
admission should be optional or compulsory ?— 
Optional. 

30542 (136). Are you satisfied with the 
existing organisation of the Indian Civil Service ? 
If not, please state what alternative organisation 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to 
you .suitable?—I am not satisfied that the 
organization of the Civil Service, taking the 
Indian Civil Service and the Provincial Civil 
Service together, is suited to the needs of the 
administration of the future, (ii) There is, in 
my opinion, grave danger of the administration 
of India falling into the chaotic condition of the 
administration of Ireland, and largely from the 
^ame cause. The multiplication of specialists 
reporting to Special Committees,. Boards, and 
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Departments is tending to produce confusion and 
disorganization similar to that which prevails 
amongst the numerous Boards in Dublin which 
have their sole co-ordinating bond in the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Ireland, (iii) The progress of 
administration has rendered it necessary to 
remove Public Works, Forests, Police and Educa¬ 
tion from the direct control of the Collector; 
and is now creating new special branches to deal 
with Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Technical 
Education, Excise and Sanitation in numerous 
forms. The Collector is constantly called upon 
to intervene to co-ordinate their spheres of 
action or to bring some authority into effective 
relation with the people. If he is overwhelmed 
with the details of Revenue administration, he 
is unable to watch the activities of these depart¬ 
ments and to keep himself sufficiently informed 
of the sentiments of the people thereon, (iv) The 
principal functions, of the Collector in the future 
should be three-fold— (1) to know his people; (2) 
to co-ordinate the work of Special Departments 
arid to guide it into ways suited to the people,. 
(S) to exercise supervision only over the Revenue 
Officers, the Magistracy and the Police. To 
enable him to perform these functions it is 
necessary to invest the Provincial Civil Service 
with a far higher degree of power and respon¬ 
sibility. (v) In Sind, selected Deputy Collectors 
are appointed Daftardars or Personal Assistants 
to the Collector. I consider that these officers 
would in time be competent to conduct the 
Revenue administration. For a considerable 
period it would be necessary for the Collector to 
retain appellate and revisional authority. These 
officers—the term Daftardar is inappropriate— 
should be given the scale of emoluments recently 
adopted in the State of Mysore for Collectors 
viz. Rs. 800—1,000 and 1,200. At the cost of 
approximately three lakhs of rupees per annum 
for the Presidency of Bombay and Sind, the 
Indian Civil Service would be relieved of a 
crushing burden of work (largely routine) and 
the Provincial Civil Service would be improved in 
status and reputation to meet the reasonable 
aspirations of Indians. Since supervision is far 
more difficult than control, these duties will 
require of the Indian Civilian greater powers of 
tact and diplomacy than he has been called upon 
to possess in the past. This fact emphasizes the 
necessity of selecting men on qualifications other 
than pure intellect, (vi) I do not suggest that 
it would be possible to appoint at once in every 
district, a Daftarddr with these separate special- 
powers. There are, I believe, 82 Deputy 
Collectors and. 25 Districts. So far as I can 
judge, it would not be possible, out of these 82; 
to find 25 men at once fit for these enhanced 
powers ; nor, probably, would Government be; 
able to find three lakhs of rupees at once, 
(vii) Further, it might be necessary in a district,’ 
such as Poona, to retain an Indian Civilian as 
Personal Assistant, and it may be possible in a; 
district, such as Kandra, to continue to dispense 
with the Daftarddr. I would suggest that art 
experiment be tried in eight districts or two in 
each division at the outset, (viii). I suggest that 
a change of nomenclature be introduced ; these 
officers be styled Collectors; the presentCollectors; 
Commissioners; the present Commissioners, High 
Commissioners, (ix) I may note that I have 
experimented in this direction for five years and 
have been satisfied with the result. 
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IVritten Answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

30543 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—Suitable. 

30544. (6) What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend ? For direct recruitment do you recom¬ 
mend (a) open competition, (6) nomination, ( c ) 
Combined nomination and examination, or (d) 
some other method ? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend ? —Executive. I 
believe that direct appointment bynomination to 
the grade of Deputy Collector has produced 
satisfactory recruits. I consider that Deputy 
Collectors should be appointed alternately by 
•direct nomination and by promotion from the 
rank of Mamlatdar or Mukhtyarkar. 

80545 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents 
of the Province should ordinarily be recruited ?— 
Executive. I know only one such officer. 
Officers of one part of the Presidency are 
not popular when employed in another part 
of the Presidency. There would be a stronger 
feeling still against residents of another province. 
I consider therefore that, ordinarily, residents of 
the province should be preferred. 

30546 (8), Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure 
this object? —Executive and Judicial, (i) No; 
(ii) yes; (iii) nomination. 

30547 (9 j. What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and if not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend ?—Officers are left very much to their 
own efforts. This is not satisfactory and if a 
course of teaching in a Central College can be 
instituted for members of the Indian Civil 
Service, members of the Provincial Civil Service 
should join it also. 

30548 (10). Is the existing system of Depart¬ 
mental Examinations suitable, and if not what 
changes do you recommend ?—Yes. 

30549 (17). Are you satsified that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the 
subjects of selection for higher appointments 
and of the compulsory retirement of inefficient 
officers?—I think that the grant of reduced 

ension after 20 and 25 years’ service would 
e more effective in getting rid of inefficient 
officers than the power of directing compulsory 
retirement. 

30550. (18) To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if 


so, in what direction ?—So far as I am aware, the 
functions of the Executive and Judicial branches 
are completely differentiated. No executive 
officer is a judge and no judge is an executive 
officer. Certain revenue officers are magistrates 
but the greatest care is taken that no revenue 
officer deals with a case as a magistrate in which 
he is concerned as a revenue officer. The only 
thing desirable is to grant magisterial powers to 
Subordinate Judges in order to train them in 
criminal work and in order to give some relief 
to revenue officers in over-worked divisions. 

30551 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ The Provincial Civil Service ? ” 
If not what would you suggest?—The Bombay 
Civil Service may be substituted. 

30552 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not what principle do you recommend ?— 
Provincial. In general terms, yes; but I do not 
think that the law of supply and demand is 
strictly applicable. The salaries should be so 
adjusted in each province as to enable the 
officers to meet their English colleagues on equal 
terms, and to take their place as leaders of 
Indian Society. 

30553 (24) Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali¬ 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?— Provincial. 
No. With the great increase in wealth of the 
unofficial community and with the rise in prices 
and in the standard of comfort higher salaries 
are now necessary. A larger number of the 
appointments should be provided in the higher 
grades and the maximum should be raised to 
Rs. 1,000. 

30554 (30) Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in 
the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various appointments ?—Yes. I approve. 

30555 (39) Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave rules for 
the European and Indian services as suitable ?— 
I consider that the differences between the leave 
rules for both the European and Indian services 
are suitable. 

30556 (44) Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ?—I am inclined to think 
that if voluntary retirement after 20 or 25 
years were permitted on reduced pension, men 
who are inefficient would be induced to retire, 
voluntarily. There would be a danger of Swell¬ 
ing the pension list unduly; but at present 
Indian officers show great reluctance to retire 
and I think it is very improbable that men 
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would in fact retire unless they were in disgrace 
or in other words inefficient. 

80557 (46) Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state what alternative organiza¬ 
tion you consider desirable, and explain fully 
your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitable ? — Fide the reply to 
question (136) of the Indian Civil Service. 
In regard t8 the Judicial branch of the 
public service, I venture to suggest certain modifi¬ 
cations in the present method of appointment. 
The salary of Subordinate Judges varies from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 800 and all are recruited in the 
Rs. 150 grade. There is no such distinction as 
is observed in the Executive branch between 
appointments to Mukhtyarkars on Rs. 15U and 
Deputy Collectors on Rs. 300. The powers of 
the lower grades differ from the powers of the 
higher grades and 1 think that the method of 
recruitment should differ also. I offer therefore 
the following suggestions(i) Subordinate 

• Mr. H. S. Lawrence. 

30558. (Chairman.) You are the Collector of 
Karachi ?—Yes. 

30559. How many years’ service have you 
had ?—Twenty-two. 

30560. Have you spent the whole of your 
service in the Presidency of Bombay ?—Yes. 

30561. You are in favour of confining the 
competition in England for the Indian Civil Service 
to nominated candidates ?—Yes. 

30562. And inyour scheme you suggest that 
Indian candidates should receive their nomination 
from colleges and high schools?—Yes. 

80563. And they would also be required to 
attend an approved University in the United 
Kingdom ?- Yes. 

30564. Would such a University course come 
before or after the competition?—Before the 
competition. 

30565. At what age would you suggest the 
competition should take place?—I think the 
present age is best. 

30566. Do you suggest that the Indian candi¬ 
dates should be helped by Government with 
scholarships?—No, not as a portion of the scheme. 
If there is a separate scholarship scheme, well and 
good. 

30567. Would you approve of that ?—I think 
I should approve of sending home certain boys, 
but it should be quite separate from this question. 

30568. But would you approve of such a 
scheme ?—Yes. 

30569. You are opposed to the proposal to 
recruit Indians for the Indian Civil Service in India 
by means of an Indian examination ?—Yes, I am 
opposed to that in any shape or form. 

80570, Would your objections to that proposal 
be in any way overcome if proper facilities were 
given to the successful candidates to spend a period 
of time in England at an approved university ? — 
Under my scheme they would pass after they had 
gone through a university. 

30571. But would your objections to an 
examination in India be in any way diminished, 
were opportunities given, subsequent to the exami- 


Judges should ordinarily be recruited direct to 
the grade of Rs. 800 on the system at present 
adopted; (ii) the senior grade of Subordinate- 
Judges should be employed largely on the 
supervision of the junior grades; (iii) the grades 
below Rs. 300 in pay should have a distinctive 
title—say, Munsif ; (iv) appointments as Munsif 
should be open to the clerical staff of the Judicial 
branch; (v) promotion should rarely be granted 
from Munsif to Subordinate Judge. It is 
important that the Judicial branch should be 
placed on a parity with the Executive branch. • 
If the senior grades are to be raised to salaries 
of Rs. 800—1,000—1,200, it may be necessary 
to reduce the number of appointments. I cannot 
speak from experience, but I am under the 
impression that want of supervision leads to 
great delays and much faulty procedure; and 
that economy would result and many abuses be 
checked if the senior Subordinate Judges were 
employed on the supervision and training of the 
juniors. 

called and examined. 

nation, for Indians to get a training in England 
prior to entry into the service ?—No. 

30572. Your scheme for the increased admis¬ 
sion of Indians is based on recruitment through 
the Provincial Service ?—Yes. 

30573. You would increase the number of 
listed posts?—I do not attach very much import¬ 
ance to the question of listing, but I would 
certainly give them posts which are now held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service. 

30574. Would you abolish the listed-post as we. 
know it and give direct promotion from the Provin¬ 
cial Service into the Indian Civil Service ?—As I 
understand this question of listing, the idea is thnft 
a man gets into a listed post and stays there perma¬ 
nently. If you transfer that post and put it in the 
cadre of the Indian Civil Service, so that he goes up 
for promotion with other members of the Indian 
Civil Service, I think that would be more 
satisfactory. 

3u575. Therefore, you would abolish the lisfced- 
post as we know it today, with its two-thirds 
pay and limited promotion, and would absorb 
it into the Indian Civil Service, so that officers 
promoted from the Provincial Service would have 
an opportunity of being promoted right up the 
service ?—Yes j but I would not make them 
members of the Indian Civil Service; I would let 
them have promotion along with the members of 
the Indian Civil Service. My view of the Indian 
Civil Service is that it is a portion of the English 
Civil Service recruited for service in India, and, 
therefore, it is not right to have any entrance into 
the Indian Civil Service out in India at all. But 
I would give these gentlemen opportunities of 
promotion as if they were members of the Tndin.n 
Civil Service. 

30576. But you would not allow them to call 
themselves members of the Indian Civil Service ?— 
That is what it comes to. 

30577. Do you think that that would satisfy 
the aspirations of the educated Indiau com¬ 
munity?—It gives them every opportunity of 
serving the country and every opportunity of 
promotion. 

30578. But, as you go so near to letting them 
into the Indian Civil Service, what is your 
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object in keeping this distinction?—Because, 
there must be a minimum of Englishmen appointed 
' in England to maintain the connection between 
British ideas and the administration in this 
country. 

§0579. Could not you have that minimum just 
the same without retaining this somewhat invidious 
distinction as between officers holding listed-posts 
and the members of the Civil Service ?—It could be 
done, but, personally, I do not see any object in 
calling a man by a name which is inappropriate. 
I would transfer the posts to the Provincial 
Service. 

S0580. You would increase the number of 
superior posts in the Provincial Service ?—Yes. 

30581. The positions of Collector and so on 
would be positions in the Provincial Service ?—Yes, 
trithin the limits that I mention. 

30582. I see you advocate the recruitment of 
a few military officers to posts in the Indian 
Civil Service. Can you tell us why you 
suggest that ?—The suggestion came from the 
question, but I think that these military officers 
have done well in other Provinces, and I think they 
did well in the portion of the Bombay Presidency 
where I spent my early service. We had several 
military officers in the Sind Commission. By 
selecting a man who has been three or four years 
in the Army and giving him prospects in the 
Indian Civil Service you would be able to pick a 
first class officer. 

30583. Although, the system has been found 
satisfactory in all provinces where it has been tried, 
it has been one which has rather tended to be with¬ 
drawn as the Province developed, has it not ?•—I 
do not know anything about Assam and Burma, 
but I believe it is still continued in the Punjab. 
I do not attach any particular importance to the 
matter, but the question was asked and I see no 
objection to it. 

30584. In your answer to question (2) you re¬ 
commend : that the successful candidates should come 
out to India and spend three to five years on proba¬ 
tion ?•—Not at all; that is connected with the 
question later on with regard to compulsory retire¬ 
ment. I should wish Government to exercise the 
power of compulsory retirement in the first three or 
five years of a man’s service. I want to tell him he 
is on probation, and that if he is not satisfactory he 
may be compulsorily retired. I do riot approve of 
compulsory retirement of senior men. 

80585. You would have him put to active 
work in the service at the usual time?—Certainly. 

3058(1. But he would be liable to rejection at 
any time up to his first five years if not found 
suitable ?—Yes. 

80587. And you object to anything in the 
nature of compulsory retirement at a later period 
of service ?—Yes. 

80688. Would not you favour any scheme, 
with proper safeguards and reservations, which 
would ensure the retirement of an inefficient 
officer ?—I think it is undesirable to shake confi¬ 
dence, but I think that Government can at present 
get rid of a man who is really quite unsatisfactory. 

30589. Can the Government get rid of him 
on a pension adequate to sustain him ?—I do not 
know of any actual case having occurred. 

30590. The suggestion which has been made to 
ns is that there should be a method of compulsory 
retirement for an officer who is not considered 
efficient, and that when retired he should be given 
sufficient subsistence ?—I have suggested optional 


retirement on pension after fifteen years’ service 
and I think if a man was really inefficient he 
would find service was so unsatisfactory in 
various ways that he would very soon retire 
optionally. 

30591. You prefer to leave the discretion to 
the individual rather than to the Government ?—I 
think lie would very soon exercise it. 

30592. You say that the present block in pro¬ 
motion indicates an insufficiency of superior posts. 
What would you suggest for getting rid of that 
block and making promotion more satisfactory?—I 
have suggested a time-scale up to eleven years’ ser¬ 
vice. As regards extra superior posts, I think there 
are certain posts that Civilians would be more satis¬ 
factory in; for instance in the Educational Depart¬ 
ment there are posts of Inspectors of Primary 
Schools, very important posts indeed, and they are 
held at present by school-masters, men who have 
bad no previous training in district life. . I 
think those important posts ought to be held by 
Indian Civilians and that they should be called 
superior posts. 

30593. You would transfer some posts from 
the Special Services into the Indian Civil Service ? 
—Yes. 

30594. Would you do that on its merits or with 
a view to getting over the difficulty of the 
paucity of superior posts in your service ?—I think 
it is advisable entirely in the interests of the 
administration. 

30595. In your answer to question (136) you 
say, you are not satisfied that the organisation of the 
Civil Service, taking the Indian Civil Service and 
the Provincial Civil Service together, is suited to 
the needs of the administration of the future. 
You suggest, first of all, defining more specifically 
the powers of the Collector. What is there under 
the three heads you give which he is not already 
doing ?—He is engrossed in the control of the Reve- 
nueDepartment and detailed administration, whereas 
I think he ought to he exercising supervision and 
having more time and leisure for his other duties. 

80596. You say that he is constantly called 
upon to co-ordinate the work of special depart¬ 
ments and to guide them in a way suited to the 
people. What power would you suggest he 
should have which he has not got at present ?—I do 
not think you require to change his powers in any 
way. He has no time to attend to them. 

30597. You suggest he should be relieved 
of certain detailed work and thereby enabled to 
pay more attention to this supervisory work ?— 
That is so. 

30598. And you suggest that could be done 
by raising the powers of the Deputy Collector ?—- 
It is only in Sind that we have these Deputy 
Collectors who are Personal Assistants to the 
Collector, and they are only in four districts of 
Sind. In the Presidency they have not such an 
officer at all. They used to have one in one district,, 
but I thinkthat officer has been abolished. 

30599. Do Personal Assistants to a Collector 
have practically co-equal powers with the Collec¬ 
tor ?—The Personal Assistant performs such duties 
as f he Collector delegates to him. 

30600. Could you tell »s what duties he 
delegates to these Additional Collectors which are 
not dehgated in other Provinces?—At present I 
am away from the district and my Daftarddr is 
touring round on my behalf in two Talukas that 
I am not able to visit. He is inspecting tha- 
offices there and will issue orders regarding any- 
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30651. You look at it more from the point of 
view of training the Subordinate Judicial Service 
in criminal work than from the point of view of 
differentiation of functions ?—Certainly. I do not 
at all admit that any evil exists at present. 

30652. I suppose you mean there is a belief in 
the evil ?—I am not at all sure that there is that. 

30653. Have you been hearing this cry for the 
separation of the Executive and the Judicial? — 
My last answer requires some qualification perhaps. 
I am not at all sure that there is any such outcry 
among the criminal classes, who are chiefly 
affected. This outcry, as I understand, began in 
1886, when the National Congress made this one 
of their resolutions, and so far as I know they 
have repeated that resolution unchanged for 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years. 

30654. When it began in 1886-87, whether it 
was with the Congress or anybody else, there was 
an actual complaint at that time?—No doubt the 
complaint had been felt, but I think the Congress 
may not have been aware that in 1882 there was 
an alteration of the law. Previous to 1882 
Magistrates were able to try cases which, as 
Revenue officers, they had ordered to be tried, but 
in 1882 that power was taken away from them. It 
is only gradually that that section has become 
known throughout the country. As long as it was 
unknown no doubt the complaint was made, 
but for many years past there has been no ground 
whatsoever for the complaint, and from my acquaint¬ 
ance with the criminal classes I do not think 
they feel any inconvenience or fear. 

30655. Do you think that the Magistrates have 
any training in Criminal Law ?—-They pass their 
Departmental Examinations. 

30656. But they have no regular course in 
Law which they take as a preliminary to getting 
their appointments ?—They have no theoretical 
training, but many of them act as clerks to 
Magistrates before they pass that examination 
and get a practical training in that way. 

30657. In your province, for the purpose of 
the trial of a case, are there not occasions when 
the counsel, and witnesses, and parties have to 
move about with the camp of the Sub-Divisional 
Officer ?—Sometimes. 

30658. Is there any complaint on that 
ground ?—There is considerable complaint amongst 
the Pleaders who have to attend courts in some 
oufc-of-the-Way places at times, but I do not think 
there is any serions complaint amongst the people. 
Naturally, very often the camp is pitched close to 
the maa's village. 

30659. What about the witnesses who have to 
appear ?—The witnesses do not have to go about 
from place to place frequently. The magistrate 
often fixes his camp to try a ease in a locality 
convenient to the witnesses. 

30660. Supposing that a magistrate is touring 
round and he has three Talukas —A, B and C, 
and that while at A a complaint from B comes 
to him. Does he take cognizance of it there ?— 
Yes. 

30661. And he fixes the day for the trial of 
the case at a time when he would be at Tdluka 
B ?_Yes, if he had an opportunity of doing so. 

30662. Do you think there are inconveniences 
caused by that?—There is inconvenience to every¬ 
body who has to go before a criminal court at 
any time, but I do not think the inconvenience 
of having to go to a touring officer is anything 
more than of going before a Resident Magistrate. 


30663. Would you attach any importance to 
what the Pleaders suffered when they represent the 
parties ?—I think they obtain their quid pro quo ; 
if it is a very inconvenient place they get a very 
high fee. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

30664. (Mr. Sip.) With regard to your scheme 
for the further employment of Indians, I under¬ 
stand you recommend that Indians could safely be 
employed in the service up to a proportion of about 
one-fifth?—Yes. 

30665. That one-fifth refers to the Bombay 
Presidency ?-—Certainly. 

30666. And yon recommend as the most suit¬ 
able system of recruitment, the promotion of officers 
of proved merit and ability from the Provincial Civil 
Service ? —Yes. 

30667. You have suggested in answer to 
certain questions which were put to you that this 
might be done by transferring certain posts from 
the Indian Civil Service cadre to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and making it a self-contained 
Service, with certain posts of Collectors and 
Judges attached to it ? — Yes. 

30668. Do you consider that there would be 
any great objection in effecting this object by 
another scheme, more on the lines of the Sind 
Mixed Commission with which you are acquainted. 
That is instead of having a self-contained 
Provincial Civil Service with superior posts, 
officers from the Provincial Civil Service should be 
promoted on to the same list with the Indian 
Civil Service members,—on the same list as the 
Mixed Commission ? —In the first place that was 
not the system of the Sind ' Commission. The 
Sind Commission had a separate promotion list of 
their own. That is a detail. 

30669. On the lines of the Punjab Mixed Com¬ 
mission, or the Burmese Mixed Commission, and 
others ?—I still prefer having two entirely separate 
cadres ; for this reason, that if you have the 
amalgamated list you would have officers of the 
Indian Civil Service proper retiring after twenty- 
five years, and you would have officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service remaining in service up 
to the very last moment possible, and in the 
course of years you will have in this Mixed Com- 
mission a block at the top of Provincial Civil 
Service officers who are not holding the whole 
number of superior appointments. I presume, you 
still propose to retain the one-fifth allotment for the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

30870. The question as to whether there would 
or would not, be a block at the top of the Mixed 
Commission, would depend entirely upon the age 
at which the Provincial Civil Service officers were 
recruited to that mixed commission. At present 
the objection we have had put forward to Provincial 
Service officers holding listed posts is that they 
are recruited so late in life that they have not a 
chance of getting up to the top of the list of 
Collectors ?—Under the scheme I have suggested 
there would be direct appointment to the grade of 
Rs. 300 alternately with appointment by selection. 
Therefore those men so appointed direct would 
presumably serve for thirty or thirty-five years 
and they would cause a block, I think. 

30671. The objection you have stated to their 
being made what you call members of the Indian 
Civil Service would not be an objection which 
would apply to their being made members of the 
Mixed Commission?—No, it would not. 
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30672. I understand your objection to their 
be ng called members of the Indian Civil Service 
is due to the fact that the members of the Indian 
Civil Service at present are recruited by an entirely 
different method, by open competition in England, 
and that you do not desire any man, no matter 
whether he be a European, or an Indian? military 
officer admitted to the Commission, or any other 
officer, should also be styled a member of the 
Indian Civil Service?—I had not considered the 
military officer in that regard. 

30678. As a matter of fact, the military 
officer that was posted to a Mixed Commission, 
and performed exactly the same duties as a mem¬ 
ber of the Indian Civil Service, was not styled a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, was he ?—I 
have no acquaintance with any such. 

30674. He was not. In answer to question (43) 
you have given the opinion that the system of one 
year's probation was harmful ?— Yes. 

3067 5. What particular harm do you consider 
was caused by that one year’s probation?—It 
was a waste of time. 

80676. That the officer learnt nothing that 
was of real importance for his future duties during 
that year?—Very little. 

30677. If the present limit of age were 
reduced, do you consider that a combined system 
of probation and training could be successfully 
given in India ?—Yes. 

3067 8. Another proposal you have made is for 
the voluntary retirement of officers after fifteen 
years’ service. Considering the expensive and 
fairly long training that an officer undergoes 
before he starts rendering full service to the 
State, dd you consider that it is reasonable, from a 
Government point of view, to allow an officer to 
retire voluntarily at the end of fifteen years’ 
service ?—I do not think you get good service 
from a man who is kept against his will. I would 
not tempt him to go by any extravagant emolu¬ 
ments of pension ; but I have known one case 
certainly where a man who was of no use to 
Government, would have willingly gone on any 
terms after about that period. 

30679. Would it not also be the case that 
some officers w ho were, perhaps, of the highest use 
to Government, the most successful officers, might 
be tempted under those terms to retire and start 
another career in life? In other words, that 
instead of having the effect of getting rid 
of the bad men it may have the effect of 
inducing the good men to go ?—Yes, there would 
be that danger. I think that danger could be 
obviated by refusing to allow them to retire 
without permission. 

30680. Then it would not be a scheme of 
voluntary retirement ?—If it was the wish of the 
officer to retire and Government saw no objection, 
I would let him go. To that extent it is 
voluntary. 

30681. In answer to question (125) you have 
stated that the pension deductions are excessive. 
From what point of view do you consider that 
they are excessive ?— I understand that actuarial 
calculations have made that out of the £1,000 
pension which the Indian Civilian obtains not 
more than £600 is actually paid by Government, 
and that the balance of £400 is obtained from 
these deductions from all the members of the 
service. 


30682. Can you tell us what actuarial calcula¬ 
tions that is based upon ?—I do not know. I say 
that is an impression. 

80688. Simply an impression ?—Yes. 

30684. With regard to your scheme for 
decentralisation by giving further powers to the 
Personal Assistant of the Collector, was that 
scheme ever put forward by the Decentralisation 
Commission ?—Not to my knowledge. 

30685. You know that Commission, after 
having considered the question fully, preferred 
a scheme of decentralisation based on divisions 
of area, by giving larger powers to Sub- 
Divisional Officers for the relief of a Collector, in 
preference to the one you have suggested ?—I do 
not know that. 

30686. As a matter of fact, what would be 
your opinion of an alternative method of decen¬ 
tralising work, by relieving the Collector, and 
giving increased powers to Sub-Divisional Officers 
in preference to concentrating them upon this 
Personal Assistant ?— I have heard of this for 
twenty odd years, I think, and I have not seen 
any good result. 

30687. Do not you think your scheme would 
depend very largely upon the character of the 
Collector, as to the actual amount of power that 
would be handed over to this Personal Assist¬ 
ant ? - -Certainly. 

30688. Again, would not there be the likeli¬ 
hood of difficulty arising in carrying out your 
scheme owing to the fact that if a Personal 
Assistant were thus empowered to give orders to 
the Assistant Collector, the Assistant Collector 
might, in his turn, become officiating Collector, and 
be the immediate superior of tne Personal Assist¬ 
ant ? — Difficulties may arise under any scheme ; 
but I do not see that that particular difficulty is 
likely to arise. That system, I think, would tend 
to produce toleration on both sides. Men must 
learn to know each other, and work without 
friction. Of course there will be friction under 
any system. 

30689. There is no other system under which 
one week one officer may be the superior of the 
other, and the following week the positions may be 
reversed ?—I cannot at the moment think of any 
similar analogy, but probably there are some. 

30690. Take it from the point of view from 
which you have considered it, as an improvement 
of the prospects of the Provincial Civil Service. 
Do you think that a Provincial Civil Service officer 
would prefer such a scheme as you have described 
to that of being himself in independent charge apart 
from the Collector ? - If he has the position and 
pay suggested, certainly he would prefer it. 

30691. An independent eharge ? I take it 
that there would be no change in the pay and 
position of independent charges, and there is this 
great improvement in the pay and position of these 
suggested officers. In such circumstances Deputy 
Collectors would aspire to be Personal Assistants. 

30692. Do you not think they would prefer 
more independent charges than that of being 
Personal Assistant to the Collector ?—I have dis¬ 
cussed this point with several Deputy Collectors, 
and they all expressed their very great gratification 
at the possibility of any such scheme being 
brought into force. 

30693. With regard to the present methods 
of recruitment for the Provincial Civil Service 
in the Bombay Presidency, you have an upper and 
lower division in the Executive Provincial Civil 
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Service. The upper division is recruited, in a very 
small proportion, by direct recruitment, on an 
average of about one appointment a year, and the 
rest is recruited by promotion from the Mamlat- 
dars ?—Yes. 

80694. And these Mamlatdars, I understand, 
are originally recruited on an initial pay of Rs. 50 
a month?—Yes. 

80695. Can you tell us from your experience 
whether that system of recruitment, starting as 
low down on the scale as Rs. 50 a month, does in 
practice secure the best men for the important 
posts of Deputy Collectors in the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—You get very good men who force their 
way through by stress of competition; but I should 
myself prefer to see a larger number recruited 
direct. 

30696. If, as in most other provinces of India, 
there was a substantial proportion of direct recruit¬ 
ment to the post of Deputy Collector on Rs. 200 or 
Rs. 300 a month, do you not consider that that 
would lead to a substantial improvement in the 
class of Deputy Collectors ?—Yes, I think so. 

30697. (Mr. Fisher.) At what age did you 
ass your competitive examination ?—Seventeen. 

30698. You came in under the earlier 
system ?—Yes. 

30699. And yet, on the whole, yon think it 
is well to take men at rather a later age ?—Yes. 

30700. May I infer that you are quite 
satisfied with the men who have been coming out 
under the recent system ?~No, not quite 
satisfied. 

30701. Do you think that they are as good 
as . you could get under any system of recruit¬ 
ment ? —I have suggested that there should be a 
system of nomination. 

307 02. But as far as the age goes, you say 
you do not find that they are under any great 
disability ?—No. On the whole, I should prefer 
to see a man come out to India at the age of 
twenty-four. I think he comes out a little too old 
after a year’s probation. I should rather prefer 
to see him come out at twenty-four than to come 
out at twenty or twenty-two as was the case 
in my time. 

30703. Do you think that they made more 
mistakes when they came out at an earlier age 
than they would be likely to make now ?—I think 
so. I can recall no particular glaring instances, 
but it is obvious that they must be less mature in 
judgment. 

30704. I suppose that if a man happened to 
be unsociable or rather rough by nature he is less 
easily absorbed if he comes out at twenty-four than 
if he comes out at an earlier age ?—Certainly. 

30705. And it is probably for that reason that 
you would like to see a system of nomination added 
to competitive examination ?—You said because of 
his roughness. 

307 06. I said a few people come out who are 
rather rough and unsociable and cannot easily be 
absorbed ?—In general terms, yes. 

30707. Do you think that with the scheme 
which you have indicated in your answer to 
question (6) you would really get a different type 
of men from the type you get now, because under 
the existing system practically every man comes 
with a good testimonial from his school or 
college ?—Not as regards his manners, I think. 

30708. You wish a speoifio testimonial as to 
manners?—I think that is a very important 
matter here. A good deal of the trouble one hears 
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so much talked about in the Press arises from 
their manners, and I think you ought to have 
some guarantee that the man is not essentially 
bad mannered. 

30709. Do you think there are many incurable 
cases of bad manners ?—Bad manners at twenty- 
four are fairly well set. 

30710. You advocate that Subordinate Judges 
should be vested with magisterial powers. It 
has been submitted to us that it might be desir¬ 
able to recruit some of the Sessions Judges from 
the Government Pleaders in District Courts: would 
yon favour that suggestion ?—On the whole, no. 

30711. May I ask why?—Because I want to 
build up the Provincial Civil Service to as strong a 
self-contained body as it would be possible to get. 

30712. It is rather in the interests of the 
Provincial Service that you would oppose the 
suggestion, not because you do not believe that 
the Government Pleaders would be suitable?—I 
was going on to say that I rather question the idea 
which is held in England that a lawyer will 
necessarily make a good Judge. I have not got 
sufficient experience on the subject to speak 
definitely. I merely say that, personally, I am 
inclined to doubt it. 

30713. I notice that you do not attach much 
importance to legal training as a part of the 
equipment of the civilian ?—T. think I made rather 
an elaborate scheme for it in my answer to ques¬ 
tion (64). 

30714. In your answer to question (44) you 
say that there should be no probation in England 
under the present system ?—Yes. 

30715. And therefore, I presume, no special 
legal training in England ?—No; I think you can 
get that legal training oat here. 

30716. You think it.can be got quite as well 
out here ?—For the Executive service, that is ; I 
distinguish between the Executive and the Judi¬ 
cial. 

30717. Would you propose that your Judicial 
officer should have a further period in England 
prior to coming out ?—I do not think that there 
is time for it. I should like to have him out here; 
and after he has done his four years in learning 
the language and something about the people 
then let him go home and be called to the Bar. 

30718. You attach more importance to his 
being called to the Bar than to his reading in 
Chambers ?—No. I have nothing to say upon 
that point. 

807 19 . (Mr. Madge.) In answer to question (9), 
you lay great stress upon the necessity of recruitment 
for the Indian Civil Service in England alone; and 
in answer to question (5) you say that the theory 
that the top men in the examination are the best 
is opposed to all practical experience. As this last 
opinion is altogether against the competitive 
system as a whole, do you look exclusively, as you 
suggest in answer to question (6), to nomination to 
correct this mistake ?—It seems to me that 
nomination will not affect the question of whether 
the top men are the best, or not. 

80720. But if the idea that the top men are 
the best is a delusion, then the only means which 
you suggest for correcting that lies in nomination, 
does it not ? How else would you do it ?—It 
seems to me that these two questions are totally 
distinct. In question (5) I am asked whether I 
consider that the combination of the open competi¬ 
tive examination for the Home and Colonial Civil 
Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is 
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or is not to the advantage o£ Indian interests. 
That is apparently based upon the view that the 
Home Civil Service attracts the best men because 
the top men take the Home Service. My theory, 
for whatever it is worth, is that the Home Civil 
Service does not get the best men by getting the 
top men. 

30721. Your opinion tbat the top men are not 
the best does not apply to the men who come out 
here ? What I mean is this. The essence of all 
competition is that you select the top men, no 
matter for what service ; and if you believe that 
that is not quite sound your recommendation is to 
correct whatever mistake there may be by 
nominations : is that it ?—No. This is merely an 
obiter dictum. The theory opposed to all practical 
■experience merely refers to the question of whether 
the Home and Civil Service Examinations should 
be combined or not. 

80722. You lay great stress on the necessity 
of recruitment for the Indian Civil Service in 
England alone, and you go on to say that a larger 

f roportion of the superior posts held by the 
ndian Civil Service should be thrown open to 
Irdians. Then you say that the proportion may 
be one-fifth instead of one-eighth. Do you think 
that the Government have not hitherto raised the 
proportion because, on the one hand, the irreducible 
minimum of the European element has been 
reached : or, on the other hand, because they have 
not had sufficiently competent men to push up?— 
I cannot answer that question. I do not know 
what has been the reason of the actions of the 
Government in the past. / 

30728. Do you think that there has been, or 
that there is now, a sufficient number of competent 
men to push up to that proportion ?—I think that 
there will be in the future. 

30724. But not at present ? — That question, 
I think, must be taken with another answer which 
I gave, namely, that the terms of service of the 
resent officers of the Indian Civil Service must 
e respected : that is, that you cannot throw open 
the one-fifth of those appointments immediately : 
you must bring them in at the bottom of the 
cadre, and let them work their way up for 
promotion gradually. 

30725. Have you in your District any number 
of domiciled Europeans or Anglo-Indians in the 
Provincial Service?—Yes. 

30726. Other things being equal, are they 
about as good as the other members of it; as 
efficient ?—Yes. 

30727. As regards age-limits, do you prefer 
the older age for men to come out because you 
think that character is better formed at home 
than out here ?—Yes. 

30728. And if there are defects they are 
more easily traceable ?—Yes. 

30729. As regards Indians, do you think there 
is any great danger in sending comparatively young 
men to England at an earlier age ?—At what 
age ? 

30730. It is a question of earlier or later. I 
believe Indian parents object to sending their sons 
away on the ground, for one thing, that it exposes 
them to great risks before their character is 
formed; and, for another thing, that it alienates 
them from the conditions to which they return later 
in life, and with less sympathy for them. On 
those two grounds, do you think that Indians 
should be sent home earlier or later, 
•comparatively ?—Comparatively, later. 


80731. You are rather oppos ed to specialising 
in the education at home ?—Yes. 

307 82. Accepting Lord Macaulay’s view; 
but in these days there seems to have arisen the 
need for specialising in particular departments 
out here, such as Agriculture, Chemistry, or so 
on. Do yon think that if optional, special, 
subjects were introduced into the syllabus it 
would be an advantage or no advantage in the 
competitive examination ?—I have left the 
examination entirely alone, because it is a good 
many years now since I had anything to do 
with it. 

30733. But you may have an opinion with 
regard to the needs which mature in this country. 
Considering the need of specialists which is being 
disclosed more and more in this country with refer¬ 
ence to Agriculture, Chemistry, and other things, do 
you think that if optional subjects were introduced 
into the competitive syllabus at home it would be 
an advantage or disadvantage ?—I do not think 
there would be any objection to introducing them 
as optional subjects; but my opinion is valueless 
on the point. 

80731. You think that the officer of the 
Revenue Department should have at least four 
years before bifurcation ?—Yes. 

30735. Is that because you think he acquires 
valuable experience that can be of great use to 
him, no matter what his future career is ?— 
Certainly. 

30736. With regard to entering the Judicial 
Department, you dc not think four years too short a 
period : would you protract it if it can conveniently 
be done ?—I do not think it can be protracted. 

30787. On account of the administrative diffi¬ 
culties ?—To get your officer ready for tervice as a 
Sessions Judge after ten years, you must, if this 
scheme is to be accepted, push him through bis 
Bar Examination at home, and there is no time 
for him to spend longer over the preliminary duties 
of learning the revenue work and learnin cn to 
understand the people. 

30?3S. But suppose the final decision on the 
matter by Government was that the bifurcation 
period should be put much further on, do you not 
think that the experience gathered would be 
increasingly valuable ?—He would certainly have 
more experience. 

30739. It would be valuable in either branch 
of the service ?—Yes : but it would not fit in with 
the scheme for giving him training in law. 

30740. That would depend, of course, upon 
the scheme which was adopted. Finally, with 
regard to your very interesting devolution scheme, 
have you ever reported upon it to Government with 
a view to the merits or demerits being generally 
known ?—No. 

30741 . Do you think it would be advisable to 

do that ?—I do not think it is for me to offer to 
report on the subject. The Commissioner in Sind 
knows what has been done. 

30742. The Commissioner knows ?—Yes. 

30743. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Have the 
officers in Sind got any hill-stations to which 
they can go and take a short leave ? If they oan 
get away for short leave where do they generally 
go ?—From the north of Sind they go to Quetta. 

80744. Would you recommend a system by 
which officers should be compelled to take short 
leave every year, or every two years, instead of the 
leave being allowed to accumulate and added to 
furlough ?—No. 
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30745. So far as you know, do many officers 
take a month’s leave to go to Quetta ?—From the 
south of Sind I do not think any one would go 
away on account of the climate. In the north of 
Sind, you are allowed, when you find that the 
river is not giving trouble, to run up to Quetta for 
fourteen days at a time, and carry on your work 
from there. It is a concession which is not much 
availed of because the river is always giving 
trouble. 

30746. With regard to this idea of yours of 
having Personal Assistants, the Commissioners 
in Bombay have this kind of assistants, have they 
not ? Does not every Commissioner have a 
Personal Assistant ?—Y es. 

30747. Does he do this sort of work, or is he 
simply a Secretary, do you know ?—He inspects on 
behalf of the Commissioner. 

30748. Is he a Deputy Collector from the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

30749. The same system has existed in some 
other parts of India for some time, and the 
objections that I have heard to it have been, 
first of all, that the Collector gets out 
of touch with his office very often; that 
is to say, that he neglects to look after the 
promotions in his office ; he gets out of touch with 
his clerks and, in consequence of that, one set of 
favourites of the Personal Assistant are very apt 
to get the rule of the office. Do you think that 
is likely to be a danger?—Certainly, it is a danger. 

80750. It is a danger which can only be 
counteracted by the personality of the Collector ? 
—Yes. 

30751. Another objection which was brought 
to my notice the other day was that the system 
was exceedingly unpopular throughout the District 
because the village officers and subordinates out in 
the District found that they had to deal, not with 
the Collector, bat with the Personal Assistant; 
and they did not like it at all; whereas, in former 
days, they were introduced to the Collector, 
and he then would hand over the accounts 
to the clerks in the office to be examined. Now, 
they do not see the Collector at all. He sends his 
Personal Assistant to do his examination work, 
and the people never get a chance of seeing him. 
Do you not think that is likely to be an objection 
to that system ?—There are great disabilities. It 
depends entirely how it is worked. Personally, I 
visit every Tdluka Office and see all the officers 
personally. 

30762. Who is this man you speak of as your 
Personal Assistant. Was he your real Personal 
Assistant, or was he Deputy Collector, a Sherishta- 
ddr, or did he hold some other office ?—He holds 
the peculiar title of Daftardar. 

30753. Does he exist in every District: is 
there such an appointment as Daftarddr in every 
District?—He existed in all the Regulation Dis¬ 
tricts, previously, in Sind, but not in the two non- 
Reg ulation Deputy Commissionerships. 

30754. Do they exist in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency ?—No. Recently, there has been a re-distri- 
bution of three Districts in Sind, and the Daftardars 
were abolished, and the Presidency system of having 
a man of the grade of Mdmlatdar was introduced. 

30755. The same as the Sherishtadar down in 
the south ?—Yes. 

30756. This Daftardar was a Deputy Collec¬ 
tor and not a Mdmlatd&r: is that so ?—Yes, he 
was a Deputy Collector. 


30757. Have you had any experience of the 
system under which a Subordinate Judge was 
given magisterial powers ? You recommend it. 
Have you had any experience of ever having seen 
it in operation ? I understand it has been done 
in Bombay when there has been famine. Have 
you ever seen it in operation ?—No, I have not 
personally seen it. 

30758. Do you not think that the two 
functions of being a Magistrate and a Civil Judge 
are rather incompatible ? The Subordinate Judge 
at present in most Presidencies has a very high 
reputation for hard work and freedom from all 
corruption. Do you not think a great deal of that 
reputation is due to the isolated position which 
he holds as simply sitting in Court and hearing 
and trying cases, and doing nothing outside his 
Court: but that if he was given magisterial 
powers, and had to deal with the police directly, 
and very likely inspect the scenes of crimes, 
and take the dying depositions, and attend post¬ 
mortems, do you not think that the reputation 
which the Subordinate Judge now has would very 
likely be affected by it ?—I hope not. I think it 
would be a very useful training for him in practical 
work. 

30759. From another point of view, do you 
not think it would be exceedingly difficult to keep 
up the effiicency of the civil work which is done 
by the Subordinate Judge if he is likely to be 
interfered with, by the very nature of the work 
which falls to a Magistrate ? Those are conditions 
which strike one at once. Do you think that 
would seriously affect the success of an experiment 
of that kind?—I would confine it to those 
Subordinate Judges who were likely to rise to 
Sessions Judges. These evils which you speak of 
are serious in their way ; but they are nothing, in 
my humble opinion, compared with the evil of 
appointing a Subordinate Judge straight to be a 
Sessions Judge, and putting him to try really 
serious criminal cases without any experience 
whatever. 

30760. Subordinate Judges are, generally, 
tested as Assistant Judges and given selected 
easy cases to begin with, are they not ?—Still, 
they are much more important than magisterial 
cases. 

3076 L. In some ways perhaps. Then you 
recommend the division of your Provincial Civil 
Service into Munsifs and Sub-Judges. That, of 
course, is the division which holds in a great many 
Presidencies outside Bombay, and is perfectly 
satisfactory. But, do you think it would be a 
satisfactory arrangement to recruit your Munsifs 
from the clerical staff of the Judicial branch? 
You say in answer to question (46) that you would 
like to see the appointments of Munsifs open to 
the clerical staff of the Judicial branch. Do you 
think you would be likely to get good Munsifs by 
taking clerks out of Judges’ offices ?—You get 
some promoted in that way already. 

80762. Some people have told us how objec¬ 
tionable the system is. Do you not think it would 
be much better to recruit Munsifs from persons 
who have taken a law degree, and perhaps taken 
out a Pleader’s certificate, even if they have not 
practised ?—Then you get mixed up with the 
difficulty of recruiting to the higher appointments, 
which is the point I wanted to lay stress upon. 

30763. You would make it a point that you 
must recruit . direct to the higher subordinate 
branches?—Yes. 
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30764. And you would promote your Munsifs 
to Sub-Judges by selection?—Promotion should 
rarely be granted to Munsifs to be Sub-Judges. 

80765. Do you not think that clerks in 
offices would make exceedingly bad Munsifs ?— 

I am not really competent to express an opinion 
upon this point. I wish to draw the attention of 
the Commission to the desirability of improving 
the subordinate judiciary in its initial stages. 

30766. (Mr. Heaton .) Supposing that there 
was separate recruitment to the judicial part of 
the Civil Service, do you think that that would 
have any effect on the relations of the Collector 
and the District Judge?—I think it would have 
a very serious effect upon the esprit de corps and 
cordiality in the relations between the branches. 

30767. And that you think is an important 
matter ?—Yes, very. 

30768. You did accept the suggestion that 
there might be occasionally a military officer 
selected in the service ?—Yes. 

30769. You put him into the service, I 
suppose ?—Yes. 

30770. Could you not treat the promotion of 
Provincial Civil Service men in the same way ?— 

I think it is undesirable. I think it is best to 
draw a hard and fast line as to the minimum 
number of members of the Indian Civil Service 
which are necessary in this country. 

30771. Have you in Sind felt the difficulty 
of the frequent transfers being brought about by 
officers taking leave ?—I do not myself think they 
are excessive. 

30772. Do you think it would be possible to 
arrange that any officer might take leave, say, up 
to six months, without drawing upon another 
District for the administration during that period 
of leave, for example, by making a freer use of 
Provincial Civil Service men to act for such periods 
as Collectors ?—I have not thought of that 
before. 

30773. (Mr. Joglehar.) You said that there 
were no Daftardars in the Presidency proper but, 
as a matter of fact, do you know that there are 
Daftardars to the Collector of Satara, and that at 
Thana there is a similar post ?—I knew there was 
one at Khandesh. 

Govind Dxnanath Madgavkab, Esq., i.c.i 
General Note. 

30784. Having answered separately and in 
detail, the questions within my power, 1 would 
submit the following general note dealing with what 
appear to be the main points for consideration 
before the Commission, both as a convenient 
summary and test of my suggestions and as bearing 
upon the fourth point before the Commission, viz., 
to consider the requirements of the public service 
and any changes that may r seem expedient, with 
a view to their more complete adaptation to the 
new conditions of public life in India, as I 
understand from the opening remarks of the noble 
chairman. 

ii. The main points in question appear to be the 
expediency or otherwise of— 

(1) a larger admission of Indians to the 
higher posts in the administration; 

(2) :a separation of the executive and judi¬ 
cial functions. 


30774. That was abolished after it was divided 
into two Districts. But there is not one in 
Khandesh now, is there ?—I do not think so. 

30775. But in Satdrd there is one and in 
Thdnd there is one. I do not remember that there 
is a Daftardar in the other Districts, but I remem¬ 
ber those two ?—Yes. 

30776. They are doing the work of Deputy 
Collectors ?—Yes. I take it from you that that is 
so now. 

30777. In Poona there is an Indian Civilian 
serving as the Personal Assistant to the Collector. 
Probably, you are aware of that ?—Yes. 

30778. So that it is not only in Sind that 
there are Daftardars, but in the Presidency 
proper ?—Yes. 

80779. (Mr. Bhadbhade.) Would you favour 
a system of founding scholarships for sending 
Native boys to England at the age of fourteen 
years to compete for the Civil Service ? Do you 
think that a suitable age at which you would send 
them to public schools in England ? Would their 
knowledge be sufficiently ripe to enable them to 
talk to the English boys ?—If they are going to 
a public school that is the only age at which they 
can go. 

30780. Would their English be sufficiently 
good to enable them to join a school at the age 
of fourteen ? Do you expect them to be sufficiently 
conversant with the language to be able to 
mix with the English boys ?—I have seen such 
boys. 

30781. In the case of the Parsees, and all 
the other classes ?—Yes. 

30782. (Witness.) I should like to make an 
observation if I may be allowed. It is with 
reference to my answer to question (136), as to 
which a good many questions have been asked. 
I have said that this is a scheme which may be 
introduced in time. I wish to repeat the stress I 
laid upon that point. I do not suggest that this 
scheme can be introduced in full blast in the 
immediate present. 

30783. (Chairman.) You suggest that it 
may be commenced tentatively, and developed 
gradually ?—Yes. 

(Tbe witness withdrew.) 

!., District and Sessions Judge, Ahmednagar. 

iii. Both-are questions which should not be 
difficult to answer in most countries but which 
have been so differently answered as to indicate 
two different points of view. The very different 
and opposite answers, especially to the first 
question, by witnesses equally sincere and com¬ 
petent, but according as they belong to the 
ruling race or the ruled, justify tbe conclusion that 
the points of view are those of race and are not 
easily reconeileable. 

iv. I regret the question has been treated as 
a contest between two middle-classes, British and 
Indian, as to a right, the one to retain closed, the 
other to enlarge, an entrance into a preserve of 
loaves and fishes with the further question of its 
division among the various Indian castes and 
creeds. And it appears to have been assumed 
that the raising of the question is due to a falling 
off in the personnel of the Indian Civil Service 
which is practically British. The latter have 
accordingly passed on the compliment to the 
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Indian element. And the controversy appears to 
have centred largely round this element and how 
far they or the holders of the listed posts,' belong¬ 
ing to the Provincial Civil Service, have main¬ 
tained the British character and efficiency of the 
administration. Vague charges of want of 
initiative, diiving power, efficiency, etc., are 
difficult to deal with. It will be open to the 
Commission, where statistics are available, to call 
for them to test such statements. Do Indian 
Judges dispose of fewer cases or more ? Do their 
judgments suffer more reversals or incur more 
criticisms ? Do Indian Collectors collect less 
revenue or work less in famine or plague? Above 
ali has there been a whisper against any Indian 
member of the Indian Civil Service of venality 
or favouring of person, or caste, or creed ? Do they 
fill up the ministerial offices within their gift 
with their own relations or caste ? I would invite 
the Commis sion to go into these facts and then 
to draw whatever conclus r ons follow. If no 6uch 
facts are forthcoming, then it may be asked if 
these allegations as to the Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service do not proceed rather from 
British tenacity to hold on to their posts, than from 
British fairness and show that racial feeling 
unfortunately even in the Indian Civil Service is 
stronger than its esprit de corps, particularly when 
invidious comparisons of this character come to 
the fore. And, per contra, instances might 
sIbo be invited of the particular cases of 
initiative, driving power, vigour, etc., of the 
British members. The days of Lawrence and 
Eicbolson are past; and India with the rest of 
the world may be getting drab. But I have not 
in the last fifty years heard of any such remark¬ 
able instance, and I doubt if the Commission ha?, 
and if so, the information should be welcome. 
The questions before the Commission may be 
deductively soluble upon premises such as British 
character or the British natural gift of rule, or 
that one Briton is worth ten Frenchmen and a 
hundred Indians, or vice versd, of the nobility of 
Indian aspirations and the natural superior fitness 
of Indians to serve in India. They may also 
admit of the easy opportunist solutions, a separa¬ 
tion of the judicial and the executive, the creation 
of more functionaries, even though there is not 
enough work for them, and the distribution 
of them among the vested interests of the 
Indian Civil Service or Indian ‘‘aspirations" and 
without thought of the tax-payer or the masses. 
But the questions appear capable of a broader, 
more scientific and deeper treatment upon a 
common initial basis. 

v- Indians as ruled, whether officials or non¬ 
officials, are not less but more vitally interested 
in preserving and raising the standard and 
character of the administration than the succession 
of temporary British administrators. And, as 
every sensible Indian admits no other possibility 
but the British Empire and Crown, it is upon this 
common basis and from this higher and broader 
standpoint that the questions can better be viewed 
rather than tl.at of uarrow class interests. India 
is an organic and permanent portion of the British 
Empire, whose welfare and strength are in¬ 
separably bound up with that of India. Great 
Britain regards trade with India and not tribute 
from India as the asset which counterbalances the 
burthen of governing the Empire. And the 
questions before the Commission may be treated 
as a broad sociological question of the Empire as 
H 495—64 


regards the rulers and the ruled. The first 
question has occurred in India from Aryan times 
with each conquest and consolidation. The A ryan 
solution—caste, failed, with results from which 
Hindu Society still suffers. Akbar’s solution was 
revetted by Aurangzebe, and Delhi is the c ipital 
of a British, not of the Moghul, Empire. The 
concrete question before the Commission, I take 
to be as follows: The actual work of the 
administration, of revenue and justice, is even now 
done by the Mamlatdar and the Subordinate 
Judge. The functions of the Collector and the 
District Judge are to supervise and check by 
appeal or otherwise (the Sessions Judge’s original 
trials being omitted). These posts are now 
mainly held by the Indian Civil Service which, as 
far as the ruled are concerned, is an Anglo-Indian 
caste in the sociological sense, that it does not and 
is not likely to marry with the ruled. How far, 
if at all, is it then expedient to enlarge the oppor¬ 
tunities for the ruled to obtain admission into the 
ruling caste in appreciable numbers ? 

vi. Sociologically viewed, India consists of strata 
of castes, with the Anglo-Indian caste at the 
summit; and it should he noted that among 
Indians themselves caste does not always coincide 
with function ar.d tends less and less to do so in 
the progress from status to contract. Again, 
within India itself, there is a movement from 
below against the system of caste. Thus’in 
the Deccan, there is the Satya Samaj, mainly of 
Marathds, which refuses to employ Brahmans as 
priests and employs their own priests instead, and 
the refusal of the descendant of Shivaji to bow down 
to Brahman supremacy. A similar movement is in 
progress among the Namsudras of Eastern Bengal. 
I take the question before the Commission to he 
really a part of the same movement against caste. 
In each case it is education which inspires and 
impels. None of these movements implies any 
falling off in the individuals of any higher caste, 
Brahman cr Anglo-Indian. On the contrary, 
every thinking Brahman will now acknowledge 
that Hindu and Indian Society would gain 
more than the Brahman would lose by the 
breaches and dissolution of caste ; and agrees that 
the education of the masses which must sound the 
knell of Brahman supremacy, is desirable in the 
larger interests ot India. Similarly, the formation 
of the Anglo-Indian caste is due to difference in 
colour, creed, civilization and social and political 
power. Its existence conveys no reproach 
against the British, or a falling of in character. 
Its tendency in India was observed and decried 
as early as 1834 by the Court of Directors in their 
famous Despatch. The present Commission, there¬ 
fore, is a logical and sociological sequel to the aboli¬ 
tion of Haileybury and the spread cf higher West¬ 
ern education in India. And so far from being 
alarming, it is a necessary and should be, from an 
Imperial point of view, a welcome consequence of 
the moral and material progress of India, as de¬ 
scribed in every official report, and of the successful 
efforts of the British teachers, of theory in the 
Colleges, of practice in the administration, and 
especially, of the Indian Civil Service, to awaken 
and to raise up the Indian people and their charac¬ 
ter. It is an admission by Indians of their re¬ 
sponsibilities as citizens of the Empire and not 
merely of their aspirations. And, if as early as 
187 9, the proposal to fill up a sixth of the higher 
posts by Indians only excited little opposition and. 
no alarm, the present excitement appears needless, 
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in view of the admitted advance in moral and 
material progress in the last thirty-five years. 
That even Indian politicians realise the necessity 
of good administration, and not merely of Indian 
administrators, appears to me proved by their 
giving up the Statutory Civil Service before the 
last Public Service Commission, though they gained 
comparatively little or nothing in return. And the 
sporadic extremism in one part of India or other, 
or individual instances of anarchy do not seri¬ 
ously affect this general view which is based upon 
the admitted general peace and prosperity, and is 
consistent with the recent reforms, legislative and 
executive. 

vii. A discussion of the average qualities or 
character of the races appears to me to be a matter 
of importance in legislative proposals involving a 
franchise, but hardly in the questions before the 
Commission, where the pick of Indians are to 
compete, with any hope of success, against the pick 
of the British. Indians are already entitled to 
admission at the open competition; and the 
question is not, therefore, very pertinent. The 
Indian Civil Service, it is understood, is the elite 
ofthe British character. If members of Council 
and High Court J ndges can be found to come up 
to the requisite character in spite of their race, and 
if Native States have produced and produce 
administrators also of the requisite British 
standard in the highest posts, then the average 
of the Indian races is hardly in question. And 
there is no reason to doubt and every reason to 
believe that the appreciable Indian element picked 
out will not fall below the necessary standard when 
admittedly the Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service does not do so. 

viii. Instead of abstract discussion as to the 
success of educated Indians, who have passed the 
highest mental test in attaining the British charac¬ 
ter, it appears to me more practical to ask all 
Indians and Britons to agree in recognising that 
though a larger admission of Indians may be per¬ 
mitted, the levelling must be up and not down, 
and that the good character, call it British charac¬ 
ter if you like, of the higher administration must 
not suffer for the sake of India herself. All the 
functionaries must be able to efficiently discharge 
their functions. I am myself sufficiently conser¬ 
vative to hold further that changes even in per¬ 
sonnel are better and surer if they err on the side 
of slowness and safety rather than that of speed. 
In practice the standard of a body or a caste or 
service depends very largely upon its traditions 
and its esprit de corps. It is, therefore, worth 
while perhaps analysing and defining more clearly 
the requisite qualities necessary in functionaries 
in the responsible posts of Collectors and District 
Judges and to compare not the British with the 
Indian character, but to see what obstacles the 
Indian social system offers to aspirants before con¬ 
sidering the methods by which a gradual increase 
may be achieved and a sadden increase minimised. 

ix. I proceed to deal with the possible sociolo¬ 
gical difficulties of Indians. The prevalence of 
caste in India is an undoubted difficulty. But 
taking a broad and long look over British India 
or the Native States, as far as social intercourse 
between men of education is concerned, caste does 
not present any serious difficulty and is growing 
weaker; and the masses live upon perfectly 
cordial terms. The number of cases, civil and 
criminal or revenue, in which the question of caste 
comes in is extremely small. I do not, in 


twenty years, remember a single ease in which 
such a feeling was alleged against any officer and 
a transfer asked for on that ground. I do not 
remember any allegation of caste partiality on the 
part of any officer, Hindu or Muhammadan or 
Parai, of the Indian Civil Service or the Provincial 
Civil Service. And, it is a matter of experience 
that apart from the influence of Western education, 
actual contact with the West, and a short stay in 
England, makes resumption of caste in reality 
difficult, almost impossible. Ttie example of 
Native States should suffice to dissipate these fears 
of caste prejudice. 

x. As to sympathy, compassion to weakness 
afad poverty is more natural to the Indian^ 
I think, as contempt is more natural to the 
sturdy and more successful Briton: and the real 
obstacle to the Indian officers'’ sympathy, caste, 
is weakening, as shewn in the good work by 
Indian officers in famine and plague. 

xi. The only danger to the administration of 
a larger admission of Indians which needs serious 
consideration appears to me to be the danger of 
corruption, so long associated in the East with 
officialdom, though largely due to the irrespon¬ 
sible character of the latter. There are certain 
departments in all countries in which below a 
certain class, venality appears impossible to efface, 
as compared to other departments. Thus the 
Commissariat in the Military, or the Customs and 
Excise in the Civil, are cases in point. Bat 
even here, as far - as I know, the experience of 
the Provincial Civil Service is repeated. The 
Indian of education, such as the graduate, if 
given pay sufficient to keep him in comfort, has 
done quite as well as any other officer of the same 

rade on the same pay. The graduate Maralat- 
ar, the real basis of the executive, is almost, and 
the Deputy Collector quite, as honest as the 
Subordinate Judge. The Indian Civil Service has 
been the great means of setting up this high stan¬ 
dard itself and of enforcing it. With social public 
opinion in India approximating steadily to the 
administrative standard in this respect, no less 
than the tradition of the Provincial Civil Service 
in its _ higher branches, and with the proposed 
education and consequent increase in capacity of 
the masses to protect themselves, even in the ca3e 
of the miscellaneous services, much less in 
the case of the judicial and the executive of the 
Provincial Civil Service, no serious fear of a failin'* 
off in integrity need be entertained. 

xii. As regards physical courage, the Briton is 
probably superior in aggressi ve courage. Nor can it 
be pretended that Homer’s heroes or even Kipling’s 
grow upon Native Indian bushes. But the mild 
Hindu and the warlike Muhammadan over the 
greater portion of India are the most peaceable and 
easily governable people in the world. In so far 
as courage is a matter of nerves and tradition, I 
think, the Indian members of the Services will 
worthily hold their own, where necessary, especially 
when it is conceded, as I understand it is, that 
most Muhammadans and some Hindus belong to 
warlike races and are not entirely devoid of 
courage. 

xiii. As to sense of duty, the welfare of the 
people being the end of administration, I hardly 
think that, with the increase of education and 
patriotism and with the stimulus of healthy com¬ 
petition, as among themselves or with Anglo- 
Indians, the Indian’s sense of duty is inferior. 
Finally, as to prestige, the Indian officer can inspire 
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more affection, certainly in his linguistic provinces. 
The British officer may inspire more fear. But as 
the motto of the Indian Civil Service is emphati¬ 
cally not Oderint dum meluant, the administra¬ 
tion will gain by the addition of Indian officers. 

siv. Upon the whole, the Indian official, if 
honest and free from caste prejudices, as the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service usually 
are, has many natural advantages over the British 
official in the discharge of his functions. The 
latter is usually separated from children, if not 
wife. Is he to be blamed because his heart is not 
in India but away? Or because a climate so 
different affects his liver and his nerves and his 
temper and his energy ? Or because among a 
people, so far removed , in colour, creed, caste and 
civilization, he feels an alien and a lonely exile, 
and the country a geographical expression, in spite 
of all his efforts to bridge the gulf ? It would be 
wrong to blame him for causes beyond his control. 
He is entitled to every praise for the sense of duty 
with which he does his work and for the justice 
and self-control he displays, taken upon the whole. 
But equally, it should be admitted as a plain 
conclusion that, as the social environment is more 
modifiable than the physical environment, so time 
tends steadily to place the educated and honest 
Indian official at an increasing advantage over his 
British colleague. Lastly, the Indian official has 
an advantage in being able to see the point of 
view of the ruled no less than that of the rulers 
and to inform Government of it, if consulted. 

xv. And as to this character, although the 
Indian Civil Service cannot claim as its own, 
either the main Codes and Laws of Macaulay, 
Maine or Stephen, or the revenue system or 
machinery which is a detailed and aocurate continua¬ 
tion of Todar Mali’s and other previous Native 
Indian systems, its greatest claim appears to me 
precisely to be, after the days of Clive and 
Cornwallis, the clean and healthy life it has lived 
in the sight of the people. That the State is 
different from the estate of the ruler or caste of 
rulers and has high standards of justice aud 
humanity, that the law or rule made by the State, 
once made, is law not only for the ruled but also 
for the rulers and the State and enforceable as 
such at the hands of Judges, whom the State 
desires to be fair even against itself, these 
maxims, elementary to the West, new to the East, 
have been lived by the Indian Civil Service. 
Whatever its shortcomings, against its probity, 
there never is whisper. It is this life and 
tradition, which it has set before the Provincial 
Civil Service, and which the latter, especially 
the subordinate judiciary, have admirably taken 
up and carried out with little local supervision and 
with results totally inconsistent with those 
deducible from the want of the British character, 
or the Eastern mind or the ancient association 
between Eastern officialism and corruption. It is 
not a pure accident that Ranade and Sir Syed 
Ahmed both belonged to the subordinate judi¬ 
ciary. And it is upon these results that my 
answer to the question of the separation of the 
judicial and the executive is based [vide Indian Civil 
service questions (39) and (,86); Provincial 
Civil Service question (18).] These answers 
are so detailed as to render it needless for me to 
trouble the Commission further on this point. But, 
there is one further separation that the Indian Civil 
Service will do well to anticipate in its own 
interest, viz. the separation of the function of 
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assessing the land revenue from the function of 
its collection. The former could be as well, if not 
better, performed by an expert Agricultural 
Department independent of the Revenue Depart- 
ment. I am much mistaken if mass education 
will not bring this question to the front. And 
the assessment by the Agricultural Department 
must pass through the Revenue Department, 
which will consider if it is too heavy for collection, 
and escape the invidiousnes3 of the present 
combination. But perhaps I attach more weight 
than others to these two departments —Agricul¬ 
tural and Educational, for positive benefits to the 
masses, even as compared to the executive or the 
judicial. Aud I throw out the suggestion for 
what it is worth, with all due humility. 

_ xvi. Finally, there is one aspect of the ques¬ 
tions, I must hazard as above race and class. The 
Indian Civil Servant, no less than the Indian who 
voices aspirations, will admit that the interests 
of the voiceless masses who mainly furnish the 
taxes must be guarded. In their interest it will 
be agreed that the number of functionaries must 
be reduced to the absolute necessary minimum, 
except perhaps in the departments of agricultural 
and primary education. A creation of posts 
merely to satisfy Indian aspirations without 
encroaching upon existing interests is therefore to 
be deprecated. It would be presumptuous for me 
even in the interests of the masses to inquire 
whether, even to satisfy Indian aspirations, costly 
Executive Councils are really needed in provinces 
which so far have done perfectly well without 
them, or if three Executive Councillors are needed 
to do the work so long and so efficiently done by 
two. But, the Bombay Executive with only 
Commissioners cannot, nor, I imagine, do the 
Madras Executive with only a Board of 
Revenue, admit that the Bengal Executive 
with its Permanent Settlement and less revenue 
work are more efficient with both. Again, some 
of the posts recently created, such as the 
Deputy Inspectors General of Police, I have 
heard described by Superintendents of experience 
as needless and only entailing vexations 
interference and red tape; and even Deputy 
Superintendents of Police are little utilised 
except as Inspectors at Head-quarters. There 
are talukas where three sub-inspectors are 
e mployed, where one sufficed before. The masses 
of India are already weak and lethargic. 
Th8 tendency of latter day Commissions and 
reorganizations has bsen towards an increase of 
costly functionaries at the top and an increase of 
still ill-paid and, therefore, corrupt functionaries at 
the bottom. And I for one should be sorry if, in 
the present case, evea so desirable a change as the 
separation of the Judicial and the Executive were 
to be attended with any appreciable addition to the 
burden upon the masses. On the contrary, in 
their interest, it is rather for the Commission to 
see whether in view of Railways aid quicker 
communication, reductions cannot be made in the 
supervising agency in all departments, aud to ask 
the supervising agency to suggest reasonable reduo- 
tion3 below, in quantity, which may, if necessary, 
be used to raise the quality. 

xvii. I trust I have succeeded in proving that 
the questions before the Commission are sociologi¬ 
cal questions of systems, found to be not now 
adapted to progressive conditions in India and in 
no way due to or reflecting upon individuals or 
personnel, whom it is unfair to saddle with the 
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responsibility. It is vain, therefore, to attunpt to 
solve them by quests after better character and 

f eiforre], to be attracted by better pay. The 
tdian Civil Service in the interests cf the 
Empire, -will, I hope, recognise this, and not 
resist a widening cf its doors nor a reduction 
of its pests ccr a separation cf its furctions. 
New bleed will strergtten and not weaken 
it as it has dcre very many venerable and 
great British institutions. r lhe present com¬ 
bination and monopoly are not of its own seeking. 
Net the Indian Civil Seivice but the British 
people are lesporsible for net foreseeing after 1858 
the ccEEequerces attaching to a practical abolition 
of the previous supervision of the East India Com¬ 
pany and cf the practical handirg over of its func¬ 
tions to a close body of functionaries in defance of 
the sociological law that, of themselves, function¬ 
aries in all countries tend to multiply themselves 
aid to extend their functions. Since British charac¬ 
ter has loomed so largely before the Ccmmissiou, 
it might be permitted to ask if it was not this same 
character, which was responsible fer allowing the 
present system to grow ? I am tempted to re¬ 
flect upon what Lord Hugh Cecil says of Sir Robert 
Peel (Ccnservatism, prge 69), “The British 
temperament makes institutions work and cairies 
on the administration cf a great country, tut 
with profound distrust, almost impatience of 
theories or abstract principles. It will refuse not 
only to make changes but :o see them unless con¬ 
fronted with the irresistible logic of facts. These 
are the defects cf the qualities of that shrewd prac¬ 
tical common sense and that tenacious energy, 
which make the Briton great, even in the absence 
of imagination, and theoryIn India, however, 
with a sentimental people, stronger in the two 
latter qualities than in the former, ar.d with so 
strong and centralised an administration, irresist¬ 
ible in its physical strength, the dangers are 
obvious. The Indian Civil Service is placed in the 
delicate and invidious position of acting as Jury 
if not Judge, and of sifting and gauging the 
strength of honest sentiment, honest patriotism 
and honest virility and energy, in a word, of 
honest aspirations and of fitness, the gratification 
of many of which reduces its own functions or 
power or emoluments. It has often to assume 
the attitude cf ‘ not yet ’ to aspirations. Thus in 
the work of positive social reconstruction in India, 
cf which the main motive: force and basis must bo 
that of education of the masses, and the dissolu¬ 
tion of the caste system, it has had to assume this 
somewhat invidious attitude of ‘ rot yet/ In 
this work of gauging the moment when fitness 
and political expediency meet aspirations and will 
•enable Government to say ‘yesan appreciable 
Indian element cf officers, whose status enables 
them to offer an honest independent opinion as to 
the progress in the distii.cts should prove of great 
use to Government even as their example and 
stimulus to progress, other than political, should 
be to the people in the district. 

xviii. It is from this Imperial point of view and 
in this cold sober light of sociology that I have 
attempted to view these questions, and arrived 
at a conclusion in favour of the greater admission 
of Indians and of the expediency cf a separation. 
On the one hand I do not exaggerate the effects 
of changes of personnel in the administration. 


Except in famine times, I see no emigration from 
Native States whether those following British 
lines such as Earoda, or others, such as Hyderabad, 
into British Territory. Nor on the other hand, 
am I dismayed by the cry of darger to the 
Empire, which has always preceded each and 
every admission of Indians to higher posts, and 
which, as invariably, has proved to be a false 
prophecy, the shortlived experiment by nomina¬ 
tion cf the Statutory Civil Service perhaps 
excepted. As to the method of this increase, 
a simultaneous examination in effect comes to 
little more than a saving of passage money to and 
back, and expenses for a month in Great Britain, 
though that is a serious matter in a poor country 
sueh as India. If granted as a n atter of fairness 
and subject to safeguards such as admission only 
to graduates 1st and Tnd Class and to M.A., it 
will stimulate higher education and broaden it 
and avoid excessive competition. .And in any case 
I do not ihink, so long as the course is what it is, 
that it will admit more than five or six Ii dians 
a year. If that is considered inexpedient, it is 
open to have a separate examination for sueh men 
for a third of the posts upon a course broadly 
similar to the Indian Civil Service by open 
competition, but more suited to Indian candidates, 
and then to send the successful candidates to 
England. The extension of the listed pests is 
merely a question of promotion by selection of 
approved and experienced Indian officers and can 
hardly well be resisted. But I would have the 
higher Provincial Civil Service recruited by 
open competition with a course of liberal 
studies upon the same lines as the Indian Civil 
Service open competition, but more modest, so as to 
enable the higher Provincial Civil Service to draw 
nearer in broad outlook to the Indian Civil 
Service. The Commission will doubtless test my 
other suggestions from other points of view. As 
to the question of .the gulf of colour or of ‘ quo 
viclis,’ where Lord Cromer fears to tread, I may¬ 
be pardoned for not rushing. 

xix. However that may be, the large problem 
of the future has been stated by Lord Curzon: 
“ How to adjust race to nationality and how to 
reconcile nationality with Empire—that is tlie 
work which will occupy the British rulers of this 
country for many years to come. I am one of 
those who believe that it can be accomplished 
without detriment to race cr nationality and with 
safety to the Empire. I want the Indian people 
to play their part in this great achievement and to 
share the results/’ 

xx. The Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service both as Indians and as administrators 
have, and will still more have, to strive to live 
these problems and prove their service to India, to 
the Empire and to the Crown. But whatever the 
conclusions or recommendations of the Commission 
from its standpoint of Imperial statesmanship, 
and whatever changes may be made, separation or 
no separation, reduction, arrest or increase of 
element, British or Indian, in the higher adminis¬ 
tration, the Commission may rest assured that 
these changes will be loyally accepted and carried 
out, certainly by the Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service, and, I think I might even venture 
to say, by the Indian Civil Service as a body. 
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Written Answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

30785 (1). "What is your experience of the 
•working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service ? Do you accept it as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle ?—Recruitment by open com¬ 
petitive examination for the Indian Civil Service 
has, upon practically unanimous testimony, British 
and Indian, official and non-official, proved so 
satisfactory and equal, if not superior, to the 
system of nomination, that even if the latter were 
dignified by the name of selection, and modified 
by examination or nomination by classes or bodies, 
unconnected with definite interests, British or 
Indian, e.g., Head masters, Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners, and so on, a return from the present 
system to any other would soon result in a gradual 
return to the creation of the sinister interests, to 
destroy which the present system was created. 
The only two objections I have seen stated to the 
present system are that it does not always ensure 
(i) gentlemen, (ii) character. Both are terms inter¬ 
preted according to the class of the interpreter and 
his class ideas ; and, in practice, are as difficult of 
attainment by nomination, which implies an impal¬ 
pable examination by the nominee, as by the 
present system, unless, in fact, a plutocratic test, 
whether in land or in other income, is to be 
imposed—an impossibility under existing condi¬ 
tions. I conclude, therefore, that with all its short¬ 
comings, the existing system, which has worked 
satisfactorily in practice since 1853 must be 
accepted in principle, as the only possible system. 
I would add that the imperiousness and waut of 
sympathy and courtesy, which are commonly 
charged against the Indian Civil Service would 
remain, if and to the extent they may exist, 
under any system of nomination pure or combined; 
because they are the consequences not merely of 
personal defects but far more of the system of 
caste and of more or less absolute Government by 
one caste, which existed before the British for 
thousands of years and which still practically 
exists, the ruling race being practically a sociolo¬ 
gical caste intermarrying within itself. The 
division of reis and rayat (rulers and ruled) mul¬ 
tiplied by the division of caste has always 
resulted, even before the British, in haughtiness 
and contempt towards the ruled on the part of 
the ruling caste. Add to this the difference in 
civilization, language, and—truth compels me to 
a dd—colour, a point few Anglo-Saxons really 
seem able to get over; and it appears to me 
evident that no change in the system of recruit¬ 
ment in England will appreciably change matters; 
and that a quest after “ gentlemen ” or 
“ character ” or “ manners 33 will be as futile as 
an expectation of increase of popularity among the 
people, or efficiency by such altered systems of 
recruitment. 

30786 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would' you suggest ?—The only great 
weakness in the system is that, in practice, it 
largely excludes poor candidates, both British and 
Indian, and confines the Service mainly, though 
not solely, to certain classes. Considering the 
tendency in Great Britain of the distribution of 
■wealth and of the gradual but steady elimination 
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of the middle class, and the fact that, apart 
from a similar though slower economic tendency 
in India, learning, intelligence and the ideal of 
plain living and high thinking, whether among 
Hindus or Muhammadans, has usually been and to 
a large extent still is more common to castes of 
poor scholars, Brhamans, Syeds, Maulavis, etc., this 
standard of wealth among candidates deprives 
India of the services of a good many youth, British 
and Indian (and perhaps of the domiciled com¬ 
munity, with which I am not so well acquainted 
as I should like to be), who, in my opinion, could 
do good work for India and for the Empire. 
Nevertheless, instead of advocating any alter¬ 
ations on the part of the State, I would trust in 
England and India, to the greater facilities and 
spread of higher education, and in India, to co¬ 
operative efforts among Indians, whether as a whole 
or as among each separate community, to aid 
promising youth debarred by poverty. Such 
efforts in a small way are actually in existence ; 
and the domiciled and the Muhammadan communi¬ 
ties, I understand, are preparing large and com¬ 
prehensive schemes which deserve and, I hope, 
will meet with every success. The Government 
in India, where poverty is really the cause of intelli¬ 
gence being kept back, couid aid, as they are 
aiding, by free scholarships. Finally, I advocate 
simultaneous examinations to remove this bar of 
poverty for Indians of all communities including 
the domiciled community, and this great protective 
measure against India, which handicaps Indian 
(including domiciled) youth to a far greater 
extent than it does poor but deserving British 
youth. 

30787 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The English 
language, the course prescribed for the open 
competitive examination and the fact that it is 
held in London are among the many difficulties 
which beset the Indian aspirant, which can be 
appreciated by an imaginary reversal of the 
position. But, as explained in my general note, 
the question has to be looked at not from the point 
of view of any class, Indian or even British, and 
answered not merely upon the assumption that 
Indians have a superior claim to employment in 
their own land, but also upon an examination of 
the functions, present and in the immediate future, 
to be discharged by members of the Service; and 
if the main function be to administer according to 
British ideas in a British spirit, then these dis¬ 
advantages to Indian candidates must, as far as 
language course to a large extent and so on, be 
faced by them in order to qualify themselves 
successfully for the discharge of their future func¬ 
tions. But as regards locality, a simultaneous 
examination is essential. From the principles of 
the examination as laid down by Lord Macaulay’s 
Committee, no great departure is necessary. But 
there appears to be no objection against and much 
is to be said for a premium by increased marks 
upon subjects, essential or important for the future 
administrator, such as Economics, History, Political 
Science and Sociology, which are already comprised 
in all schemes of liberal education. My detailed 
proposals as regards these additions are stated in 
the answer to questions (20) and (21). 

80788 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subject of His Majesty? If so, what do yoi^ 
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propose ?—Sympathy with the people of India has learning, so far devised by man, viz., examinations 

been universally recognised, from the highest in subjects essentially Western, with every facility 

•quarters downwards, as an essential for the Indian for learning in England and comparatively none 
Administrator. It follows that subjects born or in India. 

bred in those Colonies, whose Imperialistic spirit This inconsistency alone should suffice to suspect 
and antipathy to Indians have been shewn by these fears and these views as equally unsound. I 

legislation to exclude Indians, should be excluded should doubt, if out of the candidates appearing 

from the open competition for the Indian Civil at such a simultaneous examination, more than 

Service, as labouring under an inherent and a fatal four or five would succeed, if so many, 
disqualification. For other general considerations, I would refer 

30789 (5). Do you consider that the combina- the Commission to my general note. To avoid 

tion of the open competitive examination for the any danger of excessive competition the exam- 

Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for the ination here might be held open only to M.A.’s 

Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage or B.A.’s, who have passed in the 1st and 2nd 

of Indian interests ? Please give your reasons ?— class, between the necessary age-limits. 

In view of my answer to question (4), and of 30792 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
my support of the proposal to hold simultaneous examination simultaneously at any other centre or 

examinations and the modification in the subjects centres within His Majesty's Dominions?—No: 

for the open competition, I favour a separate and London, and one centre in India, for the present 

not a combined examination. But upon broader Bombay or Calcutta, later on Delhi, if it becomes 

grounds also, the conclusion is the same. The the seat of an Imperial University. The demand 

conditions and the work in India are so different formulated in one of the Colonies, I think, 

to those either in Great Britain on the one hand, Australia, by a reverend gentleman of the New 

or the Colonies on the other, that a separate Imperialism, Mr. Fitchett, that it should be held 

examination for each appears more advantageous to in Australia, appears to me, for the reasons stated 

each of the three portions of the Empire than a in answer to question (4), inadmissible. And 

combined examination to any or all. except upon the assumption of the theory of the 

30790 (6). If you do not consider the present Service being a “pagoda tree' 1 which the Colonies 

system of recruitment by an open competitive are entitled to shake, no case, as far as I know 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please has been made out for the examination bein«- 
state what alternative you would propose. Do you held elsewhere. 

recommend a system based on any of the 80793 (9). What would be your opinion with 
following principles:-—(«) Selection by headmasters regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 

of schools approved or otherwise: ( b) Selection by in the Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives of 

authorities in Universities approved or otherwise: India'’ recruited by means of a separate examin- 

(c) Nomination by headmasters or University ation in India or by means of separate examinations 

authorities and selection under the orders of the in each province or group of provinces in India ? 

Secretary of State: (d) Combined nomination and If so, what proportion do you recommend ?— 

examination: (e) Any other method ?—My answer Although I hold that an appreciable addition” of 

to question (1) ^unequivocally in favour of an open Indians to the Service would add, not take away 

competitive examination constrains me to oppose from its real strength, I hold equally strongly and 
any of the proposals (a) to (<?), which appear to me for the same reason that the Indians must be such 
to be reversions in one form or another, separately as to keep up, if possible to raise, in no case to 

or together, to the creation of sinister interests lower, the standard of the Service, in which I 

entrusted to comparatively uninterested authorities, include its traditions and its esprit de corns. 

irresponsible to India or to Parliament. These are mainly based now upon the fact thalgali 

30791 (7). What is your opinion regarding a have joined after a fair, free and open intellectual 

system of simultaneous examination in India and test. If, therefore, a simultaneous open examin- 

in England, open in both cases to all natural-born ation at one centre in India is granted then I 

subjects of His Majesty ?—I am in favour of a would oppose this separate examination^ If a 

system of simultaneous examination in India and simultaneous examination in India is not granted 

in England, open in both cases to all natural-born I would reluctantly submit to a single separate 

subjects of His Majesty—the Anti-Indian Colonies examination in India. The proportion should be 

perhaps excepted—upon the broad ground that the I think, one-fourth at the least, if not one-third * 

holding of the examination in London only is an 30794 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
unfair and needless differentiation in favour of taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 

British candidates and against Indian candidates in favour of any system under which Natives 

in respect of work in their own country. Except, of India" would be selected in India for admission 

upon the assumption of the right of conquest, to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) 

however veiled by phrases such as Western Civili- nomination, ( b ) combined nomination and ex- 

sation, British Character, the Oriental Mind, and amination, or (r) any other method ? If so please 

so on, the system appears to me to be indefensible describe fully what system you would recommend, 

upon any pretence of civic justice to the Indians. In particular, do you consider it desirable that* 

I add needless differentiation, because the appre- whatever the system, all classes and communities 

hension that such an examination will suddenly should be represented ? If so, how would you 

or within an appreciable time swamp the Service give effect to this principle?—No: any system 

with Indians, appears to me to be vain, to do of nomination leads to intrigue, caste jealousies 

injustice to the intellect of the British youth, and and charges of favouritism, which it is most 

to betray an inconsistent and an unreasonable fear desirable to avoid. The failure of the Statutory 

of the same despised Oriental mind, which on the Civil Service is a sufficient warning to render a 

one hand, it is said, will always remain childish, repetition of the experiment undesirable. Nomi- 

but which, nevertheless, it is feared, will beat the nation is an invidious task ; which invariably 

pick of the British youth in the only test of results in pleasing one at the expense of the many 
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and one in which, nnless I am very muoh mis¬ 
taken, the officers who have to nominate would 
gladly forego the pleasure of the exercise of 
patronage for the unsatisfactoriness of the work, 
and often of its results, which are afterwards used 
to show the unfitness of the race of the nominees. 

I would invite the attention of the Commission to 
the evidence of Professor Wordsworth on this 
point bef ore the last Public Service Commission 
{Vol. IY, page 104 A-1569) and of a living educa¬ 
tional authority, Rev. Dr. Mackichan (page 279, 
No. 3977). 

I do not consider that the Service should be 
looked upon as a joint appanage in which each 
caste has a separate indefeasible right. To me 
it appears that the resulting scramble for loaves 
and fishes would greatly lower the tone of the 
Service, if the principle of political representation 
among the various castes were once introduced. 

I prefer the traditions of the British rather than 
those of the American Civil Service in this 
respect. Whatever may be said for the theory 
of the right of representation of castes in electo¬ 
rates and Legislative Councils, 1 consider the 
principle of representation of castes in the Public 
Service to be wrong in theory, and to be most 
difficult of application in India ; and the higher 
the officer of the Service, the greater the difficulty 
because of the greater necessary qualifications 
and the narrower field and the consequently 
greater loss to the country. 

This objectionable principle is, however, very 
different from that of the prevention of monopoly 
in any large Service—an important matter I 
consider, and essential, as long as caste retains 
its strength in India and indeed one of the 
main arguments in favour of the greater dilution 
of the Service with Indians. This result should 
and can be achieved largely by equal educa¬ 
tional facilities and free competition. I might 
instance the constitution of the Indian members 
of the Indian Civil Service now serving in 
this Province. In the latest list to hand, dated 
1st October 1912, I find out of 175 members, 

II Indians, divided into castes as follows: 2 
Muhammadans, 2 Parsis, 1 Bengali Christian, 1 
Canarese Christian, 1 Bengali Brahmo, 1 Bengali 
Kayasth, 1 Punjabi Agarwala, 1 Maratha Dai- 
vadnya and 1 Mar&tha Shenvi or Goud Sarasvat. 

I exclude 2 Jews, I believe, originally Baghdadi 
Jews, who might object to being classed as Indians. 
But the point is that among these 11 or 13 with 
the possible exception of this last, whose title to 
being a Brdhman, many Maratha Brdhmans would 
dispute, there is not a single Brahman. The 
Commission will be able to amalgamate and to 
analyse the composition by caste of all the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service in the whole 
of India; but I should be surprised if the result 
among the 65 members or so out of about 1,200, 
which are, I believe, the totals, differs materially 
from the result in this Presidency. 

This fear of caste, especially of Br&hman pre¬ 
ponderance, appears to me equally untenable, if 
judged, not from generalisations about their 
superiority in passing examinations, but from the 
high class taken by Brdhmans in the Bombay 
University. The latest calendar with me of the 
Bombay University reveals a preponderance of 
non-Brdhmans in the First Classes. Taking the 
years from 1895 to 1910 the M.A., 1st and 2nd 
classes, and B.A., 1st, give totals as follows. Out 


of 141, 36 Brdhmans, 51 non-Brdhman-Hindus, 54 
non-Hindus. Similarly, taking the B.A.in the 1st 
class out of 71, 21 are Brdhmans, 9 are non-Brdh- 
man-Hindus and 41 are non-Hindus. Finally, when 
it is remembered that whatever be the case in Madras 
and to a lesser extent in Bombay, in the greater 
portion of Northern India including Bengal, there 
are important non-Brdhman castes, such as Kayas- 
thas, who have more than held their own, and thas 
in the United Provinces for instance, the Muhamma¬ 
dans, thank, largely, to Sir Syad Ahmed and 
Aligarh, occupy about 50 per cent, of the superior 
posts in Government service and not the 15 per 
cent, of population they represent, my conclusions 
are as follows. A large percentage of Brdhmans 
in proportion to their numbers may be candidates 
and may even pass; but the majority of the candi¬ 
dates, much less the successful candidates, would 
not, I think, be Brdhmans. I confess that the 
swamping by the Brahmans appears to me to be a 
bogie, which does injustice to the talents of the 
non-Brdhman communities. I would add that 
even in those parts where the majority of officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service are Brdhmans, I 
have heard no complaints against them as Judges 
and few as executive officers. It is rather, when 
a single sub-caste, e. g. Chitpavan or Saraswat, 
is massed together in an office in ministerial 
capacities immediately under the Collector or 
the Judge, that the monopoly is attempted to 
be kept up and needs breaking up. But 
this phenomenon occurs equally in commercial 
offices in Bombay ; a Parsi Head Clerk tries to 
fill the office with Parsi clerks, and so on ; and the 
phenomenon is, I believe, not unknown in England, 
in departments where competition does not exist 
and nepotism has opportunity. But, subject to 
correction, I may assert that 1 have never heard 
it whispered of any Indian member of the Indian 
Civil Service that he ever allowed his caste to 
influence him in the slightest in any official word or 
deed. Holding these views, it is difficult for me 
to suggest as to how this principle should be given 
effect to. The power Government already possess 
of posting successful candidates wherever Govern¬ 
ment pleases can always be exercised to prevent an 
Aiy&r or an Aiyangar from being posted to Madras, 
if they think the probable disadvantages outweigh 
the advantages. Most Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service are so keenly alive to the 
danger of aspersions of this kind that they usually 
ask not to be posted to districts, in which their 
caste is strong; and I know of one who being 
born in Bombay, refused for some years a proffered 
transfer from Burma to Bombay. Again, eveD in 
each Province, there are districts where there are 
few or none of the candidates' caste. A. transfer to 
this district is always in the power of Government. 
A good deal of confusion results from the loose use 
of the word caste or Brahman. The correct socio¬ 
logical definition would be the group which allows 
intermarriage. Where two castes of Brahmans, 
even speaking the same language, do not permit 
intermarriage, there is an absence of solidarity, 
there is usually the presence of jealousy, and the 
presence of both castes is not usually a monopoly 
or a sinister interest, such as the loose use of the 
term “ Br&hman ” would suggest. As an illus¬ 
tration, I may cite the two districts of Ratnagiri 
and South Candl'd, where different castes of 
Brahm&ns neutralise each other and prevent a 
monopoly. Similarly, in Gujarath, the Ndgar and 
the Audich or other Brahman. 
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The interest (as it happens, it is in the 
Presidency largely a caste) in the different lingual 
divisions, which I think it most desirable should 
he represented, is one upon which many 
tears of sympathy have been shed, but for 
which little has been done. I mean the 
agricultural interest of yeomen farmers, who 
till their own land. As it happens again, in Sind, 
this is a Muhammadan interest, in Gujarat, Maha¬ 
rashtra and Canard, a Hindu interest, viz., 
Patidar, Mar^tha Kunbi, and so on. In order to 
represent this interest in the administration, I 
have made proposals in my reply to questions 
(1) and (2) of the Provincial Civil Service 
questions. A generation’s training should enable 
them to turn out candidates, I hope, successful 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service. Put, even 
for this interest, much less for ether interests, I am 
not prepared to admit the theory that it is “ desir¬ 
able, etc.," in the sense that nomination by castes 
should be made to the Indian Civil Service. 

Of my own Service, I would say that to the 
British member all castes of India usually are— 
except when any member has Brdhman or Hindu 
on the brain—-equally near in being equally far ; 
to the Indian member, they should be, as I hope 
they are, equally near as being equally dear. The 
Indian who cannot rise above caste in the discharge 
of his functions in the Indian Civil Service is, 
I consider, unfit for the Service. 

The Hindu caste has grown by pathological 
hypertrophy and fission, so small, that it is easy 
for the educated Hindu to get over it and leave 
it behind for good without chance of resumption, 
especially with a visit to England. Without 
venturing to speak for the Muhammadan, I see no 
reason why the same should not be the case with 
him. And last but not least, I repeat I have 
never heard of a case of an Indian member of 
the Indian Civil Service who has allowed caste 
to influence him in any way in the discharge of 
his duties, even in his own province or among 
his own caste. I might cite the late Mr. It. C. 
Dutt or Sir K. G. Gupta as conclusive instances 
to the contrary if needed, in their support of the 
Bengal Tenancy Bill, for instance, to show their 
independence of their own class and their dis¬ 
interested sympathy with measures for the 
amelioration of the masses. 

30795 (11). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “ Natives of India ” in India, do you 
consider that " Natives of India” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England, or would you 
restrict that right to other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ?—Yes ; the open competition in 
England should still be open to Indians. Some 
of them may and do accept the superiority of 
British ideals to such an extent that they send 
their children to England to pass through the 
public schools and the Universities. These should 
be allowed to compete, as representing the greatest 
effort of Indians to approximate to the British 
character and thus fit themselves most for the 
British character of the higher administration. 
The examinations both in England and in India 
must be open to all British subjects of His 
Majesty, the Anti-Indian Colonies alone excepted. 

30796 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India, ” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of piomoting to listed-posts, officers of the 


Provincial Civil Services ? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Services ? 
— I am unable, in the face of the melancholy 
failure of the experiment of the Statutory Civil 
Service, to regard with any favour its renewal, 
whether dignified by the name of selection or 
nomination. I recommend an increase, not a 
decrease, in the number of listed posts thrown 
open to the Provincial Civil Service, which in the 
judicial, and to a less extent in the executive, does 
most of the work and gets too little of the 
credit. 

30797 (IS). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the J udicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system that you would propose ?—No ; but I 
recommend a free choice by Assistant Collectors, 
after 3 or 4 years’ service, of the Judicial, with 
perhaps an additional inducement, say Rs. 100 -per 
month, for those who do. If, after this, a suffi¬ 
cient number do not come forward, the number 
must be recruited from 'the Provincial Civil 
Service up to the necessary amount; and the 
Indian Civil Service will have itself to thank. 
Above all, no pressure should be put by Govern¬ 
ment to thrust judicial work upon those who 
prefer executive work. 

The fitness of those who choose will be tested 
in three or four years; and the unfit will revert to 
the executive, unless they are so unfit as to require 
compulsory retirement in the interests of the 
administration and the Service. Those who 
remain in the Judicial, will, if they are wise, 
take two years’ furlough, spend it in England 
studying for the Bar and come out qualified as 
Barristers. 

30798 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “ Natives of India ” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Yict. c. 3), as including “ any person born and 
domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty 
in India of parents habitually resident in India, 
and not established there for temporary purposes 
only,” irrespective of whether such persons are of 
unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed European and 
Indian descent, or of unmixed European descent ? 
If not, please state fully any proposals that you 
wish to make in regard to this matter ?—I only 
suggest that subjects of Native States should be 
definitely brought within the section. For the 
rest, the question of satisfaction is one rather for 
the domiciled community to answer than for any 
others. The peculiar difficulties of that com¬ 
munity under present circumstances are entitled 
to sympathy; but they appear to me largely to be 
of their own creation, and some of the creation of 
Government. The former are caused by their 
pride, which refuses to accept the fact that, for 
good or for evil, their interests, as permanent 
inhabitants of the land, are bound up with the 
interests of Indians for whom, as they think in 
fashion bound, they, as scions of the ruling race 
usually profess contempt and from whom they 
usually separate themselves, in order to pose as the 
ruling race. The latter are due to certain “ Caste ” 
legislation, such as the Arms Act, the peculiar 
rights of European British subjects under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

The net result is at present that ‘ the domiciled 
community, when it seeks to take advantage of the 
Act above is Native and otherwise European. And 
the tendency on the part of many members of the 
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Indian Civil Service is now to employ them in the 
higher ministerial posts, besides reserving for 
them in the main, certain Departments, such as 
the Customs, the Salt, the Telegraph, etc.—another 
illustration of the “ Caste ” tendency. 

. Nevertheless, with the increase of real educa¬ 
tion and under the guidance of wise leaders, I trust 
that, as time passes, their pride of race will give 
place to a feeling of duty for what is, after all, their 
country; and to a sense of their permanent 
interests; and that, instead of their present pose 
of an armed foreign garrison against “ the Natives” 
they will take their place among the Indian 
communities, it may even be at the head of the 
Indian communities, and will be a real and valuable 
source of strength to India, and a strong link of 
Empire between India and Great Britain, instead 
of a small forlorn community, seeking for crumbs 
and exceptional treatment on the strength of their 
percentage of British blood. This, I venture to 
think, is the manly and the right attitude, and 
the only one, which Government and its officers 
should encourage. And my hope in this change 
of attitude on the part of the domiciled community 
disinclines me to advise changes in the Act, even 
though it is at present open to abuse. 

30799 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education?—I recommend 21—23 on 1st August, 
if the Indian Universities remove the present 
restriction of age 16 in respect of candidates for 
their Entrance Examination; if not, 22—24 on 
1st August as at present, so as to attract candi¬ 
dates who have completed a University course in 
both countries, and to give them a year’s probation 
and thirty years of service, after which the 
climate of India unfits most men for good work. 
My reasons are briefly 

(i) The Indian climate, as above. 

(ii) The work and the powers of the Indian 
Civilian require a large heart, a matured under¬ 
standing and balance of judgment, and great self- 
control. British youth, in view of their slower 
development, do not, I think, attain these qualities 
earlier. If I may say so without offence, the life 
even at the “ Varsities ” is really the life of the 
overgrown school-boy. Even in the case of Indian 
youth, usually more precocious perhaps in point of 
pure intelligence, I consider that this sober judg¬ 
ment and self-control are really not attained much 
earlier And I attach to these last qualities greater 
importance than to mere intelligence. 

(iii) There are certain disadvantages, doubtless 
of this later age, such as diminished impression¬ 
ability in the case of British youth, a greater 
tendency to come out married, rendering life and 
movement on tour more distasteful and difficult. 
But even so, these disadvantages appear to me to 
be less. It is bettei for the officer and the people 
that the former should, in the sight of the latter, 
lead a clean and healthy life. Children, among 
Indians, invariably attract sympathy. The 
unmlish woman, especially if she chooses to learn 
the language, has great opportunities for good. 
And as to the impressionability [vide my answer 
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to question (20) ], an encouragement to sociological 
and to Oriental studies to would-be candidates by 
a premium in marking at the open competition 
will, I hope, encourage more “ Varsity” candidates 
to interest themselves in India than they do at 
present. 

30800 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age-limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17—19 
years, followed by two or three years’ probation at 
an approved University) and since 1891 (age 
limits 21—23 or 22—24 years, followed by one 
year’s probation) ?—I am myself one of the last 
products of the 17—19 age-limit, and can debit 
myself with sufficient errors of judgment in my 
early years, which an older man would probably 
have avoided. But apart from this, I consider 
upon the average the members recruited under the 
later age-limit, are equal—I would almost say, 
superiors—especially in understanding and self- 
control to those recruited from 17—19. 

30801 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service?—Upon the whole, good. I see no 
reason to believe that the average is being at all 
lowered, whether British or Indian. 

30802 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India? — 
24 or 25 years [vide answer to question (15)]. 

30803 (19). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India ”, and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for “ Natives 
of India ”, and for other natural-bom subjects of 
His Majesty ?—If by “ suit ” is meant give the 
best chance of passing as against British youth, on 
account of a more precocious rate of cerebral 
growth, perhaps 19 to 21. But as explained in 
my note and my answers to questions (10) and 
(15), the right point of view appears to me, not 
how to attain by artificial and differential methods, 
an importation into the Service at all costs, of any 
or even all Indian castes or the Indian element, 
but first and foremost the conservation, if not the 
raising, of the character and efficiency of the 
Service. I am not in favour of any such differen¬ 
tiation, whether of age or of subjects of examination. 
For the same reason, I am in favour of the aboli¬ 
tion of the present differentiation in favour of the 
British candidates by the holding of the examina¬ 
tion in England only. In view of the connection 
between Great Britain and India, Indian candi¬ 
dates must be prepared to face and to surmount 
the other difficulties. 

30804 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee in Is54, and since 
followed, that “ the examination should be of such 
a nature that no candidate who may fail shall, to 
whatever calling he may devote himself, have any 
reason to regret the time and labour which he 
had spent in preparing himself to be examined,” 
and that the object should be to secure, not 
specialists in any particular subject that may be 
useful in a subsequent Indian career, but the ordi¬ 
nary well educated young man of the period ?— 
Broadly, yes, in the sense of a sound liberal educa¬ 
tion. But especially, in view of my advocaoy of 
the age of 21 to 23 at least, if not 22 to 24, I 
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think that, without excluding any subject ordi¬ 
narily comprised in a scheme of liberal education, 
general studies more appropriate for the future 
Indian administrator, such as, Sociology, History 
(including Indian History), Economics, Political 
Science, and languages such as Sanskrit and 
Arabic, which will give him a greater interest in 
India, should carry higher marks, both absolutely 
and relatively in the open competition than they 
do at present. This would also probably render 
the year’s probation more available for special 
studies for the average probationer. It cannot be 
called specialised education but rather modernised 
imperial liberal education, as useful say to a 
journalist,'a professor of Humanities in the larger 
sense, or a school-master, as to the future member 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

30805 (21). Please examine the table in Ap¬ 
pendix I to these questions, which shows the various 
phases of the authorised syllabus of the open 
competitive examination, and state what changes, 
if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, differentiat¬ 
ing between the cases of candidates (a) of school¬ 
leaving age and (6) of University-leaving age ?— 
I am only able to suggest changes upon the basis 
of (6) rather than (a). I adhere substantially to 
the subjects in column 1 of Appendix I, i. e., as 
they were from 1892-1905 with a few additions 
and changes as follows:— 

Subject. Marks. 

1. English Composition ... 500 

2. English History ... ... £00 

3. Indian History ... ... 500 

4. English Law (Contract, Criminal, 

Evidence, Constitution) ... 600 

5. Indian Law (Contract, Criminal, 

Evidence, Constitution) ... 600 

6. English Language and Literature, 

especially, from Elizabeth’s times 

down to Tennyson ... 600 

7. Greek Language and Literature 

(Ho versification into Greek) ... 600 

8. Greek History (Ancient including 

Constitution) ... ... 400 

9. Latin Language and Literature 

(No versification into Latin) ... 500 

10. Roman History (Ancient including 

Constitution) ... ... 400 

11. Trench Language and Literature... 600 

12. German Language and Literature. 600 

13. General Modern History (No 

special period) ... ... 500 

14. Mathematics, Eure and Applied ... 900 'l at the most; 

16. Natural Science (not more than V I suggest 

three subjects) 300 marks each . 900 ) GOO. 

16. Logic and Mental Philosophy ... 800 

17. Moral Philosophy (Ancient and 

Modern) ... ... 300 

18. Political Economy and Economic 

History ... ... 600 (600?) 

19. Political Science .. ... 600 (600?) 

20. Sociology ... ... 600 

21. Sanskrit ... ... 500 

22. Arabic ... ... 600 

The changes suggested almost explain them¬ 
selves. The marking down of the classics to the 
level of the modern languages is in accordance 
with modern educational scientific tendencies, 
except in the conservative English public schools, 
though even there the strengthening of the 
modern side is noticeable. Indian History should 
be added as a stimulus to British youth and as an 
important part of the History of the Empire, to 
be treated apart from General Modern History. 
Similarly, Indian Law, as the most valuable illus¬ 
tration of codified law by the most eminent British 
Jurists, Stephen, Maine, etc., deserves study from 
a liberal j nridical and Imperial point of view, as 
supplementary to the corresponding English judge- 
made law. 


Mathematics and Natural Science are both 
subjects, the value of which it is difficult to over¬ 
estimate. But, upon Lord Macaulay’s own prin¬ 
ciple, they appear to be over-marked, the origin 
being, I imagine, rather that Cambridge should 
not be placed at a disadvantage as compared with 
Oxford, than any other. Similarly, without 
underestimating the importance of the logical or 
the broad philosophical mind, I think, 100 marks 
each could be taken away from them, even if these 
marks are not, as I think they should be in an 
examination for administrators, added to Eco¬ 
nomics and Politics. 

I have ventured upon the addition of Sociology 
as a subject. It may be objected that there is yet 
hardly any science worth the name. But, even so, 
the data already gathered of the manners and 
customs, and the evolutions of various peoples and 
their civilisations, and, above all, the manner and 
the scientific spirit and habit of looking at various 
societies and the human race as an interdependent, 
to a certain extent, organic whole, are valuable 
and might perhaps be useful as a prophylactic to 
the common British spirit as to Eastern civilisa¬ 
tion and coloured races. The subject might, 
therefore, be included. 

It will be seen that the subjects remain essen¬ 
tially as they are and in no way favour the Indian 
candidate as such, while they perhaps remove the 
grievance as to Sanskrit and Arabic. 

Under existing conditions, the course suggested 
does not appreciably add to the chances of the 
Indian candidate or diminish those of the British 
candidate. One might go further and say that, 
even if the Varsities and Wren’s were transplanted 
to India within the next generation, the course, 
even with a simultaneous examination in India, is 
likely to leave the proportion of the successful 
British candidates very much what it now is. 
There are no facilities in India for learning Greek 
or German; and outside the three Presidency 
Towns, none for Latin and few for the cognate 
Ancient History, Greek and Roman. The reduc¬ 
tion of marks in Mathematics, in Logic and in 
Moral Philosophy—all subjects possible of loom ing 
in India—prejudices Indian candidates more than it 
does British candidates, I may say, perhaps, 
Brhhmans, more than any other, as they have 
perhaps a certain natural talent for these abstract 
subjects. 

I add these remarks, not because the changes 
have been made upon any basis other than Lord 
Macaulay’s principle brought, up to date, but 
because, after being so made, they appear to me 
to pass the test of those who insist, I think 
rightly, upon the British character of the open 
competitive examination. 

In order to avoid smattering and cramming, 
I should maintain the rule deducting 100 marks 
from the marks obtained in each subject but 
further, I would not, I think, restrain the number 
of subjects. 

80806 (22). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the examination desirable between candi¬ 
dates who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
candidates ? If so, please state them, and give 
reasons ?—Emphatically, no ; Indians, wishing to 
succeed, must surmount the handicap, heavy as it 
is, and ask for no favour but only for a fair field, 
because — 

(i) The intellectual average of the Indian Civil 
Service, so far as examinations can test it, must 
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be kept up with an Indian element, not brought 
down by it. 

(ii) Difference of test means admission of 
difference of intellectual strength and loss of 
prestige within the Service and without. I am 
sorry to see this position of fear of Indians from 
simultaneous examinations taken up by some 
Europeans; I cannot follow them in it even 
though I think the British youth will pass the 
examinations as prescribed better and not worse 
than Indian youth. 

(iii) The effect of differentiation in favour of 
Indians might be to let in too many Indians and 
too suddenly—a result, not desirable at present. 

S0807 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by Statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state in detail what alterations (if any) you 
recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet. c. 54). 
(Attention is invited to the provisions of the Indian 
Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet. c. 54), 
and of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 
Viet. c. 8), reproduced as Appendices II and III 
to these questions) ?—I consider it, as regards the 
Provincial Civil Service, superfluous, and, therefore, 
needlessly invidious because— 

(i) The actual appointments to the scheduled 
posts are, and will remain, in the hands of the 
Governments, Imperial and Provincial, which will 
remaiu not only preponderantly British, but also, 
in practice, preponderantly Indian Civilian, as at 
present. Except, in the case of extraordinary 
merit, and perhaps hardly then, will a person out¬ 
side the Indian Civil Service be appointed to posts 
other than listed posts. 

(ii) As against no change in practice by the 
abolition, the abolition might enable the Provincial 
Civil Service in theory to feel like Napoleon’s 
soldier, that he carries a High Court Judge’s wig 
in his pocket. 

I would therefore extend the Act to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service by the addition of the words 
< an d members of the Provincial Civil Service ’ in 
section 2 of 24 and 25 Viet. Cap. 54, the net 
result being that while ordinarily the scheduled 
posts are filled up as at present by the Indian 
Civil Service apart from the port ; on of the listed 
posts filled up by the Provincial Civil Service, the 
Local Government would have authority to 
appoint a brilliant member of the Provincial Civil 
Service to an additional non-listed scheduled post, 
and. could fill up judicial posts, not listed, by 
Provincial Civil Service men, if a sufficient num¬ 
ber of Indian Civil Service men did not come 
forward for the Judicial branch. 

30808 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
Cadre do you consider that “ Natives of India ” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted?—As I do not know of any measure of 
efficiency or character (British or European or 
Indian) and as I do not think a statutory minimum 
of Europeans should or could be fixed, and as I 
have no exact data to fix a numerical proportion, 
I am unable to answer the question in the form in 
which it is put and to arrive at a small proportion, 
n,ny more than I would state the number of 


Europeans, Eurasians (each class with his pro¬ 
portion of English blood) and of Indians, neoessary 
to do any other given work. For the general 
considerations bearing upon the question, I would 
refer to my general note. Here, I content 
myself with saying that in my opinion, based 
roughly upon the comparative work of the Indian 
Civil Service and the Provincial Civil Service 
(including the Statutory Civil Service), I think 
that in this Presidency the standard of judicial 
administration would rise in point of soundness of 
conclusion upon facts or law, without losing in 
probity, even if the proportion of the Indian Civil 
Service (not necessarily Europeans) and Provincial 
Civil Service in the Judicial branch were as 1 : 2, 
that is the Judicial branch of Indian Civil Service 
held a third of the judicial posts. Even such 
a rough conclusion is difficult for me to estimate 
for the executive, both because of my lesser 
experience, and of my conclusion that Indians, 
whether Provincial Civil Service or Indian Civil 
Service, do not get a fair ehance, above a District 
in the Executive; and that the existing basis of 
the present Executive Provincial Civil Service, 
the Deputy Collector is wrong, the right basis 
being the Mdmlatdar or Thluka Officer. If I am 
pressed to hazard an opinion, in spite of all these 
difficulties, I should put the similar limits for the 
Executive as from 2 :1 to 1:1, not Europeans to 
non-Europeans, but Indian Civil Service to non- 
Indian Civil Service. 

30809 (25). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India ” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet. c. 3), 
or with the provisions of the Indian Civil Service 
Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet. e. 54) ? Do you 
recommend any alterations in this system, and, if 
so, what ?—Yes; I have no alterations to suggest 
beyond those in the general note and the simul¬ 
taneous examination in India, 

30810 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No; the system failed then and 
the circumstances do not appear to have altered or 
new ones appeared, likely to make its re-introdne- 
tion a success. But, I may express my regret that 
it was tried for so short a time. As it is, it dis¬ 
credited nomination and selection and with some 
justice. 

30811 (29). "What experience have you had of 
military or other officers who have been specially 
recruited in Iudia to fill Indian Civil Service posts, 
and how many sueh officers are employed in your 
province ? Please distinguish in your reply 
between ( a ) military officers, and (5) others ; and 
give details of the latter?—I have had experience 
of both in Burma during the first four years of 
my service. But I cousider it insufficient to offer 
an opinion now, worth expressing. I had about 
eighteen months’ experience again in Sind of one 
non-military oflioer as Collector when I was 
Judge ; but this again appears to me to be insuffi¬ 
cient to' generalise. 

30812 (31). If the system of recruiting mili¬ 
tary officers in India has been stopped, or has never 
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existed in your Province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent should it be 
adopted T—It should not be introduced or re-intro¬ 
duced in the Bombay Presidency. 

30818 (34). Are all the posts thus listed 
ordinarily and regularly filled by “ Natives of 
India ” ? If not, please state for the last five 
years to what extent there has been any failure to 
work up to the authorised list, and explain the 
reasons ?—The Local Government is in the best 
position to answer this question. I have heard 
firstly, complaints against my service by members 
of the Provincial Civil Service that the survival 
of the “ Statutory ” Civilians was made a pretext 
for keeping them out of the listed posts to which 
tbey were entitled, as they held, apart from the 
posts held by the Statutory Civilians and though 
these did not come up to the maximum of one- 
sixth, and secondly, fears that the one-fourth 
maximum limit laid down very recently by the 
Government of India, would similarly prove a 
limit in theory, which would be never worked up 
to in practice. There appears, in short, to have 
been at least some difference in the view and the 
interpretation of the orders issued when recruiting 
to the Statutory Civil Service was stopped and 
the system of listed posts for the Provicial Service 
announced. There has, likewise, been a grievance in 
the interval, I believe, of some years which 
elapsed between these two periods. The general 
feeling and chaDge appeared to be that the Indian 
Civil Service had taken advantage of their position 
in the Local Government to keep the Provincial 
Civil Service out of the posts to which they 
were entitled in view of the orders passed upon 
the recommendations of the Public Service 
Commission. But I am not in a position to say 
how far this view or this charge is correct. 

30814 (36). Has the power to fill one-quarter 
of the listed posts with “ Natives of India ” other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly 
exercised ? If not, can you give the reasons for 
this, and do you think it advisable that the power 
should be utilized and in what directions ?—This is 
rather a question for the Local Government. The 
power, I believe, has not been exercised,—why, I 
cannot say. 

30815 (37). Does the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction (a) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service ; and 
(6) to the public interested in this question; 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess ?—I am not clear as to the 
meaning of this question. As far as this Pre¬ 
sidency is concerned. Appendix V shows that the 
only inferior listed posts open to the Provincial 
Civil Service are three Assistant Judges. (a) The 
officers serving in this capacity during the last 
ten years, some now promoted to superior posts, 
are known to me and have not expressed any 
dissatisfaction except as to their two-thirds pay. 
( 6 ) The public, as far as I know, approve of the 
system, except that some practising pleaders 
have suggested that they should also be directly 
eligible. 

30816 (38). Is the class of posts listed, suit¬ 
able ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why ?—I would increase 


them to a minimum of five Heads of Districts 
and five District and Sessions Judgeships, with a 
corresponding increase in Assistant Judgeships, if 
necessary, and a maximum of eight or nine of 
each. If my suggestion as to the separation of 
the executive and the judicial are carried out. 
First Class Subordinate Judges (Appellate Power) 
might be made Assistant and Additional Sessions 
Judges. I should, however, take away from the 
listed posts the post of Registrar, High Court, 
Appellate Side, and leave this to the Chief Justice 
to fill up, as he chose; and also, perhaps, the post 
of Tdlukddri Settlement Officer. The post of' 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, should be 
given to the Provincial Civil Service. [Please see 
my answer to the Provincial Civil Service question 
(47).] The post of Director, Land Records, and 
Settlement Commissioner should be open to the 
Provincial Civil Service, if Government think any 
officer capable. 

30817 (41). Are there any other ways in 
which “ Natives of India ” are appointed to your 
Province to Civil Service posts ? If so, please give 
details of the same ?—None that I know of. 

80818 (48). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a probationer's 
course of instruction in England ? Do you 
recommend the continuance or abolition of this 
system ?—A probation in England for at least a 
year, if not two, appears to me certainly necessary; 
and I recommend its continuance. 

30819 (44). What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina¬ 
tion, ( b ) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ? — One year in any ease. 

30820 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—Yes, I do. 

30821 (46). If so, do you advise the selection 
of one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for what reasons ?—Without denying the charm 
and the advantages of residential Universities, such 
as Oxford and Cambridge—at the former of which 
I spent two years-and without denying the 
dangers and the disadvantages of non-residential 
Universities, especially, in large cities, such as 
London, the latter, even though socially and 
athletically less attractive, are often as well, if not 
better, suited to the serious student of economics 
sociology, administration, especially London. I 
would therefore, give the student a choice of 
approved Universities, residential and non- 
residential asat present ; reserving however (upon 
the recommendation of the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners) to theSecretary of State, final authority 
to reject at any time a candidate, whose standard 
of conduct appears to him to fall below what a 
member of the Indian Civil Service should 
possess. 

30822 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation ? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?— £150 ; the 
allowance awarded in my time, is hardly sufficient 
for all expenses; but there seems no reason why 
the selected candidate, during probation, should 
get, and India pay, more. In any case, I should 
suggest that selected candidates should pass an- 
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indemnity bond agreeing 1 to repay the amount to 
the Secretary of State for India, if they fail to 
pass the probation. 

£0828 (48). If you do not advise attendance 
at an approved University duiing the period of 
probation in England, what alternative course of 
study do you recommend?—No alternative; 
University compulsory. 

30824 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—No. The esprit de corps under the 
present system suffices, with the facilities granted 
for the probationers’ course. Haileybury and 
Cooper’s Hill have been abolished as needless and 
costly. It is not advisable to resuscitate the 
former. 

30825 (50). If a probationer’s course is con¬ 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
that successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finished their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their calling ? Does your answer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open competi¬ 
tive examination after leaving school and to those 
who do so after completing a University 
course ?—I accept the principle. But if the age 
limit is lowered again to 17 to 19, as I trust it 
will not be, two years might be necessary. 

30826 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix. VI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend 
in the present course (a) under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination, and ( b) 
under any modification of that system recommended 
by you?— (a) I accept the second column of 
Appendix VI as the proper course for a year’s 
probation with the following alterations, which 
I might suggest, having for their object to interest 
and instruct the probationer in India and its 
people and administration, to a greater extent than 
is possible, upon a book such as Sir William 
Hunter’s ‘ The Indian Empire,’ excellent as it 
is, which was, and I believe is, the text-book for 
Indian History without fatiguing him with 
details. 

Compulsory Subjects, Marks. 

1. The principal vernacular language ... 400 

2. Indian History and Geography 

(Rulers of India Series) ... 400 

3. Indian Penal Code ... ... 400 

4. Code of Criminal Procedure ... 200 

5. The Indian Evidence Act ... 200 

6. General Paper on Indian Sociology 

and administration; general read¬ 
ing of Census Reports, Lyall’s 
Asiatic Studies, Strachey’s ‘India’, 

Risley’s ‘ Peoples of India/ Baden 
Powell’s ‘ Small Book on Land 
Tenures’, Ilbert’s ‘ The Government 
of India’ with perhaps Maine’s 
Books, Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s ‘ The 
State,’ Ireland’s ‘Tropical Depen¬ 
dencies,’ etc.. Sir Harry Johnson’s 
‘ Books on Africa’, etc. ... 600 
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Optional. Marks. 

As at present plus— 

Economics ... ... 300 

Local Government in England (Odgers, 
Ashley, Hobhouse and Wright) ... 300 

The newly arrived Civilian within six months 
of his arrival, at present, is Pr-sident always of 
Local Boards and often of Municipal Boards. A 
theory of Local Government in England, 
especially, if he has—as the British probationer 
almost always has, and the Indian should procure— 
opportunities to see the actual working of such 
bodies in England, should, I submit, be valuable ; 
so much so, that in a two years’ probationary 
course, it ought to be made compulsory rather 
than have optional Botany, Geology, Zoology or 
even Agricultural Chemistry. 

80827 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period of 
probation of (i) compulsory attendance at Law 
Courts in England and reporting of cases; (ii) the 
teaching of Indian Law in addition to the general 
principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the teaching of 
the grammar and text books of Indian languages 
with or without any attempt at colloquial instruc¬ 
tion ; (iv) the teaching of (a) Indian Geography, 
(b) Political Economy, (c) Accounts.—(i) Neces¬ 
sary, especially, the Old Bailey, for the future 
Magistrate. I only wish that candidates could 
be accommodated at the Counsels’ table instead of 
in the spectators’ gallery as was the case in my 
time—rendering the taking down of notes some¬ 
what difficult, (ii) Indian Criminal Law (elemen¬ 
tary) can and should be learnt, (iii) Even the 
elementary knowledge of tfce vernacular—I speak 
from my having to learn Burmese a foreign 
language to me—is useful on arrival in India and 
should be acquired, (iv) (a) I have already 
added it to Indian History as one and the same, 
subject. (6) Economics might be made optional., 
A year with the burden of the compulsory subjects 
is hardly enough to acquire more than a mere 
smattering, if it is a fresh subject, (c) Not 
necessary. 

30S28 (53). Do you consider that the pro¬ 
bationer’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ?—In England. 

30829 (54). What is your opinion of & 
proposal to start at some suitable place in India a 
College for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England ?—Worse than 
useless. A Civil Staff College is not wanted; and, 

I think, would do harm, unless it is desired to 
focus and crystallise an Anglo-Indian bureau¬ 
cratic spirit of caste. 

30830 (55). What is your opinion of a pro¬ 
posal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions of 
the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ?—A College for 15 or 20 hardly seems 
feasible, having regard to the cost. Work, as now 
is the best course of instruction and is good 
enough. My suggestions as to the difference in 
training upon arrival in India are made later. 

30831 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organization 
of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers can 
be given better in England than in India, because 
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of' the difficulties which junior civilians would 
experience in learning these subjects in India, the 
lack of good teachers in Indian district head¬ 
quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s point 
of view, and the difficulty of arduous study in a 
tropical climate. Do jou consider that these 
objections could be met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction in India ? Climate apart, most of the 
difficulties of theoretical teaching in these subjects 
might he got over by a scheme of institution in 
India, but only at great and needless cost. Thus, 
a single college would involve teachers of all 
the vernacular languages congregated together. 
If the college were located anywhere outside the 
three presidency towns, British teaohers even in 
other subjtcts would cost a good deal and even 
Indian teachers an appreciable amount. Then—and 
this is an objection to any college in India — the 
stimulus of contact with students of equal or 
superior calibre, in general subjects, such as, 
History, Economics, Law, Administration, would 
be wanting. East, but not least, an appreciation 
and even a slight understanding of the spirit of 
the British institutions in a British atmosphere 
would be impossible. These last two considerations 
far outweigh in my opinion the possible advantages 
of a college or a scheme of institution in India. 
And when it is further considered that an appreci¬ 
able minority of probationers come from outside 
the universities of London or Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge and can and oft^n do select one of these 
three to pass their probation, with great profit to 
themselves, I conclude that the disadvantages of 
the proposed departure outweigh entirely the 
advantage*. 

30832 (57). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for <; iNa’ives of India, ” whether in lieu 
of or supplementary to the system of recruitment 
in England, please state what system of probation 
you recommit. nd f r such officers ?—The same as 
the one at present for the Indian Civil Service 
probationers 

30833 (58). In particular, if a period of pro¬ 
bation is recommended for such officers, do you 
advise that it should be passed in England or in 
India ? In England. 

30834 (o9). Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary during the period of 
probation between the course of study for proba¬ 
tioners who a"c “ Natives of India ” and the course 
prescribed f >r other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ? If so, ph ase state the special arrange¬ 
ments that you recommend?—No differentiation is, 
in my opinion, necessary. 

- 30835 (00). Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced?— 
The present arrangements appear to me to be 
capable of improvement in some ways, which I 
proceed to detail. The present arrangements are 
usually as follows: Arrival about November. 
Perhaps about a week or less in the capital towns 
of the Province under the guidance of a senior 
officer, a High Court Judge, or a Commissioner, 
then to the Headquarters of the District as 
Supernumerary Assistant Collector, for about six 
months, out of which six weeks are spent at Head¬ 
quarters at thd Treasury, the rest in camp touring 


about partly with the Collector, partly with an 
Assistant Collector and preparing for the Lower 
Standard Departmental Examination, especially 
the vernacular, and then, charge of a Subdivision 
about August, all the Subdivisions iu this Pre¬ 
sidency, unlitre Burma, having their Head¬ 
quarters at the District Headquarters where the 
rains are spent. 

The disadvantages of this arrangement are: — 

(i) Too sudden a transition from an English 
city, such as London, to a narrow District 
Headquarters with its stationary and narrow life, 
British and Indian. 

(ii) Failure of acquaintance beyond a four or 
five days’ tourist acquaintance with the Indian 
cities and life, where British civilization and 
work have made their deepest mark, viz., the 
capital towns, where Indian life is most aotive 
and progressive and where Britons and Indians 
co-operate most, officially and unofficially. 

(iii) Too early an independent charge involv¬ 
ing authority over experienced members of the 
Provincial Civil Service and cousequent mistakes. 
Incidentally, I might be pardoned for doubting 
if the importance of the choice of Collectors, under 
whom supernumeraries are placed, is sufficiently 
realised and if the choice is not guided rather by 
the large size or the good climate of the first 
statiou. First impressions are so strong that 
Government should, I think, take great care ' that 
the Collector, who is the first guide and teaoher, 
can be relied upon to be really a friend and a wise 
and a sound friend of experience and liberal mind 
and devotion to duty, conditions, necessary not less 
for the people than for the service, and happily 
attainable, I think, as Government have usually 
a very fairly correct idea of the personal limitations 
of the British officers. 

Briefly, from newest England to oldest India, 
with barely a glimpse of New India; or if the 
phrase is objected to, of a resuscitating India, gives 
the new anival an impression not easily effaced 
and one which usually remains and colours the rest 
of his service. In the district, be is never brought 
into contact with Indians upon really social terms 
in the sense that it is now-a-days open to him in 
places, such as the Orient Club in Bombay or the 
Calcutta Club in Calcutta. As to whether the 
Indian life in these cities is better or worse than the 
old life, or its desirableness, its superficiality, eaoh 
officer may form his own opinion. But it is 
advisable, I think, that he should have knowledge 
of these forces, and be brought into actual contact 
with them. He will also be suitably brought into 
contact with non-official Europeans and the 
domiciled community. 

My positive suggestions are as follows 

(i) A stay in the capital towns for two 
months under the general guidance of a Judge, 
a Member of the Board of the Revenue, a Com¬ 
missioner, a Collector; with (a) study of 
languages, ( b ) general study of the Secretariat, 
the High Court and the Accountant-General’s 
office, attendance at meetings of the Legislative 
Councils, Municipal Corporations and Improve¬ 
ment Trusts. 

(ii) To the Headquarters of a District chosen 
upon a view of the personal qualifications of a 
Collector to act as tutor. One month on tour 
with the Collector, two months with an Assist¬ 
ant, two with a Deputy. 
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(iii) In June, six weeks actual charge of the 
Treasury and 3rd Class Magisterial powers and to 
be actually working in the office of the Head¬ 
quarters Mamlatdfir, He should also be direct¬ 
ed to watch the hearings of two or three appeals 
Civil and Criminal and two or three Sessions 
trials in the Sessions Court; and also the work 
in the Civil Subordinate Courts. He should 
have passed his Higher Departmental by now 
or a year after his arrival, and should also 
have passed in surveying and seen the opera¬ 
tions of the Agricultural Department. 

(iv) And this is the most important departure 
in my proposal ; he should be placed nine months 
or a year in sole charge of a non-Headquarters 
t&luka, if possible, away from the railway 
station. From actual experience of the system 
in Burma, of Subdivisional Headquarters away 
from the District Headquarters, so that the 
Assistant Collector or Subdivisional Officer has 
to remain in solitude, as far as possible, away from 
gymkhanas, etc., I am of opinion that this is a 
much better system and the only proper ground¬ 
ing for a British officer for a real knowledge of 
the people. Life on tour even for seven months 
it a year, cannot compare with it. It has, I 
admit, its dangers. It is a severe test of the 
nerves, and—to be plain—the sexual morality of 
the unmarried officer ; if the officer is married, it 
is an exceedingly lonely life for his wife. But, 
it is desirable, on the whole, as from many points 
of view that junior Assistant Collectors should 
not marry, at least for four or five years after 
their arrival, if not, till their first furlough, that 
is, about eight years after arrival. 

(v) After a year’s charge of a tiluka as a 
Second-Class Magistrate, the usual Subdivisional 
charge with First-Class Magisterial powers as 
at present which in Bombay presents no 
■difficulties as the officer always gets five months 
at the District Headquarters. 

I have pointed out sufficiently what appear 
to be the weaknesses of the present system, and the 
changes advisable ; out of which I lay special stress 
upon (>) and (iv). The former, I have not seen 
advocated, before now, nor has it, I believe, been 
tried. The latter is, more or less, the system in 
Burma, except that the junior is seldom placed in 
charge of a taluka, but usually of a subdivision. 
I think the two proposals should remedy the past 
weaknesses at both ends, by living both in the 
capital city and in the village, as the Tdluka Head¬ 
quarter usually is. 

30836 (61). Is the existing system of Depart¬ 
mental Examinations suitable, and, if not, what 
change do you recommend It is suitable; but the 
standard of vernacular language is pitched too low 
and is not sufficiently modern. If my suggestion in 
answer (51) as to the additional sixth subject 
is not accepted, that subject, I strongly re¬ 
commend, should be compulsory for the Higher 
Departmental. 

80837 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ? — Ye 3 
to a certain extent; and, again, to compare, not 
different periods, but different provinces, the 
standard of vernacular was higher in Burma from 


1892-96 than I find it in Bombay from 1897 till 
now. The usual remedy suggested is money 
rewards or their increase, if hardly a remedy, really 
an inducement, which, considering what the 
Civilian’s ideal of his duties should be, appears to 
me to be a humiliating confession of weakness and 
want of realisation of duties and an admission of 
mercenary motives. The causes appear to be— 

(i) The Suez Canal and the fashion of 
spending every leave long and short in Europe. 

(ii) The English woman’s increasing presence 
and influence and the increase in numbers of 
British officers rendering the Civilian socially 
more independent of Indian society. 

(iii) The increase of English-knowing and 
English-understanding Indian officers both 
subordinate and ministerial and Pleaders render* 
ing the vernacular less indispensable. 

(iv) The completed solution of the fundamental 

administrative problems of revenue and taxation 
rendering most of the duties of the Collectors and 
Assistant Collectors largely mechanical. The 
Land Revenue Code, the Settlement Rules, the 
Annual Revenue Demand (Jamabandi), etc., are 
all laid down and practically fixed. The actual 
remaining work is done by the village and 
taluka officers. There remains really little to 
do, and that little does not need tne vernacular. 
Similarly, as to the criminal work, there are 
always one or more English-knowing clerks in 
the Assistant Collector’s office, who can act as 
interpreters, and in the Collector’s office often 
an LL.B. and always an English-knowing 
Deputy Chitnis. * 

(v) Similarly, in the judicial, the codified law 
and the increase and excellence of translations of 
the text-books on Hindu and Muhammadan law 
and the increase of English-knowing ministerial 
officers including B.A., LL.B. 

(vi) Other debated causes, into which I need 
not go further here, are the inerease of racial 
distance, and the tendency in the service to look 
upon life in India, as a necessary, painful exile 
rather than one of work for people. 

(vii) The number of vernaculars in some 
provinces such as Bombay and Madras where 
a man has to pass usually in two, often in three, 
and occasionally, in four vernacular languages. 

The adequacy of the proficiency depends upon 
the standard set before themselves by officers. At 
present I should roughly put down the linguistic 
standard of the vernacular of English officers in 
this Presidency to be a good deal below the 
standard of English of the ordinary Mamlatdfir or 
Head KArkun and to be about that of the clerk 
who has studied English up to the 4th or the 5th 
standard. 

If the main causes set forth are correct, no 
remedy is open to Government, the causes beinw 
beyond them. The tendency will probably increase, 
not decrease. I hardly consider the high pro¬ 
ficiency or the degree of merit with their money 
rewards are appreciable means to inerease the 
average standard. The only theoretical remedy 
for Government is with respect to the last cause, 
viz., a wholesale redistribution of Provinoes 
according to languages or keeping an officer within 
one or two linguistic divisions. Thus, the late 
repartition of Bengal will (apart from the Assam 
cadre) dispense the Bengal members from a study 
of Ooriya or Hindi and enable them to become 
more profioient in Bengali. But, sucha re-partitioa 
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of India is too large a question and one hardly 
perhaps within the 6eope of the Commission. 

30838 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recom¬ 
mendations applicable to all officers and to officers 
selected for the Judicial branch. In particular, do 
you favour a system of granting study leave to 
Europe, and, if so, wbat course of study (course 
for a call to the Par, reading in barristers’ 
chambers or other), ard what conditions do yon 
propose ?—1 hai dly think the usual steps proposed, 
viz-, small bounties in the shape of study leave or 
pecuniary rewards for passing in law in India or 
the Bar in England, will be successful in raising the 
average proficiency of the Judicial branch. 

Judicial work in India does not appeal to the 
majority of Indian Civilians. 'I he indoor drudgery 
of the work, its monotony, too often its' petty 
pecuniary nature, the number and complexity of 
the laws, the difficulty to all but, especially, to tire 
Britou of Hindu and (to a lesser extent) Muhamma¬ 
dan Law, the great responsibility in serious cases 
under the existing conditions of people and police, 
the impossibility of de egating any portion of it to 
subordinates, as a Collector can and does, finally, 
the absence of the sense of absolute power—all 
features conspicuously absent in executive work- 
will always incline the members especially the 
British members of the Indian Civil Service to prefer 
Executive to Judicial work. 

To these already formidable handicaps, others 
have been added in this Presidency as follows 

(i) Extension of ec* nomic legislation with large 
powers of executive rules with an assumption that 
the executive officer’s tours bring him into touch 
•with the people and make the executive better 
instruments of enforcing such rules than the 
judiciary. 

(ii) Impatience of the right of the subject to 
redress against the executive in Civil Courts and 
exclusion of their jurisdiction such as the Bombay 
Bevenue Jurisdiction Act of 1876, the Vatan Act 
and so on. I he Courts are a necessary evil, whose 

ower should be curtailed, the executive the sole 
enefieient administrative machinery whose power 
should be extended. One such Burmese Act the 
Privy Council have lately declared ultrd vires : 
The Secretary of State for India v. J. Moment 
(15 Bom. L. R. 27). 

(iii) Assumptions in favour of the executive. 
The Collector, being a specialist in nothing, must 
be an expert in everything ; the Judge, because he 
ought to be, and perhaps is not, an expert in law, 
cannot know anything else. The Collector is 
omniscient and should be omnipotent. 

(iv) Ihe feeling embodied in the cry ‘ Yakil- 
kar&j ’. 

(v) Persistent dumping of inefficient members 
Jrcm the Executive to the Judicial. 

(vi) Slow and steady transfer of posts of prestige 
and of higher posts from the Judiciary to the 
Executive. Formerly all the agents to the 
Governor were Judges: now the District Judge, 
PooDa, is alone left as a relic, the others being all 
Collectors. Except for the present incumbent, the 
Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, 
ha6 been, except for a short acting vacancy, filled 
up by (at present the Honourable Justice) 
Mr. Heaton, always of late taken up from the 
Executive branch. Finally, the Judicial Indian 


Civil Servants have lost and the Executive have 
gained the highest prize of the Judicial branch, the 
Executive membership of Council, leaving them 
practically defenceless against the all-powerful 
Executive. 

The total result has been a general lowering in 
public eyes of the Judiciary and a conclusion in 
the Judicial branch that its appropriate motto 
should be ‘ fascia/e ogni speranza roi ch’enirate ’, 
As a late illustration of the truth of these remarks, 
I might cite the instance of the inquiry into the 
working of the Dekkban Agriculturists’ Relief Act,, 
one, which every District J udge administers almost 
daily, while I doubt, if most Collectors have read 
it. In any case, their knowledge of it is usually 
limited to signing orders put up by their verna¬ 
cular office, postponing or ordering sales of lands 
to be carried out. But apparently, not a single 
District J udge was fit to carry on this inquiry, 
which was entrusted to a Collector j the only 
concession ss to the possibility of a judge knowing 
something ‘ of the working ’ of the Aet was that 
the Collector was brigaded with an experienced 
retired Subordinate Judge. 

I think I am voicing the feeling of the Judicial 
members of the Indian Civil Service, British and 
Indian, when I say that, in view of all this and as 
things stand at present, the District Judge’s 
work has become so thankless that it would 
perhaps.be best if Judicial functions were taken 
away from the Indian Civil Service and no further 
members admitted. The question whether the 
Judicial functions should be delegated to the 
Executive or to the Provincial Civil Service, being 
left to be settled by the former. A ctually, most of 
the District Judges desire to discharge themselves 
at the earliest opportunity as soon as they have 
qualified for their pension. That would solve the 
question by ending it. If, however, it is considered 
that the public interests render it inadvisable 
that the Indian Civil Service should be confined 
to Executive or divorced from the Judieial, then 
it is no use paltering with the question by a 
paltry bounty or study-leave which will have 
little effect in re-habilitating a branch so per¬ 
sistently brought down. That must be a work of 
years and will only be possible by— 

(i) restoring the lost Membership of Council 
to the Judicial Department, 

(ii) transferring the Judicial Secretaryship to 
the Judicial Department, 

(iii) levelling-up the pay of the District Judges 
at least to that in other Provinces, if not, as 
follows:— 

1 Judicial Commissioner, Rs. 3,500, 

1 Additional Judicial Commissioner, 

Rs. 8,833-5-4, 

2 District and Sessions J udges, Rs. 3,000, 

5 Do. Rs. 2,500, 

6 Do. Rs. 2,250, 

5 Do. Rs. 2,000, 

4 Joint Judges, grade pay + Rs. 300, 

10 Assistant Judges with Appellate Powers, 
grade pay + Rs. 200, 

Assistant Judge, under training, grade pay 
+ Rs. 100, 

alterations being made, if necessary, subject to 
financial conditions. • • aoa «} 

(iv) The question of the conflict of jurisdiction 
between Civil Courts and so-called Revenue Courts 
is tco large for discussion here, 

30839 (65). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
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for the Judicial branch?— The would-be Judge in 
the Indian Civil Service to be efficient must have 
a natural taste for law. If he has it, he will 
study without recommendation j if he does not 
possess it, recommendation will do no good and 
enforced study very little. 

80840 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ? If so, please 
give details?—Six months as Subordinate Judge, 
away from Headquarters as in the case of the 
Executive. 

30841 (67). Do you recommend any system for 
encouraging the higher study of law analogous to 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages ?—No. 

30842 (68). Is any differentiation desirable in 
the system of training after appointment in India 1 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are ‘‘ Natives of India” and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state 
your proposals ?—No differentiation is desirable. 

30843 (69). If yoa have recommended the intro¬ 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for “ Natives of India/’ whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of training you 
recommend for such officers ?—I have not recom¬ 
mended any such scheme, which could only be 
submitted as a very indifferent alternative to 
simultaneous examinations. But in any case, the 
system of training should be the same. 

30844 (70). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives of 
India” as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, and 
of unmixed European descent ? If so, please 
state your proposals ?—No differentiation appears 
to be necessary. 

30845 (71). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of probation and training for the Indian 
Civil Service which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?—None. 

30846 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is 
that—(«) the members of the service should have 
sufficient training in subordinate or inferior appoint¬ 
ments before they are called upon to discharge 
the duties of higher ones ,• and (3) that they should, 
throughout the whole period of their service, have 
sufficient salaries and sufficiently responsible duties. 
To secure these objects the number of posts, 
called technically (< superior ” posts, carrying a 
salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem is ascertained, 
and it is endeavoured to recruit only sufficient 
officers to make it probable that each officer will 
find himself officiating with practical permanency 
in at least the lowest of those appointments after 
the completion of eight years’ service. Do you 
accept this system ? If so, do you consider that 
the period of eight years is suitable, or do you 
recommend any change ? What alteration (if any) 
would be necessary if the age of recruitment were 
lowered ?—The system appears to be acceptable 
and eight years suitable as a minimum preliminary 
period before charge of a District, Executive or 
Judicial. No alterations appear to be necessary, if 
the age were lowered, beyond, presumably, the 
slightly smaller recruitment necessary for the 
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larger percentage of men who would remain after 
the minimum pensionable period. 

30817 (73). It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two .but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
“inferior posts/’ and should be drawing pav at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement ? If not, what 
alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons ?—The arrangement is suitable 

30848 (87). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the com¬ 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?—There 
appear to be blocks, now and again, prejudicially 
affecting officers between the 8th and the 14th 
(or on the assumption of 2 years’ furlough after 
8 years) between the 10th and the 1 1 th years of 
their service, which have to be dealt with, as they 
have been in the last year’s Provincial Budget of 
this Presidency, by a system of time promotion, 
which appears to be the only solution, once this 
principle is admitted that an officer is entitled not 
only to look forward to and take his chance of a 
District after 10 years but that he is entitled to be 
reimbursed if he is disappointed. But, the appli¬ 
cation, at least, should be cautious and strictly con¬ 
fined to officers of over 10 years’ service who are not 
acting in District charges, though they are con¬ 
sidered fit for a District. 

The selections for higher appointments beyond a 
District, including those for the Provincial and 
Imperial Secretariats, are a source of heartburning 
in the Service, as selections or nominations are 
probably always bound to a certain extent to be. 
The District officer feels that the Secretariat always 
tends to be a close preserve—a point of view, in 
support of which the authority of Sir Frederic 
Lely may be quoted ; and it is suggested that 
Secretariat appointments should not extend over 
three years, just as membership of Council may 
not over five. 

The particular grievances of the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment in this Presidency, as I have heard them, 
are as follows, (i) They have lost the highest 
post, the membership of the Executive Council 
which they always held until 1897, when an 
Executive officer was given the post, an example 
followed since, with the exception of Mr. Fulton’s 
Couucillorship in 1902. (ii) Except for the present 
incumbent of the Judicial Secretaryship, the latter 
has also been absorbed by the Executive, (iii) 
Treating the High Court Judgeships in Bombay 
on Rs. 4,000 as the equivalent of Commissioner- 
ships in the Executive, the number of higher 
posts open to and held by the J udicial is far smaller 
than those open to and held by the Executive, 
(iv) Considering the greater mental strain and 
complexity of Judicial work the very greatly 
•smaller possible assistance in the shape of drafts 
and papers waiting only for signatures, open to 
Judges, no less than the monotony and indoor 
nature of the work and the smaller number of 
Judgeships open, 14 (excluding listed-posts), as 
against 24 Coilectorates, the Executive have, from 
the Councillorahip to District Judgeship, so com- 
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pletely got the better of the Judicial, that small 
inducement remains for an Assistant Collector to 
choose the Judicial. Please see my answer to 
question (62). 

The reduction in rank, temporary or permanent, 
of officers is a power actually exercised by Local 
Governments, whenever they think necessary. 
The power of their compulsory retirement is, I 
think, stillvested in the Secretary of State. Its 
delegation to Imperial or Provincial Governments, 
would, I think, especially the latter, affect the 
morale of the service for the worse. But, consider¬ 
ing the undoubted tendency to centralisation —pace 
Sir Frederic Lely and the Decentralisation Commis¬ 
sion—to make Civilians liable to dismissal by the 
Member of Council or the provincial Executive 
Government would affect disastrously the indepen¬ 
dence of the Service. I might be permitted to 
invite attention to the evidence of the late Mr. H. 

, M. Bird wood, C.S.I. (who retired as Judicial 
Member of the Executive Council in Bombay) 
before the last Public Service Commission printed 
in Volume IV, Section III, Sub-section B, page 23, 
column 2, lines 21 et passim, of the Proceedings: 
u It has been the chief glory of the Civil Service 
that its executive officers could always be relied 
upon for an honest expression of opinion, however 
distasteful, and for prompt and decisive action 
whenever necessary, and its Judicial officers for 
independence. That has been so, not only because 
of the excellent training to which Civilians have 
been subjected from their earliest years, but also 
because of the protection afforded them by their 
covenants.” Whatever the difference as to the 
further conclusion of Mr. Birdwood, against the 
advisability of simultaneous examinations, few 
persons, in the service or outside, will challenge the 
correctness of these remarks. 

To the best of my knowledge there is already an 
impression in the service that honest independent 
expression is not the way to preferment by selec¬ 
tion and that this latter is better attained by 
perfect agreement with views or theories from 
above. Similarly, there is a feeling in the Judicial 
that not independence but the benefit of the doubt 
in Civil cases to the Executive, in Criminal cases 
to the Crown, is the real road to preferment. My 
own impression, whatever it is worth, is that along 
with causes such as Railway and Telegraph which 
render centralisation possible, there has been a 
decided falling off in point of independence in the 
service. And if, besides the power of stationing 
in out-of-the-way or unhealthy Districts and of 
selection, that is, preferment above a district and 
the power of withholding promotion even up to a 
district which the Local Government already 
possess, it obtains in addition the power of com¬ 
pulsory retirement of what it considers inefficient 
officers the covenants upon which Mr. Birdwood 
relies, will be voidable as the lawyer would say at 
the option of the Local Government and will strike 
at the root of the independence of the service. 

As regards the Native Indian Members of the 
service, I feel bound to add a few remarks, even at 
the risk of misconstruction, premising that I have 
myself never been superseded so far and that I 
hope to retire before any question of selection as 
far as I am personally concerned is likely to arise. 
During the forty years that have elapsed since 
Native Indians actually entered the service, only 
one of them. Sir K. G. Gupta, has been selected 
to a post above district, and another, the late Mr. R. 
C. Dutt, selected even to act as Commissioner, 


neither has any Indian member of the service 
been selected to sit in the High Court or even as 
Judicial Commissioner, Mr. B. L. Gupta being 
only allowed to officiate for a few months, 
and I see, Mr. Mullick, I. C. S., has just been 
gazetted to act in the Calcutta High Court. 
Similarly, with the exception of Mr. Gupta and one 
short acting Under Secretaryship of Finance, no 
Indian has been selected for the Secretariat. In 
fact, instances of supersession of Indians by 
selection, are so much the rule, that it is not an 
unreasonable conclusion, based upon the experience 
of so many years, that Indians are not considered 
fit for promotion above a district, by selection, 
as the Local Governments understand the term. 
Therefore, even in the Judicial, to which most 
Indians find their way, and in which, if I rightly 
understand, their raoial weaknesses prejudice the 
work and its British character least, the same 
Indians, whose initial mental acquirement as 
shown by their passing the competitive test, 
should not fall below the attainments of the 
Subordinate Judges, whose work has met with the 
approbation of jurists such as Lord Selborne and 
bodies such as the Privy Council—these same 
Indians degenerate and their British confreres 
improve to such an extent in the opinion of the 
Local Governments, as to render the supersession 
by selection of the former a painful necessity. To 
this conclusion, personally I bow, with the respect 
it demands. But, if to this certainty of never 
getting beyond a district and the present fear of 
never attaining even this if any shortcoming in 
their work occurs while they are Assistants, is to 
be added the fear of compulsory retirement at the 
will of the Local Government upon a vague con¬ 
clusion of unfitness, then this practical power of 
nullification of their covenants, for the fnrlian 
members almost the only protection, will be an 
additional terror, which will operate with double 
force against them. 

In the very interests of the independence of the 
service, and of its members, British and Indian, 
I deprecate this specious measure of so-called 
decentralisation. The actual blow at the indepen¬ 
dence of the service will be far greater and more 
permanent than the weeding out of really unfit 
members, whose number has, I think, been always 
infinitesimal. 

The only positive suggestions I have to offer as 
to this selection and cause of inefficiency are 
embodied in my answer to question (90). 

30849 (88). To what extent are the functions 
of the Officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable and, if so, in what 
directions ?—In this Presidency they are differ¬ 
entiated only after an Assistant Collector has 
found his way to the Judicial branch by being 
appointed Assistant Judge, usually after about 
five years' service, after which, except in the very 
rare cases of reversion to the Executive, he acts 
and afterwards becomes District Judge. The 
Assistant Collector here, after a short experience 
as 3rd and 2nd Class Magistrate, becomes a 
1st Class Magistrate and so remains until 
he acts and becomes Collector when he com¬ 
bines the functions of a District Magistrate. 
When selected for the Secretariat or a Com- 
missionership and above, he has no Magisterial 
powers and becomes a purely executive officer 
although especially, as Commissioner, his control 
over the police largely remains and in some 
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respects, increases, as compared to that exercised 
by the Collector. The Assistant Collector, on the 
other hand, has no control over the police, as 
such, in spite of his Magisterial powers any more 
than the Deputy Collector has. 

The strong point of the system appears to me 
to be the control over the police of the Collector 
and the Commissioner under the District Police 
Act and Rules embodied in the Police Manual, 
the weak point to be, that, in virtue of this 
control, the Collector, who, and not the District 
Superintendent, is the head of the District Police, 
is not only responsible for keeping down crime and 
criminals but is also in his Magisterial capacity, 
capable of (a) trying them as First Class Magis¬ 
trate, (6) and as the Appellate Court from the 
decisions of 2nd and 3rd Class Magistrates, 
(c) transferring cases under section 192 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code from any Magistrate 
to any other Magistrate legally empowered. 
This last power, I may observe, can also be exer¬ 
cised by Assistant Collectors in charge of Sub¬ 
division, that is, within a year or so after arrival 
under the same section; but in the case of purely 
judicial officers it is not given to the Sessions 
Court, but only to the High Court. 

The weak point may be summarised by saying 
that roughly the Collector is in a sense at once 
Prosecutor as Head of the police and also Criminal 
Judge, and the difficulty of the position is 
enhanced in cases such as Revenue, Excise, and 
Salt, or even Forest, in which he has, in his 
revenue capacity, a direct or close interest and 
responsibility, and perhaps, also in cases where caste 
or political feeling comes in. The present lengthy 
peripatetic trials are inconvenient to everybody 
concerned, but are unavoidable without separation. 

As a matter of theory, it must, I think, be 
conceded that this dual position of Criminal J udge 
and officer responsible for, if not interested in, a 
prosecution is not defensible, even when the 
prosecution takes place, not before himself, but 
a subordinate executive officer, such as Assistant 
or Deputy Collector or Mamlatdar. Indeed the 
position of the latter would be, in some respects, 
even more awkward. I doubt, on. the other hand, 
if any real prestige would be lost by a separation 
of functions, always provided that the loss would 
be of judicial functions only and not of his 
present control over the police, especially when 
weighed against the indubitable gain in public 
confidence by the avoidance of this double invi¬ 
dious present combination. And 60 long as this 
control over the police is retained, there is no real 
weakening of the Executive. On the contrary, 
the present possible and occasional conflicts 
between the Executive and the Judiciary would 
be avoided. Every judicial officer of experience 
realises in his own judicial capacity, the import¬ 
ance under existing conditions of a strong, and the 
dangers of a weak executive. But, when the 
District Magistrate lapses into errors of Criminal 
law or procedure and into executive non-judicial 
acts, it is impossible for the Sessions Court when 
legally appealed to not to interfere or submit 
recommendations for interference by the High 
Court. 

Such, briefly, are the reasons, which lead me 
to the conclusion that Government and the 
administration would be strengthened without any 
weakening of the Executive in power and with 
increase in prestige by a complete separation of 
the Judicial! and Executive functions in this 


Presidency and in this conclusion I think I shall 
be supported by most executive officers of 
experience. 

The main difficulty of this separation appears 
to be financial. That, I think, could be largely, 
if not entirely, met by using the existing Civil 
judicial machinery as I detail later on. Neither 
this difficulty nor existing difficulty would, in my 
opinion, be met by having a separate District 
Magistrate and a separate subordinate criminal 
judiciary under the Commissioner or directly 
under the Executive Secretariat. In most districts 
there would hardly be enough work certainly for 
the new District Magistrate and probably for the 
stipendiaries outside the large towns. Nor is my 
eighteen mouths’ experience of the Sind City 
Magistrate, subordinate to the Commissioner in 
Sind in favour of such an experiment with all its 
cost, more especially, as I consider in a poor 
country such as India. * 

I should be inclined to seek a solution rather in 
the following directions, beginning from the 
bottom. In districts, where the Magisterial work 
of the t&luka officers is heavy, the separation 
should set free a sufficient portion of their time to 
enlarge the Mluka boundaries, without prejudice to 
their revenue work, iu the existing and constantly 
improving facilities of communication, roads, or 
rail and bicycles and tongas. A reduction of two 
or three tdlukas in large districts and of one or 
two in small districts with a corresponding redac¬ 
tion of Mamlatdars will set free funds for two or 
three additional Subordinate Judges. The work 
of the existing Subordinate Judges is un¬ 
equally distributed; and with these additions the 
Subordinate Judges should be able to dispose of 
most of tbe important work, all First Class and 
many Second Class cases, especially when invested 
with summary powers, after some experience. In 
point of probity, the work of the Subordinate 
Judges is exceedingly good and in famine periods 
their criminal work has also stood the test. 

In addition, a good deal of the 2nd Class and 
all the 3rd Class work would be done by Honorary 
Magistrates and especially by Benches of Honoi-ary 
Magistrates. The chances of corruption are, in 
the latter ease, minimised and I think, in most 
t&luka towns here, it would be possible to con¬ 
stitute fairly satisfactory Benches. 

This would, I think, be a practicable means of 
relieving the Mamlatddrs or tdluka officers 
including their Head Karkuns, usually 3rd Class 
Magistrates of their Criminal Judicial work, 
without prejudice to the administration of justice 
or expense to the tax-payer. As for Sub-divi¬ 
sional officers many of their cases are those which 
are committed to Sessions; important on account of 
their seriousness but in which especially with the 
present system of experienced police prosecutors, 
the Magistrate, who commits the case to the 
Sessions Court, has usually little work beyond 
recording the evidence, sufficient to commit, the 
real trial being at Sessions. This work could as 
well be done by Benches of H onorary Magistrates 
who could be empowered to commit. The other 
original work of Sub-divisional Magistrates would 
easily be managed by the Subordinate Judges. 

The stationary Magistrate who does most 
criminal work is usually the Deputy Collector in 
charge of the treasury, usually called the Huzur 
Deputy Collector. Owing to the existence of the 
Municipalities at the District Head-quarters, he 
has little executive work beyond that connected 
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■with income-tax, the rest of his time being taken 
up with accounts. But again, in the Head¬ 
quarters town. Benches of Honorary Magistrates 
and even Honorary Magistrates of the 2nd Class 
are usually available; and, if not, as an extreme 
case and where there would not be enough work 
for a stipendiary City Magistrate, he might be 
allowed, though it would be an anomaly, (though 
I think it would be better to appoint an additional 
Joint Subordinate Judge), to work as at present. 

As to the District Magistrate, who seldom tries 
original cases himself, the appellate power from 
2nd and 3rd Class Magistrates could be given to 
the Assistant Judge or the First Class Subordinate 
Judge, A. P. The power of transfer of cases 
from one Magistrate to another with the power 
of transferring important 2nd Class and 3rd Class 
appeals to his own Court being given to the 
District and Sessions Judge, who has already power 
of revision and order to direct re-inquiry coequal 
with those of the District Magistrate. Purely as 
a precautionary measure similar to that empower¬ 
ing the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to 
exercise the powers of a First Class Magistrate. 
I should, I think, leave the District Magistrate and 
Sub-divisional Magistrates and perhaps Mam- 
latddrs their powers to take security under 
Chapter VIII, Criminal Procedure Code, to deal 
with sudden breaches of the peace, habitual 
offenders, sedition, etc. 

These suggestions I fully expect should streng¬ 
then the Criminal without weakening the Revenue 
or the general Executive Administration. They 
could be tried experimentally in one separate 
linguistic District of each Province, for choice, 
under the supervision of Indian Sessions Judges, 
who I think, realise their importance more than 
British Sessions Judges. And they would leave 
the District Magistrate's power of control over 
the police unaffected equally with his present 
capacity to represent the Crown in appeals to the 
High Court though the Legal Remembrancer 
from orders of Sessions and other Criminal Courts. 
The Criminal Procedure Code is now under 
amendment j and it willl be easy to introduce the 
necessary changes. * 

The more general aspects of the question are 
dealt with in my general note to which and to 
answer (18) of the Provincial Civil Service 
question I would refer. 

30850 (89). Have you any other suggestions 
to make under this head which are not covered by 
your answers to the above questions and to the 
questions under the heads relating to salary, leave 
and pension ?—The system of confidential reports 
should be assimilated to that, which now prevails, I 
understand, in the Army. An officer, whose work 
is not satisfactory should first be warned in writing 
confidentially by his immediate superior. If his 
work does not improve within six months, a 
confidential report may be made to the Secretariat, 
but a copy should be furnished, as of right, to the 
officer reported against, to enable him to explain, if 
he can. And the same principle should be followed 
in the case of every subsequent adverse confidential 
report. 

At present, an officer's prospects may be blighted 
without his knowing what his defects are. In a 
service, such as the Indian Civil Service, the officers 
are entitled to the same treatment as Commissioned 
Officers. Thus, a person may be transferred from 
one branch to the other without knowing the exact 
reason and being left to guess it. 


30851 (90). Please see the two statements 
contained in Appendix VIII to these questions 
showing the various rates of pay drawn by officers 
holding posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre and 
the grading of each class of post for the different 
provinces, and say whether they are correct for your 
Province ?—I believe, correct. 

30852 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do you 
recommend ?—Please see the answer to question 
(64). The Judicial branch is at a hopeless dis¬ 
advantage whether as compared to the Executive, in 
this Province or to the Judicial in other Provinces. 
It appears to have lost the membership of the Execu¬ 
tive Council; and, (although the present incumbent 
of the post of the Secretary, Judicial Department, 
belongs to that Department) the post has also 
been usually filled from the Executive. The Legal 
Remembrancership has been dignified lately with 
the name of Secretary to Government, Legal 
Department, and is an onerous post. But, the pay 
attached to it is Rs. 2,500, involving moves to 
Bombay, Poona and Mah&bleshwar, so that the 
inducement to an officer who is permanent 3rd 
giade Judge and acting 2nd grade Judge on 
Rs. 2,265 is little or nil. Besides, the inequalities ap¬ 
parent from the statement CC. the political posts 
are always filled up also from the Executive. Thus 
at present, one officer, Mr. Sladen, is Agent to the 
Governor in Kathidwar on Rs. 3,000, though he has 
never previously served in the Political Department. 
Similaily another, Mr. L. Robertson also nevei 
before in the Political Department is Administrator, 

Junagad, on the same pay (Rs. 3,000) though hit 
service dates from November 1893 while the senioi 
Judge, 1st grade, on Rs. 2,500 dates from 1887, 
Again, the office of Inspector-General of Police has 
been held before by an Executive but never by a 
Judicial member of the Service. 

The conclusion is that the number of executive 
district charges is greater than of the Judicial : 
and that apart from purely Judicial posts, such as* 
the High Court Judgeships (in which the Chief 
Justice has a say) and Judicial Commissiouerships 
in Sind, the Executive as being specialists in none 
are considered to be experts in all branches of the 
administration political, police, municipal and even 
educational as was lately the ease in Bengal (Mr. 
Earle), and has happened here many years ao-o (Mr. 
Lee-Warner;, and even for the Judicial Secretary¬ 
ship and Membership of Council, though he may 
never have done any Judicial work apart from a few 
years as Magistrate. The Judge, having taken 
to law, is fit for nothing not purely legal, not even 
the Secretariat or the Council. 

The only recommendation, I can suggest, is that 
the posts of Memter of Council and the Judicial 
Secretary should be reserved for the Judicial 
Service as without that the Judicial will never 
regain their due place but will always be oversha¬ 
dowed, and the Local Government be to all intents 
and purposes, Executive but always non-jndieial 
and that the scale of pay be raised here as in Bengal 
and Madras. These recommendations are made 
upon the assumption that the present system of 
recruitment, &c., of the Indian Civil Service is 
substantially maintained. 

30853 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, does 
it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or 
lower posts or to both?—As far as the Judicial is 
concerned, to both. The Assistant Judge loses his 
permanent travelling and tentage allowance, which, 
though not supposed to be, is actually a source of 
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profit. Fifteen years do not suffice to obtain, a 
permanent District Judgeship, e.g., Mr. C. V. 
Vernon, No. 71 in the list. Eleven years do not 
suffice to obtain an acting 1 District Judgeship, e. g., 
No. 101 on the list. Twenty years do not suffice 
to rise to the 2nd grade, myself (No. 44). I am not 
able to compare this with other Provinces ; but the 
Executive in this Province fare somewhat better for 
the lower as the corresponding numbers for the 
Executive appear to be No. 66, No. 107, No. 45 
and far better for the pick of posts : [vide my 
answers to questions (65) and (92)]. 

30854 (94), Do you consider it desirable that 
there should be uniformity of payment for similar 
kinds of work in all the provinces, and does any 
dissatisfaction on this score exist in your province, 
and if so, what ? —Same work, same pay, at least 
in the same Service is a rule few will dispute. The 
Bombay Judicial, as Appendix VIII CC. shews, 
are rightly dissatisfied, when they compare their 
pay with those of other Provinces, such as Madras 
and Bengal. 

30855 (95). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, uuder what 
conditions ? Should such abolition apply to officers 
already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ?—It should be abolished unconditionally 
once for all, in the case of all officers. No 
member joining has troubled to inquire about it 
or joins upon its expectations ; on the contrary, he 
is much more familiar with the falling Rupee 
while he has probably never heard of exchange 
compensation. Government will get the same 
servants, compensations or no compensations, and 
the salary need not be revised, especially, as the 
persons now joining know the falling Rupee and 
enter the Service with no expectation of its 
rising. 

So much from the point of view of India, whioh 
will naturally be the main point of view of Govern¬ 
ment as an employer. From the point of view of 
the Indian members of the Service, it is also a 
differential bounty to the British members sought 
to be justified by the fact that these latter remit 
to England. 

As to the further ground that Indian members 
of the Indian Civil Service do not remit, and, 
therefore, should uot get it, I would observe that 
it appears desirable on principle for the employer 
to inquire rather how his employe does his work 
than to trouble about the manner in which his 
employe spends his pay, and then to divide the 
employes by means of a colour line, and give a 
bounty to the one side. 

It would be difficult, without entering into 
personalities, to raise the general question of 
private expenditure by the British and the Indian 
members of the Service. But, the latter invariably 
adopt the same standard of living as the former. 
They think it their duty to maintain social rela¬ 
tions with their own countrymen as with English¬ 
men and “the stationand they are usually 
asked to and do contribute much more largely to 
local deserving charities. There is really not 
much more room for saving by Indians, I am 
sorry to say, than by the British members of the 
Service, and the former have little hope of 
selection above a district. 

30856 (96). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
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similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance?—I am in favour of unconditional 
abolition without permanent increase of salaries; 
and under the existing financial conditions of India, 
and in view of the opinion, not only non-official, but 
among the other Imperial services that the Service 
uses its power for its own pecuniary benefit. I 
trust that the Service will not ask for the commu¬ 
tation of the compensation into a permanent 
increase and a burden upon the country. 

If nevertheless, such a permanent increase of 
salary is given to the British members, it would be 
difficult without perpetuating the colour line, to 
confine it to them. On the desirability or other¬ 
wise of this perpetuation by Government, I offer 
no opinion. 

30857 (97). How does the system of acting 
allowances work iu the case of officers selected to 
officiate in appointments involving increased 
responsibility ? Is it productive of any inconve¬ 
nience aud have you any suggestion to make on the 
subject ?—The system works well in the ease of 
acting appointments for officers proceeding on long 
leave, as the rule of acting by seniority obtains. 
In the case of acting appointments for officers 
proceeding on short leave, usually three months,, 
or occasionally less, the rule in this Presidency is 
to appoint the nearest man, usually the man on 
the spot and not to transfer for so short a period 
the senior man, entitled to act, as used to be done 
in Burma. Short transfers, involving joining time 
to and from distances such as Karwar to 
Ahmedabad (if not to Sukkur) would, undoubtedly, 
cause the administration inconvenience. 

The Bombay system, therefore, appears to me 
upon public grounds better than the Burma 
system, though it, undoubtedly, involves hardship 
on the man entitled to act by seniority. The 
only suggestion I could offer, though it is not 
in all respects satisfactory in such cases, is that 
the system of personal pay should obtain, that is, 
that the aoting pay should go to the senior man 
though the acting work is done by the nearest 
man. It is an unsatisfactory suggestion as the 
man who does the work does not get the pay. 
But all said and done, one man only can get this 
acting allowance; and I think the junior man 
would not mind the increased power even with 
the responsibility and without the pay or would 
mind it less than the senior man feels, perhaps 
needs, the additional pay. The time-scale 
suggested in question (99) might render this 
suggestion less necessary. 

30S58 (98). How is the system of officiating 
grade promotions, where there is no change of duties, 
actually worked ? Is the system convenient iu the 
interests both of the Government and of the officers 
of the Service? Have you any recommendations 
to make for its alterations ?—The present system 
appears to be convenient to all. The only question 
in this Province, as to which doubt exists, is as to 
the two First Grade Judgeships on Rs. 2,500 
excluding the Legal Remembrancership. There 
was an impression in the service that these two 
were to be filled up by selection ; and one Indian 
officer, now retired (Mr. Khareghat) was expressly 
informed, I understand, to that effect and super¬ 
seded when his turn came for the First Grade, 
though he had acted as a High Court Judge, on the 
ground that Government did not consider him fit 
for a permanent High Court Judgeship and could 
•not, therefore, promote him to the First Grade. 
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Since then, however, promotions to this grade, both 
permanent and acting, both of Indian and of British 
members, have been made by seniority and not, 
apparently, by selection. It might be well to set 
at rest the doobt on this point and as to Judicial 
Commissionerships in Sind, as Government have 
set at rest the doubt as to Commissionerships and 
to High Court Judgeships, which are understood 
to be made by selection. 

30859 (99). What is your opinion regarding the 
substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you are 
in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to 
the lower grades of the service or not ?•—I am in 
favour of a time-scale for Assistant Collectors and 
Assistant Judges over ten years’ total service, when 
they are not acting, though considered fit, in charge 
°f_ districts. I would suggest Rs. 1,100 as a 
suitable sa2ary, as it used to be for the Assistant 
Judges with Pull Powers, Broach, Bijapurand the 
Joint Judges, Thana, Ahmedabad and Shikarpur. 

30860 (100). As an alternative do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ?— 
No. 

_ 30861 (103). If you are in favour of a 
time-scale of pay, how would you secure that tho 
recruitment of junior officers is restricted to the 
number likely to be promoted in a reasonable time 
to posts of independent responsibility, and do you 
or do you not consider it desirable that all members 
of the Indian Civil Service should have the prospect 
of rising to such posts within a fixed time ?—My 
suggestion in the answers to questions (97) and 
(99), limited as it is, would not, if I am right, 
affect the recruitment or probable promotion. 

30862 (104). Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Survice ? If not. what rate do 
you suggest for the various grades of the service ? 
—I disapprove of the distinction as being (i) unfair 
to the officers of the Provincial Civil Service, who 
may justly claim the same pay for the same work 
and responsibilities ; (ii) bad for the real and ulti¬ 
mate interests and name of the Indian Civil Service 
who are accused of being selfish monopolists, 
drawing more pay for same work; (iii) the accentua¬ 
tion and perpetuation of the distinction between 
the two services, which, even though it is not 
practicable to amalgamate, the tendency in the 
interests of the Empire and of India, should be, in 
my opinion, to draw nearer rather than keep the 
Indian Civil Service as a separate superior caste as 
at preseut. My actual proposals are summarised in 
my general note and in my answers to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service questions. I accept, however, 
for practical reasons, especially those of economy to 
the country, the two-thirds scale. 

30863 (106). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5,10,15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what 
is this due ?—Statistics are not available to me; but 
partly owing to the facilities of the steamship and 
the Suez Cana), partly to the dictates of fashion led 
by the Englishwoman in India, I am under the 
impression that the tendency nowadays is to 
take all the leave available and to spend it in 
Europe, even the shortest periods. 


30864 (107). Is all the leave on full pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest ?—All the leave on 
full pay due is usually taken, accumulated as 
far as possible up to combined leave for six months. 
The amount which can be earned is, I think, 
suitable. 

30865 (108). Is all the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ?— 
Furlough due is ordinarily taken, subject to finan¬ 
cial considerations on the part of individuals. The 
present furlough is, I think, necessary. 

30866 (109). Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not what 
changes do you recommend ? —The rates are suitable. 

30867 (110). Do you recommend any change 
in the concession, granted in 1893, under which 
leave allowance expressed in rupees, other than 
privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home 
Treasury, or in a colony with a gold standard of 
currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege 
rate of exchange of Is. 6d. the rupee? IF so, 
what change?—The change I recommend is that" 
subject to the minimum furlough allowance of 
£500 at 1«. 4 d , i. e. Rs. 666 annas 12 pjes 8, the 
furlough leave allowance should be half the three 
years’ average at Is. 4 d. the rupee, independently of 
the place where the leave is spent or the allowance 
is drawn. The present concession, so called, is a 
direct bounty to induce officers to spend their leave 
out of India. With the present day facilities to 
spend leave in Kashmir or hill-stations and recoup 
health there, officers should, if not be encouraged 
to spend leave in India, at least not be discour¬ 
aged from doing so and adding to their knowledge 
of India. I have not noticed any addition of 
“ liberal ” ideas from these visits to England ; and I 
think the old Anglo-Indian feeling of India as the 
place to work in and if need be, to die in, was better 
for the service and for the country and the Empire 
than the present-day tendency to regard India as 
the land of exile whence to rush "Home" on the 
slightest pretext. 

30868 (111). Do you consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances 
at present fixed are suitable ? Do you recommend 
any change in the alternative rates fixed in sterling 
and in rupees, and if so, what change ?—The maxi¬ 
mum and minimum rates are suitable and should 
be paid at Is, 4 d. the rupee—practically, the normal 
market rate. 

30869 (112). Have you any recommenda¬ 
tion to make in regard to special leave, extraordi¬ 
nary leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave ? Do you consider that the present condi¬ 
tions governing these kinds of leave, and the leave 
allowances admissible, are suitable ?—The present 
conditions are suitable ; and I have no changes to 
recommend. 

80870 (114). In particular, are they a contri¬ 
butory cause of excessive transfers of officers of the 
Indian Civil Servne, and if so, how can this 
difficulty be met ?—This again is a question rather 
for the Local Government. My suggestions are 
stated in the answers to questions (97) and (99). 

30871 (115) Do any of the present leave 
rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
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Indian Civil Service themselves and, if so, in what 
respects? What is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ?—I would suggest as a broad 
principle and test of the appropriateness of leave 
rules that all kinds of leave (other than casual 
leave) should be allowed to be joined up to a 
maximum of two years, so long as the work does 
not suffer or extra expense is not caused to Gov¬ 
ernment by such joining. The joining of privilege 
leave to furlough and (by Judges) of the holidays 
or the vacations may be extended by their being 
allowed to join both, subject to these conditions. 
Similarly, officers of other departments may be 
allowed to join holidays, such as Christmas. 

30872 (117). Have you any other pro¬ 
posals to make in regard to the conditions of leave 
not covered by your answers to the above 
questions ?—N o. 

30873 (113). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil Service 
generally accepted as satisfactory by the Govern¬ 
ment and by the members of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—As far as I know, yes. 

30874 (119). Would a non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions, varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn at the 
time of retirement, be preferable in the interests 
either of the Government or of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I believe not. 

30875 (120). Assuming the maintenance of 
the annuity system, do you suggest any modifi¬ 
cations in its detailed working, and, if so, what, 
and for what reasons ? —Apart from actuarial 
inquiries as to the average amount contributed I 
would suggest that the Pension Rules should 
approximate to the Military Rules such as the 
Indian Medical Service or Public Works Depart¬ 
ment and also provide for proportionate pensions 
after (a) 15 years’ service, (6) 20 years’ service 
including 84 per cent, active service of those not 
actually incapacitated by medical certificate but 
desirous, for other reasons, of retiring. 

30876 (121). In particular, what is your 
opinion of the arrangement by which members 
of the Indian Civil Service, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of 
£1,200 a year after ll| years’ actual service as 
Judges ? Do you recommend any change in the 
present conditions ?—As they have practically 
lost the Executive Councillorship, the period of 
11^ years should be curtailed to 5| years and they 
may be compulsorily retired at the end of this 
period or on attaining 55 years, whichever is later. 

30877 (122). Do you consider that a 
similar system should be applied to the cases of 
High Executive Officers, and if so, to which ? 
Please state the amount of pension and the condi¬ 
tions which you recommend as suitable ?—No j 
the present system may continue. 

30878 (123). Assuming the substitution of 
a non-contributory system of superannuation 
pensions varying in amount with the amount of 
salary drawn at the time of retirement, please 
describe the system that you recommend ?—In 
the absence of actuarial information, I have no 
remarks to offer except that the pension of 
£1,000, the main attraction at present, of the 
service, if lessened, directly or indirectly, will 
probably, in my opinion, affect the service preju¬ 
dicially. It is actually one of the present induce¬ 
ments to join; and most men are in blissful 
ignorance, till they have joined, that a good part 
of it is self-contributed. 


30879 (124). Do you recommend the intro¬ 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient but 
whom it would be difficult to retire w.tnout some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest ?—£500 a year is the minimum I 
recommend, but as said above [questions (97) 
and (99)], I do not think the power of compulsory 
retirement could be vested in Local Governments, 
without prejudice to the independence of the service. 

30880 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? In particular, what is your opinion 
of the present rule3 regulating voluntary and 
compulsory retirement ?—The present rules are 
all suitable. 

30881 (127). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of Statutory Civi¬ 
lians ? If not, what do you suggest ?—I approve. 

30882 (128). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed-posts ? If 
not, what do you suggest ? — I approve. 

30883 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory the 
regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, 
or have you any suggestions to make either for 
their abolition or for their alteration ? Have you 
any proposals to make in regard to the present 
methods of working such regulations ?—I am not 
admitted to the Family Pension Fund and have no 
proposals to make. 

30884 (130). In particular, do you approve of 
the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of 
India,” who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, under what conditions would you 
admit them, having regard to the main differences 
between their social conditions and those of the 
European members on which the present system is 
based ?—I, naturally, disapprove; and, though, 
personally, it is too late for me to join, having 
regard to the fact that two or three Indians have 
been allowed to join, would suggest that they be 
admitted, upon condition that they forfeit all right 
to their contributions or to the benefits of the 
Fund if they marry a second wife during the life¬ 
time and validity of the marriage with a previous 
wife, which, as a matter of fact, no one has done or 
is likely to do. 

30885 (131). Do you recommend that such 
admission should be optional or compulsory ?— 
Compulsory. 

3(js86 (182). If you do not approve their admis¬ 
sion to the Indian Civil Service Family Pension 
Fund, do you recommend the formation of a 
separate Family Pension Fund?—No. 

30887 (13 k). Have you any criticisms to make 
on the facilities at present offered (a) to statutory 
civilians; (6) to members of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts; for providing for 
their families against their decease ? — No. 

30888 (136). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
please state what alternative organization you 
consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you suit¬ 
able.—Yes, I am fairly satisfied. 

Written Answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

30889 (1). Phase refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 
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1910, defining the general conditions which should 
govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service, 
and reproduced as Appendix A. Are these condi¬ 
tions suitable, or have you any recommendations to 
make for their alteration ?—Even at the risk of 
being misunderstood, I think it my duty to offer 
the following observations :— 

Paragraph 3, Rule I: ‘ Of the different classes 
of the community ’ appears to mean by its working 
different castes and creeds, Hindu, Muhammadan, 
Lingayat, Indian Christians, the domiciled com¬ 
munity, each being treated as a class. If so, the 
rule should be clearly so stated. So understood, 
I think the principle of representation of castes 
unsound in theory. "Whatever its applicability to 
political legislative representation, its extension to 
administration, executive or judicial, assumes that 
the latter is mainly a question of loaves and fishes 
and a right on the part of each community to 
share in them. On the other hand, it is expedient 
in the interests of the community to prevent 
monopoly by any caste of an ordinary lower post 
of administration; but the principle and the 
expediency have both less application, the higher 
the post. I would, therefore, insert the words 
‘ where necessary ’ after the words ‘ on the other \ 

I have gone into the point further in my 
general note. Here to obviate misconstruction, I 
may say at once that the weak point in the present 
Provincial Service appears to me to be not that 
there are not some of all castes or creeds but that 
there are too few of the agricultural castes, which 
are the backbone of each Province, Hindu in some 
parts, Muhammadan in others, such as Sind. 
Government should direct its efforts to get more 
Marathd Deputy Collectors (and Mamlatddrs aud 
Subordinate Judges) for the Mar&thi-speaking 
Districts, more patidars for Gujarat, more of the 
Sindi Mahomedan agricultural class in Sind, and 
so on. Thus, the Havig Brahmans, who are the 
best cultivators in Canard,, deserve encouragement 
as cultivators and not discouragement as Brahmans. 
The addition of this element should be, in my 
opinion, the aim of the administration, and not a 
vain attempt at the representation of all castes and 
creeds in the Provincial Civil Service or even the 
negative indiscriminate motto ‘No Brahmans need 
apply ’ which has been openly proclaimed by some 
and is being acted upon by more officers, for all 
posts from the Provincial Civil Service downwards. 
In Maharashtia, the administration derives little 
or no particular strength from the presence in it of 
Parsis or Jews or Eurasians or Muhammadans or 
Lingayats or Brahmans, as such. On the other 
band, it would derive strength from the presence 
in it of the agricultural Maratha Kunbi, not the 
old Maratha families, whether of the five families 
(“ Pdchkul ”) or the ninety-six so-called aristo¬ 
cratic families or even of the class of mixed 
Maratha blood whose claim to be Marathas is 
denied by the latter and who are not Kunbis. 
Actually, the English educated class among so- 
called Marathas consists of this last. 

To secure this object, Government should give 
every facility, not only for free studentships but 
also for scholarships for the Agricultural degree 
and reserve to themselves the power of nomination 
of one quarter of the Lower Provincial Civil Service 
Cadre until such time as the agricultural castes 
have progressed sufficiently in English education— 
a matter of one or two generations with proper care. 
Subject to these observations, I should like, 
ceteris paribus, all castes and creeds to qualify and 
to obtain posts, but upon fitness, not upon caste. 


Again as to the Brahman monopoly, the war 
against which, as far as I know, has commenced and 
grown with the political, especially the extremist 
agitation in, the Dekkan, the indiscriminate 
use of the term Brahmans, even in Maharashtra, 
overlooks the important sociological fact that the 
Chitpavan is entirely distinct from the other castes 
of Brahmans, that the Deshasthas are sub-divided 
into Rigvedi and Yajurvedi, real castes in the 
sense that no intermarriage ever takes place. 
Whether it is wise even to declare war upon the 
Chitpavan caste as such because of the sins or 
crimes of Tilakor the Nasik murderers, appears to 
be at least debatable. That it is unwise to 
do so against Brahmans indiscriminately appears to 
me to be certain, no less than the manner in which 
it is said to be done. It is one thing to try and 
uproot a caste clique in any office, whether Amil, 
Chitpavan, Sarasvat or Nagar, and introduce fresh 
blood upon the broad ground of the abuse spring¬ 
ing from caste monopoly. It is quite another 
thing to supersede deserving Chitpavans from 
members of the Provincial Civil Service down to 
clerks by less deserving men, because the former 
have the misfortune to be Chitpavans, as is a 
common complaint, but to what extent justified, 

I cannot say. As a matter of fact the Chitpavan 
usually makes the best clerk and often the best 
Subordinate Judge and Mamlatdar. 

The same remarks apply in the case of Gujarat, 
the Canarese-speaking Districts and Sind. 

I would, therefore, suggest that paragraph 3, 
Rule I, of Appendix A should stand as follows : 

I. The rules must be adapted, on the one hand 
to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, and, 
on the other, to seoure, where necessary, the due 
representation of the agricultural classes of the 
Province, 

Similarly, in II (6) the weak point in the present 
system is that an officer of the Provincial Civil 
Service is not only most useful in the districts 
where his mother tongue is spoken, but is often of 
little use in those where it is not. This is best 
exemplified in the case of Sind ; but it really holds 
good of each of the four lingual tracts of the 
Presidency. Recruitment for the Provincial Civil 
Service should be, therefore, really upon the basis 
of a separate Cadre for each of these tracts ,• though 
for the purpose of promotions only (not of trans¬ 
fer) all the Cadres may be lumped together. Rule 

II (b) might be amended in this sense. 

These remarks apply to the whole Provincial 
Service. 

30890 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your Province. Are these rules suit¬ 
able, or have you any recommendations to make 
for their alteration ?—I would divide both branches 
of the Provincial Civil Service into two, a higher 
and a lower. 

The Higher should be recruited entirely by the 
same open competition (a) for the Judicial, from 
B.A., LL.B’s, ( b) for the Executive, from M.A.’s 
or B.A/s, the former should begin from Rs. 300, 
the latter from Rs. 250 and after Rs. 500 should be 
promoted by selection, so as to obtain one of the 
listed higher posts, that is charge of a District after 
about 15 years, with eligibility to a Commissioner- 
ship and a High Court Judgeship. 

The Judicial branch of the Lower Provincial 
Civil Service should begin as at present on Rs. 150 : 
one-half nominated by the High Court upon the 
reports of the District J udges from ministerial 
officers who have passed the High Court Pleader’s 
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Examination before 85, and from practising 
pleaders, one-half to be nomirated by Government 
from B.A, LL.B.'s or High Court Pleaders 
chiefly from the agricultural classes. 

The Executive branch of the Lower Provincial 
Civil Service should begin as at present on Rs. 150, 
one-half to be nominated by the Commissioner upon 
the reports of Collectors of ministerial English 
knowing officers who have passed the Departmental 
Examinations before 35, one-half to be nominated 
by Government chiefly from the agricultural 
classes. 

As to the lingual basis of the recruitment please 
see question (1): whether for the Higher or the 
Lower Provincial Civil Service, the candidates' 
mother tongue should be that of the District in 
which he is to serve, e. g. Parsi and Gujarathi 
Muhammadans Would come in the Gujarath cadre, 
Deccani and Konkni Muhammadans in the Marathi 
cadre, Lingayat in the Canarese, Amils as Sindhis, 
and so on. 

As to the nature of the competitive examination 
I think it should be in the main the same for both, 
for judicial and executive. A high standard of 
modern English from Shakespeare, the Bible, 
Milton to Tennyson, testing mainly the ability to 
write and to speak good English, Indian and 
English History (including Geography), elementary 
Economics applied to Indian conditions, elementary 
Political Science (Professor Jenk’s little primer, for 
instance), administrative and the revenue and 
judicial systems, the Indian Penal Code, the 
Criminal Procedure Code and the Evidence Act 
and the modern vernacular, with, as optional sub¬ 
jects, Persian or Arabic for Hindu candidates, 
Sanskrit for non-Hindus. 

The reasons for the identity of course are as 
follows. The fact that the competition is open 
only to B.A/s for the executive and for B.A., 
LL.B.’s for the judicial, secures the necessary pre¬ 
liminary standard of general education for all, and 
also of legal education for the judiciary. In 
addition, the candidate should possess that broader 
knowledge of History, Economics, Politics, and 
general administration, especially revenue and 
judicial, which would enable him to realise the 
nature of his work and its place in the State. The 
elementary Criminal Law and that of evidence is 
necessary for the executive; and the former also 
for the civil judiciary in times of famine, etc., when 
they have to do magisterial work, besides which 
they have already studied these subjects for their 
LL.B. or B.L, as it is called in some Provinces. 
As for the optional subjects, I am of opinion that a 
Hindu officer who knows Arabic or Persian and a 
non-Hindu officer who knows Sanskrit will be better 
able to understand and will often command more 
respect from those not of his religion. This should 
be at present not made compulsory; but should 
be encouraged and left optional, not by giving 
Hindus the natural option of Sanskrit and non- 
Hindus of Persian or Arabic but in the converse 
sense. 

30891 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the Province employed in your' Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of 
the Province should ordinarily be recruited ?—The 
Local Government is in a better position to answer 
the former question. To the latter, I should say 
“ Yes ” for the reasons stated in the answer to 
question (1). 

30892 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
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Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, what alterations do you recommend ?— 
Except that in the executive, candidates undergo 
a short training at the Treasury and that Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges on probation are usually, not 
always, placed first as Joint Subordinate Judges, 
there is, I believe, no other system of training. In 
the case of the judiciary, I do not think any 
further training has been found necessary, as the 
choice is confined to LL.B.’s or High Court 
Pleaders, practically the former. Nor do I think 
any further training necessary in the case of the 
executive,’ if they are required to pass the examin¬ 
ation I have outlined in question (2), except that 
I think, they should be required to pass three weeks 
learning treasury and accounts and doing magis¬ 
terial work, three months on tour (with an 
experienced Deputy Collector) exercising 3rd class 
magisterial powers and trying cases under his 
supervision, three months with an experienced 
Mdmlatddr, understanding taluka work and six 
months to a year in actual sole charge of a non¬ 
head-quarters taluka, brigaded with an ex¬ 
perienced Head Karkun exercising 2nd class 
magisterial powers. At the end of this period, 
they may, if fit, be invested with 1st class 
magisterial powers and placed in charge of a sub¬ 
division. 

I consider, however, that the junior Deputy 
Collector should have a five years’ good experience 
of charge of a taluka, as I consider also that the 
Mdmlatdar’s status, especially his dependence upon 
Commissioners and Collectors, and pay should 
improve if the administration is to improve. I 
therefore advocate that the Provincial Civil 
Service should begin from the 1st grade Mamlat- 
ddr on Rs. 250 and not on a Deputy Collector on 
Rs. 300, but that the three grades should be so 
recruited and the appointments so numbered that 
be should after five years be reasonably certain of 
a Deputy Collectorship. I would refer to my 
general note and to question (11). 

30893 (10). Is the existing system of Depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend?—Suitable, but see 
answers to questions (1) and (2). 

30894 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and appoint- 
ments at present included in your Provincial Civil 
Service?—I consider that the Mamlatddrs from the 
1st grade (Rs. 250 and upwards) should be taken 
up in the Provincial Civil Service. They are the 
basis of the executive administration. The level 
of probity and education among them has risen in 
the last generation. Their present start, Rs. 150 
with little hope of rising beyond Rs. 250, is too 
low, and compares unfavourably with the judicial. 
This standard can and should be raised by the 
change proposed, which will encourage almost as 
good a class of men to join the executive as now 
available for the judicial. 

30895 (15). What is the annual rate of recruit¬ 
ment aud how is it fixed ? Has it worked well in 
practice and does it secure au even flow of pro¬ 
motion ?—This is for the Local Government to say. 

I have heard complaints by judicial members of 
the Provincial Civil Service as follows (i) the 
start of Rs. 150 is too low, (ii) the promotion up 
to Rs. 300 is too long in corning; and similar 
complaints from M&mlatdars. 

30896 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in 
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this respect?—Promotion to Rs. 500 and above is 
made by selection in the sense that the opinion of 
the Collector and Commissioner, I believe, in the 
case of the executive, and of the District Judge 
and the High Court in the case of the judicial, is 
asked and usually acted upon. In the case of the 
judiciary, the system works well, and I have not 
heard complaints. In the case of the executive, 
I have heard that — 

(i) officers serving immediately under Com¬ 
missioners, such as their Assistants, are often 
selected probably because they have better chance 
of their good work coming personally to the 
Commissioners' notice; 

(ii) Europeans and Eurasians and occasionally 
Parsis and Muhammadans are selected and the 
others, especially Hindus, put back upon racial 
grounds. 

I am quite unable to say what justification there 
is for either complaint. 

30897 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the com¬ 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?—I have 
no opinion to offer and no suggestions to make, 
such as an independent member of the Provincial 
Civil Service would offer. As far as I have heard 
there is no complaint on the part of the judiciary 
beyond that in question (15). 

30898 (18). To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in 
what direction ?—The Deputy Collectors (and 
M&mlatddrs) have magisterial powers, at first 2nd 
class and later, 1st class. In famine times, on the 
other hand. Subordinate Judges are invested with 
1 st class magisterial powers in order to leave the 
executive officers entirely free for their executive 
duties. 

I am in favour of a complete separation of these 
functions in the case of the executive, except that 
Deputy Collectors may continue to exercise 
powers under Chapter VIII of the Code of Cri¬ 
minal Procedure. The other criminal work now 
done by them could be done partly by Subordinate 
Judges, who, after working as 2ud class magis¬ 
trates for 3 years, could work as 1st class magis¬ 
trates and partly by honorary magistrates and 
benches of honorary magistrates invested with 
2 nd class powers and power to commit cases, and 
stationed always at each taluka and petha head¬ 
quarters, and, where men are available, elsewhere 
in the taluka. The latter could give such appre¬ 
ciable relief that no very serious burden need be 
thrown upon Subordinate Judges, the 1st class 
cases pure and simple being comparatively few. 
The saving of time so effected to Mamlatdars and 
Head Karkiins should enable the enlargement of 
taluka limits so as to reduce one Mamlatddr in a 
small District, two in a larger District, and to 
enable a City Magistrate to be appointed at head¬ 
quarters to do the magisterial work, at present 
usually done bv the Huzur Deputy Collector, i e., 
one in charge of the District Treasury. Where 
there is no Assistant Judge with appellate powers, 
the First Class Subordinate Judge (Appellate 
Powers) could be Assistant Judge and be em¬ 
powered to hear appeals from 2nd and 3rd class 
magistrates. In the course of time, proved 
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honorary magistrates aud benches of honorary 
magistrates could be given first class and sum¬ 
mary powers under Chapter XXII of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 

The experience of the criminal work of Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges in famine times and of those 
selected for the listed posts is entirely in favour of 
the probable success of this proposal; and their 
civil work will gain by losing any excessive 
tendency to technicality to which it may be in¬ 
clined. 

30899 (19). Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing arrangements by which certain posts, ordi¬ 
narily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit aud ability, 
and is the system followed in making appointments 
to these posts suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest ?—As regards the executive, the 
presence of two Statutory Civilians as Collectors 
has led to the short acting appointment as Collector, 
I believe, on two occasions of a senior member of 
the Provincial Civil Service. The data are, there¬ 
fore, insufficient to form an opinion. 

As regards the judicial, having had personal 
experience of the work of almost all the members 
selected, I am glad to place on record (with one 
possible exception where % member of the executive 
was selected for the judicial j the exceedingly good 
results which justify the existing arrangements 
and system. As regards .civil work, this was to 
be expected. But even as regards criminal work, 
where the result might well have been more doubtful 
from the previous inexperience of the officers 
selected, they have justified their ohoioe, 
even when placed in heavy districts and amid 
circumstances of some difficulty, such as previous 
work in the same district in a subordinate capacity 
cr among strong influences of their own caste. 

The only alteration, I would suggest, is that an 
executive officer should not be selected for a judicial 
listed post or vice versd ; and that while the Judi¬ 
cial Member of Council should continue to seleot, 
the High Court should be consulted and given a 
practical power of veto if the seleetiou appears to 
them too hazardous. 

30900 (20). Are you satisfied with the 
system by which most of the inferior listed-posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, what change would you suggest ?—This 
presidency (vide Appendix V) shews only 3 Assist¬ 
ant Judgeships, open to the Provincial Civil 
Service as inferior listed posts, a mistake apparent¬ 
ly, as the total of inferior listed posts is shewn as 
11. There is an omission of 4 against the Small 
Caufees Court Judgeships and perhaps 1 against 
the Assistant Settlement Officer, which, however, 
appears to be a temporary post (vide page 77 a of 
the Bombay Quarterly Civil List corrected up to 
1st October 1912). But even so, I am unable to 
account for 3 more posts to bring the total of 
inferior listed posts up to 11. 

The Bombay Provincial Civil Service appears 
to me to be not less competent than the Provincial 
Civil Service in other Provinces. I suggest that 
they should be given in the superior posts out of 
the total cadre, eligibility to 1 High Court Judge¬ 
ship, one-third Heads of Districts and one-half of 
the District Judgeships. I am against giving 
them either the Talukdari Settlement Offioer or 
the Registrarship, Appellate Side, High Court, 
the latter an appointment which the Chief 
Justice might give to an Indian Civil Servant or 
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a Provincial Civil Servant as he deems fit. In 
the inferior posts, I should add an Under Secre¬ 
tary to Government and a proportional number of 
Assistant Judges, and the Registrarship of Co¬ 
operative Societies. 

30901 (21) Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ? ” If 
not, what would you suggest ?—I think the 
designation suitable enough. If the members of 
the Provincial Civil Service prefer that of their 
Provinces, e. g., Bombay Civil Service or Madras 
Civil Service, I see no objection to their wish 
being gratified. 

30902 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Services as regards 
salary should be adjusted by a consideration of the 
terms necessary to secure locally the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what principle do you recommend ?—I accept the 
principle. 

80903 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend?—I recommend 
that the Subordinate Judge should, when confirm¬ 
ed, begin on Rs. 200. 

30904 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are not 
made iu the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service can 
answer this question better. I have heard no 
complaints. 

30905 (30). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for the 
various appointments ? —I am unable to defend the 
arrangement, which is opposed to the ordinary fair 
rule of f same work, same pay \ And the 
Statutory Civilians resent it, I know. I must • 
leave it to the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service to represent their own views in the 
matter. 

30906 (40). Is the present system of super¬ 
annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
both of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—I believe it is, but the 
extension of service beyond fifty-five should be 
abolished. 

30907 (42). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for such officers as may be found 
to be inefficient but whom it may be difficult to 
retire without some provision for their subsistence ? 
If so, what do you suggest? -Vide my remarks 
on the similar question No. (87) as regards the 
Indian Civil Service. I consider the encourage¬ 
ment of independence in the Provincial Civil 
Service so important that I think the power should 
be vested not in the Local Government but in the 
Imperial Government. The pension upon com¬ 
pulsory retirement should be Rs. 2,000 a year 
minimum with increase varying according to 
service over eight years. 

30908 (43). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed-posts ? If 
not, what do you suggest ?—I approve. 


30909 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ?—I think the Provincial Civil 
Service so greatly wanting in independence inter 
alia because of the fear of reduction and of com¬ 
pulsory retirement, i. e., dismissal by Local Officers 
and Government. These powers should be modi¬ 
fied as follows: — 

Officers. Power of compulsory retirement. 

(Judicial and Executive) drawing Local Government subject to the pre- 
Ks. 250 and upwards, who, I vious sanction of the Government of 
have recommended, should be India granted after hearing the officer 
members of the Provincial with appeal to the Secretary of State * 
Civil Service. 

Judicial Officers below Rs. 300 ... High Court with previous sanotion of 
Local Government, exercised similarly 
to the above. 

Executive Officers, exercising 3rd The Commissioner with the previous 
Class Magisterial powers ani sanction of tho Local Government 
above below Rs. 250. exercised similarly to the above. * 

30910 (46). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of^the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, please state what alternative organization 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggesting that appear to you 
to be suitable ?—As to the Judicial branch I am 
satisfied. The High Court and the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service may well be proud of 
the standard of probity, intelligence and work of 
the Subordinate Judge?, who are the real basis of 
the administration of Civil Justice. Their work is 
exceedingly, good and they should be encouraged 
and appreciation shewn in a concrete form °by 
having more listed posts thrown open to them up 
to High Court Judgeship, so as to follow iu the 
wake of men like the late Mr. Ranade. 

As to the Executive branch, men from the same 
class are available, but are not so well attracted. 
The main reasons are that (i) the prospects 
compare unfavourably : the usual Mamlatdar can 
hardly rise above 250, the Subordinate Judge may 
reasonably look forward to Rs. 400 if not Rs. 500 • 
(ii) the greater dependence upon the Commissioner 
for nomination, upon the Collector in practice for 
maintenance of his grade, and upon the Commis¬ 
sioner for remaining in service, the result being 
that the Mimlatddr dare not give his honest 
opinion much less act upon it in any matters of 
importance. Executive or Judicial, but must take 
his tone entirely from the Collector and the Com- 
‘missioner and is thus reduced to a ministerial 
officer whose advancement depends upon his 
setting himself in his manners no less than in 
matters, small or great, by the clock of these officers. 

The M&mlatd&r, not the Collector, is the real 
‘basis of the revenue administration, apart from 
the village officers. He of all Government execu- ' 
tive officers knows after some experience the real 
opinion and conditions of the people and can best 
appreciate the probable effects of any measure on 
the part of Government. The raising of his 
position, status and pay, or at least prospeotg, 
above all the encouragement to his independent 
expressions of his opinions, without detriment to 
the prompt and disciplined carrying out of orderB 
after such expressions, appears to me to be the 
most essential need of the executive administra¬ 
tion. It is towards that object that my sugges¬ 
tions in the next question are directed. If 
adopted, there is every reason to hope that the 
executive administration will be strengthened and 
will improve as the judicial has improved. 
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30911 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
If so, please explain them ?—My suggestions in 
regard to the Executive branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service are: 

(i) A Higher Provincial Civil Service from 1st 
Grade Mamlatddr on Rs. 250, by open competition 
from B.A/s. [for the course of study see answer 
to question (2), Provincial Civil Service] so graded 
as to be able to rise by selection above Rs. 500 or 
Rs. 600 to at least an Acting District in about 
15 years. 

(ii) A Lower Provincial Civil Service beginning 
on Rs. 150, as at present, one-half to be nominated 
by the Commissioners, upon the recommendation 
of the Collectors, of ministerial English-knowing 
officers, who have, before 35, passed Departmental 
examinations; and one-half to be nominated by 
Government chiefly from agricultural classes. 

(iii) The officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
from the 1st Grade Mamlatdar to be liable to be 
promoted, suspended by the Local Government 
but retired or dismissed only with the previous 
sanction of the Imperial Government to whom a 
right of appeal should lie. 

(iv) More executive listed posts to be thrown 
open to the Provincial Civil Service including at 
least 1 Sindhi, 1 Gujaratki, 2 Marathi, 1 Canarese 
Colleotorsbip, if not 2 in each ; I say 2 Marathi, 
as there are 10 Mardthi-speaking Districts exclud¬ 
ing Belgaum which is half Marathi, as against 6 
Sindhi (one I believe added since), 5 Gujardthi, 
4 C&narese. The Tdlukddri Settlement Officer 
should be taken away from the listed posts. 

I have already suggested that all the officers of 
the executive should be relieved of criminal work 
and should not exercise any magisterial powers 
except under Chapter VIII. I would add that, 
at present, apart from assessment of income tax, 
the Huzur (District Treasury) Deputy Collectors 
have little executive work, properly so called. 
Their main responsible work is really magisterial. 


They could, with little effort, be converted into 
judicial officers, i e., 1 stationary City Magistrate 
in charge of the Treasury and accounts, and as at 
present in that sense have to do much more with 
Sessions Judges than other Magistrates. It 
should not be difficult to make them Magistrates 
subordinate to the Sessions Judge, and Treasury 
officers subordinate to the Collector and the 
Accountant General, where for want of sufficient 
work of funds, separate City Magistrates can not 
be appointed. 

As regards the Judicial, please see question (2). 

Considering that their training as B.A., LL.B’s. 
is more expensive, I suggest that: 

A First Class Subordinate Judge with Appellate 
Powers on Rs. 500 and above should be Assistant 
Judge with the appellate powers of a District 
Magistrate, to hear appeals from 2nd and 3rd 
Class Magistrates except in cases where the 
Sessions Judge specially reserves any appeal before 
himself. (This will involve a little amendment of 
the Criminal Procedure Code.) 

More listed posts thrown open: as a minimum, 
District and Sessions Judgeships as follows; 1 
Gujarat, 3 Mahdrdshtra including the Konkan, 1 
Cdnarese-speaking District, 1 in Sind (to be raised 
to 2 in about 15 years). As a maximum up to one- 
half of the total District and Sessions Judgeships. 

Eligibility to 1 High Court Judgeship out of the 
8 reserved for the Indian Civil Service. I include 
Pleaders in (1) not because I think a great many 
practising Pleaders will be available but, because I 
think the possibility will encourage a high pro¬ 
fessional standard among the junior Bar, waiting 
for work, to whom the waiting period is full of 
temptations. 

If possible, for both executive and judicial posts 
once a Provincial Civil Servant gets his permanent 
District, a grading in the Indian Civil Service (as 
was done in the case of the Statutory Civil Service 
for the beginning) so as to reduce the present heart 
burning in both Services. 


Mr. G. D. Madgavkar, called and examined in camera. 


30912. {Chairman.) You are a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, and a District and Sessions 
Judge ?—Yes. 

30913. To what caste do you belong?—I 
should call myself a Native of India pure and 
simple. I was what is called a Gaudsaraswat, or- 
Shenvi. 

30914. From what part of India do you 
come ?—I was born in Bombay. 

30915. Where were you educated?—I was 
educated entirely in Bombay. I graduated here,- 
and then I went to England and passed out. 

30916. Did you go to a University ?—I went 
to Oxford after passing out. I merely spent 
my two years’ probation at Balliol. 

30917. What has been your official experi¬ 
ence?—I first went for four years to Burma. 
I served there as an Assistant Commissioner and 
Forest Settlement Officer, and I was then offered a 
transfer to Bombay, which I declined. Subsequent¬ 
ly, after about a year or so, I accepted the offer 
for reasons of health. I took a year’s leave, and 
I have been serving here, I think, since 1898, first 
as Assistant Judge, and now as Judge. 

80918. We have been obliged to take your 
evidence in private, because it might, in our 
opinion, give rise to racial and other bitterness if 


it were taken in public. I should like to say 
here how very much we deplore this spirit, from 
whatever quarter it may come. I recognise, and 
my colleagues do too, that the introduction of this 
spirit into this public question can only be detri¬ 
mental to the best interests of the country, and it 
certainly is of no value to us in the enquiry which 
we are undertaking. I shall, therefore, take you at 
once into the merits of the specific proposals you 
have made, and I shall confine myself to the 
answers to the questions whieh were sent out to you, 
and which you were asked to answer. I shall 
not attempt to examine you upon the essay which 
is prefixed to your answers. I think it would 
have been very much better, and certainly of much 
more use to us, had you confined yourself to well- 
balanced and concise answers to those questions. 
To begin with, I understand you desire to see an 
increase of Indians in the Administration?—I 
think it would be a source of strength to the 
Administration. 

80919. And you would advocate simultaneous 
examinations in England and in India ?—Yes. 

80920. You anticipate that probably very few 
Indians will be successful in the first few years,, 
about four or five ?—Yes; for a long time to come, 
certainly. 
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80921. Do you mean four or five in addition 
to the number which have been successful at the 
open examination during the past few years ?—• 
Four or five in India. 

30922. So that assuming that the same 
number were successful in England you think that 
probably ten or eleven might be successful in the 
first few years? —I am not exactly aware of how 
many have passed out at present. 

30923. Seven passed out last year, and four 
or five the year before. Do you think it would be 
many years before Indians had attained an 
educational standard which would enable them to 
compete successfully in larger numbers ? — As far 
as I can gather, a great many years. 

30924. Failing simultaneous examination, you 
would accept a separate examination in India for 
one-fourth, or possibly one-third of the posts in the 
Indian Civil Service?—I should accept that pro¬ 
posal with some reluctance. 

30925. Assuming, that scheme were accepted 
what kind of examination would you suggest ?— 
I would still maintain the highest course of liberal 
studies open to Indians in India, on Western and 
British lines, of course. I think there would be a 
few small modifications necessary. Greek would 
certainly have to be dropped, because there are no 
facilities. I should apply Lord Macaulay’s 
principle as far as it can possibly be applied to the 
highest liberal education available in India. 

3092(5. I suppose there would be no difficulty 
in applying Lord Macaulay’s principle to the 
conditions of India ?—Except in regard to certain 
subjects, such as Greek, for which there are abso¬ 
lutely no facilities. 

30927. But if the examination were arranged 
suitably for Indian candidates, it would be in 
subjects that would comply with Lord Macaulay’s 
condition ?—Yes. 

30928. And those conditions could be arranged 
for India in the same way as they are arranged 
for England, could they not ?—Yes. 

30929. In your answer to question (10) you 
quote some figures to shew that any special arrange¬ 
ments for communal representation arc un¬ 
necessary ?—And undesirable. 

30930. You do not think that there might be • 
difficulty in an Indian from the South being 
appointed to a Province in the North ?—Speaking 
only for the parts of India over which I have 
travelled myself, which do not include the North- 
West Frontier, I am not able to perceive any 
difficulties, with all deference. 

30931. Speaking from your own experience as 
an Indian Civil Service officer, who has occupied 
a position in another Province, did you find any 
difficulties ?—No. I notice in Burma the Commis¬ 
sion was given certain information, but I cannot 
say that personally I had any difficulty whatever 
in getting on exceedingly well with the Burmese. 

30932. Mow long were you there ?—For 
about four years. I think I acquired the 
language ; I know that I liked the people, and, to 
a certain extent, my knowledge of Sanskrit enabled 
me to talk with the priests about Pali and other 
literature, which would possibly not be quite so 
easy for the ordinary European. 

30933. You found no difficulty from the fact 
that you came from a different part of the 
country, either on personal or administrative 
grounds ?— No, so far as I could tell. 

30934. Do you think that there would be no 
difficulty, say, in the case of a Brahman in Madras 
H 495—71 


being appointed to a district, say, in the Punjab ?— 
It is rather difficult for a man who has not 
attained a post beyond that of a District Officer to 
express a decided opinion upon these points 
which must be a matter of experience rather than 
a matter of theory. 

30935. You appear to have given a decided 
opinion in your answer ?—There are certain pros 
and cons. For instance, I can be of great use 
to Government in my own part of the country, 
so long as I keep my hands perfectly clean and 
away from caste influences and anything of that 
kind. My mother-tongue being the same, I 
ought to understand the people better than a man 
from another part of India, or a European, 
provided I keep to that standard. If I do not 
keep to that standard I do harm rather than good, 
and fall below the standard of the Civil Service. 

30936. You propose to recruit the Judicial 
Branch from the Indian Civil Service after, I 
think, three or four years’ service, and you say “ it 
would perhaps be an additional inducement if, say, 
Rs. 100 a month were given to those who do’’. 
What do you mean by an inducement of Rs. 100 
a month ?—An allowance of Rs. 100 a month. Iu 
this Presidency, as soon as an Assistant Collector 
becomes an Assistant Judge, he loses his travelling 
allowance, and he suffers really in pay. Moreover, 
he has harder and more in-door work to dc. 

30937. So that you suggest this extra Rs. 100 
to meet additional expenses ?—No ; to attract men 
more to the -Judicial: a sort of artificial bounty to 
attract men to the Judicial, so to speak. 

30938. If that artificial bounty of Rs, 100 a 
month does not attract them you would recruit 
them from the Provincial Civil Service up to the 
necessary amount ?—It is difficult to devise any 
other remedy. I think that a man who does nob 
like the Judicial side, and is forced into it, is not 
likely to make a good Judge. 

30989. Is there great difficulty in getting 
Civilians to enter the Judicial Branch at pre¬ 
sent ?—I think there is, as far as I know. Not 
being in the Secretariat it is difficult for me to 
speak positively. 

30910. That is by no means the experience of 
all Provinces, is it ?—I am quite unable to say. 

30941. Anyway, you attribute a certain value to 
the three or four years’ service spent by the 
Judicial officer on the Revenue side?—Undoubt¬ 
edly. 

30942. You say: “ The fitness of those who 
choose will be tested in three or four years ; and the 
unfit will revert to the .Executive, unless they are 
so unfit as to require compulsory retirement”. 
Why should you suggest that, the unfit should go 
back to the Executive?—Unfit for the Judicial 
that is. A man has presumably been doing fairly 
good work for three or four years in the Executive, 
and if he finds after three or four years in the 
Judicial that Judicial work does not suit him, or 
he the work, presumably he would revert to the 
Executive without any great harm to the Service, 
unless he was totally unfit. 

30943. I suppose you think that 'a Civilian 
should be afforded more opportunities for !e<nil 
training than lie at present obtains, at any rate, on 
the judicial side ? — But, at present, there is 
nothing to prevent a man. Latterly several 
instances have occurred in which men have spent 
eighteen months’ furlough in qualifying them¬ 
selves for the Bar. 
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30944. There is nothing to prevent an officer 
going to England on study-leave ?—No, on 
ordinary leave, and getting called to the Bar, as 
several men have done. 

30945. But, do you not think that study-leave 
should be allowed purposely for that training ?—I 
take it that it is only a question of rupees, annas 
and pies. That he should get furlough leave or 
study-leave, I see no great objection to that. 

30946. You say: “ Unless they are so unfit 
as to require compulsory retirement." But later, 
I notice that you are opposed to compulsory 
retirement for the inefficient ?—I should not object 
to compulsory retirement by the Secretary of 
State, but I should object to compulsory retire¬ 
ment by the Local Government. 

30947. You have no objection to the suggestion 
which has been made to us for the establishment of 
a scheme of compulsory retirement by a detached 
tribunal whose decision would be confirmable by 
the Secretary of State ?—I should prefer it to be 
direct by the Secretary of State, the Government 
and the Secretary of State. I have quoted 
Mr. Birdwood’s view of the protection of cove¬ 
nants. 

30948. The Secretary of State would have to 
obtain information from somewhere?—Yes ; but 
before the man is compelled to retire he would 
have his say before the Secretary of State, and it 
would not be merely on certain papers which were 
forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

80949. You have said; “ The prospects of the 
Judicial Service are so bad that officers retire 
practically when their pension is due". Could 
you tell us what grounds you have for saying 
that ?—J have talked with most of the District 
Judges. I think you want my authority for the 
statement. My authority for the statement is 
personal talk with the District Judges, on such 
occasions as at the Indian Civil Service dinner. 

30950. Speeches at the dinner ?—No, talks 
amongst ourselves. 

80951. I do not understand what you mean by 
your answer to question (110) which has reference 
to leave-pay. Do you suggest that the rate of 
pay should be reduced on ieave from what it is at 
present ?—At present there is a difference in the 
rate according as the furlough is taken in India or 
outside India. I think that difference should be 
abolished, and that the furlough pay should be 
fixed, whether at one-and-four or oue-and-six is a 
detail for financiers. It is difficult for me to enter 
into that, but I think there should not be, so to 
speak, an absolute bounty to officers to spend their 
leave away from India. That is all. 

30952. You mean that the pay which is granted 
to officers going* to England should be reduced 
to what they would draw in India ?—No, permit 
me,— that the furlough pay should be the same 
whatever the place the officer spends his furlough 
in, whether in England or in India. 

30953. Does your proposal amount to a 
reduction of the present pay, or not?—-For officers 
going on furlough to England, no ; but, if neces¬ 
sary, furlough pay might be raised in India. 

30854. You would not care which way it was, 
whether it was raised in India, or reduced in 
England. I thought by your saying that a bounty 
should not be given to officers going on leave to 
England you implied that there should be a reduc¬ 
tion ?—No, it is a differential bounty. Even, I get 
more pay if I spend my furlough away from India 


than if I spend it in India, and so does any other 
member of the Indian Civil Service. 

30955. What is your objection to European 

officers taking their furlough in England?_I 

have no objection whatever to their doing so, but 
I say they should not be paid more. There ought 
to be no differential inducement to make them 
spend their furlough in England. I leave it 
entirely at that. 

30956. (Sir Murray Rammick .) In answer to 
question (110), on what do you base your conclu¬ 
sion that there is “a present day tendency to 
regard India now as a lund of exile, whence to 
rush home on the slightest pretext ” ? On what 
do you base that ? As a matter of fact, I think 

less furlough is taken than used to be the case ?_ 

With all submission, I think more visits are paid 
to Europe than used to be the case. That is my 
impression, subject to correction. 

30957. That is all you have upon which to base 
your remark, when you say that India is regarded 
as a land of exile, and is not a country in which 
if need be, to work or die. That, yon think* 
is based on the fact that furlough is taken now 
imore frequently ?—My authority is not my own. 
It is Mr. Sidney Low’s. 

30958. Mr. Sidney Low is a tourist who came 
to India, and I do not think that his authority is 
great on Indian Administration. You base it on 
what Mr. Sidney Low said ?—And what I under¬ 
stand to be the case, that leave is taken more 
frequently. 

30959. As regards the dislike of the Judicial, 
do you not forget a good many points which 
rather act in favour of the Judicial?—First of all 
there is the annual holiday for the Judicial: 
“ Greater mental strain, complexity of Judicial 
work, and want of holidays"?—“ Want of holi¬ 
days,” did I say ? 

30960. I think you said that?—No, I beg 
your pardon. I say: “ Indoor nature of the work 
and the smaller number of Judgeships open," and 
so on. 

30961. Is not one thing in favour of the 
Judicial Service that they get an annual vaca¬ 
tion ?—Undoubtedly. 

30962. And another point in favour of the 
Judicial Service, and the reason why you have 
a great number of officers going into it is, that 
every day in the Judicial Service you get a com¬ 
plete day’s work which is finished, and done with 
at the end of the day. They can shut their Court 
and go away, and there is no more trouble until 
the next morning. On the other hand, the Collec¬ 
tor is in the hands of petitioners, and is subject 
to interruption day and night?—I think the 
hardest part of _ a J udge’s work is what he does at 
home, and not in Court. 

30963. He is not interfered with by petitioners 
and if he chooses to write his Judgments at home 
he can do so. There is, however, no reason for 
him to. do so, as if, he wants to write his Judgments 
in Court he can do it. I know several Judges 
who do it, I suppose another thing in favour”of 
the Judicial is its interesting work. It is a 
complete work in itself. I have heard many 
officers say that _ they like Judicial work, because 
each Judgmeut is an interesting piece of work in 
itself which they can finish to the best of their 
ability themselves. On the other hand, a Collector 
is subject to all sorts of difficulties in connection 
with the work he does. Is this not a fact that one 
benefits by being in the Judicial line?—So far as 
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I have heard them express any views on the 
subject they appear to find rather a monotony in 
the Judicial. 

30964. Do you not think that what I have 
said is a point in favour of the Judicial ?—I have 
never heard it put before from that point of 
view. 

30965. I suppose you admit the annual holi¬ 
day ?—Yes, certainly. I think I admitted that at 
the beginning. 

30966. And there is the freedom from 
responsibility so far as the peace of the District is 
concerned, and riots, and famine, and plague, and 
so on. Is not that rather a point in favour of the 
Judge ?—It is difficult to compare responsibilities 
such as those. When it is the case of a man's life 
hanging in the balance, and when you are respon¬ 
sible for the taking of a man's life, it is rather 
difficult to compare the responsibility. 

30967. But that does not happen every day. 
Do you not think that the Collector is subject to a 
good many more harassing responsibilities than 
the Judge?—It is a matter of temperament, I 
should think. 

30968. You say: “ The completed solution 
of the fundamental administration problems of 
Revenue and taxation rendering most of the duties 
of the Collectors and Assistant Collectors largely 

mechnical.The actual remaining work is 

done by the village and tdluka officers. There 
remains really very little to do, and that little does 
not need the vernacular " [question (62)]. Is it 
your opinion that the Collector has very little to do 
and that that little does not need the verna¬ 
cular ?—I think a good Collector who keeps his 
District well in hand has very little to do himself, 
unless he wishes to create work for himself in 
the shape of red tape ; whereas his Assistant and 
Deputies have more work to do. 

30969. Otherwise you think he has an easy 
time ?—Famine excepted, he has an easy time. 

30970. And also very little need of the ver¬ 
nacular ?—That rather depends upon himself. 

30971. I am talking of the efficient Collector. 
Do you not think that to be an efficient Collector 
you have some need to talk the language fluently 
and well?—I think it is an indispensable 
qualification. 

30972. Then whydo you say: ‘‘That little 
does not need the vernacular ” ?—I am speaking 
of actual office work, not of merely going about 
and talking to the people. I am speaking about 
his actual official work proper. 

30973. I suppose the ordinary Collector does 
a good deal in the shape of going about and 
talking to the people ?—It is largely a matter for 
himself. 

30974. In three or four months of the year 
he is in camp and tents, is he not ?—Yes. 

30975. And not only the Collector, but the 
Assistant Collector, is included in your criticism. 
Is he not required to talk to people for six or 
seven months in the year when he is going about 
the country, and is in tents ?—Not only that, but 
he is required to know the language in order to 
try cases properly. 

30976. But it is hardly an accurate statement 
to say “ There remains really very little to do, 
and that little does not need the vernacular ? ”— 

I am speaking, really, of his correspondence, and 
his official work in the ordinary sense that the 
word is used. 


30977. You would confine it to that. You do 
not say that his correspondence now requires very 
little vernacular. That would be more or less true. 
But you say, “ There remains really very little to 
do, and that little does not need the vernacular.” 
Can he do it efficiently ?—Ideas of efficiency differ 
greatly. 

3097S. They do apparently. Your idea of 
efficiency is what I want. Do you think that 
“ There remains very little to do, and that little 
does not need the vernacular ? —We have the 
Rayatwari Settlement on this side. The rayat is 
inspected. His books and his tax-receipts are 
inspected by so many officers that there is really 
little need for the Collector himself to inspect 
them. That is supposed to be the duty, rather, 
of the Assistant Collector than of the Collector 
himself: so that the Collector has not got very 
much in that way to do. 

30979. You say that yoyi include Assistant 
Collectors in this paragraph, that you are talking 
about the duties of Collectors and Assistant Collec¬ 
tors ?—I say that most of his duties are largely 
mechanical. When I speak of Settlement Rules, 
jamabandi, that is all done by the Collector. 

30980. And it does not need the vernacular at 
all ? --That is so : and less than it used to do. 

30981. You say “ I confess that the swamp¬ 
ing by the Brahmans appears to me to be a bogie, 
which does injustice to the talents of the non- 
Brahman communities.” Have you ever heard of 
the competitive examinations which were held for 
the Accounts Department for many years ?—-No, 

I am not acquainted with them. Were they by 
nominations ? 

S0982. No, by competition. They were open 
to anybody. You are not aware that appointments 
were taken exclusively by Brahmans for many years 
up to last year ?—I know only two men in the 
Accounts Department. I was under the impression 
that men had to be selected. 

30983- Selected, and then put in for the com¬ 
petitive examination, limited competition. They 
have almost all been Madrasis. Out of seventeen 
cases, I think fifteen were Brahmans. It is not 
altogether a bogie that Brahmans would carry 
off all these?—I am judging by the University 
figures which I went into for my own satisfaction. 

30984. As to your University figures, surely 
all you say to us is that there are a certain number 
of non-Brahman communities compared with Brah¬ 
mans ; but you do not shew us the population of 
Brahmans against the population of non-Brahmans ? 
—I think 1 have said that a larger percentage of 
Brahman in proportion to other members may be 
candidates and pass. 

30985. Does not that shew that Brahmans are 
a more intelligent race and likely to outstrip the 
others ?—I would rather not express an opiuion 
upon the personal intelligence of Brahmans. 

30986. ( Mr . Usher.) You have put before 
us a great number of recommendations. To which 
of your recommendations do yon personally attach 
the most importance? Which of these various 
recommendations which you have submitted to us 
would you most like to see carried into effect ?— 

I can attach absolutely no value to my recommen¬ 
dations, especially after the spirit in which I 
understand, according to the Chairman, my remarks 
have been received. All my recommendations 
were solely conceived with an honest desire of 
looking at the Service as the greatest instrument 
for good that England could do for India; and it 
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any of my recommendations, or their spirit, has 
been misunderstood, I will not only attach no value 
to them, but I regret exceedingly that they were 
ever made. 

30987. I was anxious to ascertain. It is rather 
difficult in a long statement, such as yours, to see 
where you can distribute your weights and measures. 
I was anxious, as I say, to ascertain which of your 
particular proposals you thought of most import¬ 
ance?—I do not think I could answer that. If 
you would ask me about any definite proposal of 
mine, I will answer you. 

30988. Do you attach any special importance 
with regard to the separation of the Judicial ?—I 
have said that I do attach importance to it; but at 
the same time I for one should be exceedingly sorry 
if it meant any additional taxation on this side. My 
position has been purely impersonal throughout. I 
do not consider that the separation involves any 
reflection whatever upon the present District Magis¬ 
trates. My point is that it is au invidious system, 
and places the District Magistrate in an invidious 
position, and, therefore, it would be better for him if 
he were placed out of that position. 

80989. I do not understand your observation 
when you say “ The existing basis of the present 
Executive Provincial Civil Service, the Deputy 
Collector, is wrong, the right basis being the 
Mamlatdar or Taluka Officer/’ I do not under¬ 
stand what reason you have for making that state¬ 
ment ?—In precisely the same way as the Subor¬ 
dinate Judge is the basis of judicial administration. 
Ninety per cent, of suits up to Rs. 5,000 go before 
him, and he hears witnesses and sees them, and 
appreciates the evidence and applies the law; so 
that I take it that the Subordinate Judge is the 
real basis of the judicial administration. In the 
same way with regard to the people. The Mam¬ 
latdar is the responsible officer who comes most 
into contact with them, and he is able to judge of 
agricultural progress, and the amount of the 
assessment, and things of that kind, which most 
affect the essential interests of the cultivators. 

30990. What would you do for him ?—I should 
enhance his status and position. It is with that 
view that I have made the proposals at the end for 
the organisation of the Executive in my answer to 
question (46), where I say the higher branches of 
the Provincial Civil Service should be taken from 
the Mamlatdar of the high grade, and not from 
the Deputy Collector, as they are at present. 

80991. There is another question which occurs 
to me. You say “ The weak point in the present 
Provincial Civil Service appears to me to be not 
that there are not some of all castes or creeds, but 
that there are too few of the agricultural castes/* 
Do you think the members of the agricultural 
castes wish to enter the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
At present their education, taken as a whole, is 
very slight; but I must refer to the unfortunate 
remark which has drawn down upon my head the 
reproach of the noble Chairman. It appears to 
me that, taking a historical view of the subject, 
there is this division between rulers and ruled, 
which has been a very weak point in the history 
of India; holding that view I should like to see a 
real beginning made in the admission of agricultural 
castes to responsible posts under Government. 
They are not at present tit, because they are not at 
present educated. 

30992. Being members of the agricultural 
castes are they not at present occupied in agricul¬ 
ture ?—They are occupied in agriculture; but, if 


they had the necessary education and a few 
scholarships, I see no reason why they should not 
do the work, and do it as well as present Govern¬ 
ment officers, and I think that Government should 
direct its attention to that to a large extent. 

30993. You think it would be possible to 
educate them up to that level?—I firmly believe 
so. 

309 94. You recommend that Indian Civilians 
comiug out, should, when they first come out to 
India, stay for two months under the general 
guidance of a Judge, a member of the Board of 

Revenue in a capital town in the Presidency?_ 

Yes. 

30995. I suppose that would mean about 
twenty or thirty Indian Civilians to each Presi¬ 
dency town?—No, I think not. I think the 
annual arrivals are about six or eight. That is 
about the maximum iu this province. 

_ 30996. Do you think they could profit by a stay 
of two months in a capital town ?—I think so. I 
think that before a responsible officer actually pro¬ 
ceeds with the discharge of bis routine duties it is 
always better that he should see the machinery at 
head-quarters, and so have a broader outlook upon 
the whole administration in its practical aspects 
before he actually discharges his smaller duties, 

30997. (Mr. Sly.) Your written answers 
contain several opinions antagonistic to Govern¬ 
ment and to the European members of the Service. 
While I wish to dissociate myself from those 
opinions I do not consider that any useful 
purpose would be served by examining you upon 
a mere expression of opinion, but where you 
support such opinions by alleged facts I wish to 
ask you some questions. You say in one 
place “ The survival of the Statutory Civilians 
was made a pretext for keeping the Provincial 
Civil Service out of the posts to which they were 
entitled. Is it not a fact that Government most 
clearly declared that the claims of Statutory Civi¬ 
lians must first be satisfied ? —I have merely 
stated that they are complaints made to me by 
members of the Provincial Civil Service. I have 
no knowledge and no opinion as to whether their 
grievances were right or wrong. 

30998. Do you consider it right to give in 
your evidence statements of grievances against 
Government which you have not verified m any 
shape or form ?—I merely felt it my duty to lay 
these grievances before you. I consider the 
Government incurs no reproach by having any 
grievances of its officers brought to its notice? 

30999. Take the next statement "The one- 
fourth maximum limit laid down very recently 
by the Government of India would similarly prove 
a limit in theory which would never be worked 
up to in practice/’ Can yon tell me where that 

maximum of one-fourth has been laid down?_ 

It appears to me that I was, perhaps, under a 
misapprehension. 

31000. I wish to ask you where that one-fourth 
limit has been laid down ? I was under a mis¬ 
understanding. That one-fourth apparently does 
not apply to the Provincial Civil Service, but to 
outsiders. 

31001. You make the complaint that Govern¬ 
ment has promised one-fourth, and you say that 
it “ would similarly prove a limit in theory which 

would never be worked up to in practice ?”_The 

Provincial Civil Service seem to imagine that they 
have not got all they ought to get. 
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31002. The only one-fourth limit that I know 
of is a limit which has been imposed by Government 
as a protection to members of the Provincial Civil 
Service to prevent the appointment of outsiders ? 
Is there any other maximum limit ?—'There is a 
one-fourth limit for the protection of outsiders ? 

31003. For the protection of the Provincial 
Civil Service against outsiders. Do they complain 
of that protection?—They say they have not got 
as many billets as the Government of India wanted 
them to have. That has been the gist of their 
complaints. 

31004, Your statement says that the Govern¬ 
ment has' promised them that one-fourth maxi¬ 
mum ?— “Promised” is not the word in my 
answer. 

31005. “ One-fourth maximum limit laid down 

very recently by the Government of India.” 'the 
words are clear?—Is net the one-fourth the 
maximum limit laid down ? That appears in the 
question and, I think, in the Appendix. There is 
a one-feurth limit. 

31006. There is a one-fourtli limit, as I 
know, to the recruitment of outsiders for the 
protection of the Provincial Civil Service; but 
there is not one-fourth limit for the listed-posts to 
my knowledge, which is the complaint you are 
voicing here ?—I have not said “ One-fourth 
maximum limit of listed-posts.” 

31007. Now let us take your complaints 
against the treatment of the Judicial Service. Iu 
answer to question (64), one of your first com¬ 
plaints, I understand, is that the Executive 
Membership of Council has been lost to the Judicial 
Department, and has been secured by the Executive 
Department. Do you know of any rule which 
lays down how that Membership of Council should 
be recruited ?—It is filled up by the Secretary of 
State for India. 

81008. I want to know if you know of any 
rule which has been laid down as to how that 
Executive Membership of Council should be 
recruited ?—I only know that it has been filled 
up by the Secretary of State for India, and that 
until the time I speak of it had invariably been 
filled by a Member of the Judicial branch of the 
service here. 

81009. Until when?—Until 1890. Iam not 
able to give the date, but Sir Charles Olivant’s 
was the first executive appointment. 

31010. Since 1897 ?—In the nineties. 

31011. Was not Sir Charles Olivant succeeded 
by a Judicial officer?-Yes, by Mr. Fulton. 
Since then, it has been invariably held by an 
Executive Officer. 

31012. That is correct; but do you know any 
rule laying down that it shall be filled by an 
Executive officer. —Until the rule with regard to 
Sir Charles Olivant’s appointment. 

31013. Do you know, as a matter of fact, 
that the Secretary of State, while declining to lay 
down any rule with regard to the matter, has 
stated that it is desirable that a High Court 
Judge should not be appointed as Member of the 
Executive Council ?- Some such statement was 
made in the House of Commons. 

31014. Then what is the complaint against 
the Executive Government for having done 
that ?—It is not a complaint against the Executive 
Government; it is a grievance on behalf of the 
Judicial Department, which are very different 
things, I conceive, with all due respect. 
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31015. Then you have also referred to the 
Secretaryship in the Judicial Department. Can 
you tell us what work the Judicial man does in 

the Secretariat; does he deal with the jails?_ 

Not having been in the Secretariat I am not able 
to give you the details. 

31016. Does he deal with the Police ?—Yes. 

31017. Do you know whether any rule is laid 
down that the appointment shall not be made from 
the Judicial side of the service ?—N o ; I believe 
there is no rule. 

31018. As a matter of fact, has not a 
Judicial officer held it within recent years?—It 
was quite the exception to appoint a Judicial 
officer like the one who is on leave. I understand 
that he is not going to get in when he returns 
from leave in April. 

31019. But it has never been an Executive 
appointment. Your allegation is that it has been 
absorbed by the Executive. As a matter of fact, 
as far as I am aware, there is no rule whatever that 
it shall be filled either by a Judicial or Executive 
officer, but that the Government should select 
what officer it likes ?—The rule has been to select 
an Executive officer, which is the complaint of 
the Judicial Department. 

31020. Apart from that, does it not involve a 
lot of Executive duties ?—Secretariat duties. 

81021. Duties in connection with the Execu¬ 
tive and Political Department, Jails and Police?— 
Yes. 

31022. As well as Judicial ?—'Yes, un¬ 

doubtedly. 

31023. You have also referred to certain 
political posts as being what you .term, I think, 
“absorbed” by the Executive. Your state¬ 
ment is that “ Mr. Sladen is Agent to the Governor 
in Kathiawar though he has never previously 
served in the Political Department.” Have you 
verified that statement: is it correct ?—To the best 
of my knowledge, I think, I verified it. I am 
exceedingly sorry if it is inaccurate, and I apologise. 

81024. Do you know, as a matter of fact, 
whether Mr. Sladen served as Assistant Political 
Agent in Kathiawar in 1890 ?—I was not aware 
of that. I see he was for two months. 

31025. Do you know that he served for some 
substantial period as Assistant Commissioner in 
Sind in a quasi political character ?—An Assistant 
to the Commissioner is not an appointment in the 
Political Department. 

31026. It is of a quasi political nature : it has 
political duties ?—He is Personal Assistant to the 
Commissioner. 

81027. Do you also know whether he was 
Political Agent in Khairpur iu 1908 ?—That was 
merely a post added to the Collectorate at Sukkur. 

31028. It was a political post ?—Every Col¬ 
lector is a Political officer in that sense. There is 
a small Native State attached to every District, of 
which he is supposed to be in charge. 

31029. In the Jamnagar State is not the 
post of Administrator wholly an administrative 
billet ? — Undoubtedly. 

31030. In no way connected with the judicial 
duties, is it ?—I am merely pointing out the dis¬ 
advantages of advancement in the Judicial as 
compared with the Executive. 

31031. Have you taken the trouble to calculate 
what are the comparative salaries in the Judicial 
and Executive Departments in the superior 
posts ?—No. I have not. 
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31032. Would you be surprised to hear that 
the average salary in the superior posts of the 
Judicial Department is higher than that of the 
Executive ?—I should be exceedingly surprised to 
hear that. 

31083. You have also referred in that same 
statement to the office of Inspector-General of 
Police. Has that always been held by a Police 
Officer with one single exception ?—Off and on, 
I believe it has been held by a member of the 
service. 

31034. I am told that the only exception 
in which that appointment has ever been held by 
an officer other than a Member of the Police De¬ 
partment was Mr. Stewart ?—Yes, I was thinking 
of Mr. Stewart, 

31035. That is the only exception ? —Very 
possibly. I have said expressly, “ has been held 
before by an Executive , but never by a Judicial 
Member of the Service/' 

31036. You have stated in your answer to 
question (87) some facts with regard to what you 
consider to be the unfair treatment of the Indian 
Members of the Indian Civil Service. You your¬ 
self, I understand, have never been passed over 
for promotion?—No. 

31037. So far as you are concerned, you have 
no complaint ?—Personally, no, I have no com¬ 
plaint to make here. 

81038. What is your present District ?—I am 
at Ahmednagar, 

81039. Is not that one of the most favoured 
Districts of the Presidency ?—Yes. 

31040. Does it not also contain a large 
European population with a Cantonment ?—Yes. 
It is quite the exception for an Indian Judge to 
be there. 

81041. I understand that you complain that 
no Indian Member of the Indian Civil Service 
has been selected to sit in the High Court ?—Yes, 
I have pointed that out. 

31042. Was it not the case that one Member 
of the Indian Civil Service in Bombay officiated 
in the High Court ? — Yes, for two or three months, 
I believe. 

31043. Do you know the reason why he was 
not confirmed in that position?—I have heard the 
reason from him. 

81044. Do you think it is a satisfactory 
reason ?—It is not for me to judge. 

31045. And have you also heard that another 
Indian was offered the post of Judge in the High 
Court, and refused it ?—For a short time he was 
offered the post. 

81046. He was a Statutory Civilian ?—I did 
not know that he had been offered the post perma¬ 
nently. 

31047. You heard he had been officiating ?— 
Yes. I heard he had been offered. 

31048. And that he refused it ?—Yes, and 
that he refused it. 

81049. So far as your own Province is 
concerned, has there been a supersession of Indian 
Members of the Indian Service which you complain 
about ?—There has been a supersession of 
Statutory Civilians in executive posts ; and there 
has been a supersession of a number of Indian 
Members of the Indian Civil Service too. 

31050. For reasons which are satisfactory ?_ 

They are not reasons for me to judge. But Mr. 
Tagore was passed over. 

31051. In answer to question (89), you refer to 
the confidential reports on officers ?—Yes. 


31052. You say, “ An officer's prospects may 
be blighted without his knowing what his defects 
are". Are there any rules of Government upon 
this point ?—Not to my knowledge. 

81053. Have Government issued instructions 
that reports of an unfavourable nature should be 
communicated to the officer ?—Not to the Judicial 
Department, to the best of my knowledge. 

31054. There are orders to the Executive 
Department on that point: are there any 
confidential orders in the Judicial Department ?— 
The High Court refers to District Judges, 
occasionally, for purposes of promotion. 

31055. Is there any system of confidential 
reports from the District Judges to the High 
Court ?—No; but whether there is from the High 
Court to the Government, I do not know. 

31056. In answer to question (51) you have 
stated, that the “ newly arrived Civilian within six 
months of his arrival, at present, is President always 
of Local Boards and often of Municipal Boards ?— 
Within nine months. 

81057. Is it not a fact that all Presidents of 
Municipal Boards are non-officials at the present 
time?—Not all, to the best of my knowledge, 
unless they have changed during the last few 
years. I am under the impression that there 
are some. 

81058. There may be one or two exceptions, 
but otherwise I think you will find that the 
whole are non-officials ?—I was myself President 
of several Municipalities. 

31069. You say that the number of Assistants 
who are placed in charge are so placed about nine 
months after their arrival in the country ?—Yes. 

31060. There you refer mainly to the Rev¬ 
enue charge of the Sub-Division. As a matter of 
fact, is the officer who joins within nine months 
given full Sub-Divisional Magistrate’s powers ? 

•—Not Magisterial powers. 

31061. Not Magisterial at all: it only refers 
to Revenue charge?—He gets second class 
magisterial powers after about six months. 

81062. When you say that he is placed in 
charge of a Sub-Division, he is given only Revenue 
charge, and is not a Sub-Divisional Magis¬ 
trate ?—I am not quite sure. He is usually a 
Second Class Magistrate in charge of a Sub- 
Division. 

31063. He is neither a First Class Magistrate 
nor a Sub-Divisional Magistrate ?—I am not sure 
about Sub-Divisional Magistrates. 

31064. ( Sir Theodore Morison.) I should like 
to say at the beginning, as I read your paper I 
did not think it was actuated by any animosity 
against the Government or against the European 
members of the service; but I do think that, 
perhaps, now you will think it is very injudicious. 
There are many things in it which ought not to 
have got into print, and you have seen the impres¬ 
sion which has been produced. I wish to 
say that when I read it myself I did not form the 
impression that it was actuated by animosity ?—• 
When I wrote it I wrote asking, if the Local 
Government and the Commission thought fit, that 
this General Note might be treated as confi¬ 
dential ; and I think the Secretary will bear me 
out in that. 

31065. You see, from the remarks which have 
been made, it was liable to be taken in another 
sense. In your answer to question (1) of the 
Provincial Service series, when you refer to war 
against the Brahmans, do I understand that to be 
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that you ara merely repeating a charge ? Are you 
prepared yourself to say that there is any truth in 
this charge ? You say “ Whether it is wise even 
to declare war upon the Chifcpavan caste as 
such” ?—In point of getting posts. 

31031. You say at the end, “It is a common 
complaint, but to what extent justified, I cannot 
say.” Do I understand you to say that you hava 
no evidence with regard to that ?—I have heard 
complaints to which I have declined to listen. On 
the other hand, throughout my evidence here it 
must be realised clearly that it is exceedingly 
difficult in India for Government officers to make 
complaints. I consider, if there is any feeling 
against my own service, that I am acting in the 
best interests of the service in bringing that com¬ 
plaint to the notice of members of the service or of 
the higher authorities such as the Commission, 
rather than by ignoring it, feeling confident that 
my own service is strong enough and just enough to 
remedy the grievance, if it really exists, and to 
dismiss it if it does not. 

31067. And are the other charges, which I 
will not take you through, brought in that spirit ? 
There are one or two other things you say you 
heard but about which you have no evidence. 
Do I understand it to be dona in that spirit, 
to bring them to notice, and not to create 
bad feeling?—My sole object in mentioning 
this is that officers in the position of Commis¬ 
sioners have more or less endorsed this view against 
Brahmans, and have more or less given it to be 
understood that Brahmans were not to he given posts. 
I do try myself in my own small way to broaden 
the administration by encouraging other castes. 
With all deference, I think it is a fatal mistake 
of policy to announce the exclusion of Brahmans. 
It is sounder, in the interests of administration, 
to base it as broadly as possible, and not to 
announce it as anything against Brahmans. I 
think there is a difference between the two. The 
one hurts the Brahmans’ feelings, and I think it 
is not politic, if I may say so as an Indian officer. 

I may be entirely wrong. 

31068. With regard to what you call '-the 
lost Membership of Council in the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment”, the advantage of occasionally giving a 
Membership of Council to the Judicial Service 
was brought before us in the evidence we have 
just had. Does this represent a common feeling 
in the Judicial Branch of the Service even if it 
is inaccurately expressed ?—To the best of my 
knowledge, yes. 

31069. You think that members of the 
Judicial branch of the Civil Service should be 
represented in the Executive Government ?—They 
generally feel that very much. 

31070. Do you think that view is shared by 
anybody else except by members of the Civil 
Service ?—It is shared, I think, by the Bar, as 
far as I know, by Pleaders, and by men who have 
had much to do with the actual administration of 
justice. 

31071. What about the Subordinate Judici¬ 
ary ?—I think they, undoubtedly, do share that 
feeling very largely. 

31072. For what reason?—lathe first place 
there is the question of the allotment of funds, 
for instance. It is a matter which must be 
fought out by the Judicial Member. If, in order 
to obtain the sinews of war, a question of that kind 


comes up in the Executive Council, the Depart¬ 
ment starves, and necessarily there is delay in re¬ 
form. 

31073. In answer to question (9) you say, “ If 
a simultaneous examination in India is not granted, 
I would reluctantly submit to a single separate 
examination in India”. I see yon yourself speak 
of it without enthusiasm ?—Yes. 

81074. What is the general feeling in India, 
as far as yon are able to gather it ?—I should not 
like to answer a question about the general feeling 
in India. 

31075. What do you think is the opinion of 
the public?—As far as I know the public would 
prefer simultaneous examination: if not, they 
would take a separate examination. 

31076. (Mr. Heaton.) There are only one or 
two points in your evidence upon which I propose 
to ask you anything. You say : “ To the best of 
my knowledge there is already an impression in 
the service that honest independent expression is 
not the way to preferment by selection, and that 
this latter is better attained by perfect agreement 
with views or theories from above. Similarly, 
there is a feeling in the Judicial that not inde¬ 
pendence, but the benefit of the doubt in Civil 
cases to the Executive, in Criminal cases to the 
Crown, is the real road to preferment. My own 
impression, for whatever it is worth is, that along 
with causes such as Railway and Telegraph which 
render centralisation possible, there has been a 
decided falling off in point of independence in the 
Service. ” As that is written, it implies that in your 
opinion there has been a decided falling off of 
independence, in not merely the Executive, but 
the Judicial Branch ?—That is not iny meaning. 

31077. Have you not adopted a most unfor¬ 
tunate and misleading way of expressing 
yourself ?— If that is the construction to be put 
upon it, it is most unfortunate. 

31078. Read it for yourself?—That is cer¬ 
tainly not my meaning. 

31079. I venture to tell you that it is a 
passage which no man reading could fail to 
challenge if he had the interests of the Judicial 
Department at heart. I understand that you un¬ 
reservedly withdraw any charge whatever that 
that passage may imply so far as the Judicial 
Department is concerned ?—I have never for a 
moment entertained such a thought with regard to 
the Judicial Department. I say that empha¬ 
tically. 

31080. You do not desire to express anything 
of the kind?—If that is the construction it bears 
I desire unreservedly to withdraw it. 

31081. (Mr. Bhadbhade.) In reply to Mr. 
Sly’s questions you had to admit that there were 
no rules which made it absolutely necessary to 
appoint members belonging to the J udicial Branch 
of the Civil Service to several of the posts which 
he named. You said that there were no rule3 
which gave the discretion to the Local Government 
in making those appointments. Do you think, as 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, that 
members of that service belonging to the J udicial 
Branch are equally capable of discharging the 
duties attaching to the services ? The Secretary 
to the Judicial Department has to deal with the 
Police. Do you think a member of the Judicial 
Branch of the Indian Civil Service is equally 
qualified to deal with questions which ordinarily 
would come before the Judicial officer? A 
Judicial officer would equally cope with the duties 
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appertaining to that office ?—My opinion is that a 
man who has been a J udge would be much better 
able to deal with the purely judicial side of the 
Department, and would be equally fit to deal with 
the Police and other Departments, as mentioned by 
Mr. Sly. 

31082. (Mr. Joglekar.) In answer to question 
(16) of the Provincial Civil Service questions I see 
you say, “ Officers serving immediately under 
Ccmmissioners, such as their Assistants, are often 
selected probably because they have better chance 
of their good work coming personally to the 
Commissioners' notice ”. Would you consider that 
a Deputy Collector on Its. 500 and upwards 
should be appointed to these pests ?—Yes, not 
merely Deputy Collectors. I understand that 
there are head clerks to Commissioners, but I do 
not know the exact details. 

31083. The head clerk is a mere clerk to the 
Assistant Commissioner. There are two Assist¬ 
ants for each Commissioner. One is called the 
Native Assistant, like myself, and the other is 
called the Assistant Commissioner. It is not 
always that each of these Assistants draws Rs, £00 
and upwards. So that, when you say that giving 
promotion to those on Es. 500 and upwards to 
“ officers serving immediately under the Com¬ 
missioner#, such as their Assistants ”, do you mean 
that Assistants always draw Es. 500 and up¬ 
wards ?—As far as I know. 

81084. That is not the case?—Deputy 
Collectors say that those who are in the office of 
the Commissioner are getting an undue advantage, 
because their goed work comes under the Com¬ 
missioner’s notice; men who are immediately 
under the Commissioner are promoted to special 
billets. I do not know, however, whether it 
is true. 

31085. Who promotes them ?—The Commis¬ 
sioner, or the Lceal Government on the recommen¬ 
dation of the Commissioner, possibly. 

31086. What is the complaint ?—That the 
men in and about the office of the Commissioner 
get an unfair advantage by their work coming 
more prominently to the Commissioner's notice 
than those who aie working in other districts 
away from the Commissioner. 

31087. Do they not make their administration 
reports and submit them to the Commissioner and 
the Government?—Yes, I believe so. 

31088. (Mr. Chaubal.) I do not desire to 
put any questions to yon ; but I think it is fair to 
state to you that when I read your evidence, and 
knowing you as I have done for so many years, 
the idea never entered my mind that what you 
wrote was intended in any spirit of creating any 
racial feeling; and even now, I do believe, that all 
your answers have been given with the one purpose 
of putting your views before the Commission and 
before your Service, and in order to bring about a 
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rather mere cordial feeling than you thought 
existed in other Provinces. 

81089, (Ui air man.') I should like to say before 
you leave that I was not ccmmentirg on your 
statements as being expressed in bitterness by 
yourself; but I had to explain to you that why 
we had to examine you in private was that the 
assertions you made reflected to such an extent 
on the European members of your Service, and 
on the Government, that had we examined 
you in public the amount of cross-questioning 
which must have taken place would have been 
most injurious to the test interests of this Com¬ 
mission. I have no doubt you will fully appre¬ 
ciate that had some of your statements been made 
in public they would have had to bo challenged. 
It has been my aim, in very difficult circumstances, 
and it will continue to be my aim, to carry on 
this complicated and difficult enquiry exhaustively 
without going into the merits and demerits of 
the respective races ; and, therefore, any answers 
given by witnesses, which would be likely to 
arouse such a feeling, will, we have decided, and 
I think properly, in the best interests of the country, 
be considered in private. 

31090. (Witness.) I shall be obliged if you 
will allow me to say a few words by way of 
personal explanation. During the twenty years I 
have served in the Indian Civil Service I have 
never spoken or written a word against the tradi¬ 
tions of the Service or its discipline. I do not 
think every European officer can say as much, 
certainly on this side. I was not in the slightest 
degree anxious to give evidence. On the contrary, 
as Commissioners, I think, you will appreciate that 
of all witnesses the position of a Native member of 
the Indian Civil Service has been about the most 
delicate. At the same time, being called upon, it 
was impossible for me to decline to answer these 
questions. Every day of my life I have to warn 
witnesses to speak without fear or favour, and to 
speak “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” I think it would have been 
insulting to the Commission if I bad written down 
anything which I did not feel to be true. I owe 
so much to Englishmen and to English teachers 
that I think it would have been the heiy-ht of 
ingratitude had I done so. I have always bad such 
cordial relations personally with the members of 
my own Service that nothing* has given me 
greater, pain than to hear that my remarks have 
Been misconstrued in that way. It has been with 
me purely a question of the invidiousness of systems, 
and not a.question of the personal merits of races. 
If there is anything I have said or written which 
can be construed otherwise, I beg that the Commis¬ 
sion will not so construe it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to Monday next at 10-30 a. m.) 
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Written Answers relating to the 
Indian Civil Service. 

31091 (1),. What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—My experience is 
that it is generally satisfactory in principle. 

31092 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
fin d the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—I can 
find no fault in detail and have, therefore, no 
alteration to suggest. 

31093 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India’’ and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ? — 

I think the system is equally suitable for the 
admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. 

31094 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
propose?—I do not think any differentiation 
is at present desirable between the British- 
born subjects and the Colonial subjects. 
There is a strong feeling growing in the 
country against these Colonial subjects of His 
Majesty, whose Governments have been 
excluding the Indian subjects of His Majesty 
from their territories, and it is suggested that 
our Government here should retaliate by the 
adoption of similar measures with reference to 
those Colonials, and among the measures sug¬ 
gested for that purpose is the one to declare 
that the Indian Civil Service shall not be open 
to them.- Secondly, I am not sure a Colonial 
feels the same interest in and has the same 
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sympathy for India that a British-born has. 
But, for the present, the problem is not so 
serious and of so practical a character as t<? 
call for any alteration in the present system. 

. 31095 (5). Do you consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests? Please give 
your reasons?—So far as I can see, there is 
neither advantage nor disadvantage in the 
present system. 

31096 (7) . What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 

natural-born subjects of His Majesty?_ 

On principle. As a matter of principle, a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty, would 
be sound. The Statutes of Parliament and the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 have declared 
the. Civil Service open to all classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects but there can be no doubt 
that by reason of the holding of the examina¬ 
tion in London, the Indian subjects of His 
Majesty stand heavily handicapped. There is 
also no doubt that there is growing dissatisfac¬ 
tion in the country owing to the fact that 
Indians are placed at a serious disadvantage in 
that respect. Under the present system, we 
have to send our young men to England on the 
mere chance of success in the competition; and 
that at a great deal of expense. When they 
fail, the expense goes for nothing and the 
young men return demoralised and discon¬ 
tented. Here there is the other fact that 
under the present system we do not get the 
best of our young men to go to England for the 
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competition. I must confess, however, that 
the above considerations present only one side 
of the case, when we consider it as a question 
of practical politics and general expediency. 
"While I am of opinion in common with a very 
large, in fact, the majority of my countrymen, 
that the principle of the Parliamentary 
Statutes and the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 
should stand out as a principle, the necessities 
of the administration require that, in practice, 
it must be worked up to by advancing stages. 
"We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
character of the administration should be 
British, which means that there must be, for 
the present at least, a sensible and preponderat¬ 
ing^ element of the British, personnel in it. 
We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that while 
in this country we Indians feel that a system 
of simultaneous examination in India and in 
England will remove the anomalies present 
and do away with the bar which practically 
shuts out the service to the best of our young 
men, there is a fear on the other side that such 
a system is sure to inundate the service with 
Indians and sensibly diminish the British 
element in the service. Under these circum¬ 
stances, and with this conflict of views, which 
both deserve to be taken into serious account, 
I venture to think that the best solution for 
the present lies in reserving not less than one- 
third of the posts in the service for the Indian 
subjects of His Majesty. If under this system, 
the prescribed one-third of Indian candidates 
come out successful, well and good. If not 
the one-third should be made up in some other 
way, i.e., by appointing deserving and capable 
members of the Bar or the Subordinate Judi¬ 
cial and Bevenue Service ; the proportion may 
vary as experience would warrant. 

31097 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty’s Dominions?— 
I think the examination should be held at only 
two centres —London and some centre in India, 
if the principle of simultaneous examinations 
is accepted. 

31098 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or 
group of provinces in India ? If so, what pro¬ 
portion do you recommend ?—I would not go 
in for a separate examination in India, or 
separate examinations in each province or 
group of provinces in India. If the selection is 
to be by a competitive examination, it must be 
one examination, one test for all. Where that 
test fails to give the required number of 
Indians in the service, it should be made up 
in the way suggested by me in my answer to 
question (7). The latter has the advantage 
of introducing into the service men who have 
proved their capacity by either meritorious 
service in the Subordinate Services or good 
practice at the Bar. In this way, a chance is 
given to all classes of Indians. 

" 31099 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“Natives of India ” would be selected in India 


for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of ( a ) nomination; ( b ) combined 

nomination and examination ; or (c) any other 
method ? If so, please describe fully what 
system you would recommend ? In particular 
do you consider it desirable that whatever 
system, all classes and communities should be 
represented ? If so, how would you give effect 
to this principle ?—I have practically answered 
this question in my answers to questions (7) 
and (9). The second alternative of my proposal 
means nomination; and as to that, the question 
arises whether in the system of nomination, 
all classes and communities should be re¬ 
presented. I think that they should be, 
subject to this consideration that the man 
nominated has the required calibre, mental and 
moral, and, is not appointed merely because he 
belongs to a particular class or caste. I know 
the danger of nomination is that it opens the 
door to jobbery, intrigue, and favouritism. 
But after all, no system can be devised which 
is perfection and will satisfy all. As to the 
mode of giving effect to the principle of 
nomination, I have already made my recom¬ 
mendation in the previous answers. 

31100 (11). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “ Natives of India ” in India, 
do you consider that “Natives of India” 
should still be eligible for appointment in 
England, or would you restrict that right to 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
My answer to this question follows from my 
answers to the previous questions, I would 
rather encourage Indians competing in Eng¬ 
land as it presupposes a visit of the young man 
to that country, which is sure to benefit him. 

31101 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, 
the present system of promoting to listed 
posts officers of the Provincial Civil Services. 
If the former, what alteration, if any, would 
you recommend in the conditions governing 
the Provincial Civil Services? The system 
of selection in India which I have recom¬ 
mended above, is in lieu of the present system 
of promoting to listed posts, officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services. In my opinion, the 
Provincial Civil Services should be recruited 
by means of a competitive examination, and 
not by mere selection and nomination. One 
main objection to this is stated to be that it 
will enable only men of certain castes and 
classes, who are more intellectual and have 
greater educational facilities than the rest to 
get in. But nearly all classes and communities 
are now coming up ; and I think, within a few 
years, there will be no sensible disparity of 
intellectual qualifications and educational 
facilities to justify the complaint that only 
certain classes such as Brahmans will out¬ 
number all others in the service. Whatever 
natural or artificial facilities the Brahmans or 
other superior castes had, years ago, they are 
finding their equals now in the other com¬ 
munities and the movements for the enlighten¬ 
ment and emancipation of the latter are 
growing in volume and importance.. That 
being the case, I do not see why entrance into 
the Provincial Civil Service should be 
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dominated by any consideration paid to the 
class, community or caste of the person to be 
nominated. 

. 31102 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose ?— 

I would not recommend any separate method 
of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service. I am, of course, giving 
my opinion based on knowledge of the history 
of that branch in the Bombay Presidency. 
There was a time—so long ago as 1872—when 
the Bombay method of recruitment for the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service 
was regarded as more satisfactory than the 
system in any other part of British India, and 
was held up as a model for other parts. But 
even then i t was acknowledged that, as a rule, 
the Judicial Branch was not popular with the 
Civil Service or held much in sympathy by 
Government, and was regarded as the refuge 
for “ the unfit.” Of late, however, especially 
since the influx into the service of university 
men, the Civilians who have been -admitted 
into the Judicial Branch, have, in my opinion, 
proved capable judicial officers. During the, 
last 12 years of my service on the Bench of the j 
High Court of Bombay, I have found that the | 
quality of the Civilians serving as Judges has, f 
speaking generally, distinctly improved ; they ' 
have manifested the legal habit of mind. 
Several methods are proposed by which to 
qualify the members of the service for judi¬ 
cial work, such as a preliminary course of 
training under an English Barrister or some 
months’ practice at the Bar. I am not sure 
any of these methods are needed. What is 
needed is the selection from the service for the 
judicial line of men, who love the science of 
law and do not regard it as mere common 
sense, which, as popularly understood, is no 
sense at all and who have a judicial tempera¬ 
ment. We are getting such men now morei _ 
than before under the system which yields 
men of general culture afforded by their 
training. Some of the best Judges of our 
High Court, who have left their mark on its 
law and work, have been members of the Civil 
Service. All that I would propose is the 
drafting into the service of Civilians, who 
have a leaning for judicial work ; a preliminary 
training for a year by way of trials of original 
suits; and promotion to 1st grade District 
Judgeships and to the Bench of the High 
Court not on the ground of seniority but 
with due regard to merit and knowledge of law. 

31103 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “ Natives of India ” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet. c. 3), as including “ any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for tempor¬ 
ary purposes only,” irrespective of whether ■ 
guch persons are of unmixed Indian descent, 
or of mixed European and Indian descent 
or of unmixed European descent ? If not, please 
state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter ?—I am satisfied 
with the present definition of the term 
“ Natives of India.” 


31104 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination^ 1 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider 
that the age-limits should be fixed to attract 
candidates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed 
a university course, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education?—I think the 
present age-limit is good and would not recom¬ 
mend any alteration. As to the rest of the 
question I think that the present age-limit is 
sufficient to attract Indian candidates who 
have completed a university course in India. 
I do not feel myself qualified to answer the 
r est of the question. 

31105 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age-limits, particularly, under the 
system in force from 1878 to 1831 (age-limits 
17-19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
probation at an approved university) and since 
1891 (age-limits 21-23 or 22-24 years, followed 
by one year’s probation) ?—My experience is 
that we are getting a better and higher quality 
of men under the system since 1891 than under 
the systems previously in force. 

31106 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service ?—My opinion is that the recent 
recruits to the Indian Civil Service, with their 
university training and the broad outlook on 
life which it gives, are more able to enter into 
the spirit and aspirations of the people of India 
than their predecessors. So far as I can judge, 
they are men who can move with the times, 
free from that invertebrate temper which lives 
in the India of old and does not see the soul 
of things marching on slowly and yet steadily 
even in conservative India. 

31107 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India ? 
—Twenty-five at the most. 

31103 (19). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” 
and for what reasons ? Do you recommend 
any differentiation between the age-limits 
for “ Natives of India,” and for other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty?—Between 22 
and 24. I think a young man ought to enter 
the service when he is at least 25. I would 
make no difference between the age-limits for 
“ Natives of India ” and for other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty. 

31109 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed. Do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
and since followed, that “ the examination 
should be of such a nature that no candidate 
who may fail shall, to whatever calling he 
may devote himself, have any reason to 
regret the time and labour which he had spent 
in preparing himself to be examined,” and that 
the object should be to secure, not specialists 
in any particular subject that may be useful in 
a subsequent Indian career, but the ordinary 
well educated young man of the period?—-I 
accept the principle laid down by Lord Macau¬ 
lay’s Committee in 1854. 
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31110 (21). Please examine the table in 
Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorised syllabus of the 
open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, 
differentiating between the cases of candidates 

(a) of school-leaving age and (J) of university¬ 
leaving age ?—I do not think any change is 
desirable in the syllabus now in force. 

31111 (22). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “ Natives of India ” and 
other candidates ? If so, please state them and 
give reasons ?—I do not think any differentia¬ 
tion is desirable. 

31112 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54) 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., 
c. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), reproduced as Appendices 
II and III to these questions.] ?—I consider 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited from the Civil Service in 
the manner and under the system recommended 
by me. I think the present number of posts 
open to the Civil Service ought to be main¬ 
tained as it has, on the whole, worked well. 

31113 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what propor¬ 
tion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that “Natives 
of India ” might, under present conditions, 
properly be admitted ?—I do to the extent of 
one-half. I think one-third of the posts, at 
least, should be reserved for Indians. 

31114 (27). Have the “ Natives of India,” 
recruited by means of open competition in 
England, proved, on the average, as efficient 
as the European members of the Indian Civil 
Service of the same standing and recruited in 
the same manner ? Has it been found possible 
and expedient.to employ them in all branches 
of the administration, whether on executive 
or judicial duties ?—I think that, barring some 
exceptions and upon the whole, “ Natives of 
India ” recruited by means of open competition 
in England have proved, on the average, as 
efficient as the average European members of 
the Indian Civil Service of the same standing 
and recruited in the same manner. 

31115 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would 

ou recommend ?—I do not think it should 
e revived. It was unpopular and condemned 
generally. 

31116 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a pro¬ 
bationer’s course of instruction in England? 

• Do you recommend the continuance or aboli¬ 
tion of this system ?—I think, so far as I can 


judge, the probationer’s course has worked 
satisfactorily and should be continued. 

31117 (44). What should be the duration of 
a probationer’s course in England ( a ) under the 
present system of the open competitive examin¬ 
ation, ( b ) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you ?—One year at 
least. 

31118 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
the probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved university ?—Certainly. 

31119 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under 
what conditions ?—A separate institution is 
not, in my opinion, desirable. 

31120 (50). If a probationer’s course is conti¬ 
nued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having 
finished their general education and that their 
future studies should be such as have a special 
tendency to fit them for their calling ? Does 
your answer apply equally to candidates who 
pass the open competitive examination after 
leaving school and to those who do so after 
completing a university course?—I accept 
the principle laid down by Lord Macaulay’s 
Committee. 

31121 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course ( a ) under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination and 

(b) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you?—I do not think any 
alteration is needed. 

31122 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction; (iv) the teaching of 
(a) Indian Geography, ( b ) Political Economy, 

(c) Accounts ?—I think it is desirable. 

31123 (53). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ?—It is best spent in 
England. 

31124 (54). What is your opinion of a pro¬ 
posal' to start at some suitable place in India a 
college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other 
Indian services recruited in England ?—I am 
against the proposal. I think our young men 
recruited by open competition for the Indian 
Civil Service should go to England and receive 
preliminary training by way of probation there. 

31125 (55). What is your opinion of a pro¬ 
posal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by 
suitable courses of instruction for the whole 
or portions of the first two years of service at 
some suitable centre ?—I am not in favour of 
such a proposal. 
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31126 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organis¬ 
ation of Oriental Studies in London (1909), 
the view is taken that the preliminary training 
in Oriental languages and in law required by 
probationers can be given better in England 
than in India, because of the difficulties which 
junior civilians would experience in learning 
these subjects in India, the lack of good teachers 
in Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty 
of even good Indian teachers appreciating the 
European student’s point of view, and the 
difficulty of arduous study in a tropical climate. 
Do you consider that these objections could 
be met by a suitable scheme of instruction in 
India?—I agree with the view. 

31127 (58). In particular, if a period of pro¬ 
bation is recommended for such officers, do you 
advise that it should be passed in England or 
in India ?—In the case of those recruited 
either from the Subordinate Judicial or 
Bevenue Service or the Bar I do not think 
any probation is called for. It is only in the 
case of Indians who are recruited by open 
competition that I think a two years’ probation 
in England ought to be insisted upon. 

31128 (59). Do you consider that any differ¬ 
entiation is necessary during the period of pro¬ 
bation between the course of study for proba¬ 
tioners who are “ Natives of India ” and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—I see no 
reason for any differentiation. 

31129 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? 
If not, what change should, in your opinion, 
be introduced ?—I think the present arrange¬ 
ments are satisfactory. 

31130 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to 
an adequate proficiency in the study of the 
Indian languages, and if not, how could this 
best be remedied ?—I think that there has 
been a deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The causes are :—(i) 
The Briton is not a linguist like the German, 
and has got on without a knowledge of the 
people among whom he serves Government; (ii) 
English education has spread more than before 
and for all practical purposes of the routine of 
administration, the British official finds that 
there is no necessity for him to acquire facility 
in or familiar acquaintance with any of the 
vernaculars ; and (iii) the natural proneness of 
the British official to reserve ; the Civil Service 
has become, generally speaking, a Service of 
silence and discretion in this country as in 
England. The result is that there is no in¬ 
centive to the attainment of an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages. 
That places the British official at a disadvant¬ 
age and tells rather badly on the administration 
and the public weal. So far as the masses are 
concerned, the British official cannot put 
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himself in direct touch with them and enter into 
their thoughts and feelings by being able to 
converse with them familiarly in their own 
languages. I am not sure that any artificial 
remedy can be devised which will make the 
British official take to the learning of verna¬ 
culars, so as to be proficient in them. There 
is so much to do by way of official duty and to 
add to it the compulsory learning of a vernacular 
would be a great burden on one who has no 
aptitude for such learning. The incentive 
must come from the official himself—his con¬ 
sciousness that as servant of His Majesty, he 
must move among the people, learn to talk to 
them in their languages and it is only in that 
way that he can get to their soul and learn 
what is going on inside the outward show of 
Indian life. But, how will this incentive and 
consciousness come, when to young English¬ 
men preparing for the Indian Civil Service the 
doctrine is preached as it was preached the 
other day by the Head Master of an English 
public school that the Englishman has 
maintained his hold on India by his spirit of' 
aloofness? Such aloofness, perhaps, did not, 
mean much in days gone by. But the 
conditions of life in India are changing, and 
aloofness in the name of dignity and reserve;, 
carried out as a principle of administration, is; 
fraught with danger, and the doctrine I have 
referred to is the most dangerous nonsense 
that could have been drilled into the minds of 
young Englishmen starting for life in India as 
the Civil Servants of His Majesty. 

31131 (63). Do you recommend any changes 
in the rules for the encouragement of the study 
of Oriental languages, and if so, what changes ? 
—I would not recommend any changes. 

31132 (64). Please give your views as to- 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
Branch. In particular, do you favour a system of 
granting study leave to Europe, and if so, what 
course of study (course for a call to the Bar, read¬ 
ing in barristers’ chambers or other), and what 
conditions do you propose ?—In my opinion, 
no steps need be taken. I do not see why 
additional expense ought to be thrown on the 
revenues of India by enabling a member of the 
Indian Civil Service to go on leave to Europe 
to study law and become qualified for the 
Judicial Branch. India has produced and can 
produce capable lawyers and if a member of the 
Indian Civil Service wishes to get into the 
Judicial Branch he ought with his general 
culture and with a love for the study of law 
and the cultivation of the legal habit of mind 
to be able to become an efficient Judge. And 
it is such men only who ought to be admitted 
into the branch. 

31133 (65). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial Branch ?—What is 
wanted is a grasp of legal principles, a study 
of the general principles of law and as for the 
rest such as procedure, they are easily studied 
and come by practice. 

31134 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for 
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officers selected for the Judicial Branch ?—If 
so, please give details ? No. 

31135 (67). Do you recommend any system 
for encouraging the higher study of law analo¬ 
gous to the rules for the encouragement of the 
study of Oriental languages ?—No. 


31136 (68). Is any differentiation desirable 
in the system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ? If so, 
please state your proposals ? —No. 


Sir Naeayan Ganesh Chandavarkar. called and examined. 


31187. (Chairman.) You are a Judge of the 
High Court of Bombay ?—I am. 

81138. You think that, as a matter of principle, 
it would be a sound thing to institute simultaneous 
examinations, but you feel there would be a danger, 
if such examinations were instituted, of Indians 
inundating the Service and so diminishing unduly 
the British element ?—That is so. 

31139. In your view a further opportunity 
should be afforded to Indians of entering the Ser¬ 
vice other than that provided by the present open 
-examination in London ?—Yes. 

31140. You think that Indians should get 
not less than one-third and not more than one-half 
of the posts in the Indian Civil Service ?—I do 
not know that I have said more than one-half, but 
I have certainly said that at any rate the time has 
arrived when you might fix the minimum limit 
at at least one-third having regard to the improved 
condition of things all round. 

31141. You say in your answer to question 
(24) one-half, but you say now about one-third ?— 
Yes, that is a rough limit of course. 

31142. This proportion of posts you would fill 
partly by recruitment through open competition 
in England and partly by appointment from the 
Bar aid from the Provincial Civil Service?— 
That is a suggestion I have made. I cannot 
say that it is perfect or that it is without 
defects, and there are other alternative proposals 
which perhaps might be sounder. 

31143, If this scheme were introduced you 
would abolish the listed posts ?—I have not 
studied that question sufficiently to be able to 
give a satisfactory answer, an answer of any 
value. 

31144. You do not speak with any emphasis 
on that point ?—No, I cannot do so. If by the 
listed posts is meant the posts now generally held 
by the Civil Service I certainly think no change 
should be made. 

31145. To what grades of the Civil Service 
would yon make appointments from the Bar aud 
from the Provincial Civil Service ?■—I would catch 
the men young as far as possible and make them 
begin from Assistant Collectors in the case of the 
Bevenue Service and Assistant Judgeships in the 
case of the Judicial Service. 

31146. To what grades in the Service would 
you allow them to aspire ?—The highest posts, 
gradually. 

31147. Would you regard them in every sense, 
both as to pay and status, as in the same position 
as those who entered through the London door ?— 
I should make no distinction at all. 

31148. Do you think that officers recruited in 
this way would be regarded by their fellow-officers 
in the Service and by the public generally as occupy¬ 
ing the same position and status ?—If they have 
capacity, mental, moral and physical, and have 
proved worthy of the office, I think no distinction 
is likely to be made as far as the officials are 
concerned, although there may be a certain kind 


of prejudice. Speaking from my own experience, 
with regard to English officers, when they once’ 
find that a man is worthy of his position and his 
ability and character in the long run he can get 
treatment on terms of equality. There will always 
be prejudices of course, but they are soon got over. 
It will all depend on how he behaves and how the 
English officers behave. As far as the public is 
concerned, I think too much is made of the question 
of how the public will take it. If the public finds 
that an officer has grit and ability, which is all 
the public cares for, the public will be satisfied. 
All this talk about the public regarding certain 
men who have not entered into the Service by 
competition as not being equal to others in my 
humble opinion is all moonshine. 

31149. You think that the Service and the 
public very soon forget the origin of the civilian 
and judge him by his actual work?—Yes. 
I think the Indian people, the masses, in spite of 
all that is said about their respect for hereditary, 
rank and caste, and all that, recognise a man of 
ability, and if he does his work honestly and well 
they feel his power and recognise it, whatever way 
he has got into the Service. 

31150. You object to the proposal for a 
separate examination as distinguished from a 
simullaneous examination in India?—I cannot 
give a decided answer to that question. What 
I have said is that simultaneous examinations in 
the present circumstances would not be acceptable; 
they would not be proper on grounds of political 
exj ediency and also on the ground of the state of 
the country. We want a preponderating element 
of the British official. Your grit, your decision of 
character, your organising power, are things in 
which we are still wanting. On the other hand 
you want in the administration a proper element of 
the Indian official of the character that can see 
things, the spiritual and social forces of the 
country, from the inside, men who have not 
developed the departmental mind, and I think 
the time has arrived when you can get a due 
proportion. One-third of such men can be found 
if Government will go and seek them in a proper 
manner instead of running about with fancies 
about heredity and things of that kind. That is 
the principle with which to start. If that is so, 
I think you could have an examination or pick 
out the best of our Indian graduates best in point 
of physique and character and talent, and I think 
you could easily find such men. 

31151. I take it, I am accurately interpreting 
your view when I say that you are opposed to a 
simultaneous examination because you have an 
apprehension that if such were instituted the 
European element, which you regard as important, 
might be seriously reduced ?—That is certainly 
a possibility and might almost be called a 
probability. 

31152, You set store in all you have 
said on the character, of course combined with, 
educational efficiency, of the officer ?—Yes. 
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31153. But as to the means by which you 
obtain that class of officer you are prepared to look 
upon them with an open mind ?—Quite so ; you 
have expressed my opinions very accurately and 
tersely. 

31154. If a scheme of examination in India 
were devised, which would produce that class <>f 
man, and at the same time give you the security 
for the European element, would you look upon it 
with favourable consideration ?—Certainly. 

31155. You are not in favour of separate 
recruitment for the Judicial Branch ?—No. 

81156. And you think that of late years civi¬ 
lians appointed to the Judicial Branch have proved 
capable as Judges?—Yes. Of course I am speak¬ 
ing only of my experience of Western India; I do 
not speak for the whole of India at all. I do not 
know what the condition of things is in Bengal or 
Madras. In Western India I certainly think that 
the Judicial element has proved more satisfactory 
than it was about fifteen years ago. 

31157. From your observation and experience 
do you think the education that a civilian obtains 
in the Revenue Branch proves of Service to him 
when he enters the Judicial Branch ?—Certainly; 
having regard to the character of our land tenures 
and our village customs I think that experience is 
of great importance. 

31158. We have had a great deal of evidence 
before us in the form of different schemes 
for training in the Judicial Branch.. You 
suggest that before officiating as a District and 
Sessions Judge an officer should have had experience 
of original suits for one year ?—Yes. 

31159. And you do not consider it necessary 
for him, prior to his taking up the more respon¬ 
sible position, to go to England and read in 
Chambers ?—Speaking from experience I have 
found that civilians who have studied in the Inns 
of Court or who have been Registrars in the High 
Court—both of which methods have been regarded 
as giving special qualifications in the Judicial 
line- have proved, some of them, as useless as if 
they had never done anything at all. All depends 
on the kind of man you get into the J udicial line. 
If he makes it merely a perching place, and has 
no heart in the work, and merely takes that 
branch because he thinks it gives him repose and 
frees him from the trouble of going about on tour, 
such a man, whether you send him to England or 
make him a Registrar of the High Court, is as 
bad as ever. But where a man has a real love for 
law and regards it as a profession to which he 
oan devote himself with enthusiasm he proves as 
good as any other judges. Each kind of judge 
ha 3 his strong points and his weak points. . My 
own opinion is that if you want to get an ideal 
Judge he must pass an examination in law and 
must have practised by wrestling with cases in 
the Courts, which practice enables him to come 
into contact with litigants directly and to see 
where the roguery is, and trains him to look at a 
case from all points of view. But that I suppose 
cannot be expected, and under the special conditions 
in this country you want Judges from the Bar 
and Judges from the Civil Service. When I speak 
of the Bar I mean both those who come out *as 
Barristers and those who are Pleaders. In that 
way yon get a nice combination of what I should 
call the elixir of administration. 

SI 160. You think that all the practical 
experience for the class of officer you have 


described can be obtained in India without 
going to England?—Some of our best civilian 
Judges who have left their mark on the legal lite¬ 
rature of the country, such as Sir Maxwell 
Melvill and Sir Raymond West, never really 
practised, and I think, they proved excellent Judges 
and are remembered even now. I have come in 
contact with civilian Judges who were as good as 
Barrister Judges. I am not quite satisfied 
that this sending young civilians who want to 
enter the Judicial line to be trained in the rooms 
of a practising B irrister will do any good. I do 
not want to pooh-pooh the idea, but the expense is 
hardly worth incurring. After all, what is the 
character of our mufassal district litigation? 
It is not of a complicated character. Wnen you 
get oases like those under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, oases which are the puzzles of 
lawyers in England, you may think, of all this, 
but, in the present state of our litigation, I do not 
think these high-flown schemes will do any good. 
Have men in the Judicial line who love the law 
and who do not regard it as rough commonsense 
and treat all legal principles with contempt, and 
you will get the best of them fron the Civil 
Service, especially men who have had good culture 
at the Universities. 

31161. You would Suggest, I suppose, 
additional training in law during the probationary 
period ?—Certainly. As I have said in my written 
evidence, there was a time when the principle upon 
which civilians were drafted into the Judicial line 
in Western India was regarded as the model for 
the whole of the country, and Sir James Stephen 
I think mentioned it with approval in one of his 
minutes written in 1872. 

31162. You propose to recruit to the Provincial 
Service by open competition?—Yes. 

31163“ You do not desire to see any form of 
nomination combined with the examination ?— 
Nomination, ideally, theoretically, would be the 
best, but unfortunately, nominations have proved 
the bane'of India. Whenever we have asked 
for higher appointments the Government has gone 
in for nominations, in ths first instance on the 
principle of hereditary distinctions or something of 
that kind. Men have been selected because they 
were the sons of their fathers or the grandsons of 
their grandfathers, and this doctrine of heredity 
has been the bane of the administration, has 
promoted discontent, and has demoralised the 
Service. The only consolation is that whenever 
it ha 3 proved a failure Government has itself 
acknowledged it and gone in for nominations on a 
satisfactory basis. But that is the scare-orosv of 
Indian administration. Therefore, I say, that all 
appointments to the Provincial Civil Service ought 
to be made by means of a competitive examiuatioa 
which will do away with all scope for favouritism 
and so on. 

31164. Would you suggest that in place of 
nomination you should have some qualifying test 
such as that candidates should be graduates of a 
University?—Yes. I think it practically comes 
to this. At present, I do not see where you ean 
on and find a man who is a non graduate, because 
non-graduates are so few. There was a time when 
there was a big row made aoout graduates. For 
instance, about 1861-64, our best grad sates were 
appointed to some high Revenue offices aul there 
was one, Mr. Vishnu Ranade, who was appointed 
Deputy Collector all at once, without climbing up. 
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and he proved one of the best of onr administrators. 
He was a man who had the grit of a British 
officer, and he was put in the Sholapur District 
and coped with a problem which no officer before 
him could cope with. There was cholera in the 
district and the Temple had a very narrow gate, 
and no officer had ventured to issue a mandate 
that the door ought to be widened. But he took 
the risk on himself and said he would chance 
if there was a riot. Attempts were made to 
have an injunction issued against him, but he stood 
his ground. The matter came before the High 
Court and the High Court upheld his action. Mr. 
Watt, who was then one of the ablest officers of 
the Civil Service, paid him a compliment by 
saying in effect: “ If we could get Indian officers 
of this kind the administration would be a very happy 
one.” You can have material of that kind. The 
graduate is certainly preferable to a non-graduate. 

31166. I take it that very few are nominated 
to the Provincial Civil Service now who are not 
graduates?—I cannot answer that question off¬ 
hand. I believe more graduates get in, but that 
is only my impression. 

31166. You would confine this open examin¬ 
ation for the Provincial Service to residents of the 
Province ?- No, I would allow people outside the 
Province to compete. I do not see why there 
should be any distinction made between one Province 
and another; that is antagonistic to the very 
principle of British rule. If yon have come to 
weld us into one people, I think that to say the 
Bengali must not go to Bombay or the Bombay 
man must not go to Madras would not be in 
accordance with ruling British principles. I set 
my face against that kind of thing. 

31167. Apart from principle, do you not see 
any practical difficulties in the way of officers from 
other parts of India crming to Bombay and 
vice versa ?—No. If they have character 
and talent and are men of wide culture 
they will easily adapt themselves to the conditions 
of the country. In spite of all our differences of 
caste and creed there is a certain element which 
makes the Hindu, the Muhammadan and the Parsi 
recognise one another, especially under the present 
influences. 

31168. Do you think, as a matter of fact, that 
many candidates would come from other 
Provinces?—In the course of years they might 
come, but not in the beginning. 

31169. You would welcome it if they did 
come?— I should most certainly welcome it. I 
belong to the whole of India and nay countrymen 
belong to the whole of India whatever they are: 
that is my ideal. I may stand alone in it, but 
that is what I consider the purpose and mission of 
British rule in India. If it strays away from, it, 
all 1 can say is that we shall have to revise our 
opinions. 

31170. [Sir Theodore Morison.) I should like 
to ask your advice on the subject of the training 
which you would give the young Indian officer 
who has got into the Indian Civil Service by one 
of the methods which you have suggested. Do 
you think, generally speaking, it is an advantage 
for him to come to England?—There was a time 
when I thought going to England was an advant¬ 
age, hut I arc not in favour of it now, because I 
am not quite satisfied with the work which has 
been turned out aud the results that have been 
achieved by men who have returned from England. 


That may be on account of my old age and 
conservative ideas coming over me. I think we 
can produce as good material in this country as 
the class of men who go to England. If I advo¬ 
cated going to England it would only be for one 
reason, namely, that it would slowly break down 
caste; but even the men who go to England come 
hack and get into caste again and are as caste- 
ridden as anybody else. What is the use of 
sending them to England ? If we read your 
literature, and if we have the visionary power, we 
can, I think, shine honestly from our solid virtues 
rather than merely with the glitter of the West. 

31171. I suppose you would recognise that 
some of those who went to England a generation 
ago did derive some benefit from it ?—Yes. 

31172. In later years, perhaps, not quite so 
much ?— The number of Indians who go to 
England has increased and they do not get into 
the best English homes and do not see the best of 
English society and do not come into contact with 
the real manhood and womanhood of England, the 
real spiritual and social forces. They see only 
the outward controversial things; they read fhe 
newspapers and catch their impressions, and I am 
afraid that has a deleterious effect. If you can 
devise a means whereby our Indian lads could be 
brought into contact with the best religious and 
social forces of your country that would be a 
capital thing. 

31173. Looking at it merely historically, 
would you say the more forceful and original 
characters in India in the last generation have 
been persons with an education obtained in England 
or an Id dian education ? I cannot say. I think 
our best leaders have been men who have not been 
to’ England. 

31174. On the whole, the leaders of the 
people who proved most original and most force¬ 
ful are men who did not go to England ?—Yes. 

31176. That may be true of the elite, but we 
are not sure, of course, that we shall get the elite, aud 
we have to think of the average. Do you think 
that for the average man a training in England 
raises him slightly above the average of his con¬ 
temporaries ?— Do you mean raises him himself 
or in the eyes of anybody. 

31176. Raises him himself ?—Certainly, it 
might, provided you get all these things that will 
enable the lad to see the best of England, and I 
mean by the best of England not the social 
frivolities and political controversies but the real 
home-life. 

31177. The serious side ?—Yes. 

31178. The better minds ?—Yes. 

31179. I believe you have been for many 

years Vice-Chancellor of this University ?_I was 

Vice-Chancellor for three years and eight months. 

31180. In that capacity did you have the 
selection of the students who obtained Government 
scholarships ?—Y es. 

31181. Is that method of selection fairly 
satisfactory ?—The word “ satisfactory ” is rather 
vague I think, and I cannot answer that question 
because your idea of satisfaction may be different 
from mine. 

81182. Are you fairly plessed yourself with 
the selections that have been made ?—I think that 
on the whole they have been good, because I 
believe the men have been selected, after careful 
examination of their mental, moral, and physical 
characteristics. 
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81183. Some of these other pre-conceptions to 
which you referred certainly have not entered into 
the selection in that case, have they ?—No. 

31184. Do you think that the Syndicate, or 
whatever hody it is that makes the selection in 
your Universities, is on the whole a fairly satis¬ 
factory and impartial body and able to get at the 
facts?—I think on the whole we have selected the 
men impartially, although one is apt in this country, 
as in every other country I suppose, to be pestered 
by people who say : “ Will you vote for me and 
send my son.” One has to be above that kind 
of thing. 

31185. When you were sitting upon that 
Board did you feel that you were able to get at 
the facts and realities of it ?—I do not think that 
we closely examined into all the conditions of the 
hoy selected. We used to take the marks and 
see how he had acquitted himself in each of the 
examinations, and generally we used to select the 
boy after, as it were, striking an average. 

31186. Did you have some information about 
character ?—We used to get certificates and all 
that. 

81187. I was wondering whether there is 
there a nucleus of a possible method of selection 
not open to the objections to which you refer, and 
which would not inflict another competitive 
examination?—You might appoint for the purpose 
a Special Committee consisting of the best men 
from amongst our European and Indian officials. 

31188. Supposing it were left to the Univer¬ 
sities of India?—I would not leave it to the 
Universities for the reason that they would be a 
large hody ; I would rather have three or four 
on a Committee who could make private enquiries 
and who could be thoroughly trusted and who 
would be above all private influences. Such a 
Committee would work better than a body like 
the Syndicate or Senate. 

31189. You include the Syndicate?—Yes. 

31190. In reply to question (8) you have not 
given answers at much length, and I should like to 
know from you something on the question of 
holding the examination in other centres than 
London or India. A proposal has been put forward 
that the examination might be held at Melbourne, 
or Toronto, or Cape Town. I think, I know, what 
the answer would generally be, but I should like 
to have the expression from you of what would 
be the Indian sentiment about Euch a proposal ?— 
I do not think it would be of any use to us 
unless you bring it to India. 

31191. It would be unpopular ?—It would be 
as unpopular as it is now, and it would not mend 
matters at all. 

81192. Not only would it not mend matters 
but I should have thought it would have been 
received in India with very great disapproval ?— 
Yes. As far as the Colonies are concerned, I do 
not think the Colonies are much in favour with 
our people just now. 

31198. [Mr. Chaulal.) With regard to the 
listed posts, from your answer to the Chairman 
I rathe? thought that you considered the expression 
“ listed posts ” meant posts in the Civil Service 
cadre ?—I said I had not gone into the question, 
and I might have misunderstood it. 

81194. Listed posts is an expression which 
connotes two appointments of headships in the 
district and two appointments of headships in the 
Judicial line, which are left open to the Provincial 
Service. Those four posts are called the listed 
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posts, and I think the question was whether under 
your scheme of the one-third you would abolish 
those posts, or whether you would merge them in, 
your own one-third ?—I would merge them in my, 
one-third. 

31195. With regard to the nomination for 
Government scholarships, the difficulties of nomi¬ 
nation become much wider and larger if the 
body of persons to be selected from is large. It 
has been suggested to us that boys should be 
nominated here before they are permitted to 
appear at any competitive examination. But I 
suppose you would not believe in such nomination ? 
—No, I do not believe in that sort of make-shift. 

31196. Assuming, for the moment, that any 
scheme of sending Home Indian boys is accepted, 
do you believe that it will be possible for any 
Board of Selection to pick the right material at the 
ages of 13 or 14 ?—I do not think so, and I am quite 
against that proposal of sending hoys at 14. It 
will be a disastrous failure, as it has proved a dis¬ 
astrous failure, in the case of young men I have 
come across who had been sent at 14; they have 
been the wreckers of their homes, a grief to 
their parents, and of no use to the country. 

31197. As regards your proposal of having 
one-third of the Indian Civil Service from the 
Indian element, which you think can be done 
without in any way jeopardising the interest of 
the administration, so far as the Judicial Branch 
is concerned you have no fear that a sufficient 
proportion could not be obtained at present from 
the Bar and the Provincial Service ? Your 
proposal was that one-third of the Civil Service 
may he profitably recruited from the Bar and the 
Provincial Service, and it has been said by some 
witnesses that you will not be able to get the; 
proper number of practising lawyers to accept 
District and Sessions Judges’places. Do you be¬ 
lieve that ?—I do not believe it. I have made that 
proposal for this reason. At present, our Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges, our Mdmlatddrs, our Deputy 
Collectors, and Members of the Bar, have nothing 
higher to look forward to, and that is one cause 
of the discontent. If they have something to 
aspire to, I think you will get the proper material. 

31198. There will be no complaint on the 
ground that you have not the men?—No. 

31199. There is one question on which I anti¬ 
cipated you would be able to give us some useful 
information, but I find you have not answered that 
question. Roughly, may I ask what is your opinion 
about separating the Executive and the Judicial 
functions in the Magistrates ?—I believe in Bengal 
and in other places the problem perhaps is much 
more acute than it is here. In this Presidency, I 
think things have improved. I was myself an 
advocate of the separation of the J udicial functions 
some 15 or 20 years ago, but after having sat in 
the High Court and done work as a Judge on the 
Criminal side for more than six years, and after 
looking into the Criminal cases and all that, I 
have come to the conclusion that the only danger 
at present is that sometimes, perhaps, when the 
Assistant Collectors go about on tour, Pleaders 
and litigants have to follow in their wake, and 
much inconvenience is caused. But even as to 
that I think the evil is less than it used to be. 

31200. I should like you Sir Narayan, if it is 
possible for you to do that, to forget for a moment 
your experience as a Judge and recall your experi¬ 
ence as a Pleader. I want you to put aside for a 
moment the impressions you say you have formed. 
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since your elevation to the Bench about oases that 
have come before you and to try and remember 
•whether, while you were a practising Pleader, you 
did not think it was a living grievance on the part 
of the public, the litigants, and the Bar, that First 
Class, Second Class, or Third Class Magistrates 
should be trying certain cases which it would 
have been better to have had tried by Subordinate 
Judges or other persons not in the Executive 
line?—Yes, 3 should certainly think that was the 
feeling, and I believe that feeling is also there now. 
For instance, I have heard Magistrates sometimes. 
complain that if they acquit any case in which the 
District Magistrate takes a strong interest they 
are liable to be reported. 

31201. That feeling is still there?—Yes, but 
I may say the fear is much less than it used to be, 
because the High Court has given the District 
Magistrates a wigging from time to time. 

31202. All these cases are not likely to come 
to the High Court ?—If one or two eases do come 
I think the High Court exercises a very beneficial 
influence. But as I say, the fear is there. If 
there is a separation of the Judicial and Executive 
functions certainly we should all desire it. 

31203. At one time you studied this question 
about the separation, I believe ?—I studied it as I 
studied many other questions. 

31204. Do you find the body of the Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges are a very good body ?—Excellent. 

31205. Do you think that the character of 
the criminal work is likely to suffer if it is handed 
over to them ?—Certainly not. I must explain 
myself. Subordinate Judges, first class, were 
invested with Magisterial powers during the famine 
period, and I think they did very well. I was 
myself looking after their work as one of the 
Criminal Judges, and I know there were com¬ 
plaints that some of them were weak. But the 
words “ strong ” and “ weak ” depend upon the 
character and the temperament of the man who 
uses them. Some people consider that officer a 
strong Judge who always suspects fraud, who 
thinks every Native is a liar and that perjury is 
rife, forgetting that perjury is as rife in the 
English Courts as it is here. I think Subordi¬ 
nate Judges have proved as successful, and are 
capable of proving, perhaps more successful, than 
the Magistrates whose knowledge of Law is 
merely of a rough-and-ready character. 

31206. You subscribe to the belief entertained 
by some that, under the present circumstances, 
although the instances might be less, the Magis¬ 
trates are supposed in some cases to decide with 
an eye on the way in which their Executive 
superior officer will regard that decision ?—That 
is a question which I cannot answer, because I 
have not been myself in the position of a Magis¬ 
trate, and I do not like to answer any question 
that proceeds upon suppositions. There is a fear 
of all that. I suppose, there are men who think 
that even the best Judges are influenced. If you 
give a decision in favour of Government you are 
supposed to be a pro-Government man. If you 
give a decision in favour of a popular man, you are 
supposed to be a popular man. I have never 
cared for that sort of thing. All I can say is, that 
I know Magistrates and Subordinate Judges have 
come to me and said they have been reported 
against, and all that, and 1 have said : “ That is 
a thing to which every man is liable, but go on 
and do your duty and everything will come 
straight. 


31207. You staled in reply to the Chairman 
that the early experience of a civilian in the 
Executive Branch is of great use ?—Yes. 

31208. But would you say that not having 
that experience was a great disqualification in the 
men you are speaking of as capable of being 
recruited from the Bar ?—No. 

21209. Or from the Subordinate Judicial 
line ?—As I said, you want in the present circum¬ 
stances of India a combination pf all the elements. 

31210. It has been put strongly to us that 
a Barrister would be incapable of being a good 
Judge because he has no administrative experience 
such as the Indian Civilian has, in the early year 
of his service ?—I think, with all deference, that 
that is flapdoodle. 

31211. So far as your experience goes in this 
Presidency of Subordinate Judges not having such 
experience working as District and Sessions 
Judges, it could not be said that their work 
showed want of experience in the Executive line 
or that there were signs that their work was not 
so efficient because they had not had experience as 
Assistant Collectors ?—No. 

31212. (Mr. Gokhale.) Some confusion has 
been caused in my mind by your answers to the 
Chairman on the subject of simultaneous examin¬ 
ations, and I should like to have it cleared. 
Those answers seemed to indicate that, on the whole, 
you yourself were against simultaneous examin¬ 
ations, whereas your written statement reads as 
though your view on the whole was in favour of 
simultaneous examinations, but that you recognise 
the force of the objections on the other side and, 
therefore, suggest an alternative scheme. Which 
would be the more correct way of putting it ?—I 
think the time will come when simultaneous examin¬ 
ations will have to be introduced, but it has not 
come yet, and I recognise the objections on the 
other side. As I have said, I want the British 
element to predominate. 

31213. Assuming, that simultaneous examina¬ 
tions are to be granted, is it to be understood that 
you yourself are definitely and decisively against 
their institution ?—I think, I cannot make it more 
clear than I have in my written answers; I cannot 
put it iu better language than that. It was the best 
language I was capable of and I thought I had 
made myself perfectly clear. I do not think you 
can get from me a more decisive answer than that. 

31214. I gathered from your replies to the 
Chairman that you were yourself against simultan¬ 
eous examinations ?—I must leave my judges to 
gather what they like, I cannot commit myself to 
anything more definite than that which I have put 
into language. 

31215. In your evidence before the Commis¬ 
sion of 1886 you had expressed yourself definitely in 
favour of simultaneous examinations ?—Yes, but I 
have grown since then. I have not lost the ideals 
of my youth, but I have tested them by experience 
and, therefore, I have given the view which I have 
expressed in my written answers. 

31216. You spoke of the swamping of the 
Service by Indians as being a probability ?—I 
say almost a probability. I said certainly a 
possibility. 

31217. Do you think it almost a probability 
when you consider the syllabus for the Indian Civil 
Service and the educational facilities that exist in this 
country at present ?—How can one answer moye 
definitely than I have done ? If it is a fear it is 
enough for me to bear that in mind. It is one of 
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the important elements, but I do not know that 
I can call it a certainty or probability or possibility 
or anything. There it is; it is one of the 
objections. 

81218. Some of the best educational experts 
have expressed an opinion that it would be almost 
impossible for a good long time to come for 
Indians to get in in large numbers ?—All I can 
say is that I can bear the burden of my own 
opinions but I cannot bear the burden of the 
opinions of other educationalists. I may be 
wrong. 

31219. Is your opinion based on a considera¬ 
tion of the syllabus of the Indian Civil Service and 
the syllabus of the Indian University examina¬ 
tions ?—If you once introduce simultaneous 
examinations, there is enough material amongst our 
young men to come out very high. Whether in 
point of other qualities we could or not I do not 
say, but intellectually, I think, we could. We are 
steadily advancing. 

31220. I must ask one or two more questions 
on this because special importance is likely to be 
attached to your opinion as an ex-Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University. If you look at the 
Indian Civil Service syllabus you will find that 
it is about equal in difficulty to twice the M.A. of 
an Indian University ?—Yes. 

31221. And the young man who appears for 
the Indian Civil Service must pass that examina¬ 
tion between 22 and 24 ?—Yes, but we will adapt 
ourselves to those conditions. Apart from the 
University curriculum, boys will be brought up in 
that way. 

31222. Where are the facilities ?—If you once 
create the ideal, people will run after it. I think 
India is strong enough to devise means to come 
up to it. 

81223. That is rather vague?—The questions 
are vague and I must answer them vaguely. 

31224. How are the young men who want to 
go up for the Indian Civil Service, and who have 
to pass an examination twice as difficult as the 
M. A., to find educational facilities in this country ? 
Where can they acquire this education ?—I suppose 
the educational agencies will be forthcoming. 

31225, You think so ?—Yes. 

31226. Unless Englishmen come from Eng¬ 
land to coach them, how is this to happen ?—-A 
man like Mr. Paranjpye will do, and I think we 
have got men of that kind. They only want the 
opportunity to come out and declare themselves. 

31227. But, Mr. Paranjpye’s opinion is 
precisely opposite, namely, that the material doe3 
not exist in this country ?—I think he is a little 
too modest- about himself. 

31228, With regard to nomination, you 
expressed as strong a condemnation of the system 
of nomination as anyone has expressed before this 
Commission so far as the Provineial Service is 
concerned ?—I have already explained my grounds. 
I said these gentlemen should get into these offices 
in order to prevent diseonteat and to give them 
something to look for. 

31229. But, you practically seem to favour 
the method of nomination in the case of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Circumstances alter cases. 

31230. If nomination is bad for the Provincial 
Service, it cannot be good for the other ?— It is 
not bad all round; it may be good in one case and 


bad in another. It is a good thing in the Provin¬ 
cial Service but in the higher grades you have 
test experience and see what kind of man he is. 
In the Subordinate Judicial Service and in the 
Revenue Service the men have been tested and 
you have a certain standard to go by. 

31231. Do not you seethe risks?—There are 
risks all round. 

31282. Therefore we must devise a scheme 
which will be free from risks as far as possible ?— 
I have already said that I put it forward merely 
as a tentative suggestion. There map be better 
suggestions. I am not vain enough to think that 
my proposal is infallible, and I see there are objec¬ 
tions to it. I said that in answer to the questions 
of the Chairman. I have also said that nomina¬ 
tion was bungled in this country. 

31233. At present, the number of vacancies 
annually offered to the Indian Civil Service ia 
roughly between 55 and 60, we will say 60. You 
want at least one-third of these to be given to 
Indians, which means twenty. Taking the average 
for the last ten years, you will find that about three 
Indians get in by the London door. That means 
about 17 places will have to be filled in India, and 
if 17 places are to be filled by nomination you will 
see what that means, what enormous power will be 
thrown into the hands of the Executive ?—Yon 
mean the proportion must be larger than I have 
suggested ? 

31234. No. If 17 places a year are to be 
filled by nomination, either from the Bar or the 
Provincial Service, all the evils that you anticipate 
in connection with nomination in the Provincial 
Service are liable to appear here in a greatly 
intensified form ?—I have already said that nomina¬ 
tion has its evils, but if it is carried out iu the right 
spirit it will be the best mode. 

31235. You know how the Statutory servioe 
was nominated ? — Yes. If there is a better scheme 
by examinations or sending young men by means 
of scholarships to England I would go in for it. 

31286. You said in your answer to one of the 
questions that you would have a minimum of one- 
third of Indians. You thiuk you can lay down 
a minimum for Indians consistently with the 
Statute of 1833 ?—A minimum to begin with. 
If you are approaching towards the ideal it is not 
an evasion at all. 

31237. On the other hand, can you lay down a 
minimum for Europeans under the terms of the 
same statute ?—A minimum that will change you 
can, but if you make it an irreducible minimum 
that will be clearly an evasion of the statute, because 
the law says you cannot do indirectly what the lavy 
says you shall not do directly. 

31238. You cannot lay down an irreducible 
minimum for Europeans under the statute?—No, 
that would be clearly illegal. 

31239. (Mr. Sly.) I think you suggested that 
it would be desirable, if possible, to recruit the 
Provincial Service not necessarily from residents 
of the Province but from the whole of India ?— 
Yes. 

31240. Is that opinion of yours one which you 
wish to see translated into practical effect at the 
present time, or is it an ideal that you hope to aim 
at when India becomes more consolidated ?—It is 
my ideal. 

31241. Do you at the present time wish to 
have that rale ia force in the Provincial Service ? 
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—I should, as far as practicable; like to see it 
recognised, 

_ 31242. Do you not think that practical 
difficulties would arise in inducing officers to serve 
in different parts of the country in the Provincial 
Service?—Where there are practical difficulties 
an exception might be made. 

81248. Tate your own Province at the present 
time : is it not extraordinarily difficult at the 
present time to get Mahrattas to go and serve 
willingly in Sind ?—I am not a Sindi. 

81244. I know you are not, but do you know 
whether; as a matter of fact, in the present Provin¬ 
cial Service it is only with considerable opposition 
and difficulty that Mahratta officers are induced 
to serve in Sind ?—That is so. 

81245. If you had a system under which they 
were recruited from the whole of India would 
not those difficulties he even greater ?—I think 
those difficulties would vanish in course of time, 
because I think we are becoming accustomed to 
this, and that prejudice is wearing out. Sind 
stands in a peculiar condition. The Sindi cannot 
acquire the Mahratti language, but between 
Mahratti and Gujarati I do not think the difficul¬ 
ties are so great as that. If I were to proceed 
upon high principles I should advocate that. 
Since you speak of my Province, I may say that 
my Province, Kanara, is perhaps in a more difficult 
position than any, because the people of my Province 
find it difficult to get employment, as the Mahrattas 
go into all the districts. I think myself, in the long 
run, we ought all to regard the whole of India as 
open to all. It should be an open door. 

81246. In the long run ?—In the long run, of 
course. 

31247. I think you have taken a considerable 
part in the public movement for the removal of 
caste prejudices and restrictions so far as that is 
possible ?—Yes, I have taken my part, but I will 
not say a considerable part. 

81248. Can you tell us whether from your 
experience of that Work there do or do not exist caste 
and racial differences in India which the Govern¬ 
ment would or would not have to take into account 
in the recruitment of their Services ?—You mean 
proportionate representation of castes in the offices ? 

31249. In any method that might be suggested, 
is it a matter that should be taken into considera¬ 
tion by Government ?—It ought to be taken into 
consideration, but in a sober manner. In this 
country it so happens that everyone of us is caste- 
ridden ,• everybody has his caste ; every institution 
becomes a caste. On the other hand, you must 
remember that caste distinctions are gradually 
losing their force and educated people especially 
are coming to recognise that this caste has been a 
big Btumbling block. I know there are tremendous 
differences still and tremendous opposition, but I 
think the administration ought not to countenance 
caste distinctions. I am quite prepared to say that 
in the case of the Indian Civil Service or in the case 
of nominations you must see that all the classes are 
as far as possible represented. At present, speaking 
of Western India, the three preponderating castes 
are the Chitpavan Brahmans, the Saraswat 
Brahmans, and the Kayastha Prabhus, but let it 
also be remembered that the other castes are 
coming up, especially the Mahrattas. I have 
moved a great deal amongst them and seen the 
spiritual and social forces at work, and I think 


within the next few years there will be a goodly 
number of men who will be prepared to take their 
share in the higher offices and this caste difficulty 
will be settled. 

81250. The educational disparity at the pre¬ 
sent time is extraordinarily marked, is it not ?—I 
do not think the word “ extraordinarily ” is an 
apt one. It is certainly great. Those whom we 
call the lower classes—I do not call them so 
myself—the depressed classes, and so on, are 
coming up, and the movements for the betterment 
of these classes are not merely led by themselves 
but are led by some of the most leading Brahmans. 
So that I think that danger of disparity will dis¬ 
appear in the course of the next 10 or 15 years. 
Just as the Muhammadans have come out, I think 
the other classes are also coming out. 

31251. Taking the educational statistics of 
the last census—and for our purposes all we need 
consider is the percentage of English-knowing 
men in the caste—so far as I can see from those 
statistics there are about six per cent, of the 
Brahman community returned as English-knowing, 
while the Mahratta community had simply ’ll. So 
that as far as the statistics show the present 
disabilities of other communities are extremely 
large ?—Yes, but I say that there is an awaken¬ 
ing, and the so-called highest classes have awaken¬ 
ed that force which in the next twenty years I 
feel and hope will assert itself, and that will be 
good for the country. 

81252. But it mustj take at least another 
generation or two before^ that can happen, must 
it not ?—'Yes. 

31253. With regard to the Judicial Service, 
you have given an opinion with regard to the work 
of civilians in the Judicial Branch. Can you tell 
us from your experience as a High Court Judge 
whether the civilian Judge shows ignorance of 
Indian life which depreciates his utility as a 
Judge? "We have had evidence that the civilian 
Judge is a failure and should be abolished because 
he shows in his Judicial work ignorance of the 
conditions of Indian life ?—I am certainly not of 
that opinion. As far as a European can know our 
life I think the civilian is the best. It may be he 
does not see things from the inside as we can, but 
as far as the outsider can see I think he has a 
creditable amount of knowledge. 

31254. Then we have had the opinion given 
to us that the civilian Judge lacks the power of 
appreciating evidence. Do you think that is a 
disability from which the civilian Judge suffers ?—. 

It is very difficult to answer questions of that kind 
because people’s ways of appreciating evidence are 
so very different. But so far as the appreciation 
of evidence is concerned, I have often heard 
Barrister Judges spoken of as people who are very 
goed in Law but not very good in appreciating 
evidence. I believe as a class the civilian Judge 
is not inferior to the Barrister Judge or the 
Pleader Judge in appreciating evidence. 

31255. Prom your Judicial experience can you 
tell us whether perjury is more rife in cases heard 
before civilian Judges than it is in cases heard 
before the other Judges ?—I think a man who 
perjures himself does not care whether he is before 
a European or an Indian. Sometimes, where the 
question of custom is under consideration, an 
Indian witness might ( rather like to deceive a 
European Judge, while'he would be afraid of an 
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Indian Judge because he would know that he 
would be soon exposed. 

31256. With regard to the question put to 
you about the separation of the Judicial and the 
Executive, can you as a Judge inform us whether 
the present combination of functions does or does 
not lead to any appreciable amount of injustice ?—• 
1 do not think it leads to an appreciable amount 
of injustice, but as I said in my answer to 
Mr. Chaubal, there is the fear amongst the public 
that if a Revenue officer, who is also invested 
with Magisterial power, is not pleased, it might 
get him into difficulties. It may be a well- 
grounded or ill-grounded fear, but the fear is 
derived from the old days when I think there 
was much cause for it. But now we have a better 
■public opinion, and even District Magistrates are 
afraid a little, because when they do make reports 
about Magistrates having acquitted people who 
ought to have bpen convicted they know the higher 
authorities will not allow that, and as soon as the 
High Court comes to know of such a thing as that 
they sit upon both the Executive Government and 
also on such officers. 

31257. In the cases that come before you as a 
High Court Judge do you find that there is or is 
not any appreciable amount of injustice ?—I cannot 
say there is an appreciable amount of injustice. 

31258. We have heard that combination of 
functions criticised particularly iu regard to the 
administration of the Criminal Law in regard to 
forest and excise offences, in which it has been 
suggested that the Government officer was peculi¬ 
arly interested in securing a conviction. Have 
you had any experience of that class of case ?—I 
have had experience of that class of cases. In the 
old days there was I think that sort of thing, but I 
believe things in that respect are improving. 

31259. Can you give us any idea of the 
number of cases of that kind that occurred ?— 
There was a time, ten or eleven years ago, when 
these forest and A'bkari prosecutions used to be 
more frequent than they have been of late. 
During the last three or six years there has been 
an appreciable reduction in cases, coming up before 
the High Court. 

31260. Are you aware that there has been in 
that particular matter a great change of Govern¬ 
ment policy in the last few years in the matter of 
disforesting certain blocks in the Deccan, where the 
question was most acute?—Yes, the policy has 
been much more liberal. 

31261. As a matter of fact from the statistics 
I have been able to get I find that the total 
number of forest offences for the past three years is 
only about 3,000 out of a total of 235,000 Criminal 
cases in the year, or just about 1| per cent, of the 
total number of Criminal cases in the year. Do 
you consider those statistics to be reliable ?—I have 
been myself agreeably surprised to find that this 
class of cases has diminished in number during the 
last four or five years. 

31262. (Mr. Macdonald.) I should like to get 
your opinion a little more on the point of Indian 
students going to England. I think you said you 
had somewhat changed your opinion about that 
and you were not quite sure now that it is of such 
great value to the student ?—I think I ought to 
explain myself. Certainly our young men should 
go to England and see the beet of English life. 
But the question is whether they do see the best 
of English life, whether they come in contact with 
the best living forces, whether the opportunities in 
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that direction are increasing, or whether they are 
falling more in the way of temptations and so on. 
I do not know, and it is on that account I have 
revised my opinion. 

31263. What you mean is that if a youngman 
is sent over to England merely as a student it is 
very doubtful what the result will be ?—Yes. 

31264. If he goes over as a sort of friend to 
be taken into our best homes, not merely as a 
visiting outsider, then English influences are very 
good for him ?—Certainly. 

31265. In exactly the same way I suppose 
you would say it would be very good for an 
Englishman to come to India aud be taken into the 
Indian home and see you at your best ?—Yes, and 
much better for us because English education is 
the best education for us. 

31266. We have had evidence from educa¬ 
tionalists on this point that if we have simultaneous 
examination we destroy the system of Indian 
education, that we bring crammers in, and contort 
the curriculum of Colleges and Universities. 
What is your view regarding the opposite:—The 
effect on the development of indigenous education 
in India, of the state of mind that always dreams 
that Indian education must be supplemented by 
English education?—It must be supplemented I 
think by English education. 

31267. Do you mean that you can never have 
a College and University education in India that 
can be self-contained even under Western influences 
here ?—You can have it, I think. 

31268. If in the development of Indian 
education it is always assumed that fpr the 
purpose of occupying high and responsible positions 
in the State the Indian student must go to 
Oxford, Cambridge, or London or anywhere else, 
is that good or bad for Indian education itself ?—I 
think it is good, certainly. 

31209. To that extent Indian education can 
never be self-sustained ?—Not for the present. 
The more we see of what is being done in other 
countries the better it will be for us. It is this 
position of self-contentedness and self-eontainedness 
which has been our bane in this country, and the 
more, we are expatriated, the better it will be for 
us, so that we may see the best of other countries. 

31270. I think we are a little bit at cross 
purposes. Do you say that in exactly the same 
way that you would maintain that it is good for 
an Englishman to go to France and Germany to 
see what is going on there ?—Ye3. 

31271. But so far as the actual system of 
education in India itself is concerned, do you think 
it is good that it should always be assumed it 
cannot do for the Indian student what English 
education can do for the English student at Home. 
At Home, we are content to send our children to 
a public school, and to Oxford or Cambridge or 
any other University, and then the tour in Erance 
or Germany is a sort of superfluous luxury that 
has good results. In India, as I understand the 
contention, the education is not in itself complete, 
and the mere going to England is not a superfluous 
luxury which may have good results, but an 
absolute necessity?—I should say it is not a 
luxury ; it might become an absolute necessity. 

31272. Is that good for your Indian system' 
of education ? —I think it is quite good iu the case 
of our Indian system of education. I do not see 
where the conflict comes in. Our present system 
is more or less on Western lines. 
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31278. But in view of the matters we have 
to consider that is an important point. Is it your 
view that so far as the West is going to benefit 
the Indian, the Indian must go to the West himself 
to get it ?—Yes. 

81274. Not that the West can come into 
India and develop a system of education in India, 
and that the Indian in India under that system of 
education can get the very best the West has got 
to give him ?—I think we must have our education 
on our own lines, with a proper mixture of the 
Eastern and the Western ideals, and then our 
young men ought to go to the West and see 
something of the life of the West, provided it is 
the best life of the West. 

31275. Would you make that a condition of 
the young man entering the Public Service ?— 
That would be an ideal one, but I would not 
stick to it as if it were a very essential condition, 
because I think I have known some men who have 
never been to England and yet who had visionary 
power to understand the English character better 
than men who had been to England and come 
back with a lot of misunderstandings. 

31276. If you go back a generation to your 
great politicians and successful Diwans and to the 
men who led the modern movement in India, were 
they, speaking as a whole, men who had to go to 
England to be educated or men who came under 
Western influences in India ?—There is always a 
halo about the past and the men that are of the 
past. I have the very highest reverence for the 
great men, whom you have in mind, but they had 
their defects also. As writers, as speakers, as 
logicians, they were first-class, and would have 
compared most favourably with any of your best 
characters, but I have a doubt whether in point of 
sturdy action they were the men of the right sort. 
Average men, as we are, I think we are much 
better off than they were. I owe a great deal to 
these men, and I acknowledge their greatness j they 
were pioneers; but when those names are always 
brought forward as if they were exceptions and 
the present generation had decayed, I think those 
who say so condemn not so much our people as 
the genius of British rule, because I think the 
average has gone up. 

31277. Those defects you say you detect in 
the elder men, are they not exactly the same 
defects that are being brought before us now in 
evidence against the men who have been trained 
in England ?—Quite so, but there is an improve¬ 
ment j there is a levelling-up. 

31278. If you compare the evidence given 
before the last Public Service Commission with 
regard to the experience of those first men with 
the evidence given before us now on the experience 
of the English-trained men, which evidence is 
most against you ?—I have not studied the evidence 
which has been given before this Commission, but 
I do not agree with those who think that we are 
much worse off than we were some years ago. 

31279. If in reading the evidence before the 
other Commission those earlier men are praised for 
their force of character and their powers of adminis¬ 
tration, and in reading the evidence before this 
Commission the English-trained Indian is blamed 
for the lack of those things, would you agree we 
should have to go on the evidence ?—Yes, but I 
think the past is always exaggerated. 

31280. But, I am speaking of the past judged 
by itself before that Commission ?—The fact is 
that the distance between the great men and the 


rest was very marked in those days, but to-day 
knowledge is more difEused and you have finer 
men of grit. It may not be known from the 
newspapers. I have come in contact with a lot of 
young men who, if they could only have been 
brought out, would have proved themselves as 
good as the past men. 

31281. Have they been to England ?—They 
have not been in England. At the same time, I 
do not wish to underestimate the value of a visit 
to England under proper conditions. 

31282. You say that the experience of the 
civilian is very important when he goes on to the 
Bench ?—I think it is. 

81283. He sits on that bench along with men 
who have not had his training ?—That is so. 

31284. How do they get their experience ?—■ 
I will explain myself clearly so that my opinion 
may not be misunderstood. You have the Barris¬ 
ter Judge, the Pleader Judge, and the civilian 
Judge. The Barrister Judge, on account of his 
training at the Bar, brings in those notions of 
equity which enable him to get over the rigidity of 
law. Sometimes, you come across a case where, 
according to strict legal principles you find the 
decision will shock your conscience, but the 
Barrister is able to handle the law in such a 
manner as to make the casuistries of the law bend 
to justice. That, I do not think the civilian Judge 
is able to do. 

31285. The civilian Judge is weak on that 
side?—Yes. 

31286. Has the Barrister Judge obtained that 
experience which the civilian has obtained as 
Executive office r ?—The Barrister Judge is defi¬ 
cient in that. 

31287. He is really deficient in that?—Yes, 
he conies with that deficiency, and even if he 
acquires it upon the Bench I caunot say that it is 
tested by experience and by movement amongst 
the people. 

81288. May I take it then, very roughly and 
generally, that the civilian Judge is weak in 
law ?—No, not in law, but in this way of getting 
out of law. That requires a certain amount of 
training. 

31289. Weak upon equity?—I do not know 
how to put it more than I have already told you, 
I cannot quote exactly the saying of an English 
Judge who put it in a very terse way. 

31290. At any rate the civilian Judge is 
strong iu his experience of the political and civil 
conditions ?—I will illustrate my point in this way. 
Our Hindu Law is a science and is also made up 
of customs. Now, the best of your Judges, like 
Lord Kingsdown, Lord Cairns, and others, who had 
never visited India, had a knowledge of Indian 
Law which was a marvel to us. That was due to 
their grasp of the higher principles, and there the 
Barrister Judge has his advantage. The civilian 
Judge does not come up to that, but in point of 
his knowledge of the customs and manners of the 
people, I think, he is very useful. 

31291. Do you find that the civilian Judge 
has picked up what you would call the political 
mind, the executive mind ?—That depends on the 
kind of man. I do not think I can make any 
pronouncement upon that subject by . the light of 
the man being a Civilian or a Barrister. Barrister 
Judges have had their political opinions too. I 
have not come into contaot with the men who 
bring their political opinions on the Bench. It 
may be my lines have fallen on smooth ways. 
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31292. You do not find generally that they 
quite unconsciously twist what you would call 
equity under the law to expediency from the 
political or Governmental point of view?—I do 
not think so. 

31293. In your contact with young civilians 
do you meet only the Judicial men ?—I have met 
with the Judicial men and here and there with 
young civilians, but I do not say that I have met 
with a large number of them. 

31294. In your answer to question (16) you 
say: “My experience is that we are getting a 
better and higher quality of men under the system 
since 1891 than under the systems previously in 
force ” ?—I judge from their work. 

31295. That is from the Judicial side?—The 
J udicial, and so far as the Revenue line is con¬ 
cerned, I think the recent additions have been 
very good. 

31296. How long would a man be out here 
before his J udicial work and Revenue work on the 
Judicial side would come before you?—-As a 
Magistrate it would come before me soon after he 
comes, because I think he is first of all invested 
with third class magisterial powers, and he gets 
within six months second class magisterial powers, 
and goes on rapidly, so that his work would come 
before me in his capacity as Magistrate soon after 
he comes. In his capacity of Judge I think it 
would come before me in about seven or eight 
years. 

31297. And the men you are now experiencing 
as Judges are men who came out here at an earlier 
age than they now come ?—About twenty-three 
or twenty-four. I am not. speaking merely of 
1895. I am speaking of the change when a 
University training was insisted upon. 

31298. What you have in mind is between 
the man who came out after a public school and 
the man who came out after a University ?—Yes. 
I have come in contact with civilians of the earlier 
type and also with civilians who came after that, 
and I think these men with their wider culture 
are able.to grasp other situations than their own 
more quickly and more sympathetically. 

31299. In answer to question (62) you instance 
the head master of an English public school who 
said that the Englishman has maintained his hold 
of India by the spirit of aloofness. Supposing, we 
had nomination, and that head-master, as head 
masteT of an important school, had certain privileges 
of nomination, and sent up a number of men who 
he thought were qualified to stand for the Indian 
Civil Service examination, would you put his recom¬ 
mendations in the waste-paper basket ?—If you ask 
my opinion, I would charge that man as being a 
breeder of sedition in India. 

31300. We have had evidence that the head 
masters of the big public schools were competent 
to nominate their pupils for the Indian Civil 
Service examination in India. Would you hold that 
a man who takes that view of what is necessary in 
India is competent to nominate anybody ?—I should 
say absolutely incompetent, because it is that danger 
which has been the peril of India and will prove 
more and more the peril of India. 

31301. {Mr. Maher.) There are one or two 
subjects on which I should like to ask you a 
question or two, and the first concerns, what I 
understand to be your own substantive proposi¬ 
tions. I gather that you would be in favour of 
a soheme under which one-third of the posts in 
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the Indian Civil Service should be reserved for 
Indians ?—Yes. 

_ 81302. That the first charge upon that propor¬ 
tion, so to speak, should be borne by the successful 
candidates in the open competition ?—-Ye 3 . 

31303. And that the numbers remaining over 
should be distributed between the Provincial 
Service and the Bar ?—Yes. 

31301. I suppose we may assume that with 
the progress of education more and more Indians 
will be successful at the open competition ?—.Yes, 

31305. Will not it therefore follow that there 
will be fewer places available for the Bar and the 
Provincial Service as time goes on ?—Certainly. 

31306. Would not that in itself present a cer¬ 
tain difficulty as regards your scheme?—Certainly. 
As I said to Mr. Gokhale, it is a tentative proposal; 
I cannot say I have thought it out very carefully. 
Certainly there are better suggestions. 

31307. I anticipate that some disappointment 
might eventually be felt by the Bar and the 
Provincial Service in proportion as the number of 
successful candidates increased ?—Any soheme you 
devise will be a disappointment to some class or 
another, but the straight path is the best. Take 
your line and stick to it, and when the next time 
comes for a move onward, take it. That is the 
course that- should be pursued. You cannot devise 
a scheme which will satisfy all classes or that 
will be free from any objections. 

31308. The seeond.matter on which I should 
like to ask you a question concerns the teaching 
of the classical Oriental languages. It has been 
suggested to us from more than one quarter that 
English candidates for the Civil Service should 
at some stage of their probation learn a classical 
Indian language. Would you be in favour of 
that ?—I am not in favour of it; I do not see the 
practical advantage of it. If anybody has a taste 
for it, just as for instance the late Mr. Jackson 
had, let him go on for it, and let him be 
encouraged, but I would not prescribe it as a 
sine qud won. 

31309. Does Sanskrit or Persian occupy any 
substantial part in the general liberal education of 
au educated Indian ?—It does. 

31310. So that, some knowledge of Sanskrit 
or Persian would at any rate give some common 
intellectual ground between the educated civilians ? 
—Yes, but I think it is not everybody who oan 
study Sanskrit, and if you insist upon it, it will 
be like the case of the young civilian of whom I 
have heard. He was reading with his Pandit in 
one room, with the District Collector sitting in 
another room, and he was asked by his Pandit to 
read a document in the vernacular, and he said: 
“ Am I to read this for my examination ? ” The 
Pandit said “ Yes.” Immediately he went into 
the other room and said to his District Collector: 

“ I’ll be bio wed if I learn this.” I do not • think 
it is of any use insisting on these conditions. 

31311. With regard to a separate examination 
in India, would you find any insuperable objections 
to a seheme under which the head masters of the 
different colleges and schools in this Presidency 
were asked to nominate five or six of their most 
promising pupils to enter for the competitive 
examination as a result of which they would be 
passed into the Indian Civil Service ?—I should 
not envy the lot of a head-master who had to 
that selection. He would be surrounded with so 
many entreaties and influences that either he must 
succumb or have more grit than I am afraid wo 
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possess to be able to make selections as they ought 
to be made. 

31812. Would not his interest as a head-master 
be to select the ablest boys, the boys most likely 
to succeed in the examination ?—Theoretically it 
would be to his interests, but there are other 
interests which would overpower him. 

81313. You think that no combination of 
nomination and competitive examination could 
succeed in India ?—It might if the selection were 
left to a Committee of men who were known for 
their probity, their strict integrity, and their free¬ 
dom from caste influences. If after close examina¬ 
tion they selected men for nomination and 
competitive examination it would be all right. 

81314. (Sir Murray 11 aw mirk.) With regard 
to the reeruifn ent to the Provincial Service, when 
j>on say you would like to see the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice recruited from an examination I take it you 
mean an examination in each province. You do 
not mtan one held for the whole Provincial Service 
of India ?—-No, certainly not. 

31815. Ycu would admit to the examination 
in each province persons from other provinces ?— 
I would not make a rule prohibiting them. 

31316'. You think that at the present time it 
is advisable to arrange that the Provincial Service 
should be recruited entirely from a competitive 
examination to be held in each province once cr 
twice a year?—Yes. 

31317 At the same time you think there is 
some danger of the Provincial Service entirely 
becoming the monopoly of one or two classes in 
the country ?—There is that danger of course, hut 
as 1 have already said, the danger is becoming 
less and less. 

31818. But do not you think if you have a 
competitive examination now for the Provincial 
Service held in Bombay once or twice a year, and 
you admitted candidates from Madras, you would 
run a very serious risk of the whole of the Provin¬ 
cial appointments in Bombay going to one educated 
class, the class of Brahmans, and that amongst 
those Brdhmans you would get in a very large 
number of Madras Brahmans ?—I think, theoreti¬ 
cally, as a matter of logic and argument, it looks 
as if there were a great deal in that, but men are 
not led by logical influences altogether, and I 
think the danger is much more imaginary than 
real. The second element that has to be taken 
into consideration is this, that although it is true 
they were crying for more offices and a larger part 
in the administration, a new life is springing up 
in the country which thinks that Government, 
service is after all an inferior kind of service, 
that there must be more of our men in public life 
and activities ; and therefore the more that feeling 
grows the less will be the danger of men scrambling 
for offices in Madras or Burma and this and that 
place. ' I do not believe in that fear. At the same 
time I say there is some room for it, but I would 
not make too much of it. It will correct itself in 
the long run. 

31319. Balancing these evils on one side or 
the other, you would not hesitate to introduce 
competitive examination for the whole Provincial 

Service in Bombay on the terms you mention ?_ 

I would not hesitate at all, because if you be<dn 
to look at this fear and that fear there will be* a 
good many fears which will make the whole 
thing impossible. 

81320. Have you ever had the Provincial 
Service in Bombay recruited by competitive 


examination ?—I believe it has been done by fits 
and starts. At one time there was competitive 
examination, then it was given up, and at the 
present time it is a system of nominations, with 
the result that I am afraid in some cases men 
have been appointed because they were the sons of 
their fathers or some favourite of Government 
officials. 

31321. You do not know what the result was 
when they had competitive examination ?—I think 
the results were excellent. 

31322. As far as the men go, but you do not 
know what was the result as far as the monopoly 
by one or two classes of the population in Bombay 
was concerned ?—I have already said that just at 
present there is the likelihood of certain higher 
castes getting in, but as I say the other classes 
are also slowly coming up. 

31322. As far as the competition was held in 
Bombay had it any result in bringing in one or 
two classes of the community ?—I think that the 
classes who have come in are the classes who 
generally have advantages in point of education 
and intelligence. 

81324. In Madras, for instance, we had it 
for about 15 years and out of 15 examinations I 
think 15 Bidhmans got in ?-- I think the Brdhman 
is likely to have the larger share at first. 

31325. With regard to recruitment from the 
Bar, you would take your recruits from the Bar 
into the Indian Civil Service and make them at 
first Assistant Judges?—Yes. 

31325. What kind of age would you take- 
them in at ?—About 26 and 27, certainly not 
after 30. 

81327. A man would have had three cr four 
years' practice by then ?—Yes. 

31828. Would you take them in by examina¬ 
tion or nomination ?—I would take them by 
nomination. 

31329. Who would nominate them?—The 
Government, consulting the High Court, so far 
as the Judicial is concerned. 

31330. The proposal has been made to us by 
more than one witness that Government Pleaders 
should be taken in for this purpose ?—There are 
some who think a Government Pleader has greater 
experience and all that, but I do not share that 
opinion at all. 

31331. Do you. think you would get men 
who, really, after three years' practice, had a good 
future in front of them at the Bar, really brilliant 
men, to take these appointments of Assistant 
Judges ? — I think you will, provided you can hold, 
before them a certain thing to aspire to. 

31332. Provided that they enter into the 
Indian Civil Service with a chance of being Judges 
and eventually High Court Judges?—Yes. 

31333. Would you make these meu part of 
the Indian Civil Service ?—I would. 

31384. As regards the school master who 
spoke of aloofness, I suppose you would agree that 
a newly arrived English civilian, unless he has 
a considerable amount of caution, is rather apt 
when he begins life up-country to make friends of 
a section of Indians whom perhaps he had better not 
have too much to do with ?—That is not the thing 
that the head master meant. He meant aloofness 
as if you were a god by yourself. 

31335. ’But, I suppose, you would allow that 
a newly arrived civilian requires a great deal of 
caution in the manner in which he makes friends 
amongst Indians up-country ?—Quite so. There 
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are some of us who, although Indians, do not 
make friends very much amongst ourselves j we 
keep ourselves aloof enough to resist all influences; 
but we move amongst the people and we suffer 
with the people and we love the people and we 
inspire their respect. 

31336. Some of my Indian friends tell me 
that my other Indian friends are persons that 
they would never be friends with at all, that I do 
not understand their characters ?—People who 
talk like that must be asked to substantiate their 
ease by facts, and if you get at their meaning they 
will soon expose themselves. 

31337. With regard to the Sub-Judges that 
do magisterial work in times of famine, the only 
record of such an experiment I have ever seen 
was distinctly written down as a failure, in the big 
famine in the South of India ?—I do not speak of 
the South of India. 

31338. But do not you think that as a regular 
thing a Magistrate's work is very likely to 
interfere a great deal with the ordinary Civil work 
that the Sub-Judge does ?—Yes, it may. 

81339. A Magistrate’s work involves a con¬ 
siderable amount of work in the posting of eases 
and out-door visits to scenes of crime, from which 
work a Civil Judge is now quite free, and the 
success of a Civil Judge to a great extent is due to 
the fact that he does nothing but Civil work ?— 
There may be some force in that. 

31340. (Mr. Heaton.) You mentioned the 
increasing desire of Indians to take part in 
public life and the growing opinion that Govern¬ 
ment service had not the attractions that they 
used to think it had. Do you think that the desire 
for a simultaneous examination is, in any way, 
diminishing ?—I may be in the minority, but I 
think that as far as the large majority of my 
educated countrymen are concerned, it has not 
diminished, but I believe there is a feeling of 
hopelessness that they will not get it, if it is not as 
strongly expressed as it used to be. I think the 
feeling is there as strong as it was. 

31341. With reference to the competitive 
examination that you suggested in India ?—I 
have not suggested any competitive examination. 
My suggestion is different. I said something of 
that kind might be better than my scheme, 
although I have not carefully thought out the 
question. 

31342. Supposing there was such a thing, 
would you recommend that the vernacular languages 
should be amongst the subjects in the examination ? 
—No. 

31343. You would exclude them altogether? 
—Yes. 

31344. With reference to giving Pleaders’ 
appointments, how would you provide Subordinate 
Judges and fulfil their hopes of superior posts ? — 
I leave that to be dealt with as a matter of detail. 
I merely point out in a rough manner the classes 
from which these nominations are to be made, but 
as to whether the Subordinate Judges are superior 
to the Pleaders or not that must be left, because 
qualifications and other things change from time to 
time. I could not express any opinion which 
would be applicable to all times and all conditions. 

31345. I suppose you would not be in favour 
of having their hopes diminished ?—’Certainly not. 
I ought to say these Subordinate Judges would 
make even much better men if, liviug in the 
mufassal, they retained their higher ideals of life 
which they acquired at college. Unfortunately, 
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the tendency is, when they go into the mufassal 
rather to sink into the conditions around them 
instead of trying to improve the conditions. There 
are a few exceptions. That is the only drawback 
in the case of Subordinate Judges; otherwise, I 
think they are as good material as the Pleaders in 
the Presidency towns. 

31346. Do you think the High Court ought 
to be consulted always when an appointment is 
made to the office of Assistant Judge ?—In every 
case the High Court should be consulted. Where 
it has not been consulted I think the results 
have been most unfortunate. 

31347. Supposing there were separate recruit¬ 
ment for the Executive and the Judicial Branches 
of the Indian Civil Service, so that you had your 
Collectors and District Judges coming, so to speak, 
from different stocks, what effect would that have 
on the relations of the Collector and Judge?—I 
think if the men appointed are worthy, the relations 
will be all right. 

31348. With reference to the teaching of 
Indian Law, the Law of the Anglo-Indian Acts, not 
Hindu Law, is not that rather a difficult matter to 
arrange for Without compelling a great deal of 
memory work?—It does entail a good deal of 
memory work and I think it is best learned bjr 
practice. 

31349. What would you say to a scheme of 
teaching broad general principles of Law as it is 
administered in England, and at the same time 
teaching where those principles find expression in our 
Anglo-Indian Acts?—That would be a capital 
way of getting at what is desired. 

31350. Do you think it is a good thing for 
very young Indians, say boys of the age of 13 to 
15, to go to England ?—I have expressed myself 
against it very strongly already. I have said that 
where it has been tried it has proved most unfortu¬ 
nate for the parents and for the country. 

31351. It has been pointed out that English 
Judges and Magistrates have certain difficulties to 
overcome in their Judicial work. The language 
in which the evidence is given is not their own 
language, and the manners and customs of the 
people whose cases they have to dispose of, are 
not theirs. Broadly speaking, do you think, from 
your own experience, that they make good Judges 
of fact ?—I think they do. 

31352. In spite of these disadvantages?—The 
disadvantages are after all comparative. There is 
such a thing as a foreigner seeing things from the 
outside, and there are things which cannot be seen 
except by one who knows the life from the inside. 
On the whole, I think they do make good Judges 
of fact if they are conscientious and have not 
pre-conceived prejudices. I think the best civilian 
is he who does not start with the idea that every 
Indian is given to perjury and that sort of thing. 

31353. With reference to the experience in 
trying original suits that Assistant Judges ought 
to have, do you think that is best obtained by 
making them do the work of Subordinate Judges ? 
—Yes, for a year. 

31354. (Mr. Bhadbhade.) May I draw your 
attention to an apparent contradiction in your 
evidence as to the result of a visit to England on 
the part of young Indian students. In answer to 
question (7) you say that the men return demoralised 
and discontented. In answer to question (11) you 
say: “ I would rather encourage Indians competing 
in England as it presupposes a visit of the young 
man to that country which is sure to benefit him." 
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Are you on the whole inclined to favour a 
visit on the part of Indian students to England ?— 
If you want me to answer a question I have already 
answered, I will. I have said a visit to England is 
a necessity for us if in going there we come in 
contact with the best living forces of English life, 
but the question is whether meet of us do that 
or not. There is no contradiction there. 

31355. How that end is to be accomplished is the 
question?—I would send a young man and place 
him in a good English home, with strict regulations, 
and see that all money and everything is given 
into the hands of his guardians. I would have 
reports from time to time of how he is getting on, 
and I would keep him away from all baneful in¬ 
fluences such as the ordinary political, religious, 
and other controversies. I would see that he is 
bred up as a man, attending the church, and seeing 
the best of religious life; I would insist upon 
strict discipline, upon his learning to be a regular 
man; I would insist upon his keeping away from 
liquor, gambling and smoking. If I found he was 
not brought up in that way I would ask him 
to return home at once. That I think is the 
only practical solution of the problem you put to 
me. If that is not done we get the men who come 
here as “ mashers.” 

31356. In reply to question (7) you say you do 
not advocate the institution of a simultaneous 
examination for the Indian Civil Service, but you 
say you would like to see one-third of the 
candidates recruited from the Provincial Service 
and the Ear. Can you suggest any scheme under 
which a third portion of the civilian element might 
be recruited in India either by examination or 
nomination, and which would you prefer ?—I 
favour a competitive examination in India. 

31357. And that alone ?—With nomination. 

81358. Preceded by any nomination on the 
part of the Government ?—No, I would not have 
the preliminary nomination at all; it would bring 
in favouritism and nepotism and all those painful 
influences which have done so much mischief in 
the country. 

31859. In answer to question (13) you say : 
“ All that I propose is the drafting into the 
Service of Civilians who have a leaning for Judicial 
work.” Can you suggest how that leaning is to be 
discovered?—Just as Government always tries to 
find out a man with literary art when they want 
an Under Secretary or Secretary for the Govern¬ 
ment. What does Government exist for but 
to find out the men who are capable ? 

313594. You would suggest inviting applications 
on the pari; of the Indian who wishes to enter the 
Judicial Branch?—Government generally find out 
from each Civilian whether he would like to go into 
the revenue line or the Judicial line. I know 
there are some men who are drafted into the 
Judicial line aganst their will, but that is what 
has led to some failures. Where men chose the 
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Judicial line of their own will, because they like 
it, I think the appointments have been on the 
whole very satisfactory. 

31360. I daresay you know the Rules framed 
by the Government of Bombay for recruitment to 
the Judicial Branch of the Provincial Service ?— 
Yes. 

31361. Do you think they are suitable?—I 
have not gone into the Rules so carefully that I 
can answer that question off-hand. 

31362. I suppose you are aware that there are 
some posts which are technically called qualifying 
posts, for instance the post of Nazar, or head- 
clerkship. Do you think such appointments form 
an ideal training for a candidate who is to become 
a Sub-Judge ?—I think all training is good even 
for the higher post. If an officer wants to learn 
he can learn a good deal, and he would be able to 
find out in his office whether the underlings were 
doing anything wrong. 

31363. My question was whether it affords 
any special training for the duties which a Judge 
has to discharge ?—Yes, it brings him in contact 
with men of all classes, and as a Judge he will be 
better able to appreciate evidence. 

31364. I may tell you that your opinion is in 
conflict with that of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Batchelor ?—I have already requested the Com¬ 
missioners not to make me bear the burden of 
other people’s opinions. It is enough for me to 
bear the burden of my own opinions. 

31365. Are you aware that Subordinate 
J udges invested with Appellate powers do the 
work which an Assistant Judge does?—Subordi¬ 
nate Judges invested with Appellate powers have 
done very well. 

31366. Do you think they are entitled to an 
increase of salary?—Yes. The Subordinate 
Judges are the only class, I am afraid, who have 
been crying for more salary and have not got it. I 
am afraid one disadvantage of Indian administra¬ 
tion is that precious good care is taken of the top 
and the extremities are left in the cold. 

31367. (Mr, Joglekar .) In answer to 
question (12) you have proposed that the Provincial 
Service should be recruited by means of a 
competitive examination, and not by mere selection 
and nomination. Would you stop recruitment by 
promotion of selected officers, that is Mamlatdiirs ? 
—No. 

31368. You would not replace promotion of 
selected experienced Mamlatdars by a competitive 
examination ?—No, provided the nomination is 
made on proper grounds. The only danger is 
that it may not be. However, I would not 
stop the promotion of Mdrnlatdhrs, because they 
deserve it, 

31369. You would replace the selection of 
persons not already in Government Service by a 
competitive examination ? - Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

M. Mehta, k.c.i.e. 

Bombay Branch of the East India Association, 
consistently maintained that the holding of simul¬ 
taneous examinations in India and England was 
the only practical and statesmanlike solution of 
the problem of carrying into effect the policy dic¬ 
tated by the highest political wisdom and demand¬ 
ed by the fullest requirements of efficiency in the 
administration of India. English statesmanship 
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never showed its soundness, sobriety, and wisdom 
better than when by. Section 17 of the Statutes 3 
and 4 William N. C. 85 it emphatically declared 
that “No Native of the said territories nor any 
natural-born subject of His Majesty resident there¬ 
in shall, by reason only of his religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour or any of them, be dis¬ 
allowed from holding any place, office or employ¬ 
ment under the said Company.” The Court of 
Directors, in forwarding a copy to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, said “ that the meaning of the 
enactment we take to be that there shall be no 
governing caste in British India,” which is, how¬ 
ever, what is really aimed at in all the multiform 
contentions of Anglo-Indians when they oppose 
in a variety of ways and for a variety of reasons 
the equal admission of Indians to the Civil 
Service. In 1853 and 1858 (16 and 17 Vic. 0. 
105 and 21 and 22 Vic. C. 108) the system of 
nomination and patronage was abolished and the 
Indian Civil Service was thrown open to com¬ 
petition among all natural-born subjects of Her 
Majesty. Thus was the policy of the full and 
equal status of Indians for admission to the Civil 
Service of their country solemnly and deliberately 
declared by the Peoples and Parliament of 
England. That policy was in a time of great 
stress and strain again solemnly proclaimed by 
the mouth of the Queen-Empress in 1858, and the 
then given have been as solemnly confirmed by 
the mouths of his late Imperial Majesty Edward 
VII, and by his son our present illustrious 
Sovereign. This same policy is no less demand¬ 
ed by the requirements of real efficiency than it 
is by political wisdom. Good deal is being said, 
as it has been said before, that it is essential 
that Indian administration should be carried on 
what are denominated ‘ English lines/ but it is 
equally essential to realize that thorough effici¬ 
ency can never be secured without a thorough and 
complete blending of Indian knowledge. Pew 
Englishmen are capable of realizing how 
seriously and hopelessly English officials are, 
particularly in the higher administrative posts, 
handicapped in the proper and efficient discharge 
of their work—revenue, judicial, legislative and 
executive—for want of that close, intimate, and 
personal knowledge of the people of the country, 
their ways, circumstances and habits of thought, 
which comes intuitively to a Native. The only 
remedy for avoiding the evils of a one-sided 
administration by Englishmen alone is to 
associate in the Civil Service both Indians and 
Englishmen on a basis of absolute equality with¬ 
out any distinction or differentiation in the 
mode of recruitment which must carry with it a 
sense of inferiority. 

ii.—With regard to the capacity of Indians, it 
is already acknowledged in the fact that competi¬ 
tion is open to them in the present examinations 
held in England. It may, however, be as well 
pointed out that the report of the Public Service 
Commission (1886-87) distinctly admits that 
“ the evidence tendered before the Commission 
is to the effect that the Native gentlemen who 
have up to the present time succeeded in gaining 
appointments in the Indian Civil Service 
through the channel of English competition have 
performed their duties to the satisfaction of their 
superiors and have generally proved themselves 
to be efficient in the service of the State. From 
this view the Commission sees no reason to 
dissent and it further believes that the Native 


Covenanted Civilians appointed in England are 
as a class superior both in education and ability 
to those persons who have been selected in India 
under the provisions of the Statute of 1870.” It 
should be noted that the former gained their 
appointments in open competition, while the latter 
were nominated by the different local Govern¬ 
ments. The table given by the Commission of 
Indian Civilians discloses such names as those of 
the late Rornesh Chander Dutta, SatyandiA 
Tagore, Sir K. G. Gupta and other distinguished 
Indians. It is often said by Anglo-Indian 
witnesses that Indians are not fit for admission to 
the higher Civil Service, because they are essen¬ 
tially inferior to Englishmen in character and 
moral equipment. But it is well to bear in mind 
that this is a picture drawn by Englishmen of 
themselves in vague words which admit of very' 
little verification. Most of the great Englishmen 
who knew Indians closely and intimately have 
borne generous testimony to the moral qualifica¬ 
tions of Indians. It must also be remembered 
that the contrary opinion cannot be considered as 
based upon fair experience in consequence of the 
practical exclusion of Indians from the higher 
administrative posts from 1833 downwards. The 
Association submits that there is really no reason 
to question the moral capacity of Indians for the 
highest and most responsible administrative work. 
It were well to remember that Mr. Robert Lowe 
(afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) said in the debates 
on the India Bill of 1853 on this very subject of 
competitive examinations that there was “ a close 
connection between the moral and intellectual 
qualities of the human mind.” 

iii,—The Association further begs to point out 
that when it is said that Englishmen alone can 
maintain Indian administration on English lines, 
the fact is that Englishmen in India are generally 
strictly opposed to follow English lines in Indian 
administration. The Revenue administration is 
largely not based on English lines; the majority 
of English Civil Servants would like to remove 
the decision of most civil questions from judicial 
tribunals to executive officers. They are always 
contending that Criminal Justice should be 
administered in a rough and ready way by execu¬ 
tive officers without the safeguard of judicial 
procedure and rules of evidence. What Sir James 
Fitz-James Stephen said in the chapter on Legis¬ 
lation under Lord Mayo, in Hunter’s life of that 
Viceroy, still holds good with regard to the 
average Anglo-Indian Civilian : — 

“Many parsons object not so much to any particular 
laws, as to the government of the country by law at all. They 
have an opinion, which I hive in some instances heard very 
distinctly expressed by parsons of high authority, that t ie 
state of things throughout India is snch that law ought in all 
cases to be overrid ien by whit is called equity, in the loose 
popular sense of the word. That the Conrts of Justice ought 
to decide not merely whether a given contract has been made 
and broken, but whether it ought to have been made, and 
whether its breach was not morally justifiable. In short, that 
there ought to be no law at all in the country as far as natives 
are concerned, but that in every instance, the District Officers 
ought to decide according to their own notions, subject only to 
correction by their superiors. 

“ In the second place, it is a favourite doctrine with persons 
who hold this opinion that the Government of India possesses 
the absolute power of the old Native States subject only to such 
limitations as it has chosen to impose upon itself by exp-ess 
law. Thit every new law is thus a new limitation on the 
general powers of Government and tends to diminish them, 
and that there ought to be as few laws as possible, in order 
that the vigour of the executive power may be maintained at 
a maximum. 

« Nothing struck me more in my intercourse with Indian 
civilians than the manner in which the senior members of the 
Service seemed to look instinctively upon lawyers of all kind 
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as their natural enemies, and upon law as a mysterious power, 
the special function of which was to prevent, or at all events 
to embarrass and retard anything like vigorous executive 
action. I was once discussing with a military officer of high 
rank, and in hi?h civil employ, the provisions of a bill for 
putting certain criminal tribes in the North-West Provinces 
under police supervision. When I showed him the powers 
which it conferred upon executive officers, he said. ‘It is 
quite a new idea to me that the law can be anything but a 
check to the executive power.’ ” 

iv. —If, however, what is meant by administra¬ 
tion on English lines is the application of princi¬ 
ples deduced from the most advanced education 
and culture and the progressive experience deriv¬ 
ed from all ages and climes, then English educa¬ 
tion will qualify Indians to apply them to Indian 
administration under the guiding statesmanship 
of England as well as, perhaps better than, 
Englishmen hampered by the bias and prejudices 
engendered by belonging to the ruling race. 

v. —The Association therefore holds that poli¬ 
tical wisdom as wellas administrative efficiency 
both require the equal association of Indians 
in the highest posts of the administration and that 
that association should be on the same basis of 
competition as at present in the case of examina¬ 
tions for recruitment to the Service held in 
England. For that purpose, there is no other 
course open but to hold a simultaneous competi¬ 
tion, both in England and India, for there would 
be no equality unless the facilities and opportuni¬ 
ties were equal in the case of Indians as that of 
Englishmen. 

vi. ~-The principles and methods of nomination 
and selection in various ways and forms have 
been tried and found wanting. It was contended 
at the time of passing Section 6 of the Statute of 
1870, that nomination and selection by Europeans 
of Natives could not lead to the evil of patronage 
and jobbery, as the relations between them were 
of a different character from those in which 
patronage and jobbery could flourish. The Duke 
of Argyle contended during the passage of the 
Bill in the House of Lords that there was no 
risk whatever of the Government of India being 
influenced by political jobbery or family nepotism. 
In a paper read before a meeting of the Bombay 
Branch of the East India Association by the 
President of this Association, this view was 
strongly controverted, and experience has proved 
that patronage and jobbery can insidiously pene¬ 
trate even in the relations of Anglo-Indians and 
Natives in this country. At the time of the 
appointment of the last Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, Dr. Wordsworth, then Principal of Elphin- 
stone College, described the working of the Rules 
under the Statute of 1870 in a letter to the Pall 
Mall Gazette as follows:—“The people now 
selected are in reality representatives as little of 
the aristocracy as of the intelligence of the 
country. They are members of respectable 
families who happen to enjoy the favour of some 
educated official—a Secretary to Government, a 
Member of Council or a Police Commissioner. 
In this Presidency, a College education and 
an University degree appear to be regarded as 
positive disqualifications for selection. A young 
man of independent character and high talents 
cannot now hope to enter the Civil Service by 
competition and he has generally no wish to 
enter it by the back door of favour. Everyone 
again who knows India, also knows how far 
the official world here appreciates the indepen¬ 
dence of educated Natives and what chances 
it is willing to give them. Differential ignorance, 


conciliatory manners, and a plentiful absence 
of originality and independence are now, and 
will always be, at a premium ?It is one of 
the most deplorable facts in the relations of 
Anglo-Indians and the Natives of this country 
that even the best intentioned and least prejudi¬ 
ced among the former have a rooted dislike to 
the educated men among the latter, possibly 
because they press too closely on their heels. The 
discontented B. A. has been and still is the 
cherished betenoir of most'Anglo-Indians. From 
this experience, the Association is strongly 
opposed to the revival in any shape or form of 
the methods of nomination and selection with all 
their plausible combination for the recruitment 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

yii. —This Association desire to emphasize that 
questions of proportionate representation of 
classes and communities have no room in the 
problem of the fair and equal recruitments of the 
Civil Service of the best and most efficient mem¬ 
bers amongst Englishmen and Indians. The 
door of entrance can only be open to merit, from 
whatever quarter it can be supplied. It is open 
to all communities to advance in education and 
culture so as to hold their own in the general 
competition. This Association earnestly depre¬ 
cates all endeavour to push sectional pretensions 
not based upon merit. They firmly believe that 
this is the view held by all the best and wisest 
men of all communities throughout the country. 

The Association desire to add that they are 
firmly of opinion that successful Indian candi¬ 
dates in the simultaneous examination in India 
should be required to proceed to England for the 
probationary period of two years. It is most 
desirable that they should have an opportunity 
of having some personal acquaintance with the 
country and the people who shape the destiny of 
India. Opportunities for seeing and studying 
English life, in the best way, can be easily 
arranged. 

viii.—The question regarding the recruitment 
the Judicial Branch of the Service presents great¬ 
er difficulties. This Association firmly believes 
that no person can make a really efficient judi¬ 
cial officer without combining a sound knowledge 
of the principles of law with the power of 
appreciating evidence which only comes from 
legal practice in legal tribunals. The most 
serious defect of the Anglo-Indian judiciary 
arises from the circumstance that their ignor¬ 
ance of Indian life is not corrected to any extent 
by the knowledge and experience of Native ways 
and thought which can, to some extent at least, 
be acquired by the close contact into which a 
practising lawyer is thrown with the people. 
It is worth while in this connection to note the 
views and opinions of an able Anglo-Indian 
official of past days, Sir Lepel Griffin. He was 
an avowed and uncompromising opponent of the 
Indian National Congress, the educated Indian 
and the Bengali Babu. In an article in the 
April number of the Asiatic (Quarterly Review 
(1887), however, he says: “I would only say 
that, in my opinion, almost the entire judicial 
service might be made over to Native judges, 
reserving criminal powers to the magistrate of 
the District, and a certain proportion of English 
judges being retained on the benches of the 
High Courts to preserve continuity in the 
treatment of cases, and a high standard of judi¬ 
cial work. * * * * 
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“ The gross and universal perjury of the 
Courts, the like of which is not to be found in 
Native States, where primd facie the oppression 
of the ruler should have encouraged falsehood as 
the natural defence against tyranny, directly 
springs from the ignorance of British judges, who 
do not know whether a Native witness is telling 
the truth or a lie. The subtle and, to a Native 
judge, the unmistakable signs of truth or untruth 
in the demeanour and voice of the witness and 
in the manner and matter of his evidence, are 
unnoticed by the European, whose mastery of 
the vernacular is incomplete and who, in many 
cases, knows little or nothing of the social life 
and customs of the several Indian castes and 
tribes. This knowledge, which is worth far 
more than many of the subjects in the competi¬ 
tive examination, is becoming more rare every 
day. The further the suit is removed from the 
Native magistrate, the more complete is the 
fiasco.’ 5 It cannot be denied that these observa¬ 
tions of Sir Lepel Griffin have a great deal of 
truth in them. Considerations of efficiency thus 
affect the question of recruitment to the judicial 
service in a greater degree than even that 
to the executive portion. The Association 
confesses that it is not easy to suggest a system 
which could be theoretically free from all 
objections. 

ix.—The Association beg to suggest the 
following scheme as one meeting the requirements 
of principle and efficiency with the least impair¬ 
ment. They think that the recruitment to the 
judicial posts of the Civil Service should be 
accomplished in three ways :— 

(a) The present Subordinat Judiciary com¬ 
posed of Subordinate Judges of different grades 
should be enlarged and strengthened. It deals, at 
present, with Civil work only. To that should be 
added Criminal work, at present done by revenue 
officers: the Mamlatdar, the Deputy Collector, 
the Assistant Collector and the District Collector 
and Magistrate. This would have the additional 
advantage of solving the problem of the separa¬ 
tion of judicial and executive functions, pro¬ 
nounced by Lord Dufferin to be “ a counsel of 
perfection. 5 ’ It may be stated that when in 
famine time, Criminal work was assigned to 
Subordinate Judges, they acquitted themselves 
most satisfactorily. The cost would not be un¬ 
duly heavy, as the burden on revenue officers 
being lightened, their number can be decreased. 


and the number of the Subordinate Judges 
correspondingly increased. 

The recruitment to the Subordinate Judiciary 
thus constituted should be by a competitive 
examination to which all graduates of Universities 
holding the degree of Bachelor of Laws (which 
includes the degree of B.A.) and having been 
in practice for three years should be eligible. 
One-third of the higher judicial posts should be 
assigned to the members of the Subordinate 
Judiciary thus created, as they rise to the higher 
grades. They would then possess the qualifica¬ 
tions of experience and practice, with a competent 
knowledge of Law. 

(5) The Association are of opinion that one- 
third of the recruitment should take place from 
the body of legal practitioners—barristers and 
advocates, Indian and English, who have 
practised for not less than five years in the 
Indian Courts. The appointment should be made 
on the recommendation of the Judges of the 
different High Courts. Though this mode of 
recruitment does not altogether avoid the evil of 
favouritism, still it will be confined within a very 
narrow limit, in which a general average of merit 
and qualification will be ensured, as a call to the 
Bar guarantees legal attainments, while a practice 
of no less than five years will add experience to 
them. 

(c) The remaining one-third should remain 
with the Civil Service as at present. It should 
be, however, provided that the probationary 
period of successful candidates in the competitive 
examination should be increased from two to 
three years, during a portion of which they should 
enter a Barrister’s chambers approved by the 
Secretary of State and attend Courts with him. 
This training would be useful to all Civil 
Servants, executive and judicial, for it will, to , 
some extent at least, tend to impart to them the 
power of appreciating evidence, which, according 
to a recent utterance of Lord Morley, is the great 
need of all men of education and culture. 

It is scarcely needful to add that if the above 
proposals 'for the recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service were adopted the Provincial Service 
should cease to exist and the listed posts should 
revert to the main stock. There was no keener 
disappointment in Native India than when the 
last Public Service Commission, which had 
raised high hopes, ended with recommending a 
Provincial Service, in its very nature stamped 
as inferior. 


Sir Phebozeshah M. Mehta, called and examined. 


8137L {Chairman) Are you a member of 
the Legislative Council of Bombay ?—Yes, I have 
been a member for twenty-five years. 

81372. Can you tell us what your connection 
is with the University ?—I have been a Fellow of 
the University for the last 40 years. I am a 
Syndic in Law and Dean in Arts and Law. At 
present I am Dean in Law and Syndic in Law. 

31378. You have put in a Memorandum on 
behalf of the Bombay Presidency Association, and 
therefore we may take it, I suppose, that the views 
embodied in this Memorandum represent the views 
of the Association as well as your own ?—Yes, 
they do, as well as my own. 

31374. When you say they represent the 
views of the Association, do you mean that they 
h 495—78 


represent those views through the medium of a 
Committee or through the medium of assent by 
the whole body of members?—It is both. There 
is a governing body of the Association which is 
called the Council of the Association, and the 
Association has discussed this question for the last 
thirty years, taking into account its predecessors, 
the Bombay Association and the Bombay Branch 
of. the East Indian Association, and they have had 
discussions in Council and in general meetings of 
the Association, and public meetings have been 
held by the Association, and on all those occasions 
they pronounced themselves in favour of the views 
which are now set forth. 

31375. Can you tell us what are the objects 
for which the Bombay Presidency Association has 
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been formed ?—It was formed for the purpose of 
advancing the political welfare of the people of 
this Presidency based upon unswerving loyalty to 
the British Crown, and to employ all constitutional 
methods for the purpose of advancing and pro¬ 
moting their welfare. 

31376. Can you tell me approximately what 
its numbers are ?—About 300. 

31377. On the question of recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service the Association is in favour of 
simultaneous examinations ?—Yes, and has always 
been so. 

31378. With a two years’ probationary course 
in England for all successful candidates ?—Yes. 

31379. Are you in favour of the maintenance 
of a strong European element in the Administra¬ 
tion ?—Yes, but I would rather put it, on the 
full admixture of both the English and the Indian 
element. I should like the Civil Service to be 
composed of a strong admixture of both the 
English and the Indian element. 

31380. By the word e admixture ’ do you suggest 
a preference in number for either ?—No. 

31381. Can you say that, if simultadeons 
examinations were allowed no event could occur 
which would reduce the European admixture to a 
negligible quantity ?—Not for many years to 
come. 

31382. That is your anticipation and predic¬ 
tion ?—My strong anticipation and prediction. 

3(383. But it could only be a prediction?— 
Of course, a prediction which is arrived at from 
history and from the knowledge of existing circum¬ 
stances and their tendency. 

31384. When you say arrived at from History 
and the knowledge of existing circumstances and 
their tendency, what do you exactly mem ?—We 
must judge from the past and the present: we 
must take the trend of events as they have been 
in the immediate past and in the present and 
say what we think will be the continuation of that 
tendency in future. 

31385. You see nothing in those tendencies 
to suggest to you that under a system of open 
competition in the two countries the number of 
successful candidates in India would exceed to an 
appreciable extent the number of successful 
candidates in England ?—For a very long series 
of years, no. 

81386. Can you tell us on what grounds you 
object to the alternative proposal which has been 
made to us of an examination in India with a limit 
in that examination to the number of posts to be 
granted to Indians ?—That would be opposed to all 
the pledges and the policy which has been laid 
down in regard to British rale in India, and that 
I consider a very serious circumstance indeed. 

31387. You are assuming, perhaps, that by the 
introduction of an Indian Examination the exam¬ 
ination in England would be closed to Indians ? 
No, I am not. 

31S88. W hy do you say that to give an addi¬ 
tional opportunity to the one already offered 
would be in contravention of former Proclamations 
and Statutes ?—Because, the opportunity given to 
enter for the examination in England is really not 
an equal opportunity. 

31389. Is not really an equal opportunity 
because of the disabilities and difficulties which an 
Indian experiences in going to England ?_Yes. 


31390. It is on that account that you say that 
the existing system is in direct contravention ?— 
Yes. 

31391. But would you say that to graft on 
to the existing system in India additional facilities 
for Indians would contravene the Proclamations 
and Statutes more than the existing system, 
according to your opinion, does ?—Not, if the 
facilities are of the same character, that is b 7 
competitive examination Otherwise, unless equal 
facilities are developed for Indians as for English¬ 
men both the letter and the spirit of the pledges 
would be contravened. 

31392. The letter and the spirit are contravened 
in the present ease only by the fact that thousands 
of miles intervene between India and England ?— 
Yes. 

31393. There is no other way in which the 
spirit is contravened ?—But that is a very great 
difficulty, indeed. 

31394. What I want to elicit from you is why 
you should say that the Proclamation would be 
further contravened, if further facilities were given 
for the admission of a limited number of Indians by 
means of an examination in India ?—It at once 
brings out the difference in the treatment of Eng¬ 
lishmen and Indians. Unless the limits are fixed 
in equal numbers the difference in the proportions 
at once marks a difference between Englishmen 
and Indians, and that I say is contrary to the 
letter and the spirit of the pledges that have been 
given. 

31395. Which would you sooner have, the 
principle, as it stands now subject to its physical 
difficulties, or further facilities given in the direc¬ 
tion of offering to a limited number of Indians an 
opportunity of entering the Civil Service through 
an examination in India ?—I have the strongest 
objection to that latter alternative on the ground 
which I have stated. 

31396. Have you any views with regard to the 
age at which civilians should pass the examina¬ 
tion ?—No, I have not dealt with the question of 
age; I thought that was somewhat of a minor 
point. But, I have very strong views, and the 
Association had very strong views, about the 
limiting of age. They have always fought agunst 
the age being too low ; they think that the ace 
should be at least 22 to 24. 

31397. The present age?—Yes. 

31398. They would not desire to see that 
changed ?—No; it may be profitably increase ! by 
a year or so, but they are opposed to any reduc¬ 
tion of those limits. 

31399. If it were to be shown that a more 
efficient European staff could be produced by 
examination at an earlier age, would you be prepared 
to modify that view ?—I have always held that 
there are not only objections with regard to the 
recruitment of efficient men, but with regard to 
young civilians coming out to exercise the powers 
they have to exercise at too early an age ; that has 
been one of my strongest objections against a 
reduction, not simply the efficiency of recruitment 
but the fact that nothing is harder, both for the 
people and the officers, than that they should be 
placed at too early au age in the responsible posi¬ 
tions which they have to occupy and in the exercise 
of power which is vested in them at that a»e. 

31400. Do you regard 25 as too young?_I 

will not say too young, but just about the proper 
age to begin. 
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31401. You do not agree with those who hold 
the view that 25 is already too old ?—No. 

31402. That it is much better to get a young 
man in early wheu he is more flexible and can 
assimilate himself to the conditions of the people 
better ?—Twenty-five is a flexible age as we know 
from our own experience of ourselves. 

31403. Some people of twenty-five think that 
they have their views already formed ?—I quite 
accept that, that young people may think they are 
quite formed and perfect. 

31404. Have you any proposals to make other 
than those contained in your Memorandum as 
regards the curriculum for the two years’ proba¬ 
tionary course ?—I have no very strong views on 
that subject. 

31405. You want an additional training in 
Law ?—It is very necessary. 

31406. But you are not prepared to make any 
further statement on that point ?—No. 

31407. Have you any views as regards the place 
where the probationers should go in England, to an 
approved University or anywhere else ?—I think 
arrangements should be made for his profitably 
employing the time either by sending him for a 
greater portion of the time to a University or by 
some other arrangement. Those are matters of 
detail which must be worked out separately. 

31403. In the argument which you use in 
favour of simultaneous examination there arc one 
or two remarks which I should like you to elaborate 
a little more, if you will. In the third paragraph 
of the Memorandum it is said : “ The Association 
further begs to point out that when it is said that 
Englishmen alone can maintain Indian administra¬ 
tion on English lines, the fact is that Englishmen 
in India are generally strictly opposed to follow 
English lines in Indian administration The 
Revenue administration is largely not based on 
English lines.” What do you mean exactly by 
that ?— I very emphatically say so. First of all, 
the whole Revenue administration—and I am 
speaking more of the Bombay Presidency than 
any other—is based on the agglomeration of all 
sorts of duties in the Revenue officers, as has been 
Eaid explicitly, on Oriental lines, following the 
example of the old Oriental despots, who combined 
in themselves the power of settling the assessment 
and sitting in judgment. As your Lordship 
knows, a Revenue officer not only assesses and 
collects the revenue, but sits in judgment on all 
questions that can be raised in connection with it. 
He is the Court that decides all disputed questions 
about it, both original and ultimately in appeal. 
That, I say, is an Oriental notion from the old days. 

31409. I suppose there is a very definite line 
of appeal and of revision in all these matters ?— 
To Revenue officers only. The jurisdiction of the 
Civil Courts has been absolutely excluded by Law 
in all these Revenue matters. 

31410. Would you suggest that in these 
matters of Revenue, which are really matters of 
taxation, all questions in dispute should come under 
litigation through the Courts ?—Just as in Ireland, 
to Courts specially appointed for the purpose of 
determining those questions. 

31411. Such a line of action as regards taxa¬ 
tion certainly is not followed in England ? — 
Taxation is somewhat different from the assessment 
and c Election of Land Revenue, because there are 
many questions of land tenures which have to be 
decided in connection with them. I have always 
held that it would be beneficial to all parties, both 


to the Government which suffers the opprobrium, 
cast upon them, and to the Ryots, that special 
agricultural Courts should be instituted for the 
purpose of deciding these Revenue disputes between 
the Government and the cultivator. 

31412, Would it not tend to an undue increase 
in litigation without any effective results?—This 
cry of undue litigation has been worked a little 
too hard. There is litigation on these matters in 
every country in the world. 

31413. In a degree ?—Yes, but I have always 
understood that in Scotland, for instance, they will 
fight about every inch of land, and if they are 
advised not to do so, as I believe is pointed out in 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel of Guy Mannering , they 
would be dissatisfied if they could not go into a 
Court of Law. 

31414. But, if they were given more power 
they would fight all the more, would they not ?—• 
It is human nature. 

31415. If you allow full range to human 
nature, would you get any better administration ?— 
It would produce contentment, which I consider 
is one very great aim. 

31416. Would you like to allow litigation full 
scope in order to produce this contentment ?—I 
have strongly held that. 

31417. There is one further question I wish 
to ask in connection with the same paragraph. 
You say: “ They are always contending that 
Criminal Justice should be administered in a 
rough-and-ready way by Executive officers without 
the safeguard of Judicial procedure and Rules of 
evidence; ” but is that the ease ? Is it the case 
that the Executive officer iu his magisterial work 
carries o,nt his responsible functions without the 
safeguard of Judicial procedure and Rules of 
evidence ?—I do not say that he does do it, but he 
rebels against being obliged to do it. I say he 
is always wanting to have the power to do it. 

31418. Does he not have to carry out his 
work, as a matter of fact, under an extremely 
strict code of Rules ?—Absolutely so. 

31419. Provided, he does that, and I suppose 
there is the machinery to see that he does do it, 
that is an important point, is it not ?-—My meaning 
is that they are obliged to do it because the Law 
strictly obliges them to carry out those things. 
But Revenue and Executive officers have always 
contended that these Rules of evidence are too 
onerous, that they are not fit for a country like 
India. That is a contention you will find re¬ 
peatedly urged by Executive officers, who say the 
Rules must be done away with and that they 
must be allowed to judge as practical men how to 
deal out justice. 

31420. Have you any evidence to show that 
such contentions have successfully been put into 
operation by these officers in contravention of their 
instructions ?—No, I do not say they do, because 
they would be hauled up by the High Court. 
But, still all the tendency is to require absolute 
power in that respect. 

31421. They are very completely under the 
control of the High Court, are they not?—Yes, 
ultimately, they are under the High Court, but 
not in the first instance. 

31422. You propose recruitment to the Judicial 
Branch by three channels ?—Yes. 

31423. You wish a third assigned to the 
Provincial Service, a third to the Bar, and the 
remaining third to the Civil Service ?—Yes. 
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31424. Do you think that Judicial officers 
recruited in these different ways would be regarded, 
both within the Service and by the general 
public, as of equal status ?—I think so, because 
they would all have very good qualifications for 
the performance of Judicial work. All the three 
in their way would possess exceedingly good 
qualifications for Judicial work. 

31425. So that in appointments to the Judiciary 
you do not altogether carry out the principle 
which you were contending for, when you answered 
my questions on the subject of an examination in 
India ?—I pointed this out in my Memorandum. 

81426. Where do you see any great differ¬ 
ence ?—There is a very great difference, because 
in all the three cases there is the preparatory 
qualification. The Subordinate Judiciary, as I 
call it, would begin with a competitive examina¬ 
tion after having qualified themselves by legal 
University degrees. What I propose is that the 
posts for the Subordinate Judicial Service should 
be recruited from people who have passed the 
LL.B. degree, which includes, in our Presidency 
and I believe everywhere else, the degree of 
general culture, B.A., as they have to take that 
before they go in for the legal degree. Therefore, 
in the first instance a certain proportion of qualifi¬ 
cations is ensured. Then comes the competitive 
examination for entrance into the Subordinate 
Judicial Service. Then they work in that Service, 
and as they rise they get transferred into the 
higher Service. 

81427. By another competitive examination ?-— 
No, because I think they have sufficiently gone 
through the preparation. 

31428. By selection?—Not by selection. In 
the first instance it is by open competition. 

31429. But in the final recruitment ?—Selec¬ 
tion under the guidance of the High Court. The 
appointments should be made from the higher 
posts of the Subordinate judiciary on the recom¬ 
mendations of the High Court, who have had 
opportunities of watching their work. 

31430. So that, you finally have to fall back on 
the system of selection which you deprecate so 
much?—Yes, but to a very limited extent. 
Nothing can be perfect in this world. We must 
avoid it, however, as much as possible. 

31431. I do not quite see why you raise such a 
very strong objection in the case of the examination 
and do not, raise it here ?—Because, in that one 
ease, it marks out a difference between the two 
classes of candidates, which is a thing which has 
really to be looked at very seriously. 

81482. One of the tests now of getting into 
the Provincial Service is a degree, is it not ?—Yes, 
with regard to the Subordinate Judicial Service. 

31433. I suppose, you would be prepared in 
these circumstances to modify the remark you 
make in your Memorandum where you say : “ In 
this Presidency a College education and an Univer¬ 
sity degree appear to be regarded as positive dis¬ 
qualifications for selection " ?—Yes. But, what 
you read out is a quotation from Dr. Wordsworth's 
article. 

81434. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Supposing, 
the Secretary of State said that he would continue 
the open competition at Home, as it stands now, 
but, that in order to give Indians a better chance 
he would supplement the number of Indians who 
passed in the competitive examination by a local 
system of recruitment in India to make it up to 


one-third of the members of the Civil Service. By 
that means he would be putting no limit on the 
number of Indians that passed in the open compe¬ 
tition at Home, but would only be supplementing 
the number of those who passed. Do you think 
that would be contrary to any statute ?—It is 
contrary in letter and spirit to the pledges that 
have been given. 

31435. It wculd be placing the Englishman 
rather under a disability instead of the Indian ?— 
I do not mean that. It would be the Indian who 
would be placed under the disability. £ 

31436. How so more than he is now?—At 
present the disability is as near complete as 
possible. 

31437. You think the present system is con¬ 
trary to the statute ?—I say so most distinctly. 
All my answers are based upon that. 

31438. You would think an order of the sort, 
I refer to, would in some degree alleviate that 
disability from which you suffer now ?—In a sense 
it would alleviate it, but it would make the distinc¬ 
tion and difference which it is most important to 
avoid more marked than ever if it were done at 
this stage. 

81439. You say in the fourth paragraph of 
the Memorandum : “ If, however, what is meant 
by administration on English lines is the applica¬ 
tion of principles deduced from the most advanced, 
education and culture and the progressive ex¬ 
perience derived from all ages and climes, then 
English education will qualify Indians to apply 
them to Indian administration under the guiding 
statesmanship of England as well as, perhaps 
better than, Englishmen hampered by the bias 
and prejudices engendered by belonging to the 
ruling race." When you refer to the guiding 
statesmanship of England, do you mean the states¬ 
manship in England or of Englishmen in this 
country ?—In England: the Houses of Parliament 
and the Secretary of State. 

31440. I should understand from your remark 
that in your, opinion it is far better that the 
English should clear out of the country at once ?— 
Not a bit of it; I have been one of the most 
staunch advocates of the continuance of British 
rule in India. 

31441. But, you say, that English education in. 
India will qualify Indians to rule this country as 
well as, and perhaps a great deal better than, 
Englishmen who have considerable prejudices; and 
therefore the sooner Englishmen leave the country 
the better according to this ?—That does not at all 
follow from what I say. 

31442. You do not think it does?—It does 
not. 

31443. I should say from reading the para¬ 
graph that it did ?—I do not see that at all. 

31444. When you say in the Memorandum 
“ In this Presidency a College education and a 
University degree appear to be regarded as positive 
disqualifications for selection," I understand that 
remark to be really a quotation from a letter 
written by Dr. Wordsworth in 1870 ?—Yes. 

31445. That has completely altered now?— 
The feeling has not altered. It is a curious thing 
that very good men and very good civilians, in 
whom you find some good and great qualities, have 
a rooted dislike to an educated Indian. I once 
pointed it out in the Bombay Legislative Council,, 
even against such a distinguished gentleman as Sir 
Frederic Lely. 
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31446. Your opinion now is that, with very few 
exceptions, every civilian has a serious prejudice 
and a great dislike to the educated Indian ?—I 
beg you not to put it in that sweeping manner. 
It is not every civilian with few exceptions. 
"What I have observed in the course of a very loDg 
and active life, in which I have mixed with Indians 
and Europeans very largely, is that there is an 
unfortunate circumstance that forces itself on 
your mind, namely, that somehow or other there is 
a rooted dislike to the educated Indian in the average 
civilian. 

31447. The average civilian has a rooted dis¬ 
like to the educated Indian ?—Yes. 

31448. As you put it here : *' The discon¬ 
tented B.A. has been and still is the cherished 
lete noir of most Anglo-Indians n ?—Yes. 

81449. That is not only your opinion but that 
is the opinion of the Bombay Presidency Associa¬ 
tion ?—Yes, it is. I may mention that I do not 
base it simply upon what I have seen, but on the 
declarations of responsible Indian offioials and 
Anglo-Indian officials. 

31460. Who ?—Sir Charles Crosthwaite, in 
a Convocational Address which he gave just before 
his departure from India, frankly pointed out that 
there w ere. difficulties in the way of putting Indians 
in the Service, and he distinctly admitted that it is 
for the purpose of keeping out the discontented 
B.A. 

31451. I do not follow you. Do you mean 
to say that Sir Charles Crosthwaite said in a 
Convocational Address that the average civilian 
had an intense dislike to the educated Indian ?— 
Not in those words, but he distinctly and frankly 
admitted that obstacles were put in the way of 
higher education for the purpose of keeping out the 
discontented B.A. 

81462. By whom ?—By Government, that 
the Government policy put obstacles in the way 
of the promotion of higher education because they 
did not want the discontented B.A. together in 
numbers. 

31453. That is quite a different thing. We 
none of us want the discontended B.A. in 
numbers: I do not suppose any of us want 
that ?—I do, because I mean by the word discon¬ 
tented something different from what is under¬ 
stood by average Anglo-Indians. 

31464. But, that is a very different statement 
from saying that the average civilian has an 
intense dislike to the educated Indian and that the 
B.A. is the cherished lete noir of most of them?— 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s statement does not go 
up to that point. We have together a great 
many other statements and personal, knowledge 
and experience. My personal knowledge and 
experience for forty years in public life has con¬ 
firmed me in this belief, and I deplore it, as I said 
in the Legislative Council. 

31455. Do not you think that possibly, if you 
brought out the civilian at a younger age, he 
might get over this spirit of intense dislike of the 
educated Indian ?—The difficulty in the way would 
be the Anglo-Indian surroundings among which 
he must be. He catches the tendency of the 
society in which he is most involved. 

81456. But you do not think the fact that the 
Englishman comes out at 26 or 25 with a Univer¬ 
sity training in England, which has made him 
Somewhat prejudiced, has anything to do with 
this intense dislike of the educated Indian ?—I do 
not think so. He acquires it when he comes to 
this country under the conditions in which he 
lives. 


31457. You do not think that bringing him out 
younger would do any good ?—I do not think so. 

31458. You say in your Memorandum : “ This 
Association firmly believes that no person can 
make a really efficient Judicial officer without com¬ 
bining a sound knowledge of the principles of Law 
with the power of appreciating evidence which 
only comes from legal practice in legal tribunals/’ 
Therefore you think that no civilian who comes 
out and becomes a Judge can be a really efficient 
Judicial officer?—Very much so, except that 
things might be modified if he passed his proba¬ 
tionary period in Chambers and in English 
Courts. 

314.59. As he has not done that hitherto 
I may take it you think no civilian now can 
become an efficient J udicial officer ?—Not in the 
perfect sense of the word, but, of course, there are 
exceptions ; there are men of exceptional talent. 

31460. You would admit that in the last thirty 
years you have had two most remarkably distin¬ 
guished Judges in your own Court in Bombay ?—- 
I can give other instances, Sir Maxwell Melville 
and Sir Raymond West, but those are exceptional 
men altogether. 

81461. There have been two or three men in 
the Madras High Court and two or three men in 
the Calcutta High Court who were civilians who 
have done honour to the profession, men like 
Mr. Justice Holloway and Mr. Prinsep, but you 
say they are exceptional men ?—Exceptional men 
altogether. 

31462. And you think that the average Judge 
in the Civil Service is not an efficient Judicial 
Officer ?—Because, he cannot appreciate evidence as 
well as a Judge should do. That is an opinion 
which I have formed after long acquaintance with 
Judicial Courts of all grades. 

31463, The High Court Judges who have 
been here have told us that one point about the 
Civilian Judge is that he is a direct appreeiator of 
facts in regard to his cases, but that is not the 
view which you take ?■—No, and other Judges of 
the High Court have not taken that view. Sir 
Charles Sergeant said, before the last Public Service 
Commission, that Native Judges were far superior to 
District Judges in appreciating evidence. That was 
the experience of a Chief Justice who presided over 
the Bombay High Court for several years with 
great distinction. He was reputed to be a judge 
of severe impartiality and independence of 
character. 

31464. Further on, in your Memorandum you 
say: “The recruitment to the Subordinate Judi¬ 
ciary thus constituted should be by a competitive 
examination to which all graduates of Universities 
holding the degree of Bachelor of Laws (which 
includes the degree of B.A.) and having been in 
practice for three years should be eligible/’ How 
would you define practice there ?—In a general 
way. They must bring certificates of having 
attended Courts. 

31465. At what age would you now hold this 
examination ?—-The Bachelor of Laws cannot be 
acquired before a man is 21 or 22, if he does not 
fail at any examination. If after that he attends 
Courts for about three years it will bring him up 
to the age of 25 or 26. 

31466. Can he get his certificate as a practis¬ 
ing Barrister at once after passing his LL.B., and 
become a practising Pleader immediately after 
taking the degree ?—Yes. 

3L467. There is no period of apprenticeship 
necessary, as it were ?—No. 
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3146s. He would be about twenty-five 
then ?—-Or 26 ; 25 would be the earliest age at 
which he could doit. 

81469. Do you think you could get the best 
men to go in for this examination ?—I think so, 
there is such a demand for these places. 

81470. You would not reserve any of these • 
appointments for English Barristers ?—They will 
come iu in the second-class. 

•31471. By nomination?—As men who have 
practised in the Courts, Barristers and Advocates 
who have practised in Court for five years. 

31472. You would include the Barristers from 
England in them ? —Yes, who have practised in 
Indian Courts. 

31473. Would they have a knowledge of the 
vernacular suitable to allow them to act as efficient 
Judges ?—If they ever intended to go in for 
appointments of that character 1 think they would 
take care to qualify themselves by a knowledge of 
some of the vernaculars. 

31474. You say: “It is scarcely needful to 
add that if the above proposals for the recruitment 
of the Indian Civil Service were adopted the 
Provincial Service should cease to exist/’ What 
are you going to replace it by ?—I meant only the 
listed pests in the Provincial Service. 

31475. Do not you think that would take 
away a great many prizes from the Provincial 
Service which now go a great way to making it a 
desirable Service?—It will take away some. 

81476. Do not you think the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice will suffer very much in consequence ?—The 
men who enter the Service may lose in one direc¬ 
tion but will gain in another. 

31477. How will they gain?-—By being put 
into the Subordinate Judicial Service from which 
they can rise up to the highest Judicial posts. 

81478. I am talking of the Provincial Execu¬ 
tive Service. Are you going to abolish the 
Provincial Executive Service ?—Yes, take away 
the listed posts from them. 

81479. How will they benefit ?—-They will 
not benefit, because they have not the high quali¬ 
fications which other people will possess. 

81480. But the fact that they have listed 
posts to look forward to is a great attraction to the 
Provincial Service ?—Yes, but they are very scarce 
and at a very great distance. 

31481. It may be so in Bombay, but not in 
other places. It is one-sixth of the appointments 
almost ?—Not in Bombay. 

31482. Supposing, we increase the number of 
listed posts, would not that add considerably to the 
attractions of the Provincial Service ?—Certainly 
it would, but it has never been done up to now. 

314^3. Do not you think it is of importance 
to keep up the popularity of the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. I think the class of men who will 
go into the Provincial Service will not be dissatis¬ 
fied if they do not get to the higher posts. It is 
distinctly an inferior class of people who resort to 
the Provincial Executive Service. 

31484. You think a distinctly inferior class of 
people resort now to the Provincial Executive 
Service ?—Yes. 

81485. Do not you think that if we had 
simultaneous examinations in this country very 
much the same class of men would go in for them 
as go in for the Provincial Service now ?—No; you 
will get a very much better class of people. 

31486. Is not the Provincial Service recruited 
from B.A.’s and B.L.’s now ?—Partly. 


31487. To a great extent, is it not ?—There 
has been a larger infusion of B.A.’s in recent 
times. 

314S8. Do not you think those men would 
have a very good chance at the simultaneous 
examination ?—Then they will go in for it. 

31489. Is there any reason to suppose that a 
different class will go up for the simultaneous 
than goes up for the Provincial Service ?—Yes, 
because all the best men who are graduates will 
strive for the higher Service. 

31490. Do not they go in for the Provincial 
Service now ?—Not to a large extent. 

31491. Where do they go?—Into different 
things altogether. That is why the profession of 
Law is so attractive. 

31492. You think the best men now go in for 
Law and not the Provincial Service ?—Yes, 
because there the prizes are much higher. 

31493. {Mr. Fisher.) Has your Association 
ever appointed a Committee to study the educa¬ 
tional side of the Civil Service problem ?—No. 

31494. You do not present to us any recom¬ 
mendations with regard to the subjects to be 
offered for the open competitive examination ?—- 
No. What we think is that the question of the 
subjects would have to be reconsidered from time 
to time, and that is why we have not gone into 
the details of the educational syllabus. 

31495. You are aware that the present system 
of education has been devised in order to obtain 
the best available English brains for the Indian 
Service ?—I suppose so. 

31496. That is to say, that the system of 
examination as we have it now was not constructed 
with a view to Indians but with a view to English¬ 
men ?—Yes, but I maintain that a system of broad 
liberal education which is good for Englishmen is 
also good for Indians. 

31497. You do not think Indians should be 
encouraged specially to develop au acquaintance 
with the classical languages and literature of the 
East ?—Yes, I think they should be encouraged to 
do so as a part of a liberal English education. 

31498. A liberal Indian education ?—No, a 
liberal English education. We have learned to 
appreciate our own classical languages, Sanskrit 
and Arabic, in consequence of the impetus which 
has been given to us by English education. 

81499. My question was a little different. I 
wish to know whether yon would like to see 
Indians who come up for the open competitive 
examination in England offer Arabic, Sanskrit, 
Persian, and the languages and literatures of the 
East?—They should be given opportunities of 
taking them up, and English people should also be 
encouraged to take them up, because nothing will 
be a greater softener of their acerbities as much 
as a knowledge of the great classical languages of 
the East. 

31500. But, you are aware that a liberal 
education in England is at present very largely 
based upon the classical languages of Rome and 
Greece ?—Yes. 

31501. And to that extent therefore the 
ordinary liberal education of the young English¬ 
man necessarily is different from the ordinary 
liberal education of the young Indian ?—To that 
extent, because there is a greater preponderance of 
Latin and Greek than in the case of Indians. 

31502. If you are desirous to obtain for the 
Service of Inlia the best Indian ability, would uot 
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it be reasonable to devise a scheme of education 
which should give a very large place to the 
classical languages of the East as well as to 
English literature and that amount of Western 
-culture which an educated young Indian might 
reasonably be expected to absorb ?—Yes, I quite 
agree with you, except that I do not think too 
much prominence should be given in the first 
instance to the classical languages of India. The 
matter can be so arranged that some can take 
.the classical languages of Europe and some the 
classical languages of the East. I have a great 
veneration for the culture which can be imparted 
by a study of Latin and Greek. I know that 
Greek is now going out even in the English 
Udiversities, that there is an attempt not to make 
it compulsory, but still I have a great reverence 
for the culture founded upon Latin and Greek 
literature and history. 

31503. Is not real equality between Indians 
and Englishmen attained if you provide for Indians 
a scheme of eduoation calculated to bring the best 
Indians to the front, and for Englishmen also a 
scheme of examination calculated to bring the best 
Englishmen to the front ?—No, I do not think 
so. I think you can devise one system of 
education which would meet the requirements of 
both Englishmen and Indians. 

31504. In spite of the fact that the early edu¬ 
cation of the Indian boy and of the English boy 
is necessarily so divergent ? —Divergent only in 
the matter of the classical languages, because all 
the other subjects are equally important to Indians 
and to Englishmen. 

31505. It has been submitted to us that if 
simultaneous examinations were established a 
young Indian 13.A. would be well advised not to 
go in for the M.A. course at all, because the M.A. 
course at the Indian Universities is a course in one 
subject only, whereas in order to succeed in the 
competitive examination it will be necessary for 
the candidate to have studied three subjects. 
Therefore if you had simultaneous examination no 
able Indian boy would go in for the M.A. degree, 
with the result, I take it, that the value of the 
M.A. degree would be instantly depreciated. On 
the other hand, it lias b en pointed out to us that 
an Oxford man who has taken his Oxford degree 
in classics can get into the Indian Civil Service 
without any trouble. That is to say, you have an 
examination which is accurately adjusted to the 
English University ourse but which is far 
divergent from your Indian course. Will not it 
therefore damage Indian education if you force 
all your ablest boys to go in for that examina¬ 
tion?—We can alter our University courses here. 
You have assumed that the M.A. takes up only 
one subject, but it need not necessarily be so for 
-all time. We have been changing our courses 
over and over again. There is nothing to prevent 
us from adjusting our courses to new and rising 
requirements. 

31506. You think that the introduction of 
. simultaneous examinations will lead to the adjust¬ 
ment of the University courses in India to a 
scheme of examination which has been specially 
devise 1 for Englishmen in England?—To some 
extent it will, but that will not be a harmful 
extent. 

315u7. You are aware that if you did that 
the coarse of educational history in India would 
-diverge completely from the oourse of educational 
ihistory in England, because whereas in England 


the competitive examination has been adjusted to 
the University courses, in India the University 
courses would be adjusted to the competitive 
examination ?—There will be no harm ; the result 
will be the same. 

31508. Are you aware that in Oxford and in 
Cambridge the existence of this competitive 
examination is by some regarded as an educational 
evil?—'Various opinions are formed with regard to 
the subject; sometimes one reads one thing and 
sometimes another. A thing is altered in a very 
short time and another is taken up. The Old 
Universities are themselves in a state of conflicting 
opinion about these questions. 

31509. There is, of course, a divergence of 
opinion, hut, I think, the general sense is that there 
is an evil in the competitive examination which 
can be remedied if the competitive examination is 
adjusted pretty closely to the University courses?— 
I would not venture into a discussion of these 
matters founded upon a close knowledge of 
University requirements in England. 

31510. But, you would admit that the 
educational interests of India are far more 
important than the question as to whether India 
gets five, six, ten, or fifteen more members into 
the Indian Civil Service ?—They do not conflict, 
and could not except by a miracle. 

31511. But you would admit it if by a 
miracle they did conflict ?—We do not live in ths 
days of miracles. 

31512. But if by a miracle, assuming miracles 
to exist in India, the interests of educational 
advance in India conflicted with the admission to 
simultaneous examinations of a greater number of 
candidates, would you not say that the educational 
question was really mare important ?—-I would say 
“ Yes ” to your question but for another consider¬ 
ation, which is that the introduction of simul¬ 
taneous examinations will da great good in 
connection with the contentment of the people, in 
their realising that British rule does not stamp 
them as an inferior people only to be ruled. That 
is a great gain. 

31513. I gather from your answer that the 
question has been rather treated in India as a 
political question more than as an educational 
question ?—A political question as well as a 
question of efficiency of administration. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

31514. {Mr. Macdonald.) I should like to take 
you back to the point where my colleague 
Mr. Fisher left you at with reference to exam¬ 
inations and University curricula. Have you beard 
that within recent years our two old Universities, 
and Oxford iu particular, have been influencing all 
our public examinations so that they may fit in 
with their work ?—I have heard that. 

31515. And you heard Mr. Fisher say that 
the examination for the Indian Civil Service has 
been designed sa that it fits in with the Oxford 
curriculum ?—Yes. 

31516. If you had a simultaneous examination 
here upon the same line, the influence that that 
would exercise upon Indian education would be, 
would it not, to make it the same as the Oxford 
curriculum ?—Very much so. 

31517. So that, if you are going to follow the 
advice of people who want the Universities to adapt 
themselves to Oxford you could not da better than 
come under the influence of simultaneous exam¬ 
ination ?—Exactly. 
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31518. Would there be any other influence 
such as the promotion of post-graduate studies ? 
Take the Science part of the Indian Civil Service 
Examination. In so far as you do not provide for 
that standard of teaching now, and in so far as 
the establishment of simultaneous examinations 
are concerned, would the influence be to provide 
opportunities for post-graduate study which would 
bring your scientific tuition up to the beet English 
level?—Yes, I think it would. 

81519. Against that you have to face the fear 
of cramming. What is your view of that ?—You 
have asked a question about which I have strong 
opinions. They do not agree with the popular 
view of the thing. I am not afraid of cramming, 
as most people are. I consider that cramming 
kept within proper limits is an useful instrument 
for education. I remember reading an article in 
Fraser’8 Magazine * in which it was pointed out 
that the evil of cramming is much exaggerated, 
while, on the other hand, its benefits are not 
recognized. All education must, to a certain 
extent, depend upon cramming. Education is the 
training of the intellect, but it has another object, 
the acquisition of knowledge. I always consider 
that education consists of two things, the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge, and the training of the mind 
and intellect. To some extent the acquisition of 
knowledge does require a certain amount of 
cramming, and, so far, it is not deleterious. 

31520. Speaking as one who is closely asso¬ 
ciated with the University work in Bombay, and 
who holds certain oflicial pests in connection with 
it, you think that the real educational gain of 
simultaneous examination would be much greater 
than any disability that might come from the 
establishment of cramming ?—Yes, certainly. 

81521. With reference to the demand for 
simultaneous examination, we have been told that 
it is somewhat slackening: you do not agree 
With that ?—It has slackened in one sense. 
" Hope deferred maketh the heart sick:” We 
have been so long expecting simultaneous exam¬ 
ination, especially at the time of the last Public 
Service Commission, and we were so sanguine that 
We were really going to get something in that 
direction, that we have had a severe disappoint¬ 
ment ; and if there has been a certain amount of 
apathy following a disappointment of that sort 
you may say that the demand has slackened, but, 
really and substantially, it has not done so. 

81522. Y ou think there has been no change 
of opinion ?—There has been no change of opinion 
at all. 

31528. Again, from the educational point of 
view, what is your opinion with regard to the 

FRASER'S MAGAZINE— October 1873. 

* An immense deal of nonsense is talked about 1 cramming.’ 
No amount of cram will enable man or boy to translate at 
first sight a stiff piece of Latin or Greek into English, or to 
translate a piece of Carlyle into good Taoitean Latin, or into 
Greek in the style of Demosthenes. Differential and integral 
calculus are not things ‘ quick, sharp boys ’ can pick up a 
smattering of in a hurry. At least any crammer deserves all 
he gets » ho can show them the way to do so. A crammer can 
help a well-educated jouth to summarise and condense his 
knowledge, can teach him to answer fully yet tersely, and can 
point out a great variety of points which mnst indispensably 
he remembered, and which points a student by himself would 
be long in ascertaining. Such a ‘ crammer ’ must be an able and 
experienced man, and as such deserves an ample honorarium. 
But if it be meant that a crammer or crammers can cause a 
badly taught, superficial youth to pick up a smattering of a 
number of subjects, and thus gain a place, all we can say is, 
that we entirely disbelieve the assertion. I he rules of the 
examination are expressly framed to exclude such smatterers, 
and we believe do so. At all events we have met none of the 
class referred to among the members of the new service. 


proposal of taking Indian children of the age of 
thirteen or fourteen and sending them to 
England ?—I can only wonder that such a pro¬ 
posal should have been seriously put forward. 
In the first place, do people really think that 
parents could entertain such a proposal ? In 
the very beginning of the thing, is it possible to 
imagine that Indian parents will consent to send 
children at the age of thirteen or fourteen to 
England, even if ultimate success were assured 
so far as passing the Civil Service Examination is 
concerned ? 1 

81524. Take your own community, which is 
very liberal-minded aad less bound down by the 
conservative feelings which prevail so commonly 
here : do you think that many Parsis would send 
their children to England at that age?—They 
would never send their children by themselves. 
There is, however, this difference in the case of 
Parsis. Just now there is a little tendency among 
Parsis to take their children with themselves to 
England for their education even at that early age. 
There have been a few cases of that sort, and they 
may, to a certain extent, increase. 

31525. But those would be very wealthy 
people ?—I was just going to say that those 
would be wealthy people who can afford to stay 
in England in that way. 

31526. But taking the generality of educated 
people?—They never would consent to such a 
thing. 

31527. With reference to the question of age 
you are of opinion that a man ‘comiDg out at 
twenty-five comes out at the best time ?—At about 
the best time. 

31528. Do you also hold that the age of 
twenty to twenty-two is the best time for the 
competitive examination ?—Yes, I think it is the 
best time for the competitive examination. 

31529. Why do you put that high age for 
the competitive examination? Supposing the 
competition took place at seventeen to nineteen, 
after public school, and following upon that there 
was a training which would make them more 
expert upon Indian questions and Indian problems, 
that would bring them out not jnuch earlier than 
they are brought out now : you would get about 
the same age for coming out only a much earlier 
age for the open competitive examination. What 
would you say with regard to that ?—I did not 
consider that, because I thought a practicable 
scheme would not allow too long a time for 
training in England. That was my only reason 
for putting it the other way. 

31530. There are two sorts of Schools. There 
is. the School, the Macaulay School, the Mid- 
Victorian School, which says, give a man to a 
fairly late period in his youth a general education, 
a classical education, and so on, and then put him 
into work. And there is the other, the somewhat 
more modern and Scientific School, which says, 
take a man earlier, take his general education at 
an earlier period, and super-impose upon it a 
technical education, technical in view of the 
work which he has to do. Which Sehool would 
you associate yourself with in connection with the 
Indian Civil Service ?—The Mid-Victorian. 
Perhaps, I am old-fashioned, but I am strongly 
inclined that way. 

81531. Whilst it is quite true you may get a • 
man with more mature judgment, say, at the a»e 
of twenty-live, has not that man also settled 
much more in his habits than if he was taken two 
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or three years earlier ?—Of course he has. He 
would be less formed at the earlier age than the 
later age. But I still consider that twenty-five 
is not too late an age for further assimilation. 

31532. In so far as the English character¬ 
istics are not Indian characteristics, and tend to 
range themselves in water-tight compartments away 
from Indian characteristics, do you think that 
there is more hope for the man of twenty-two than 
for the man of twenty-five in assimilating himself 
to his circumstances?—No, for this reason. A 
young Englishman of twenty-two coming out to 
India is more impressionable to the society which 
is immediately around him, and, according to my 
notion of things, he would imbibe prejudices 
which he might not find it easy to give up: 
whereas, a man of twenty-five would not be quite 
so impressionable to the Society which surrounds 
him. 

31533. But the society which surrounded a 
man of twenty-two in India would not be purely 
English Society, would it ?—Largely ; because an 
Englishman will not mix easily with other people. 

31534. Supposing you took the precautions, 
in his probation, of course, to make him mix with 
the best Indians in the service, what would you 
say then ?—It would make no difference, though 
I am afraid it would be very difficult to take 
precautions for that purpose. 

31535. Is not a man of twenty-five much 
more likely to associate with bis own race than 
a man of twenty-two ?—I find it somewhat 
difficult to answer that question. What I was 
laying stress upon was the impressionability, which 
is of more account in these things than other 
circumstances. 

31536. Is it not the case that a man of 
twenty-five has selected whom he is going to work 
with far more definitely than a man of twenty- 
two ?—Yes. 

31537. And that, consequently, instead of a 
man of twenty-two being more likely to adopt 
purely English prejudices when he comes out here, 
a man cf twenty-five is much more likely to adopt 
English prejudices ?—It might be the one extreme 
or the other. Re might take to the one thing or 
the other. 

3153S. You referred, I think in answer to a 
question put to you by the Chairman, to Revenue 
cases which were dealt with exclusively by 
Revenue Executive Officers, Executive Officers 
acting as Judicial Officers. Would you mind 
giving us the process a little more in detail; 
what kind of ease have you iu mind ?—Any 
questions affecting the assessment and collection 
of revenue. 

315o9. Where would the dispute arise: try 
and visualize a particular case in your own 
mind ?—Shall I tell you my own case ? I have 
been involved in these cases, and I have had to go 
up twice to Government. 

31540. Supposing I was the ryot and you 
were the oppressive Executive and Revenue 
Officer ?—I do not like that position, but I will 
accept it. 

31541. Supposing yon have done something I 
object to, what should I have to do ?—I will give 
you the case of a building fine. I dispute it. 

31542. You are now representing the ryot — 
Yes. 

31543. Where would you first go to?—To 
the Mamlatd&r, and he only refers for Orders to 
the Collector. The Collector gives the Mamlatdar 
H 495—80 


certain Orders which the Mdmlatddr passes on to 
me. I am dissatisfied with it. I then make an 
application to the Collector. He passes an Order 
upon it. He sits in judgment. It is,—The 
Collector versus So and So. He states the facts 
and he passes an Order. I am dissatisfied with it., 
I appeal to the Commissioner, who, if he chooses, 
makes some inquiries into my case. He sends for 
me, and he passes a Judicial Order upon it. I am 
dissatisfied with .that. I then appeal to Govern¬ 
ment. 

31544. What do you mean by “ Govern¬ 
ment ” ?—The Executive Council. Then they 
pass whatever Order they think fit. After that 
I have no remedy. 

31545. That is the final stage ?—Ye3. 

31546. You cannot ran your appeal on to the 
regular Judiciary ?—I am prevented by law from 
doing so. 

31547. (Chairman.) What is a building 
fine ?—When any portion of agricultural land is 
used for the purpose of building a house upon it. 
The Government have discovered that it is liable 
to a special fine and a special assessment. Speak¬ 
ing of my own case, I purchased some agricultural 
land in the village of Deolali. I began to build. 
Various questions arose, and the Collector passed 
an order that I should pay a fine of Rs. 17,000. 
That was on land worth Rs. 4,000. Of course, 

I naturally appealed. 

31548. (Mr. Macdonald.) The payment down 
is a capital sura ?—Yes. And besides that there 
is the assessment. That is a question which has 
been much agitated in the Bombay Presidency. 
There is the case of Salsette where the City of 
Bombay wanted to extend but it could not extend. 
People could not get land in Salsette, which is 
only a continuation of the Island, because such 
heavy tines were inflicted when land was used for 
building purposes. These matters were keenly 
agitated in Bombay. I remember my friend, the 
late Mr. Tata, presented a strong memorial to 
Government because he wanted to extend the City 
into Salsette, This sort of thing prevails all over 
the Presidency. 

31549. (Mr. Sly.) The illustration you have 
given about the building fine arises under the Land 
Revenue Code ?—Yes. 

31550. There is a section in the Code which 
provides for the levying of fines on agricultural 
land diverted to other purposes ? —Yes. 

31551. In your case was it a dispute about a 
principle of law, or was it simply a dispute about 
the amount of the fine?—-The amount of the fine, 
and the extent of it. The building flue was 
formerly levied only with regard to the piece of 
land upon which you built. They tried to extend 
it to all the surrounding compound land which 
had been previously excluded. 

31552. Was your objection to the principle of 
the law under which this unearned increment on 
the land was secured to the Government, or was it 
simply to the amount of the fine that was levied ?— 

I did not contest the law, because I could not. 

81553. It was the amount of the fine ?— 
Necessarily. 

31554. If there had been a question as to 
whether any fine was leviable or not, that would 
have been open to trial in the Civil Court ?—No. 

81555. Not as to a dispute as to the amount of 
a fine, but as to whether any fine at all could be 
levied* under the law; could not that have been 

taken to the Civil Court ?— No. 

* 
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81556. Any question of title with regard to 
lpnd can be taken to the Court ?—Certainly, as 
between private parties. It certainly could be 
taken to a Civil Court. 

31557. I think you told us that there were 
about three hundred members of the Bombay 
Presidency Association ?—Yes. 

31558. When was the last General Meeting 
of the Association held ?—About two years ago. 

81559. About how many members attended 
it ?—About one hundred. Our members are 
scattered all over the Presidency. The three 
hundred are not people who are resident in the 
City of Bombay alone. They come from all parts 
of the Presidency, and, unless there is something 
very stirring, they generally do not find it con¬ 
venient to come down to attend the General 
Meeting. 

31560. You stated that it was managed by a 
governing body ?—Yes. 

31561. Of how many members ?—Fifty. 
31562. Was this memorandum which has been 

? ut in by you passed by the governing body ?— 
'es, certainly. 

31563. At a meeting of the governing body ?— 
Yes. Three meetings were held for settling the 
draft, and it was finally passed at a meeting of the 
Council. 

31564. About how many members wore 
present ?—At the last meeting there were a large 
number present, over twenty; I cannot, however, 
tell you the exact number. 

31565. [Mr. Gokhale.) You stated in reply 
to the Chairman that you have been in. the 
Bombay Legislative Council for twenty-five years ? 
•—Yes. I was first nominated by Lord Rcay under 
the old system when there was no election. Ever 
since the Councils Keform Bill, 1892, came into 
force, I have been a member of the Council. 

31566. Yon were also in the Viceroy's Legisla¬ 
tive Council for a number of years ?— Y es; for 
three terms. 

81567. You have represented the Bombay 
Corporation in the Bombay Legislative Council ?— 
Yes; ever since 1893. 

81568. How long have you been in the Bom¬ 
bay Corporation itself?—Forty years. I have 
been a member ever since its foundation in 1872 ; 
and before that I was on the Bench of Justices, 
which was then the Municipal organization in 
Bombay. 

31569, I take it that you advocate simulta¬ 
neous examinations because you want the equal 
association of Indians and Europeans in the Civil 
Service of this country ?—Yes. 

31570. You would have nothing less than equal 
association ?—Absolutely equal association. 

31571. And you think that such equal associa¬ 
tion cannot be secured by any other means ?—That 
is what I have long felt. 

31572. You have no fear that under a system 
of simultaneous examinations the service would be 
swamped by Indians ?—None whatever. 

31573. Supposing, simultaneous examinations 
were instituted in this country, what is your 
forecast: would the English element continue to be 
in the majority, or would the Indian element tend to 
swamp ?—Eor the next twenty-five or thirty years 
one can say positively that the English element will 
be in the majority, and I never like to go too far. 

31574. If ever the situation changes, and 
signs appear that the English element is going 
below the limit thought desirable, do you think 


that the problem could be dealt with then ?—Yes, 
it could be dealt with then. 

31575. It is not necessary to deal with it 
now ?—No. 

31576. Mr. Fisher put a question to you 
that if simultaneous examinations were instituted, 
all our brilliant B.A.'s would go for the simul¬ 
taneous examination, and that very few would 
go in for the M. A. Do you accept that view ?— 
I should have liked to answer Mr. Fisher a little 
more fully. I think, on the contrary, the result 
would be that many men would go in for the 
M.A., because that in itself would be a very 
good preparation for the Indian Civil Service 
examination. 

31577. If they went up for the M.A. under 
your rules, the age-limit for the Indian Civil 
Service would be exceeded. Sixteen years is your 
age for matriculation ; four years more for the 
B.A., and two years more for the M.A., and 
, that is only in one subject. Mr. Paranjpye stated 
that an M.A. would have no chance in the 
Indian Civil Service examination, because he would 
have studied only one subject thorougly and would 
be at least 22 - so that if an Indian wanted to 
go up for the simultaneous examination here be 
would have to specialise after the B.A. ?—Probably, 
that would be so. 

31578. Do you think that all the best B.A.’s 
would go up for the Indian Civil Service ?—There 
will be various circumstances which will influence 
a man's choice not merely because he happens to 
be the best B.A. 

31579. Already there are instances of the 
best men having had the choice of the Indian 
Civil Service, and their not having gone in for 
it ?•—There are many who have a good opinion of 
themselves and who would prefer to go in for the 
legal profession, where the prizes are considerable 
and whom no Indian Civilian could ever hope to 
rival. The men who are most successful, at the 
Bar can make an income far in excess of anything 
that the Indian Civilian can make. 

81580. They generally take the M.A. first, 
and the LL.B., and other legal examinations after¬ 
wards ?—Yes. 

31581. Do you not also think that with the 
growth of facilities for research and original work 
and that kind of thing, those who are interested 
in education itself would prefer an educational 
career to the Indian Civil Service?—Yes. The 
state of things in India is such that there are 
many openings in those directions; and a good 
many people will prefer it. 

31582. So that Mr. Fisher’s fear is not well 
founded ?—That is so. 

31583. Even if a man goes in for the Indian 
Civil Service and fails, there is nothing to prevent 
him from going up for the M.A. afterwards ?— 
Nothing whatever. 

31584. The ranks of the M.A.’s need not be 
seriously depleted because of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—N o. 

31585. The opinion has been expressed by 
several European witnesses that if a simultaneous 
examination were instituted here it would have a 
deleterious effect upon University education. 
I do not know if you are of that opinion, because 
in reply to Mr. Fisher you said that possibly 
our curriculum might undergo changes after 
the institution of the Indian Civil Service 
simultaneous examination?—It would have no 
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deleterious effect on education. It would be for 
the good. That is what I maintain. 

31586. You are aware that no change can be 
made in the University curriculum without the 
sanction of Government?—I know it very well 
indeed. 

31587. Therefore, if there was likely to be 
any deleterious effect produced, in any case the 
Government would be thereto prevent teat?— 
Government has watched very closely what takes 
place at the University, especially in recent years. 
They watch every change made in the University 
Begulations, and they give their consent only 
after very careful consideration. 

31588. Perhaps they watch too closely ?—That 
is my view of the thing. 

31589. Then, again, the Government appoints 
four-fifths of the Senate?—They appoint 89 out 
of the 100 Fellows. There are ex-officio Fellows 
who are high Government officials. The twenty 
men are not open entirely to election, but Govern¬ 
ment can to a certain extent limit their eleotion. 

31590. So, at least, four-fifths of the Senate is 
appointed by them?—Yes. 

31591. So that no change is likely to be 
recommended to which the Government are op¬ 
posed ?—Absolutely, no. In the first place you 
have to obtain the sanction of the four-fifths who 
not only are appointed by Government, but the 
majority of whom are Government officials, or 
Educational officers. 

31592. And, if changes are recommended which 
the Government disapprove, Government will 
stop them ?— Government will have the opportunity 
of putting a stop to them if they are not considered 
desirable. 

31593. You said, in reply to the Chairman, 
that any special additional facilities that may be 
given to us in India to get into the Indian Civil 
Service in addition to the London door would 
stamp us with inferiority; for instance, if a separate 
examination is given?—Yes. 

31594. But I put to you this case. Supposing, 
the Civil Service Examination, instead of its 
being held once a year in London, is held (the same 
examination, under the same controlling authority, 
the Civil Service Commissioners, the same 
examiners, and the same everything) every six 
months or twice in the year once in London and 
once in India, a certain number of places being 
offered at the London examination, and a certain 
number of places being offered at the Indian 
examination, open in both cases to all His Majes¬ 
ty’s subjects of all races and creeds,—would you 
have any objection to such a scheme ?—If I could 
not get the one which I prefer, I would accept 
this. 

31595. You do not think that that would 
contravene the spirit of the Statute of 1833 ?— No, 
but it might bring out a difference between the 
successful candidates of one country and the 
successful candidates of the other. Otherwise, if 
I cannot get simultaneous examination I would 
accept this. 

31596. If the examination in India was open 
to all His Majesty’s subjects, and if it was held 
tinder the same authority, and if the Civil Service 
Commissioners certified that it was of the same 
difficulty, would your objections not be met?— 
Then all the most serious objections would be 
removed. 

31597. Coming to your Memorandum, I see 
•that you carry the fight into what might be called 


the opposite camp ?—I hope not. I only state 
facts. 

31598. You advocate simultaneous examinations 
not only on the ground of political expediency and 
wisdom, but also because you think that it would 
lead to increased efficiency of the Service ?—I have 
been convinced of that fact for a very long time. 

31599. Will you explain what you mean, a 
little more fully ? Do you mean increased effi¬ 
ciency of the Service by a larger introduction of 
the Indian element ?—I have more than once 
pointed out that able as English Civiliansare, and 
possessing, as they do, many great qualities, 
they are, and they remain, almost to the end 
of their career (I am not speaking invidiously) 
ignorant of the ways and thoughts and habits 
of the people, to a remarkable extent. I have 
had an opportunity of saying this and pointing 
out what is really the knowledge or rather 
the ignorance of English Civilians of the 
Natives of the country in a speech which I made 
in tha Bombay Legislative Council as far back as 
1901. I pointed out that the unfortunate 
difficulty which Englishmen have in acquiring 
Indian languages keeps them apart from the people 
in a way which would not be patent to people, 
except those who have been in close contact with 
these matters. I have wandered all over the 
Presidency in my professional career, going from, 
village to village, and have had an opportunity of 
seeing the work of English Civilians perhaps 
more than any other person ; and even when their 
intentions were of the very best, I have found that 
the ignorance of native ways was a great obstacle 
in the way of their understanding and dealing 
with the people. It is wonderful how English¬ 
men cannot acquire the language. 

31600. lu the case of Indians the advantage of 
knowing or being able to acquire the language is 
great ? It comes to them intuitively. So that, if 
you could combine the two things, as would be the 
case, if Europeans and Indians were members of 
the same Service, and mixed with each other 
on equal terms, the efficiency of the Administration 
would be largely increased. 

31601. Each side would supplement the good 
points of the other, and the total combination 
would be for the good of the country?—Yes. 

31502. You say : “ Most of the great English¬ 
men who knew Indians closely and intimately 
have borne generous testimony to the moral quali¬ 
fications of Indians ”. Will you mention some of 
the names you have in your mind ?—I will give you 
the names of all the principal people, Sir Thomas 
Munro, General De Grant Jacob, Sir Joha 
Malcolm, and Mr. Elpbinstone. There ara various 
other names which I could give you. In writing 
this Memorandum I have had in mind the selec¬ 
tion of the opinions of the most distinguished 
administrative Civilians and Military Officers who 
have expressed tbeir views upon that subject. 

31603. They kne w Indians in pre-British days, 
when Indians occupied positions of authority and 
command and exercised responsible functions in 
Native territories ?—Yes. 

31604. Indians have not had similar oppor¬ 
tunities since ?—No. 

31605. Therefore, the opinions of the present 
day Europeans are not entitled to the same 
weight as opinions expressed by those Englishmen 
who saw Indians actually working in great and 
responsible positions ?—If I may be permitted,: 
and I am not taking up the time of the 
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Commission, I should like to refer to an account 
of the way in which an Indian could administer 
Revenue and other matters. I had occasion re¬ 
cently to read up the history of the Sangli 
State. The Chief of the State, in the first half 
of the 19th century, Chintamanrao, was a personal 
friend of the Duke of Wellington. If you will 
allow me to do so I will read you a description 
of him so far as his administrative powers 
were concerned. “ Chintamanrao (he was the 
Chief of the State) was a competent Administra¬ 
tor. The keynote of his administration was to 
keep his subjects contented. He was of a compre¬ 
hensive and versatile mind and there was no subject 
affecting the well-being of the State which did 
not attract his attention. He promulgated his 
Code of Civil, Criminal and Revenue Procedure 
in 1857, but he had been collecting materials for 
this Code for over ten years. The codes of laws 
promulgated by Mr. Elphinstone were, of course, 
before him, also the code issued by Tipu Sultan of 
Mysore, and the rules and regulations issued in 
Kolhdpur and in other places. He took consider¬ 
able interests in mining operations, particularly, 
gold mining in Kupalgad Hills, which he encour¬ 
aged. In one of his tours he found marble stones 
at Vervi in the Shirhatti Taluka. He set about 
exploring for it and for other stones, etc., in 
Shirhatti. In 1835, he issued orders reserving 
the right of the State in respect of gold, silver 
and precious stones, while allowing free opportunity 
to all to explore for litho stones, manganese and 
other minerals. He made unsuccessful efforts to 
introduce a silk industry into the State, etc.” 

31606. That Chief had worked with the Duke 
of Wellington ?—Yes ; and the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton had the highest regard for him. 

81607. With regard to the suitability of a 
competitive examination to Indians, the view has 
been expressed that while a competitive examination 
may be a good test for Englishmen it is not an 
equally good test for Indians, because it tests only 
intellectual qualities. You share the view with 
Lord Sherbrooke that intellectual and moral 
qualities are interdependent ?—Yes, absolutely. 

81608. To what extent do you think the 
competitive test a proper test for getting Indians 
of the right stamp into the Public Service ?—I 
think it is as good a test as in the case of English 
people. 

31609, And you cannot think of any other 
which is equally good ?—No, that is so. 

31610. You mention certain qualities, and you 
say: “If, however, what is meant by adminis¬ 
tration on English lines is the application of 
principles deduced from the most advanced educa¬ 
tion and culture and the progressive experience 
derived from all ages and climes, then English 
education will qualify Indians” and so on. Do 
ou mean by that, English education as imparted 
ere, or do you mean, English education which 
has had the finishing touch of residence for a 
period in England ? —In the first place, I would 
say, the English education imparted in India; 
but, as in the case of all educated people, they 
are always the better for going and studying 
in ol her countries and especially that is the ease 
of ai Indian studying in England, which is the 
rulin g power. 

81611. You think that the English education 
which we receive here gives us a fair amount of 
those qualities which are thought to be necessary 
for carrying on Administration on English lines ?— 


Sir Alexander Grant, who was the Principal of 
the Elphinstone College, and Director of Public 
Instruction, laid it down in one of his reports that 
English education made his Indian students more 
trustworthy, more reliable, and more courageous 
in the exact proportion to their scholarly attain¬ 
ments, in the exact ratio ; and that is the opinion 
which I have always held. 

S1612. You think that the education we receive 
in this country develops not only our intellectual 
qualities but also our moral qualities to a corres¬ 
ponding extent ?—It develops both the moral and 
the intellectual qualities. 

31613. And if the men who are selected are 
sent to England as you propose, all the necessary 
requirements of the situation would be met ? — Yes. 

31614. (Mr. Cfiaubal.) With regard to your 
scheme for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service you say, “ The Association are of opinion 
that one-third of the recruitment should take place 
from the body of legal practitioners, Barristers 
and Advocates.” Do yon advise it for the 
Pleaders?—The Pleaders can come in in one of 
the three proposals. 

31615. Which one?—The Subordinate Judi¬ 
ciary. All Pleaders would be eligible for that. 
The LL.B.’s are Pleaders. That one-third would 
be open to all Pleaders. 

31616. Under the first part of your scheme, 
as I understand you to say, you submit LL.B.’s 
to the same competitive examination, and get 
them into the service ?—Yes. 

31617. If your scheme is that B.A/s and 
LL.B.’s have to sit ft r a certain examination, and 
that the Provincial Subordinate Judicial Service is 
to be recruited from that class by competitive 
examination, there is no scope for Pleadership 
there ?—-Are not LL.B.’s Pleaders. 

31618. They are qualified to be Pleaders if 
they do not go in for the competitive examination 
and enter the service ?■—LL.B.’s after throe years. 

31619. That is as it is at present. What yon 
want is a competitive examination. One-third is 
to be recruited in this way from the Subordinate 
Judges of the Provincial Civil Service after they 
have passed the LL.B, ?—No, they have to 
practise for three years. That is my scheme. 
They must be in the first instance LB.IPs. They 
must become Pleaders, because itisccuphd with 
practice for thrte years. LL.B.’s have developed 
into Pleaders after three years’practice. These 
are to be subjected to an examination for the 
Subordinate Judgeships. 

31620. What is the hardship of a practising 
Pleader going in under Clause No. II? ~'lhe 
probability is that a ] ractising Pleader would not 
have the same qualifications for the knowledge of 
the principles of jaw which an LL.B. would 
certainly have. 

31621. Do you suppose a practising Pleader 
is not an LL.B. ?—I assume he is an LL.B. 

31622. Why should not a Pleader of more 
than five years’ standing come in under your 
Scheme No. II ?—He certainly could; because to 
be a practising Pleader be must have had an LL.B. 
Degree for five years, and be has already practised 
for three years. If he has practised for five years 
all the better for him. He is equally eligible as 
a candidate for that examination. 

31623. Do I understand that you have no 
objection to insert the word “ Pleaders ” where 
you have given the two classes. Barristers and 
Advocates, in Clause II ?—I would have no 
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objection if the period of practice is somewhat 
extended. 

31624. Under the present circumstances a 
Barrister of five years’ standing has as much 
practice as a Pleader of three years’ practice ?—I 
am not able to agree with you there. 

31625. My impression is that, as a public 
man, you have been taking some interest in this 
question about the separation of the Judicial and 
the Executive?—Yes, I have, for some years 
now. 

31626. If my impression is correct, you have 
worked out a scheme for the separation?—Yes. 

81627. And in that scheme you considered 
that the financial difficulty was not very con¬ 
siderable ?—I think it was not very considerable. 
I laid it before the Legislative Council in 1893. 

81628. You gave a practical instance as to 
why you want a separation, the building fine in 
connection with the Land Revenue case you 
mentioned ?—Yes. 

31629. In that minute of yours you mention¬ 
ed cases coming under the working of the Salt, 
Opium, Arms and Land Revenue Acts ?—Yes. 

31630. What is the evil or mischief which 
the public complains of as regards these Acts ?—■ 
In many cases it amounts to persecution, to put 
it shortly. There were instances with regard to the 
Salt Act which it would surprise an ordinary man 
to find could be dealt with by a Magistrate in the 
way in which they were dealt with. Take the case 
of the poor woman who was convicted for using in 
her food a bit of Saline earth she has scraped 
from the ground. 

31631. I want to know the general character 
of the reasons why the public demand this separa¬ 
tion in the trials of these cases?—In their deci¬ 
sions the Magistrates are influenced by their bias 
on the Executive side. 

81632. Is that felt as an evil only by the 
practitioners, or by the public ? — By the public. 
I do not care about the practitioners. These cases 
are no evil to them. They bring money to them. 

31683. We have had the evidence of High 
Court Judges who have been asked about that 
point. Do you think that these cases, owing 
to these Acts, do not and cannot come before the 
High Court except upon revision?—They cannot. 

31634. Do you, or do you not, agree with me 
when I say that in revision, such evils are not 
likely to be seen by the Court at all ?— I agree 
with you entirely. They never meddle with a 
revision of facts. 

31635. In clause I of your scheme you say : 
“The present Subordinate Judiciary composed of 
Subordinate Judges of different grades should be 
enlarged and strengthened. It deals, at present, 
with civil work only. To that should be added 
criminal work at present done by Revenue 
Officers.” That is part of your scheme which you 
propose, is it not ?—Yes, because I have con¬ 
sidered that Subordinate Judges really do criminal 
work better than the Deputy Collectors, the 
authorities which are now entrusted with it, 
because they possess superior qualifications to the 
Deputy Collectors. 

31636. Apart from this tendency to decide 
according to the bias of the superior Executive 
Officer, Mamlatddrs and those persons who are 
vested with second and third class powers have 
hardly any real training in law ?—That is so. 

31637. (Sir Theodore Morison.) Did I under¬ 
stand you to say that you thought that the 
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holding of the examination in London was incon¬ 
sistent with the Act of 1883 ?—Yes. 

81638. Not with the letter ?—Beyond that ; 
both against the letter and the spirit. 

31689. The letter, is what you have quoted 
there. Nobody has actually prevented their hold¬ 
ing any office, place or appointment, in the Civil 
Service ?—Practically, yes. 

81640. But not literally ?—Yes; because you 
must expound the letter fully. 

81641. I want to ask you about the other, 
the spirit. I am no lawyer, and I do not under¬ 
stand what these things mean. In what way is 
it inconsistent with the spirit ?—The Court of 
Directors expounded the Statute as meaning that 
there shall be no governing race and no exclusion of 
Indians: but if you arrange that they are excluded 
systematically by such Regulations from that 
competition, then you break the spirit of that 
Statute. 

31642. But did the framers of this Act them¬ 
selves provide by Regulation that the examination 
should be held in London ?—I have heard that 
said; but I remember the early debates very soon 
after the passing of the Statute, in which it was 
pointed out that they realised that for a long time 
to come the examination will have to be held in 
England. That was not an essential part of that 
policy. 

31648. It is in the Act ?—Not that it should 
be held in England. 

31644. Surely one of these repealed sections 
of the Act directs that an examination should be 
held, and I think it is less favourable to Indians 
than the present condition, because it says that 
nobody shall sit for that examination unless he has 
had nomination from the Directors. Surely, no 
Indian is likely to have got a nomination ?—To 
what Statute are you referring ? 

31645. The one you are quoting ?—'There is no 
provision for appointment by the Directors in 
that. 

31646. I am no lawyer, but I have a copy of 
the section which has since been repealed ?—What 
is the Act ? 

31647. This Act of 3 and 4 William IV ?— 
That is the Act of 1833 whioh lays down that no 
racial distinction shall be made. 

81648. It does; but, as a matter of fact, 
there is a provision in one of the repealed sections 
which one does not generally see which says that 
there shall be an examination for introduction to 
Haileybury, and that the Directors shall give 
nominations for persons who sit for that exam¬ 
ination. Therefore, I gather from the Act itself 
that it is not contrary to the spirit of it as it was 
understood ?—It is contrary to the spirit of it, 
though under the actual circumstances existing at 
the time it might not be possible to hold simul¬ 
taneous examinations. But the spirit remains. 
The spirit was to exclude the theory of a governing 
class. 

31649. You think we are more capable of 
interpreting the spirit in which they framed that 
Act than the men who actually framed it ?—No : 
but I would go to the people who were concerned 
with the framing of the Act, and afterwards with 
the carrying of it out. I have an extract here 
from the speech of Lord Stanley, who was very 
much concerned in all these transactions from 
1838 to 1857. The extract which I have here 
from the report of his speech says : “He could 
not refrain from expressing his conviction that, in 
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refusing to carry on examinations in India as well 
as in England, a thing that was easily practicable, 
the Government were, in fact, negativing that 
which they declared to be one of the principal 
objects of their Bill, and confining the Civil 
Service, as theretofore, to Englishmen.” The 
same thing was repeated in 1857. Lord Stanley 
was in the best position possible to interpret what 
was meant. 

31650. Turning to the educational aspect of 
this question, do I gather from your answers to 
Mr. Fisher that you are not anxious that we 
should develop in India an indigenous system of 
education ?—I should like you to tell me what 
you mean by “ an indigenous system of educa¬ 
tion*'. 

31651. Something which would represent and 
carry on Indian culture ?—I mentioned it in 
answer to a question put to me by Mr. Macdonald. 
I am for Indian culture : but Indian culture can 
best be developed in India through English 
education. It is English education which has 
taught us to appreciate Indian culture as founded 
upon its history and its own literature. 

81652. That would mean, surely, the study 
of Indian books and the great works of Indian 
writers ?—Not only that; it would include the 
study of the habits, and race, and manners of the 
the people. Everything would be included in 
culture. ‘ 

81653. Something in the same way as English 
education has been developed by the study of 
Latin and Greek. Is there not a hope that we 
may develop an Indian culture by the study of 
Sanskrit and Arabic and Persian?—That is a 
large question; and one can only give an opinion. 
It has been expounded at different times that 
Sanskrit and Arabic may do for Indians, and 
Indian languages and Indian culture, what Greek 
and Latin did for English people. But the 
circumstances were different. 

31654. You do not agree with it ?—No, I 
do not, because the circumstances are entirely 
different. 

31655. You say that in your own fondness 
for Latin and Greek?—I used the words with 
reverence, because I know little Greek. 

31658. But in your reverence for European 
classics, are you prepared to develop Indian edu¬ 
cation upon those lines of Latin and Greek which 
have turned out useful for Europeans but which 
entirely neglect the culture and civilization of 
India?—Greek and Latin culture is valuable, not 
only for one-sided development, but it is valuable 
for laying down principles for all development and 
all culture. That is the view I take of Latin and 
Greek literature and History. It not only teaches 
us specific facts confined to particular people, but 
it ultimately enables us to develop principles which 
are good for all culture. 

% 21657. That must mean in practice, must it 

not, that the knowledge of that culture which is 
bound up with Persian things, will disappear from 
the education of young Muhammadans ?—No. 
Why should it disappear ? Why should we not go, 
some of us, for European classics, and some of us 
for Oriental _ classics ? I think it would be good 
for all of us if we varied in that manner. 

31658. You would have a class of boys being 
specially trained for the Indian Civil Service who 
would follow a European course of education, and 
you would have another class of boys who would 
develop more particularly the Indian school of 


culture?—Yes. You may take it that way. I 
think a diversity in educational attainments is a 
very useful thing. 

31659. According to your system, those who 
followed the Indian system of culture would not 
have a chance in the examination ?—Sanskrit and 
Arabic are included in that curriculum. 

31660. We have been told that Indian educa¬ 
tion is not fairly represented in the examination ?— 
That ought to b:j remedied as a matter of detail. 

81661. If you remedy it, does it not come to 
this, that you have one class of subjects which the 
Indian competitor takes up, and another class of 
subjects which are taken up by Europeans ?— 
Many subjects would be common to both. 

31662. Theoretically, but not in practioe?— 
Really, why not ? 

81663. Because in the system of training, the 
broad liberal education of which you speak, 
in India is one thing and in Europe another ; you 
may arrive at a culture in many ways by many 
gates. In Europe it may be Latin and Greek, 
and in India it may be something else. The 
Greeks laid down music and gymnastics. You 
cannot have a simultaneous examination which 
will bring in gymnastics and music. If you did, 
all your Greeks would have gone up in that?—Yes: 
while your English candidates would get their 
culture through Greek and Latin, and Indians 
would get their culture through English history 
and English literature, which is absolutely im¬ 
pregnated with Latin and Greek culture. 

31664. No English boy does take up English 
literature as a subject for examination?— That 
was a complaint up to recent times, but since then 
has not English been brought forward in many 
ways as a direct subject for University study ? 

31606. As a matter of fact, you will not find 
as a general rule that English people distinguish 
themselves in the examination in English litera¬ 
ture, as will be seen by the fact that Indians 
are very often on the top. Englishmen who do 
distinguish themselves have generally done sc in 
the grammar. It really is not represented in 
English education. It therefore will remain as an 
Indian subject, if I may use the expression?— 
English composition and the English language 
have not been by themselves a direct subject of 
study in University courses up to recently. They 
have done it indirectly because, after all, reading 
English literature and reading English history 
must give you a knowledge of the English 
language. The complaint was that the English 
language was not a direct subject of study in the 
older Universities. I believe there have been 
attempts in recent times to remedy that state of 
things : but, at the same time you must remember 
that English candidates went right through the 
English language because they studied all English 
literature and all English history. 

31666. No: no English boy, except in his 
out of school hours studies English literature, or, 
at any rate, very few do so ?—Does he not read 
all the great books on English literature ? 

31667. He may, or he may not ; but that is 
out of school. He is never taught it in school ?— 
That can be remedied. I believe English people 
have awakened up in that respect. 

31663. That means that you will have to 
change the English system of education ?-—It is 
very largely changed now, I think. 

31669. Would you modify that rather severe 
expression of yours when you say that you have 
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carried war into the enemy’s country ? Sir Murray 
Hammiek has already referred to that point. You 
say, “ It is one of the most deplorable facts in the 
relations of the Anglo-Indians and the Natives of 
this country that even the best intentioned and less 
prejudiced among the former have a roo'ted dislike 
to the educated men among the latter Is that 
true of the educational men ?—-Do you really press 
that question ? I really do not want to use any 
strong language or anything that might widen 
the feelings between English people and Indians. 
That they should be brought closer together is the 
desire of all our best and wisest men. But this is 
the conclusion I have arrived at after an experi¬ 
ence of forty years, and having associated with 
both Indians and English people. It is an unfor¬ 
tunate circumstance, and I deplore it. I have 
said this in the Legislative Council with regard to 
one for whom I have the highest respect for the 
manner in which he looked after the welfare of 
the people, Sir Frederic Lely. But if you ask 
me honestly, is this the conclusion I have come to. 
I do not know all the reasons. One reason I 
have suggested is that probably educated Indians 
are pressing too close upon the heels of Anglo- 
Indians and officials; and one feels inclined to 
kick at people who get too close upon your heels 
sometimes. It may be that, and it may be other 
reasons. But you may take it from me that this 
is a conclusion which I have arrived at after long 
experience. I do not mean to carry war into the 
enemy’s camp. I have really no such intention. 
But it is a deplorable thing that such is the case. 
I have the highest regard for the English people 
who have shown me great acts of kindness and 
courtesy and consideration: but in this respect I 
have stated what is to my mind a bare fact. 

31670. But you have stated that in a way so 
that it applies to all, without exception ?—I hope 
not. I still make any number of exceptions; 
but the broad fact will remain. I say openly that 
there are many Englishmen who try to get over 
it. There are some who succeed in doing so; 
but, taking the average Anglo-Indian official, or 
the non-official, there is this feeling. 

31671. I only want you to say that there are 
exceptions?—I will say so at once with cordial 
good-will. 

31672. You say that “ Anglo-Iudians and 
Natives of this country, even the best intentioned 
and least prejudiced among the former, have a 
rooted dislike to the educated men among the 
latter ” ?—I am ready to add, “ with very excel¬ 
lent exceptions.” I could not say that knowing 
some Englishmen as I do. 

31673. (Lord RonalcUhay.) You told Mr. 

Gokhale that you did not anticipate that there 
would be any danger of Indians swamping the 
Service if simultaneous examinations were set 
up ?—Yes. 

31674. And you also told him that if by 
chance in the future that did come to pass, it 
would be quite easy to take steps then to prevent 
an undue number of Indians finding their way 
into the Service?—I answered that in a cursory 
way. I have no fear of that. I have no fear for 
the stability of the English rule, even if there was 
a swamping. 

31675. I was referring to the two answers 
you gave to Mr. Gokhale. The second was that 
if that did come about, and more Indians found 
their way into the Service than was thought 
desirable in the interests of efficiency, and so on, 


you could then take steps and check the flow of 
Indiaus. What steps would you be prepared to 
take?—Another Commission. Commissions are 
always at work at intervals. 

31676. I did not ask you the opinion of some 
future Commission, but I asked you your opinion. 
What steps would you be prepared to take ?-—I 
will answer the real point contained in your 
question. I confess that the answer I gave to 
Mr. Gokhale was a cursory answer, and did not 
express my full view of the matter.' I say that if 
ever the time comes, twenty-five or thirty years 
hence, when there was a larger number of Indians 
in the Indian Civil Service than Europeans, you 
can take my word for it that those Indians who 
have entered the Civil Service in such large numbers 
would out-Herod Herod; they would be more 
English than the English, themselves, and they 
would wish to keep up British rule, while Eng¬ 
lish people with that pluck and daring peculiarly 
their own, do not sometimes hesitate to jeopardise 
the conneotion between England and India, so 
beneficial to both. 

31677. That is not quite answering my 
question. The question I am asking is this: I 
am assuming after a system of simultaneous 
examinations is set up, that a larger number of 
Indians find their way into the service than is 
thought desirable; and when Mr. Gokhale made 
that suggestion to you, yoa said it would be quite 
easy when that case arose to take steps to remedy 
it: I want to know what steps you would he 
prepared to take, supposing that it did arise ?—To 
some extent I qualified my answer by pointing out 
that it was a very cursory answer. • I thought it 
was a matter of such little importance that I said, 
yes, let the future look after the future. That is 
what I meant to convey. Taking it more seriously, 
if the time comes when the Indians outnumber 
the Europeans in the Service, for twenty-five or 
thirty years there is no likelihood whatever of 
such a thing at all. After that period I hope and 
believe (of course I shall not live to see it) that 
Indians being in such large numbers in the Civil 
Service itself, and under English influences, will be 
English in feeling as far as the safety and 
permanence of the Empire is concerned, that you 
need have no fears. 

31678. May I take it from what you have 
said that in your opinion it will not b8 neoessary to 
take any steps?—Really I do not think that 
occasion will ever arise. 

31679. I suppose, as a matter of fact, you 
would admit after careful consideration of the 
matter that it really would not be possible to take 
any steps to limit the number of Indians getting 
into the Civil Service if once you granted them 
the privilege of getting into the Service by this 
examination ?—I should be inclined to go with 
you there. I consider that in political matters of 
this kind you must bear in mind Lord Clive’s 
saying, “ To stand still is dangerous: to 
retreat is ruin.” I quite agree that in political 
matters you cannot retrace steps, and that is why 
we are insisting that you must go on with some 
system of simultaneous examination. You cannot 
retrace your steps after the Statutes of 1833, 
1853 and 1870. Anglo-Iniiaus must dismiss all 
idea that you can go back upon those Statutes. It 
is a political matter of such importance that there 
is no retracing from steps once taken. 

31680. With regard to another remark, you 
say: “The majority of English Civil Servants 
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would like to remove the decision of most civil 
questions from Judicial tribunals to Executive 
officers I should like to ask yon on what you 
base that statement ?—I will give you the 
instance of a Bill pending in the Legislative 
Council at the present moment, called the 
TAlukdars Bill, affecting cases in connection with 
the succession of property. Por years, up to 
the present moment, these cases have been tried 
satisfactorily in the Civil Courts, and an endeavour 
is now being made to have them taken away from 
the Civil Courts and referred for decision to the 
Executive officer. At the present moment, a Bill 
is pending in the Legislative Council for that 
purpose. I could give you numerous instances of 
such things. 

31681, That Bill does not propose to deal 
with every class of case: it proposes to deal with 
some particular classes of Civil cases ?—These 
cases of succession are Civil cases, and they are 
always referred to the Civil Courts. 

31682. But is it upon that example alone 
that you base your statement that the majority 
of English Civil Servants would like to remove 
decisions on Civil questions from Judicial 
tribunals?—No, I would not say I base my in¬ 
ference upon that one single case. I only give you 
a typical instance existing at the present moment. 
If you turn up the files of Bills before the 
Legislative Council you will see that attempt 
after attempt has been made in that direction. 
Fortunately they have not always succeeded, 
because, after all, there is a body of English 
opinion which will not allow them to go very far 
in that direction. They would, however, if they 
could. 

31683. I only asked that question because my 
personal experience of Civilians in districts, and 
so on, is rather a contrary one. They have always 
given me the impression that they are very 
anxious not to have further burdens imposed 
upon them?—I have been moving in this Presi¬ 
dency for forty years, and I have the best 
relationships with English officers, and, as I have 
said, I am grateful to them for many acts of 
kindness and courtesy and consideration. I am 
not speaking with any feeling against them. I 
have great admiration for many of them. That, 
however, is a trend of their mind, as Sir James 
Fitz James Stephen pointed out in the quotation 
I have given. 

31684. With regard to your suggestion for 
the recruitment of the Judicial Service, you say, 
“The most serious defect of the Anglo-Indian 
Judiciary arises from the circumstance that their 
ignorance of Indian life is not corrected to any 
extent by the knowledge and experience of 
Native ways and thought which can, to some 
extent at least, be acquirtd by tbe close contact 
into which a practising lawyer is thrown with the 
people We have had a good deal of evidence 

from a great many of the local authorities that the 
knowledge of the people acquired by tbe English 
Civilian during his earlier years on the Eevenue 
side is one of the most valuable attributes in the 
subsequent discharge of Judicial duties. I do not 
quite understand what you mean when you say 
that the Indian Civilian has no opportunity of 
getting rid of his ignorance of Indian life and 
Indian ways and Indian thought?—The one 
great obstacle in the way of an Englishman 
acquiring that knowledge is that he cannot acquire 
the Native dialects. 


31685. But does not the Indian Civilian dur¬ 
ing the earlier years of his service spend a great 
part of his time among the people?—Shall I 
describe to you what he does, as I have seen it 
with my own eyes? I will tell you what life 
he paeses, and why it is he does not acquire it. 

31686. I ask you first of all, is it not a fact 
that during the earlier years of his service the 
Indian Civilian spends a greater part of his time 
among the people in the districts?—He has 
a tent outside the village; he does not pass bis 
life with the people. 

31687. If he is alone, and has no companion, I 
presume he must come into contact with the 
people ?—I say he does not come into contact 
with the people except in the way of his business. 
It is not through the medium of his own under¬ 
standing of the language that he talks with them, 
but through the interpretation of his subordinates, 
except in a very few instances. I do not know 
how it is in other Provinces. In the Bombay 
Presidency I have come into contact with hun¬ 
dreds and thousands of Civilians, and they cannot 
talk the language except in a few instances; and 
with those exceptions they cannot carry on a con¬ 
versation with the people. The acquiring of the 
language is the greatest obstacle. The English¬ 
man has a certain insular disposition. He will not 
thrust himself upon the people. There are, however, 
opportunities for acquiring an intimate knowledge 
of the people in the course of his training, but 
it is this want of knowledge of the language of 
the people which handicaps him so much. 

81688. Then I may take it from your answer 
that you disagree with the Chief Justices and other 
Judges who have been examined hitherto, who 
have said that the earlier years which a Civilian 
spends in this way are of great use to him ?— 
Many of the Chief Justices would have no know¬ 
ledge about this matter. They are mostly English 
Barristers imported from England. 

31689. I suggest that the Chief Justices have 
some knowledge of the work done by subordi¬ 
nates ?—They have no personal knowledge at all. 

31690. Have they not opportunities of judging 
of the work done by the District Judges?—They 
have no knowledge of how they mix with the 
people. 

81691. Have they no opportunities of judging 

of the Judicial work done by the Judges ?_ 

Certainly. Sir Charles Sargent, who was one of 
onr great Chief Justices, giving his examination 
before the last Commission, distinctly averred that 
the English District Judges were inferior, in the 
appreciation of evidence, to the Indian Judges. 
Y ou will find it on the records of the last Commis¬ 
sion. Sir Charles Sargent was a most dispassion¬ 
ate authority. 

31692. Am I to understand from that that the 

Indian Civilian must make a very bad Judge ?_ 

In the appreciation of evidence he is very bad. 

31693. And, therefore, he cannot make a good 
Judge?—He does not make a perfect Judge 
certainly. 

31694. In your opinion a Barrister will make 
a better Judge?—A Barrister with a good deal 
of practice would make a better Judge. 

81695. Why do you still desire to recruit one- 
thud of the Judicial Service from men who make 
such bad Judges?- Shall 1 answer frankly? 
Because if I put forward a scheme which excluded 
Civilians altogether it would be pooh-poohed as 
impracticable. 
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41696. The scheme which you formulate here 
is not the real scheme which you would like to 
see?—It is not the ideal scheme which I should 
like to see. After all, in this world we must by 
ractical. I thought the thing would be simple 
icked out if I had put the other scheme. 

31697. The scheme you recommend would be 
recruitment from the Bar ?—No, from the sub¬ 
ordinate Judiciary and the Bar. 

31698. I understood you to say that your 
Subordinate Judiciary were recruited from the 
Bar ?—If you call the Bar the Pleaders, I mean 
the Bar. The “ Bar ” here means, however, the 
Bar of the High Court. Popularly, when you 
speak of the Bar you mean the English and Indian 
barristers practising in the High Court. If you 
mean the Bar in the Judicial sense it is so. 

31699. (Mr. Heaton.) You will admit that 
there is another side to this matter of civilians 
not acquiring the knowledge of the people and not 
being able to talk with them. There are many 
instances of other people whose opinions are quite 
to the contrary ; and it is a well-known fact, or 
believed to be well-known, that Civilians when they 
are out in the districts spend many hours of their 
time in conversation in the vernacular with local 
people of importance ?—I have heard them very 
often talking in that way; but it has been very 
difficult both for them to make themselves under¬ 
stood in the vernacular and for the people whom 
they interviewed to understand them. 

31700. There is a considerable body of inform¬ 
ation to be found in the books on India written by 
Englishmen ?—I suppose so. I cannot tell you 
generally ; but if you refer me to any particular 
book I will tell you whether that information is 
accurate or not ? 

31701. I will give you one instance. You 
know Sir James Campbell’s compilations of Folk¬ 
lore and Spirt Beliefs. It is a collection of old 
stories and other things. Is not that a very 
valuable contribution to that particular subject ?— 

I do not think so. 

3170-. But there are other views?—I know 
that Englishmen entertain other views, I quite 
admit it, because they do not realize this 
drawback. 

31703. As to Sir Charles Sargent’s opinion, 
again, there are opinions of Judges and others, 
who are in a position to have some knowledge of 
the matter, that English Judges are good Judges ? 
— Sir Charles Sargent had a reputation for 
being a thoroughly impartial and dispassionate 
man ; and his opinions, in consequence, carry great 
weight. 

31704. It is the weight of his opinion that 
you rely upon?—Yes. You know bis reputation 
as well as I do. 

31705. I do indeed. I wish to have it on 
record that there are other opinions ?—I suppose 
there are many such instances on the records of 
the last Public Service Commission. 

8170ti. And those we have had here on this 
Commission ?—I have followed the reports in the 
public papers though I cannot say I have done so 
very carefully. I do not rely simply upon Sir 
Charles Sargent’s expression of view. I am 
speaking also of my own personal knowledge and 
experience. I have practised in all the District 
Courts in the Presidency. I have appeared before 
Mamlatdars and Deputy Collectors and Collector- 
Magistrates and District and Sessions Judges. I 
have appeared before District Judges in all parts 
of the Presidency and therefore can speak on the 
H 495—82 


matter. From Sir Charles Sargent’s position hist 
opinion ought to carry great weight. 

31707. Turning to your Memorandum, near 
the beginning where you say “ Few Englishmen 
are capable of realizing bow seriously and hope¬ 
lessly English officials are, particularly in the 

higher administrative posts.are you there 

thinking more of Collectors and Judges, or are you 
also thinking of Members of Council?—Yes, I go 
up to Members of Council. 

31708. A considerable part of their business, 
after all, is not so much detail as general control 
and supervision ?—No, not altogether. There are 
numbers of special matters which go before them in 
which details have to be considered. 

31709. But after all their principal function 
is general control and supervision, is it not, when 
you come to the higher posts ?—I do not think so. 
On the contrary they have to deal with specific 
eases which involve the consideration of a large 
number of details. 

31710. Who would you say lays down the 
policy of the administration ?—The main lines of 
policy, as I have said, are laid down by the House 
of Commons and the Secretary of State. There 
is a perpetual reference from the Local Govern¬ 
ment to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. They do no move one step 
without having obtained the opinion, in the first 
instance, of the Go7ernment of India, and then, 
ultimately, of the Secretary of State. Therefore, 
there is considerable delay in disposing of matters: 
so that the lines are laid down by the authorities 
there, the Secretary of State being responsible to 
Parliament. 

31711. There is considerable adaptation of 
that general policy to local circumstances by the 
Local Government ?—Yes; and that is where the 
opportunity of going wrong comes in. 

31712. And where they seize their oppor¬ 
tunity ?—Yes. 

31713. If we had Indians who were Members 
of Council and controlled the Local Government 
we really should be better off ?—Yes, I think so. 

31714. Turning to the question of Revenue 
administration, which is largely not on English 
lines, after all a great many of the cases which are 
instituted in the Civil Courts are mere matters of 
taxation, are they not ?—Of assessment and collec¬ 
tion of state share of land revenue, not of taxation. 

31715. Do yon not include that iu taxation ?—• 
No, there is a distinct line between them ; assess¬ 
ment and the collection of revenue and taxation. 

31716. Do you think that a ryot ought to be 
able to go to the Civil Court to have it determined 
whether he is liable to pay at the rate of Re. 1 an 
acre or Re. 1-8 an acre ?—I do not say that it 
would be to his advantage to go to the Civil Court. 
But I do say that it would be to his advantage, 
and to his satisfaction and contentment, that 
there should be a special tribunal for the purpose 
of dealing with these eases. Instead of combining 
the two functions in one and the same person you 
ought to have a special Court. I believe they 
have a special Court in Ireland to deal with land 
matters. I think there ought to be some Court 
of that kind to decide questions between the 
Government on the one part and the ryot on the 
other. 

81717. But would you allow the ryot to go to 
the Court before a special tribunal upon this ques¬ 
tion as to whether he was to pay Re. 1 or Re.1-8 ?—- 
You are putting it ip that way, but it involves a very 
much larger sum than that of Re. 1-8. It means 
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a perpetual increase of assessment for thirty years, 
and in the end it comes to a larger amount than ig 
realized by the circumstance of there being Re. 1 
or Re. 1-8 increase in two years. It means a 
thing that will be a loss to him for thirty years. 

31718. Is that the type of question which you 
think ought to be allowed to come before such 
tribunal ? - It is one of the questions which 
should be relegated to that tribunal. You know 
how much depends upon the way fields are classified 
and the way in which the assessment is arranged. 
It has been pointed out that Executive officers 
oould do a good deal of mischief to the ryots in 
consequence of the way in which they set about 
the work of assessment through classification and 
the other various stages, through which the 
business has to go. If the ryot objects it is hope¬ 
less for him to appeal. He goes to the 
Commissioner, and then before Government, and 
they settle it and he has to submit. It is a 
question of thirty years. It is not a question of a 
rupee or a rupee and a half. 

31719. You may have an enormous number 
of cases ?—N o. After a Tribunal of that sort 
settles the lines upon which their decisions should 
be based, I think the number would decrease very 
largely. The number of cases might be large 
when the Court is first established ; but I have 
always found that when a Court is established for 
particular purposes, and when it has given a 
certain number of decisions and settled the 
principles upon which those decisions shall be 
given, the number of cases decrease. 

31720. With regard to the question of the 
Civilians not liking the old style of paternal 
Government better, is not the recent view of that 
uestion rather this, that a great many of them 
o think there has been excessive legislation ? It 
is not that they do not approve of legislation, but 
that they think it has been carried too far: is not 
that the case ?—No. They go in for a good lot to 
secure executive freedom and irresponsibility, but 
they cry out against over legislation, when it is apt 
to oontrol them. 

31721, You think they are free from that 
particular defect now. You pointed that out and 
quoted from Sir James Fitz James Stephen ?—I say 
that is still the view, particularly that thing which 
Sir James Fitz James points out, that all civ.lian 
officers consider lawyers as their natural enemies. 
I have real,zed that over and over again in the 
course of my practioe: they consider you as their 
natural enemy, and as persons to be avoided. 

81722. I thought you meant that laws were 
their natural enemies ?—Laws as well as Lawyers 
are their natural enemies. 

31723. I am dealing with laws ?—The quota¬ 
tion gives lawyers too. 

31724. I was thinking of the law?—You 
asked me whether there is not over legislation 
sometimes. 

317 25. I asked you whether the 
objection to lawyers in themselves has not now 
gone by altogether ?—No. If you read the Anglo- 
Indian Press you will find that it has been 
perpetually dinned into our ears. Within the last 
Yew years the cry has gone up from them that 
rules of evidence must be done away with, as they 
hamper them in the carrying out of justice, and 
that they must be allowed to do justice in the 
rough and ready manner in which the old Oriental 
despots had the power of doing it. 

81726. It is not the view I have been brought 
up to, and I thought that view had passed away ? 


—I say that it is the oonviction and belief of a 
large number of Anglo-Indian officials. 

81727. At this moment?—Yes,at the present 
moment. 

31728. A little further down in your memo¬ 
randum you say “ There would be no equality, 
unless the facilities and opportunities were equal in 
the case of Indians as that of English men. ’* 
Would the opportunity be equal unless the 
competitive examination were adapted so as to 
offer the same facilities to Indian students as to 
English students ?—I do not quite understand 
your question. 

31729. Supposing, the examination were left 
on the same lines as those upon which it is now 
conducted and were made a simultaneous examina¬ 
tion, would it give equal opportunities?—To a 
very large extent. 

31730. To a sufficient extent ?—Yes, for the 
purpose of satisfying the feelings and sentiments 
of the people on this subject. Of course, there 
would be agitation afterwards to amend and alter 
things, as in human things there always will be ; 
but for the present it would be a source of great 
satisfaction and content. 

31731. I see that you attach very particular 
importance to the powers of appreciating evidence, 
which only come from legal practice in legal 
tribunals ?—I attach very great weight to it. 

31732. It is a very curious comment upon 
our English system where we leave facts to be 
determined by juries ?—Under the guidance of the 
J udge. 

31733. If they choose to take it?—But you 
combine a number of people of common tense, and 
they are bound to take it; and you know, as a 
matter of fact, that they do. You must have 
known in your own summings-up how juries have 
absolutely gone according to the direction. 

31734. The great safeguard of the jury system 

in England is supposed to be that they go their own 
way, and that they do not necessarily rely upon the 
summing-up of the Judge ?—In very isolated cases. 
But you know that it is said that in civil cases the 
system of trial by jury should be done away with. 

31735. Your view remains that the legal 
practitioner is a better judge of evidence by reason 
of his legal practice and that he is, in fact, the 
best Judge?—I cannot imagine any Judicial 
officer discharging his duties satisfactorily unless 
he had that power of appreciation which can only 
be acquired by legal practice. 

31736. Do you know anything about the 
legal tribunals in France and Germany ?—Yes, 1 
have read a good deal about them. 

31737. Where the Bench is absolutely dissociated 
from the Bar ?—Yes: it is a separate class 
altogether : the system there is so different. 

31788. But if it is a successful system, ifc 
shows that it may be tried ?—I am not competent 
to say whether it is a successful system. I have 
read a good deal about its defects, principally, the 
cross-examination of the whole of a man's life. 

31739. With regard to the question of the 
separation of the Executive and the Judicial, if 
you gave Judicial powers to Subordinate Judges it 
would involve an increase in their number?—No. 
That is what I tried to point out in the scheme 
which I laid before the Legislative Council 
in 1893. 

31740. Bat supposing, on examination, it was 
found that it did involve a considerable increase in 
the number of Subordinate Judges, and that it 
involved very large addition of expenditure?-,- 
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Even then I would go in for it. As was pointed out 
in the petition on the subject to the Secretary of 
State which was presented to the Secretary of State 
by a large number of the most disti nguished Judges 
in 1899. It was signed by Lord Hobhousewho had 
been Legal Member of Council and who was after¬ 
wards a Member of the Privy Council, by Sir Charles 
Sargent, Mr. Justice Phear, Mr. Justice Garth, and 
a lot of distinguished Judges who had served in 
India, Sir Wm. Markby, Sir Richard Couch, &e. 

31741. Were any Bombay cases referred to 
in that memorandum?—The schedule consisted 
mostly of cases which had been gathered together 
by Mr. Manmohan Ghose; therefore they were 
largely Bengal cases. We collected at one time a 
large number of cases in the Bombay Presidency: 
and in the Provincial Conferences which were held 
in different parts of this Presidency all these cases 
were brought out. 

31742. They were largely Salt Act cases ?— 
Do you not remember the case of that poor 
woman who was punished, because she scraped 
a little earth which was supposed to contain salt 
and used it in her food. 

31743. Would that happen now?—I hope 
not. 

31744. Do you think there has been an 
improvement in recent years in that matter ? Do 
you think that Magistrates now exercise more 
independence and act more upon their own res¬ 
ponsibility than they did ?—• If you put the 
question to me, I say, no, they do not act more 
independently or on their own responsibility. You 
will find numbers of cases arising in whioh they 
absolutely follow the wishes of their superior 
officers. 

81745. That is your opinion?—Yes, that is 
my view still. 

31746. (Mr. Joglekar.) Yon said that if 
simultaneous examinations were instituted the 
officers of the Executive branch would be deprived 
of the chance of rising to listed posts ?—Yes. 

31747. Would it not be a grave injustice to 
some of the best men in the Service ? How 
would you meet that difficulty ?—By some 
provisional arrangement, as when you frame a 
law you have to draft provisional sections to meet 
the actual state of things. I quite agree with the 
view that great hardships may be done to people. 
Transitory arrangements ought to be made for 
them. 


31748. But in the case of the judicial line, 
you are willing to give one-third of the listed posts 
to officers in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I 
divided the whole of the Judicial Department into 
three parts. 

31749. One-third to the officers of the Judicial 
branch ?—Yes. 

31750. Would you not give a similar number 
of posts to officers of the Executive branch in their 
own line?—No, because they do not begin with the 
same qualifications. In the other case yon 
guarantee certain qualifications, which is not the 
case with members of the Provincial Executive 
Servioe. 

31751. Why do you think they are inferior 
qualifications?—Because they are not so well- 
educated. I know that sometimes there are B.A’s. 
chosen, but there are often cases in which they are 
not chosen. The B.A. is an inferior qualification 
to the B.A. and LL.B. which the subordinate 
judioial officers are required to fulfil. 

81752. You think that the LL.B. is a necessary 
addition to their educational qualifications ?—• 
Certainly, most decidedly. 

31753. Do you not think that the long ex¬ 
perience of Deputy Collectors in administrative 
work is itself a better qualification for rising to a 
Collector’s post than mere examination ?—'No; 
because it does not secure the same calibre of 
men. 

31754. In answer to one of the questions you 
have said that Deputy Collectors have hardly any 
legal training ? -Very little. 

31755. Perhaps you know that they have to 
undergo a lower and higher standard of examina¬ 
tion in criminal law, and they decide magisterial 
cases : is not that a training in law ?—It is of a 
very circumscribed character. I have appeared 
before any number of Deputy Collectors who have 
tried criminal cases. We do not want to go into 
personal questions, but I could show you recent 
judgments which would surprise you. 

31756. If simultaneous examinations are not 
allowed, would you not retain, and even add to 
the present number of listed posts ?—I refuse to 
contemplate such a situation. All my life I have 
been set upon simultaneous examination, and I 
have been convinced that there is no other solution 
possible except that of simultaneous examination. 
I refuse to contemplate it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned till to-morrow at 10-30 a.m.) 
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M. S, 

Mahomedali Jinnah. 

Written Jntwers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

31767 (1). "What is your experience of the 
'working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—Yes. 1 think 
the system in principle is satisfactory subject to 
answers given hereafter. 

The system in my opinion is the best that can 
be thought of to test the fitness of men who are 
to he placed in different branches of the service. 

A man who passes the competitive test must be 
ordinarily a man above the average abilities and 
character. To quote the words of The Right 
Honourable A. J. Balfour : “ There can be no 

doubt for example that a man who can succeed 
in a severe competition must have great powers 
of work, great powets of concentration, great 
f ewers of maturing a subject and great powers 
of reproducing his knowledge. The existence of 
these mental powers is shown to demonstration by 
success; and they' are all of them of the utmost 
use in every walk of life and not least perhaps in 
that of an Indian Civilian. Next to these is 
a second class of qualifications which may or may 
not be found in successful competitors but which 
will he more often found in them than men selected 
at random. Such for instance would be a certain 
originality of mind and power of grasping all the 
factors of a complicated problem, so as to be able 

to form a judgment on them, etc. 

Then comes a third class of qualifications which 
so far- as I can see are not indicated in the 
slightest degree by success in examinations : such 
are decision, firmness and that rapid intention 
which marks the man of action whether states¬ 
man or soldier, refinement, knowledge of the world, 
the generality of the moral qualities aDd anything 
which approaches to what is called genius.” 


R6o Bahddur Ramchandra Narayan 
Joglekar, Assistant to Commissioner, 
Central Division, Poona. 

Raghunath Gangadhar Bhadbhade, Esq., 
Judge of Small Cause Court, Poona. 

D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. {Joint Secretary ). 

Esq., Bar.-at-Law. 

Therefore, I cannot cite greater authority or 
improve upon the expression of opinion of such an 
eminent authority and a statesman of England. 
I therefore think that in principle “ the open 
competitive examination” is the best though it 
may not be perfect and certainly it is not free from 
shortcomings and defects which are more matters 
of details. I think it is the best test of a man’s 
abilities or character and least blameable system 
one can imagine to elect men for service. 

31758 (£), In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?—Having regard 
to the time at my disposal, which is very short 
owing to the fact that 1 was only informed of the 
wish of the Commission to examine me on the 24th 
February 1913, I am unable to enter into details. 

One thing, however, strikes me that the present 
system is faulty in that it prevents the best Indians 
from going to England owing to monetary and 
other causes and difficulties and the result is that 
the service is mainly composed of Europeans: out 
of 1,2(J0 there are about 60 Indians or so. This 
makes the Civil Service a caste of Europeans with 
all the pernicious consequences of a caste system 
and it is worse inasmuch as there is further the 
racial distinction : I will explain this further in 
my oral evidence if necessary. Thus it has become 
a political question of the greatest magnitude. 
The system as at present exists does not give a 
fair chanee to the sons of India and they are kept 
out of their proper and legitimate share in the 
service by this huge handicap though in theory 
the pledges and promises, charters and declaration are 
all one way that all appointments and services are 
opened to all irrespective of caste, creed and race. 

31759 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majestey l If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—Yes; those 
who have entered the service have, I mean 
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the Indians, performed their duties to the 
satisfaction of their superiors and have generally- 
proved themselves efficient in the service of the 
State. That was the opinion of the Public Service 
Commission (1886 and 1887) upon the evidence 
tendered before them. 

But having regard to the difficulties in the way 
of the Indians monetary probable failures and 
risks involved therein and many other causes 
which prevent them from going all the way to 
England should be met and the only way to meet 
them fairly and justly would be to hold simulta¬ 
neous examination in India. 

31760 (4). Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian 
Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of Indian 
interests ? Please give your reasons ?—No. I 
think those Colonies that have by legislation 
excluded Indians going there should not be 
allowed to compete for the Indian Civil Service. 
I am opposed to the combination referred to in 
the question. 

I also think that any colony that has on its 
statute book any piece of differential legislation 
should not be allowed to send her sons to compete 
for the Indian Civil Service. / 

81761 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would ^propose ?—I 
approve of the open competitive ' examination 
system in principle. / 

In my opinion any other method such as 
selection or nomination would bd most fatal to the 
efficient working of the admkhstration of India and 
will certainly lend itself td nepotism and jobbery 
oi the worst kind. Jlq. a service like the Civil 
Service Hi India whydh means the highest posts of 
the greatest responsibilities, no other criterion 
should be introduced excep^the-fitness, and in my 
opinion there is none other that human ingenuity 
can invent for the present to beat the competitive 
test. 

31762 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in India and in England, open in both cases 
to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—I 
am absolutely in favour of simultaneous examina¬ 
tion to be held in India and England. Those 
candidates that pass in India should be sent to 
England for 2 years for probationary period. 

31763 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina¬ 
tion in India, or by means of separate examinations 
in each province or group of provinces in India ? 
If you favour such a scheme, what proportion do 
you recommend ?—No. Any distinction of this 
kind or differentiation of any kind will at once in 
this caste-ridden country where the Europeans 
even are no exceptions because generally they are 
caste in themselves as stated before, be disastrous 
to the interest of India. 

There should be one test and one kind of examina¬ 
tion for all, to recruit the highest service in the 
land, irrespective of the question of caste, creed or 
race or province. 

Equality in all respects is absolutely essential' 
for the prestige and tone of the service. 

31764 (8). If you do not approve of simulta¬ 
neous or separate examinations in India, are you 
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in favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomina¬ 
tion, (6) combined nomination and examination, or 
(c) any other method ? If so, describe fully what 
system you would recommend. In particular do 
you consider it desirable that all classes and com¬ 
munities should be represented iu the appointments 
so made ? If so, how would yon give effect to 
this principle ?—No nomination. No combined 
nominations and examination or any other method 
that I can think of. I would recommend only open 
competitive examination as the best system one could 
think of at the present moment. Indian Civil 
Service is intended to carry on the administration 
efficiently and maintain good Government. There 
should be no question of Provinces or Communities. 
What I want is the best men. Efficient administra¬ 
tors and not a particular community or province. 
Iu a service like the Civil Service, which means 
the post of highest responsibilities in the land, no 
consideration of anvAvniu should weigh except the 
merits and fitnftsS. Having laid down the standard 
of the Jiest of merits and fitness, I would not 
interfere with it. Simultaneous examinations 
would be the best standard I can think of to test 
merits and fitness. 

31765 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that "Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England ?—Yes ; those who 
can go to England and wish to take advantage of 
the English Schools and Universities which 
certainly put greater facilities in the way of the 
students should not be deprived of the right to 
compete in England for the Indian Civil Service. 
If the examinations are to take place simulta¬ 
neous and if you do that the result would be 
unjust and anomalous. A man brought up iu 
public school of England and the English Univer¬ 
sity will have to come back to India to compete 
for the service, because he happens to be an Indian. 
He cannot sit in the Examination Hall in 
England but must come to India. It may be I 
have not been able to understand the question but 
if this question is part of or depended on question 
(8) my answer is that in lieu of my answer 
to question (8) this does not arise. 

31766 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are " Natives of India,” as being in 
lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present system 
of promoting to listed posts officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ? If the former, what alteration, 
if any, would you recommend iu the conditions 
governing the Provincial Civil Service ?—No. 
The listed posts should remain as they are. 

31767 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—In my 
opinion the Executive or the J udicial Service ought 
to be separated. 

The method of recruitment of Judicial branch 
should be based on two principles— 

(i) Efficiency in the knowledge of law or in 
other words sound thorough training and ground¬ 
ing in Law Recruitment of Higher Judicial. 

(ii) Actual and practical experience of the 
Bar and the Law Court: It may be in 
England or in India: I should prefer England. 
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"Firstly. —Higher Judicial branch should be 
recruited from the Bar, -where you have a wide field 
for selection of really qualified men. They should 
be not less than five years’ standing at the Bar. 

Secondly. —Subordinate Judicial Service also 
must have some higher post to look to and a 
portion of the higher Judicial branch should be 
filled in by those men who are in the Subordinate 
Judicial Service. They must be not less than 
5 years’ standing in the Service. 

Thirdly.—Civil Service. The members of the 
Civil Service in my opinion will not prove 
useful in this Higher Judicial Service unless 
frpm the very start you select them for the 
Judicial, Service and during the probationary period 
of 2 years they read in the chambers of a barrister 
of considerable practice and attend the Law Courts 
and learn and watch the actual working of Courts. 

I would be inclined to fill in the Higher Judicial 
branch half the number from the har. One-fourth 
from the Subordinate J udicial Service as there are 
some, very brilliant men in the Subordinate Judicial 
Service and £th from the Civil Service provided they 
comply with the requirements stated.'akoye and are 
of at least 5 years’ standing in the- J udicial’ - Service 
before they are appointed in the Higher Judicial \ 
Service. - . 

31768 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Viet. c. 3), as including “ any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of un¬ 
mixed European descent ? If not, state fully any 
proposals that you wish to make in regard to this 
matter ?—I think the subjects of the Native States 
should be included. 

31769 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—1 think the age-limit is not satisfactory. 

I think it should be 21— 23. I understand the 
present age-limit is 22—24. Probationary period 
should be two years. 

31770 (14). What in your opinion is the most 

suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties in 
India ?—Those that are selected for the Executive 
should be made to come out to India as soon as 
they pass the competitive examination and remain 
in India for two years during the probationary 
period and should be made to learn the language 
of the province for which they are intended well, 
and also ought to be made to understand the people 
and made to realize that they are the fellow 
subjects and servants of the Government of India 
and not as most civilians think, specially when they 
are young, “ Rulers ” of the country. As to those 
that are selected for thfe Judicial branch it will be 
just as well that they should be made to read 
with a leading barrister in England and acquire as 
much practical knowledge and experience of the 
English Law Court as it is possible to do and 
remain in England during the probationary period 
for that purpose. u 

81771 (15). What age-limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for what 


reasons ? Do you recommend any differentiation 
between the age-limits for Natives of India, and 
for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
No differentiation of any kind. 

31772 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—I can’t answer this question as it 
requires careful study of syllabus of subjects and 
as I have not had time to go through this I can 
make no useful suggestions. 

I think the number of marks for Sanskrit and 
Arabic should be increased. Persian ought to 
form one of the subjects with equal marks to those 
allotted for French. 

31773 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
India and other candidates ?’ If so, state them and 
give reasons ?—No. 

31774 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—No. 

31775 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of Enropean subjects of His Majesty 
s'hould be employed in the higher posts of the 
CiVdj Administration ? ^ so, to what proportion 
of the,posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre clc» you consider that Natives of India 
might, un-ijer present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—'.I think this problem will not arise 
for a very very long time to come. I should think 
that there. is \ no chance of diminishing the 
preponderating element or proportion of Europeans 
being employed in (the higher posts of the Civil 
Administrations. At pfscsent, there are about 65 
Indians out of 1,200 Civii/qns in India and /or a 
generation to come there is\oo chance of Indians 
swamping the Europeans, haVnug rsgard to the 
tremendous handicap in view or dsde syllabus of 
the subjects and the state of schools and univer¬ 
sities in India at tlje present moment. 

My answer, therefore, is that this question is 
much too premature. 

31776 (20). Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—No. 

31777 (21). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “Statutory Civilians” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ?—No. 

31778 (22). If the system of recruiting military- 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice cadre has been stopped or has never existed in 
your Province would you advise its re-introduction 
or introduction, as the case may be, and if the 
system should be introduced or re-introduced, to 
what extent, in your opinion, should it be 
adopted ?—I have no experience. But on general 
principles I should keep the two separate. 

31779 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members 
of the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be 
posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to which 
members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
properly be appointed ?—I have very little 
experience of the actual work of such officers. 
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31/80 (29 j. Do you consider that candidates 
recruited, for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—Yes. 

31781 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed, for the probationers ?—It 
should be two.years. As to the course of study I 
have had no time to consider, but with regard to 
the portion selected for the Judicial branch I have 
indicated above what should be done. 

. 3.1782 (31). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course, prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—Yes. With 
regard to those who are intended for the Executive, 
the Europeans should be made to pass the proba¬ 
tionary period in India, whereas the Indians, 
whether they pass the competitive examination in 
India or England, should be made to pass the pro¬ 
bationary period in England : but those Europeans 
and Indians who are intended for the Judicial 
brauch should, if they pass in England the com¬ 
petitive examination, be allowed to remain in Eng¬ 
land to acquire practical knowledge and experience 
of the Law Courts and the chamber of a leading 
barrister in England. 

31783 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationors of the Indian Civil Service, 
and possibly of other Indian Services recruited in 
England ?—1 think some definite system must 
be laid down for them which might prove most 
useful. I have not had enough time to consider this. 

31784 (36). Do yon consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi¬ 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and 
if not, how could this best be remedied ?—No. It 
can only be done— 

(i) By bringing them out to India during the 
probationary period and making them learn the 
languages thoroughly. 

(ii) By making them realize that they must 
associate with the people of India and not 
become a caste worse than any caste known to 
India and confining themselves to Gymkhanas 
and Clubs and disdaining Indian Society. 

(iii) They must realize that if they wish to 
learn the languages they must mix with the 
people freely and on terms of equality with the 
educated classes of India. 

(iv) They must forget the ever-present idea, 
that they are the “ mien ” of the country. 

31785 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch.—(i) 
Regular course in the study of English and Indian 
Law. (ii) Practical experience of the Law Courts 
in England and reading with a leading barrister. 

I can’t go into the details. 

31786 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial Branch ?—•Yes. Indian Law, 


which includes Hindu and Muhammadan Laws. 
I cannot lay down any special course of study as 
it requires much consideration and time. 

81787.(39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch? If so, 
please give details ?—Subordinate Judicial posts 
should be filled in by High Court Pleaders of not 
less than .5 years’ standing. There is ample fiqld 
for selection among this class. 

31788 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-born sub¬ 
jects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that yon recommend?—No. 

. 31789. (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment 
in England, ploaso statn what sysfcom of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited ?—None. 

31790 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian descent, 
of mixed European and Indian descent, and of un- 
mixed European descent ? If so, please state your 
proposals ?—No. 

31791 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants? There should be no exchange com¬ 
pensation. This should be restricted t<T future. 

It should not have retrospective effect as it may 
work great prejudice to some of the officers. 

31793. (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in. the form of increased salaries, 
what is. your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance ?—This is a matter of details, 

31793. (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If not, what rates do yon suggest 
for the various grades of the Service ?—I do°not. 
There should be no distinction of any kind made* 
once a person is in the Civil Service, appointed as 
a member of that Service. 

Written Answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

31794. (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which it 
belongs?—Yes. 

81795. (30). Are the existing rates of pay aa d 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend?—I think it h 
much too low. 

31796 . (61). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
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holding listed-posts draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil Service ? 
If so, what rates do you suggest for the various 
appointments ?—I do not. Once a person is 
appointed he ought to get the same treatment in 
all respects as the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

31797 (64). Aie you satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Provincial Civil Service ? If 


not, please state what alternative organisation you 
consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be 
suitable ?—I think that the present system of 
recruitment of the Provincial Service is satisfactory 
—and at present there is no need to disturb it, 
but their pay is much too low and prospects not 
sufficiently tempting. 


Mr. Mahomedali Jinnah, called and examined. 


81798. ( Chairman .1 You are a member of the 

Viceroy’s Legislative Council ?—Yes, I am. 

81799. Do you occupy any public positions in 
Bombay ?—Not at present. 1 was a member of 
the Corporation for two years and then I resigned. 

3 1800 . You are in favour of the present 
system of open competition ?—Yes I am, on 
principle. 

31801. You would not care to see it coupled 
with any form of nomination ?—No. 

81802. You do not think that the present 
London examination gives sufficient opportunity to 
Indians to enter the Civil Service ?—That is so, and 
I have stated my reasons for it. 

81803. You regard an increase of Indians in the 
Civil Service as of great political importance ?— 
Yes. In my opinion, this question is not. only a 
question of a mere administrative character, but 
it is a question of great political magnitude, as I 
have stated in the answer, because, at the present 
moment, although it is more than half a century 
since the promise was given, the result is that out 
of 1,200 civilians only 65, as I understand, have 
got through and now occupy various positions in 
the Service. That shew's that it is a very great 
handicap so far as the Indians are concerned. This 
question has certainly become a very important one 
from the political point of view, because it excludes 
the sons of India from participating in the Service, 

31804. You mean that the physical difficulties 
are such that Indians are precluded from entering 
the Service through the examination in London ?— 
As I have stated, there are so many difficulties to 
prevent Indians from going to England. 

31805. You confidently anticipate that were 
an examination in India to be established a 
very large number of Indians would enter through 
that gate ?—In my opinion certainly a larger 
number will get in. 

31806. Do you desire to see a preponderance 
of Europeans in the Civil Service in India in 
the years to come?— Qua Europeans? If you 
mean that yon must have a European prepon¬ 
derance in the service irrespective of the question 
whether you get Indians who are fully competent 
and qualified and are capable of giving every 
satisfaction, then I do not agree that you should 
have a preponderance of Europeans. 

31807. You would he quite satisfied with 
an Indian preponderance piovided that the Indians 
came up to your standard of efficiency ?—Not my 
standard, but the standard of efficiency which is 
recognised for the efficiency of the Service. 

82808. So that the argument in favour of a 
British element does not carry much weight with 
you ?—It does not certainly, because the object is : 
really to have efficient Service j not a European 
element or an Indian element. 


31809. Do you feel satisfied that in the present 
state of India an Indian preponderance would 
secure that object ? —At the present moment, I do 
not think the Indians have a chance of getting into 
such a large number of posts as to raise this 
question. 

31810. You do not think that given an examina¬ 
tion in India an appreciable increase would take 
place in the number of those that enter the Service ? 
—An increase will take place, but it will not be 
such as to raise a question of this character of 
whether it is necessary to consider the question 
that there should be a preponderance of the 
European element. It will take a long time, as 
I have said, before that question will arise; and 
when it does arise it can be considered in the light 
of the facts which may be present at the time. 

31811. You think that that will he a wise and 
statesmanlike time to deal with the question ?— 
Y es, because at present we are speculating. 

31812. In your answer to question (7) you say 
rather emphatically that you are opposed to separate 
examination ?—By separate examination, I mean an 
examination with a limit. A separate examina¬ 
tion in India. 

31813. I am quoting from your answer in 
which you say that it would increase what you 
call caste distinction ?—Yes. 

31S14. Why, as a matter of fact, should an 
examination in India, which gives additional 
opportunity for the admission of Indians to the 
Service, set up what you describe as class distinc¬ 
tions?—If you have examinations in India on a 
separate system, by passing those examinations 
men will get into the Service. First of all, the 
object of it is to limit the number of Indians. I 
am opposed to that. Secondly, it will stamp the 
men who enter the Service by these means as 
inferior men. That stamp will continue to remain 
on them 60 long as they remain in the Service, and, 
in my opinion, both from the moral and senti¬ 
mental point of view it will affect these men, who, 
although they may get into the Service, will 
still he looked upon as a branch to themselves, 
and that, certainly, will not tend to produce the 
proper tone of the Service. 

31815. You are stating these objections on the 
assumption that such an examination must be 
inferior in character to the examination in England; 
but assuming that it would be similar in character, 
and that the subsequent procedure iu regard to 
training, and so on, were followed by the success¬ 
ful candidate, would you still maintain your 
opinion ?—Then I fail to understand why we 
should have a separate examination. Why not 
have a simultaneous examination ? If it is to be 
the same I fail to understand why we should adopt 
a process of this character. 
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31816. Yen have no apprehension that, under 
a system cf simultaneous examinations, the so- 
called backward communities will he placed at any 
disadvantage ?—As I have said in my answer, 
this Service is a Service in which the only 
question that ought to he considered is the 
efficiency of the administration. It is the 
highest Service in the country, where you have 
men who will have to occupy the highest posts in the 
land. In my opinion we should not consider the 
question of community, class or Province. What 
we want is the best administrators, and not neces¬ 
sarily a Hindu, a Muhammadan, or a European. 
That being the character of the Service, I think 
that if any element of any other kind is taken into 
consideration it will be likely to impair the 
efficiency of the Service. 

31817. Looking at it from a practical point 
of view, you do not see any harm in one particular 
class of the community having a predominance ?— 
No, I would have no objection if the result happens 
to be, of which I am now doubtful, that a parti¬ 
cular community has the preponderance, provided 
I get competent men, but having regard to the 
present state of India I think that all the 
communities are advancing and I think that there 
would not be much danger of that, although 
I admit that there might be a certain amount 
of danger of this character. 

31818. I understand that you would not dis¬ 
turb the listed posts, but would give the 
officers who occupy them the same pay as 
the officers who occupy similar positions in the 
Indian Civil Service?—Yes, I think I would, 
because once you have them in the Service there 
should really be no distinction of any kind what¬ 
ever. It is bad enough that there should be the 
distinction that they come in by listed posts. 

31819. You would like to see the listed-posts 
officers incorporated in the Indian Civil Service 
not only from the point of view of salary, but of 
status ?—In every way. 

31820. So that they would become Indian Civil 
Service men ?—Yes, it is bad enough that they 
come in by this process of listed posts without 
any further distinction. 

81821. You do not regard an officer who has 
been promoted from the Provincial Civil Service 
in the same light as a man who has got his 
place by passing an examination ?—I do not. It 
is only an exception in this sense, that you are 
giving an opportunity to a man who may be an 
exceptionally brilliant man, and justice might be 
done to him by this method. Therefore I say 
that in that case he is an exception. 

81822. You do not think you could get 
that sort of exceptionally brilliant man by a 
competitive examination in India ?—Yes, you 
would certainly. 

81823. Why should there be a lasting 
difference between an officer who has entered 
the Service through an Indian separate examina¬ 
tion and one who has come up by promotion 
from the Provincial Civil Service ?—There would 
he. I say that that man would suffer from 
the faot that he is taken from the other Service by 
means of the listed po6t. I want to allow that 
door to remain open simply in cases of a very 
exceptional character. 

81824. You propose recruiting for the Judici¬ 
ary from three sources, half from the Bar, one-fourth 
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from members of the Provincial Civil Service of five 
years'’ standing, and one-fourth from the Indian 
Civil Service?—Yes, subject to the conditions that 
I have mentioned. 

31825. In this case, do you think that the 
officers, who came in through special sources, 
would occupy invidious positions in the Service?— 
I do not think so, for the simple reason that 
the present question of recruiting the Judicial 
branch has become a very difficult one. 'Ihis 
is only a suggestion of mine to meet the 
difficulties which have been raised. The cry has 
been that the higher Judicial branch has bren 
filled by Civilians. 1 have nothing to say against 
the Indian Civil Service so far as the men in the 
Service are concerned ; but having regard to the 
system, it has been proved, I think, that in the 
higher Judicial branch the Civil Service has not 
given satisfaction. The number of cases which 
have come up are so numerous that I do not want 
to go into details, but it is sufficient to say that 
the present, system is unsatisfactory with regard 
to recruiting from the Civil Service for the higher 
Judicial branch. 

31826. But you suggest the continuance of 
that system?—No, I do not. I say that the 
higher Judicial branch should be filled first from 
amongst the members of the Bar, where you have 
a very wide field for selection, and you can get very 
good men. I have suggested one-fourth from the 
Civil Service, and one-fourth from the Subordinate 
Service in order to try and see whether it is not 
ossible to get the Civil Service also into the 
igher Judicial Service, provided that those 
requisites I have mentioned are complied with. 
As to the Subordinate Judicial Service, I think 
that there are very brilliant mou in it, and they 
ought to have something to look forward to. It 
seems to me a great pity that some brilliant men, 
who have served in the Subordinate Judicial 
Service for years and years, do not get beyond 
Rs. 700 or Rs. 800 a month, but remain for the 
rest of their lives in that position. If there are 
brilliant men in the Subordinate Judicial Service 
they ought to have something to look forward to, 
and something to work for, and I think they 
ought to be rectuited into the higher Judicial 
Service. It is really to meet the present difficult 
position whioh has been raised that I make this 
suggestion. 

31827. The ouly reason why you retain recruit¬ 
ment from the Indian Civil Service is, because there 
is an appreciable demand in its favour?—No, 
May I be allowed to explain ? I say that one- 
fourth should be from the Civil Service because I 
do not wish to take away chances from the Civil 
Service at the present moment. By these methods 
of training that I have mentioned, they may prove 
useful in the higher Judicial Service. Atthe present 
moment my opinion is that they are not absolutely 
satisfactory. If you lay down these methods of 
training, then that may be. Therefore I am 
willing that one-fourth should be recruited out 
of the Civil Service for the higher Judicial 
branch. 

81828. It is more in the nature of an act of 
philanthropy ?—No. It is a fair spirit in which 
I want to meet it; otherwise the Civil Service 
might say that they never had the chance. 

31829. You are in favour of the European 
having his period of probation in India, and 
the Indian in England. Can you tell os what 
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your idea is for the European in India?—I have 
not studied the details of it. I was only informed 
of the desire of the Commission to examine me 
very late, and I had not sufficient time to go into 
the details of it; hut I think the probationary 
period in the case of Europe.ms might well be use- 
iuliy spnt in India under a system, the details 
of which I cannot go into, but which c m be laid 
down by some competent heads. 

81830. You think that Civilians speak Indian 
languages less well than they did ?—I have not come 
across many Civilians, or hardly any, who can talk 
the language of the Province fairly well or fluently 
so as to be able to carry on an ordinary 
conversation. 

31881. Are you frequently moving about in the 
districts of this Presidency ?—I have come across 
many Civilians. 

3i832. Are you frequently moving in the 
mnfassal ?—No. 

31833. So that you do not speak from per¬ 
sonal experience?—lam not moving about frequ¬ 
ently, but I have met many Civilians frem time to 
time. I should 6ay that I can recall at least a 
dozen instances during the last five years. 

31834. Wo have had evidence to the effect 
that the Executive officer under the system in force 
in Bombay has to spend something like six months 
or more of the year in Camp. Is it not difficult 
for him to avoid talking the language whilst 
he is in camp ?—I do not know what the causes 
are of their not having acquired proficiency in the 
language, I cannot go into that; but I know the 
fact, and I have come across many Civilians. 

81835. You have given some rather positive 
reasons in your answer here ?—That is so. 
I have said what difficulties there are in the 
way of their learning the language. I have 
pointed out one or two reasons which I know for 
facts. If they are moving about in the camp and 
they have no opportunity or time to learn the 
language that is another matter altogether, but if 
there is a desire to learn the language and if they 
took the proper opportunities then I have given 
the reasons which prevent them from learning the 
language. 

81886. If they are moving about in camp 
with no other Europeans near them, and nobody 
but Indians around them, and they are engaged 
in their work from morning to night, in the 
crdinaiy course, are they not talking the language ? 
—Yes; perhaps they are to their servants; but 
that is not learning languages. 

31837. What would you suggest as a remedy ? 
—First of all, 1 think that the standard of the 
test is not high enough. The present standard of 
the test which they have to pass in languages is 
not high enough. It seems to me that a mere 
smattering of the language is enough to get them 
through the test. The test ought to be raised. 

31>“38. That is the grammatical examina¬ 
tion?— Grammatical, and 60 far as the literature 
is concerned. It depends upon the standard you 
lay down. If you lay down a low standard then the 
men get through that; and that means that they 
have only a smattering of the language. After that 
the officer has no desire to improve his knowledge 
in the language. He does not care to mix with 
the people, and he does not care to enter their 
social life. He keeps himself to gymkhanas 
and clubs, and practically excludes himself from 


Indian society. No man can learn the language 
of the place if he does not mix with the people. 
I have been spending several months in France 
for the last five years, but I have no desire to 
learn the French language. I go about and get 
on with my broken French, which I have picked 
up here and there. But I have no desire to learn 
the language, and therefore I cannot learn it. 

31839. But, I presume, that th? manner in 
which you occupy your time in France can hardly 
be regarded as similar to the way in which the 
Indian Civilian occupies his time in India ?—The 
Indian officer’s time is worse so far as learning 
the language is concerned because he never goes 
near Indian society ; whereas I go near French 
society. He, on the other bind, only goes to 
Gymkhanas and Clubs. 

31810. ( Sir Murray Uammick.) When did 

you first begin to practise ?—I was called in 1896, 
eighteen years ago. 

31841. Where have you been practising ?—In 
Bombay. 

31842. You say you have not been much in 
the mufassal?—I have been occasionally in the 
mufassal. 

31843. But not much ?—No, I cannot say that 
I have been much there. 

31844. Have you been mostly in Bombay- 
City ?—Yes, I have been mostly in Bombay City. 

31845. Your vacations you have apparently 
speut in Europe ?—No. I have seen the whole 
of India. I have been to different parts of India 
Madias, Calcutta, and Northern India. ’ 

31846. When was it that you spent this 
period of five years in France, when you were a 
young man or a boy ?—No, recently. I only go 
occasionally for three or four months at a time. 

31847. With reference to your answer to 
question (1), you quote Mr. Balfour as advocating a 
competitive system of examination when he says, 
“ Then comes a third class of qualifications which, 
60 far as I can see, are not indicated in the slightest 
degree by success in examinations such as decision, 
firmness and that rapid intention which marks the 
man of action whether statesman or soldier, refine¬ 
ment, knowledge of the world, the generality of 
the moral qualities and anything which approaches 
to what is called genius ”; and thou you o 0 
on to say, “ I cannot cite greater authority or 
improve upon the expression of opinion of such an 
eminent authority and a statesman of England. I 
therefore think that in principle the open competi¬ 
tive examination is the best.'” But surely the 
quotation which you have given from Mr. Balfour 
is not at all to show that competition is the best. 
He is of opinion that the great qualifications which 
we think are necessary in this country, qualifications 
of decision, firmness, rapid intention, refinement, 
knowledge of the world, moral qualities and genius, 
are none of them discovered by competitive exami¬ 
nation ; so that I think Mr. Balfour would not 
be altogether of opinion that competitive exami¬ 
nation is the best method of selection for service 
in this country. Do you not think that that is 
the case?—Certainly not. What Mr. Balfour 
means js this, that these qualities are bora iu a 
man, uo amount of examination, no amount of 
passing any degrees would test those qualities 
which are born in a man, and certainly no system 
in the wprld would be able to test those qualities. 
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31848. If an eminent Indian has told us that 
the average Indian is rather lacking in those 
qualities, namely, those mentioned in the third 
paragraph of Mr. Balfour’s quotation would it not 
rather go to show that simultaneous examination 
in India would be unsatisfactory as a means of 
selecting your good, efficient men in comparison 
with such an examination in England ?—In that 
case no test would ever do- 

31849. I daresay not. I am asking for an 
answer to the question I put to you ?—I do not 
agree with that. 

31850. If a distinguished Indian has told us 
that the average Indian is deficient in these 
qualities mentioned in the third clause in your 
quotation from Mr. Balfour in comparison with 
the Englishman, then does it not follow that the 
competition iu India is not likely to be so 
successful in bringing efficient men into the 
Service as a separate examination in England ?— 
I do not agree with that opinion-. If that opinion 
is correct, it seems to me that no test that, human 
miud can lay down will be a safeguard against 
that. 

31851. Yes, that may be. You do not agree 
with the opinion of the Indian that the average 
Indian in this country is deficient in certain 
qualities which exist in a higher degree in 
Europe?—If by the average Indian, taking the 
mass, three hundred millions, you mean the 
ignorant man, it would be very difficult to judge. 
But I say the average educated Indian who goes 
through the same system of training and education, 
in my opinion, intellectually and in character, is 
quite as good as any European. 

31852. Then it comes to a question of whether 
the Indian can get the same in this country as he 
can at home, and you think hs can ?—We have 
got the proof, namely, that in the opinion of the 
last Commission, as I quoted in my answer, the 
Indians who got into the Indian Civil Service gave 
every satisfaction. 

31853. But we do not know what their 
framing had been ?—Yes, but we do, excuse me : 
because we know from experience that a large 
number of the Indians who go to England are 
generally men who have gone through some 
school or University in India. They go to 
England and stay there for two or three years. 

31854. We do not know that as regards the men. 
which the Commission of 1886-87 were talking 
about. Do you know what training those two 
young men the Commission of 1886-87 are speak¬ 
ing about had had in England? We should 
have to look up their records and so on ?—It is a 
matter of common knowledge. 

31855. I do not think it is a matter of com¬ 
mon knowledge ?—I think it is common knowledge 
that those people who were in the Civil Service in 
1887 when tne Commission gave their opinions, 
went to England only for two or three years after 
they were educated and trained up in India and 
they got into the Service. They came out and 
had been in the Service for several years, and the 
opinion of the Commission was that these men 
gave every satisfaction. 

3185(5. You are of opinion that the system of 
training in India is quite equal to that of public 
schools in England ?—-No, it is not. 

31857. Then it is not likely to produce the 
.required qualities iu the same way as the training in 
England is ?—It will certainly not produce worse 


men than the men who got certificates from the 
Commission in 1886-87. Training in India, as it 
exists, at the present moment, will certainly not 
produce worse men than those men who obtained 
the certificate from the Commission. I would add 
that in my opinion if you had simultaneous 
examination in India, after a man passes his 
competitive examination here and is sent to 
England to pass his probationary period, he will 
utilise that probationary period to greater advantage 
than the men who have to go to England at the 
present moment utilize their time in England. 
What happens is this: a large number of Indians 
who go to compete for the Service in England for 
eighteen months or two years see nothing of 
English life as a rule. They are confined, so to 
say, to the four corners of their study-room in 
order to get through the subjects and prepare 
themselves for the examination. After a man 
passes that competitive test he remains there only 
for one year when he has got time to see the 
British people and understand the British people 
and mix with them ; whereas if a man passes his 
competitive examination in this country and is 
sent to England for a probationary period of two 
years, he goes there with a certain amount of 
feeling of having done something in life: and he 
will be better able to mix with the British people 
and he will be able to understand them, and they 
will be better able to understand him, and he will 
spend his two years which will be most beneficial 
to him, and to the Service when he comes back. 

31858. But I suppose a man who goes to 
England under those circumstances at twenty-two 
or twenty-three has his character pretty well fixed 
by that time : he oan study English methods of 
Government, but he is not likely to get any more 
of the English spirit into him than if he went, 
say, at thirty or thirty-five, is he ? —I do not 
know what you mean by “ English spirit 

31859, It is a phrase which is constantly used 
before this Commission : I can hardly explain it to 
you. If your answer is that you do not know 
what English spirit is, I will not pursue that ?— 
I understand the ordinary British spirit. 

31860, Toputitplainly.it is the acquisition 
of those characteristics which Mr. Balfour refer# 
to in his third class of qualifications, which if 
what a boy is supposed to get when he goes to 
England and goes to a public school for eduoa-f 
tion?—If you mean by a British spirit, these 
third class of qualifications, namely firmness, 
decision, and rapid intention, then I say that that 
must be born in the man. 

•>1861. Can that be obtained by any train¬ 
ing?—You can develop it, to a certain extent, 
by training, but you certainly cannot acquire it 
it it is not in you. 

31862. You desire to see the listed posts 
remain as they are ?—As a matter of fact, I am 
really indifferent. My only reason for saying 
that is that I think that there ought to be some 
such exception left in order to give those men a 
chance who may prove exceptionally brilliant. 
That is my only object; but I am indifferent. 

81863. If you leave the listed posts as they 
are, and if you institute simultaueous examination, 
and if you take away three-fourths of the appoint¬ 
ments of the Judioial Service trom the Civil Serrioe, 
do you think in iikoly that you will get the same 
class of Englishmen to go up for the open competi¬ 
tion as go up for it now?—I do not see why we 
should not. 
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81864. You do not think that the Service 
■would lose its popularity for recruitment in England 
by' having lost three-fourths of the Judicial 
appointments, and by the fact that for the rest of 
the appointments they would have to compete 
with the enormous competition which would come 
from Indians?^—I do not see why it should. 

81865- It would become more popular, do you 
think ?—No, it will not be more popular: but the 
necessities of life will cause more men to compete 
for it. 

31866. How do you propose to recruit this 
higher Judicial Branch which you say should be 
recruited from the Bar ?—I should say by nomina¬ 
tion only, because I cannot think of any other 
method at the present time. The nomination 
must be in the hands of an independent Board. 

31867. What Board would you have ?—I 
should like to have a Board consisting of the 
Judges of the High Court, and some of the leading 
Members of the Bar : because those are the only 
people who would be really competent to judge. 

31868. You would oppose recruitment by 
means of competition between members of the Bar 
who have been in practice for three or four 
ears ?—I do not think any useful purpose would 
e served by that sort of competitive examination. 
You are not bound to select a man because he is of 
five years' standing. You might get a man of ten 
years' standing, or more. It depends, therefore, 
whether you have got a much better field. 

81869. When you speak of the Bar, do you 
mean the Indian Bar, or would you admit Euro¬ 
peans?—No, the Bar in India. 

81870. You would not take any guarantee 
that they knew the Vernacular, for instance?— 
As a matter of fact, there are very few higher 
Judicial officers who know the Vernacular; they 
have got interpreters and translators, and I do not 
think it is absolutely essential, having regard to 
the existing system, 

81871. As regards this language question, 
one of the reasons you mention for the Indian 
Civil Service Officer not knowing the language is 
'that he confines himself to gymkhanas and clubs. 
But, the officer in Bombay who for seven-twelfths 
of the year is in camp by himself, in tents, 
can hardly give himself up to gymkhanas and 
clubs during that period, can he?—As 1 have 
said, during that period, what I know is this, 
that he does not really mix with the people. He 
may have his work to do, and which he does, and 
probably the only opportunity of speaking in the 
Vernacular he has got is to speak with his 
servants. 

31872. Does he speak the Vernacular when 
he is trying cases with witnesses ?—I do not think 
so. He never understands much of it. 

31873. He never speaks to them in the Native 
languages ?—I do not say, never : he does make 
attempt. 

31874. Yon say you know it?—Yes, I know 
it myself. 

81875. You say you have spent very little 
time in the mufassal ?—I have seen Magistrates 
trying cases. 

31876. In Bombay?—No, up-country. I 
have myself appeared before them. I have not 
appeared often, it is true ; but I have appeared in 
some cases sometimes, myself. 

. 31877. Your experience is that the officer up- 
country cannot talk to his witnesses in the Verna¬ 


cular?—No, not even when he is Sessions Judge 
or listed. 

31878. Not even when he gets to that post? 
—I can give you instances with regard to a 
number of District Judges whom I have appeared 
before, and they even cannot speak the Vernacular. 
Mind you I do not say that there are no Civilians 
who can speak the Vernacular ; but, I say, it is 
the general rule. 

31879. How many exceptions do you know?— 
I should say hardly one per cent. That would 
mean one in one hundred. 

31880. That wouid mean only two men in the 
Bomba j Civil Service ?—Yes, who can fluently 
speak t le Vernacular and understand the witnesses. 

3188 \ You would put it down at two men 
in the w <*le of the Bombay Civil Service?—Yes. 
That is th experience I have had with most of the 
District Judges. 

3'882. You say that the standard of the 
Vernacular Examination for Indian Civilians is 
very low. Have you ever been an examiner ?—I 
have not been an examiner, but, I have bad discus¬ 
sions with two or three of the examiners in Bombay. 
One is Mr. Mirza Ali Abbas Baig who is a Member 
of the India Council. He was an examiner in. 
Bombay for a long time. The other is the Orien¬ 
tal Translator, Mr. Kadri. I have also had talks 
with Members r.f the Civil Service, and* from them 
I have gathered that the standard of the examina¬ 
tion could not be very high one. 

31883. Is the Oriental Examiner in Bombay 
of opinion that the standard of examination which 
is held for Civilians is much too low ?—I have had 
talks with him and I have gathered facts from 
him. 

31884. Is it his opinion that the standard of 
the examination held for Civilians is much too 
low ?—I have gathered facts from him. 

31885. What facts ?—The facts I have 
gathered from these two gentlemen are that really 
a very great efficiency in the language is not 
wanted in order to pass the examination. 

31886. Is that their opinion ? Is that the 
opinion of the Oriental Examiner ?— In a way it 
does come t»that. 

31887. Is it his opinion ?—-Yes. That is how 
I understand both these gentlemen. 

31888. You do not find fault with the subjects- 
of the examination ?—The subjects may be laid 
down there, but the question is, what are the 
examination papers? 

31889. You think the papers are of much too 
low a standard ?—That is what I understand. 

31890. What you understand: but do you 
know ? —I have not seen it. 

31891. {Mr Fisher.) Were you called to the 
Bar in England or in India ?—You cannot be 
called to the Bar iu India, it is only in England 
that you can be called to the Bar. 

31892, You studied iu England ?—Yes. 

81893. Did you read in Chambers in Eng¬ 
land?—No, I read in the Chambers of two 
eminent Counsels in Bombay—one was Mr. John 
Maepherson who was the Acting Advocate-General 
of Bombay and the other was Mr. Love, who- 
was the Advocate-General of Bombay. 

31894. Did you attend the Courts in 
London ?—I did, when I was there, for about eight 
mouths. 

31895. You were only there eight months ?— 
I was there nearly four years and a quarter 
altogether. 
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31896. Practically, studying law in 
London ?—Yes. 

31897. Do you think that that period was 
beneficial to you ?—Certainly, most beneficial. 

31898. You got a good deal from your legal 
study in London ?—Certainly. 

31899. You would advise a friend who was 
going in for the law here to get some legal train¬ 
ing in London ?—Most decidedly. 

31900. I gather from your answer to 
Sir Murray Hammick that when you say that the 
higher Judicial branch should be recruited from 
the Bar you mean to include not only Indian 
barristers, but also English barristers ?—Certainly. 

31901. With respect to the element which 
you wish to recruit from the Civil Service, I 
gather that you require them to select immediately 
after the competition which branch they intend to 
enter, whether Judicial or Executive?—They 
must decide from the very start. 

319u2. They must decide, or the Govern¬ 
ment ?—Of course it is the Government. 

31903. Would there not be some difficulty in 
making that decision at so early a period ? Would 
it not be difficult for Government to see whether 
a man is fit for the Judicial or the Executive side 
immediately after he has passed his open com¬ 
petition?—It will be certainly better than the 
present system, where you decide to take men for 
the J udicial and when they are no good for the 
Judicial. 

31904. Would it not be rather a haphazard 
method ?—It would not be, if I am right in my 
opinion, when a man passes the competitive test 
he is a man above the ordinary ability and 
character. If that is the correct proposition, then 
you can safely select a certain number who have 
passed the competitive test. I think that a man 
ought to make a good judge provided he is a man 
of ordinary intelligence, and provided that he gets 
a proper training from the beginning. The 
chances are that he would make a good Judge. 

31905. You think you could safely make the 
selection at once ?—I think that would be best. 

31906. In your answer to question (39) you 
say that Subordinate Judicial posts should be 
filled by High Court Pleaders of not less than 
five years’ standing. Does that include, or 
exclude District Pleaders ?—Yes. What is done 
with regard to the Subordinate Service at the 
present moment is that you fill in the Subordinate 
Judicial Service by the nomination of Pleaders of 
not less than three years’ standing. I want to 
increase the three years to five years. That is the 
point of my answer. 

31907. {Mr. Macdonald.) In answer to 
question (13) you say that you do not think the 
present age limit is satisfactory. Why ?—Of 
course, this is a very minor point really, because 
after all it makes a difference of two years, and I 
think it will be better to have a man who has 
passed his competitive examination when he is 
younger, so that he may utilise his probationary 
period more beneficially. 

31908. Is that the only reason?—That is the 
only reason I can give. 

31909. You think that one year is enough for 
that ? You think the probationary period should 
have one year’s reduction ?—It is a very small 
point, but you can utilise that one year when he 
is younger. 

31910. Do you think to take off that one 
—r at the age at which the open competition is 
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held would be enough to give an adequate pro¬ 
bationary training?—You give him two years 
instead of one now. 

31911. You think that one year would be 
enough ?—Yes, I think so. 

31912. {Mr. Sly.) You are anxious to see an 
increase in the number of Indians in the Indian 
Civil Service, and you recommend to us that the 
best method of securing that end is by simultaneous 
examination. That recommendation, I understand, 
is based mainly on the principle that the present 
system is an unfair handicap to Indians ; and, 
secondly, on your opinion that the same method 
of entrance, that is equality in all respects as 
regards Indians, is essential to secure equality of 
treatment in the Service. That is your position, 
is it not?—-Yes, substantially. 

31913. Is the inequality of treatment on 
which you lay stress in respect to official promo¬ 
tion and official prospects, or is it an inequality 
connected with social matters ?—My point is that 
I want Indians to enter the Service by the same 
door as the Europeans. Any other door is likely 
to affect the prestige of the Service so far as 
Indians are concerned, and affect the tone of the 
Service and the Administration. I say that 
Indians ought to enter by the same door as 
Europeans do. If there is no object in making a 
distinction, why make it ? If there is an object 
what is the object ? 

31914. If there is a separate examination how 
do you think it would affect the tone of the 
Service ?—It is quite clear. 

31915. You think that their prospects of pro¬ 
motion - would be less ? What is the good of 
getting more pay ?—I think the prestige and the 
sentiment and the moral aspect is much more 
important than higher pay. If you even provide 
higher pay it will affect the other branch : in fact, 
it will affect both branches. 

31916. Under your scheme of probation, I 
understand that you want the successful candidates 
who select the Judicial branch to : be trained in 
England, and you want the successful European 
candidates who choose the Executive branch to be 
trained in India, and the successful Indian candi¬ 
dates to be trained in England ?—Yes, that is my 
answer. 

31917. Do you think that that differentiation 
which you make between Europeans and Indians is 
likely to affect the prestige and tone of the Service 
in any way ?—Certainly not, because it does not 
affect the principle. It is because you have two 
different conditions to deal with. 

81918. Having got them into the Service 
by the same examination you then propose to put 
them in separate pens for the first part of their 
Service?—No, I do not. It is only to meet this 
point that an Indian, in order to make him an 
efficient servant, must have a knowledge and 
experience of Great Britain and the British people. 
In order to make an Englishman an efficient 
servant he must utilise that period in acquiring a 
knowledge of the ways, manners and customs of 
the Indian people and of the place to which he is 
going as an administrator. That does not affect . 
the principle. 

31919. With regard to your plan for the 
Judicial Service) you recommend three different 
systems of recruitment, one from the Bar, the 
second from the Provincial Civil Service, and the 
third' from the Indian Civil Serviee. In that . 
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proposal yon get a Service recruited by three 
different methods?—Yes. 

8-1920. Do you think that the fact that men 
are recruited for the Service by three different 
methods of recruitment will affect the prestige 
and tone of the Service ?—That is a suggestion 
made by me in order to meet the present situation 
that has arisen. I am not by any means satisfied 
with the suggestion, but it is only to meet the 
present situation. 

81921. You do fear that even that system 
may to 6ome extent be open to the objections 
which you have raised against any separate method 
of recruitment for the Indian Civil Service ?— 
Strictly speaking, it is open to those objections. 
Personally, if there were no difficulties in this 
instance I would certainly say that the whole of 
the Judicial branch should be recruited from the 
Bar, as is the practice in England. 

31922. From the Indian Bar ?—No. From 
any member of the Bar, as is the case in England. 

31923. From the Bar practising in India, not 
from the English Bar ?—Yes. 

31924. With regard to recruitment for the 
Judicial branch from the Provincial Civil Service, 
you have recommended that it should be from 
High Court Pleaders with not less than five years’ 
practice ?—Yes. 

31925. The present rule, as I daresay you 
know, is a minimum of three years’ practice ?—■ 
Yes. 

31920. I understand your proposal is that 
that should be increased to five years ?—Yes. 

31927. Do you not think that if you increase 
it to five years it would mean recruitment of men 
of a somewhat older age, and that that would 
somewhat prejudicially affect the recruitment of 
the Service in some respects ?—If you are going 
to have more senior men you will require either to 
improve the prospects of the Service, or you will 
have to be content with a lower standard ?—The 
five years’ period, I think,- ought to be there, 
because it is necessary. You are better able to 
know the man’s wokr if he has been practising for 
five years, and yon have better opportunity of 
judging. Two or three years at the Bar is a 
period in which a man is not really able to do very 
much, and you are not able to judge. 

31928. With regard to recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service, you have strongly recom¬ 
mended that it should be by simultaneous examina¬ 
tion without any regard whatever to any caste or 
communal representation. With regard to the 
Provincial Civil Service, are you also opposed to 
any caste or communal representation, or are you 
prepared to accept the present situation ?—I want 
to begin with one at a time, and I would begin in 
this case from the top. 

31929. For the present, you would leave the 
rule with regard to caste and communal representa¬ 
tion ? -1 have said that I do not wish to disturb 
the method of recruitment for the Provincial Civil 
Service, but that does not mean that I am satis fie 1 
with it. 

81930. Assuming, that the present system 
which you recommend of open recruitment by a 
simultaneous examination in England and India 
should not, for any special reasons, prove suitable, 
is there any alternative method of recruitment for 
securing the aim you desire, namely, the further 
appointment of Indians. Can you suggest any¬ 
thing for our consideration ? You have suggested, 
for instance, that the Judicial Service should- be 


largely recruited from the Bar in India. Would 
you prefer an extension of that system ? Or is 
there any other system of recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service as a whole, and not merely 
for the Judicial Branch, which you can suggest as 
an alternative for our consideration?—My recom¬ 
mendation for different methods to be applied to 
tbe Judicial Service is based on the ground that 
the Judicial Service stands on a different footing 
from the Executive Service. In order to get 
proper men into the Judicial Service you have to 
deal with the two requisites which I have laid 
down, and in order to comply with those two 
requisites you have to adopt different methods 
in the Judicial Service from that of the Executive 
Service. Therefore, the Executive Service stands 
on a totally different footing. That being so, 
I feel that there should be no special reason, so 
far as the Executive Service is concerned, for any 
difference or distinction. If you make any 
distinction, or differentiate, it will not only lower 
the tone of the Service and impair the administra¬ 
tion of the country, but it will not satisfy the 
people of India. You must remember that you 
have educated the people of India, and taught 
them the same British character which you want 
in the Service. Having taught them that 
British character, any cirouitous method, any 
method by which you do not allow them to enter 
the Service by the same door as Europeans are 
allowed to enter, will certainly not satisfy the 
people of India, and certainly it is not in the 
interests of the Service. 

31931. No; but it is not a suggestion to shut the 
English door ?—No ; but you open another door. 

31932. You open the Judicial door?—Then 
you come into the same room by another door, 
which I think is not desirable. 

81933. There i's no other system you can 
recommend ?—The mere fact that you are not 
allowed to go in by the same door is enough to 
stamp the Service with inferiority; and it is a 
distinction, which will be disastrous. 

31934. [Mr. GoJehale.) You are at present 
a nominated Member of the Viceroy’s Council ?— 
Yes. I am nominated by the Government of 
India. 

31935. Before that, you represented the 
Muhammadans of this Presidency for three years 
in that Council ?—Yes, I did. 

31936. And you also served as a Presidency 
Magistrate in Bombay for some time, did you 
not?—1 acted for six months. That was a very 
long time ago. 

31937. I thought you had some experience as 
a Presidency Magistrate ?—Yes, I had experience 
as Presidency Magistrate for six mouths. 

31938. I should like to have your idea about 
an expression which has been coming up constantly 
before this Commission in the course of its enquiry, 
namely, “ administration on English lines ”. Will 
you tell us what you understand by that expres¬ 
sion “ administration on English lines in India” ?— 
I understand by “ administration on English 
lines ” that it is administration not by English¬ 
men but administration which is carried on b 7 
men who are thoroughly competent and fit and 
efficient. I am opposed to fixing any limit of 
any kind whatever. 

31939. I do not want you to go into that. 
Let us analyse this expression “adminiitration 
on English lines ”, so as to get some clear idea as to 
what is meant by it. When you speak of 
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41 administration on English lines in India”, you do 
not mean administration similar to that which 
they have in England, do you ?—Certainly. 

31940. You mean that the administration in 
India is similar to the administration in Eng¬ 
land ?—On similar principles 

31941. It is not on similar principles ?— It is 
not today. 

31942. Therefore, when you speak of 
the present-day administration of India, it is 
not correct to describe it as administration on 
English lines in that sense ?—That is not correct. 

31943. Yo do not mean that the adminis¬ 
tration is similar in nature or character to that 
which exists in England at the present day. Am I 
correct in that ?—Yes. 

31944. For instance, this combination of the 
Judicial and the Executive functions. That is 
not on English lines as understood in England ?— 
Certainly not. 

31945. Again the Bureaucratic character of 
the Indian administration is not on the same lines 
as the administration in England conducted under 
the control of the tax-payers ?—Certainly not. 

31946. At the same time, comparing this 
administration with the administration of pre- 
British days in India, you can find your way to 
a meaning of this expression, can you not ?—If 
it is intended as compared with the pre-British 
time, I can understand it. 

31947. That is the only way in which you can 
understand this expression ?—If it is intended to be 
used as compared with pre-British time I can 
understand it, otherwise I do not understand it. 

31948, It is a description of the administration 
which has beei\ evolved in this country under 
British Rule, and you can understand its distinc¬ 
tive character only by contrasting it with what 
existed before ?—Then I can understand. 

81949. Let us try to analyse it. There are 
certain general characteristics of this administration 
which are easily recognizable, for instance, equal 
justice, at any rate, as between Indian and 
Indian?—Yes. 

31950. Also the promotion of the interests 
of the masses: there are these general charac¬ 
teristics which you recognise as belonging to 
British administration in India? Yes, certainly. 

31951. Yon admit that ?—Yes. 

31952. Would you also admit in a general 
way that the frame-work of the administration is 
Oriental or rather Indian ?—Yes. 

31953. But that certain characteristics have 
been super-imposed on it by Englishmen exercising 
authority in this country. Do you agree witn 
that—those characteristics which I have mentioned 
just now, equal justice, the promotion of the 
interests of the masses and so forth ?—I agree 
with that. 

31954. Those are the general characteristics 
of “ administration on English lines in India ”?— 
Certainly. 

31955. In addition, Englishmen in charge of 
the administration have impressed on it certain 
special characteristics either as individuals or as a 
class: do you agree with that ?—Yes. 

31956. For instance, loyalty to the Central 
Government, a sense of discipline, a sense of 
duty, readiness to take risks and so on. These 
are impressed upon the administration by English¬ 
men either as individuals or as a class ? -Yes, 
that is so. 


31957. Abd this is what constitutes the main 
difference between the “ Administration on English 
lines ” as we have it today, and the administration 
which generally existed in this country in pre- 
British days. You agree with that ?—Yes, I 
agree. I understand that distinction. 

31958. It is desirable to maintain the admin¬ 
istration on these British lines and improve it ? 
You would assimilate it more and more with what 
it is in England ?—Our ideal is England. 

3 959. In any case you want to maintain it 
as it is ?—Yes. 

31960. And, therefore, only such Indians as 
understand the spirit of this administration, and 
would be able to carry on the administration on 
these lines should be in the Civil Service. You 
agree with that ?—Certainly. 

31961. The whole question, therefore, comes to 
this. Do you think that in course of time the 
number of Indians who would be so available, 
would go on increasing ?—I have not the slightest 
doubt about that. 

31962. And your contention is that when 
such a number of Indians is forthcoming the 
English personnel need not necessarily be what 
it is today ?—Quite so. That is the promise and 
that is the declaration and that is the Proclamation 
given to us from time to time by the British people, 

31963. At the same time, in the present 
circumstances, you say that for a number of years 
Englishmen are bound to predominate in the 
Service ?—Yes, for a long time. 

31964. But as Indians, showing similar 
characteristics and capable of running the 
administration on the same lines, come for¬ 
ward in greater and greater numbers, you do not 
think that it would be a disaster to the country if 
the English personnel were reduced ?—Certainly 
not, if you mean that under no circumstances and 
under no conditions, and for ever, aud for all times 
to come, there must be a certain minimum, or 
maximum, whichever you like to call it, of 
Englishmen as such, if you mean that, I do not 
agree with it. 

31965. You do notaceept that ?—No. 

31966. You think that as Indians come 
forward with the necessary qualifications every¬ 
thing ought to be freely open to them ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

31967. This western education which is im¬ 
parted in India does develop, to a certain extent, 
the characteristics I am speaking of in Indian 
youths, does it not ?—Yes. 

31968. And as this education improves, the 
development of these characteristics will be 
greater ? — Certainly. 

31969. Your scheme of competitive examina¬ 
tion in India would be calculated to test these 
qualities?—Yes, in my opinion. 

31970. Because, the Indian youth coming 
under these Western influences as represented by 
Western education, develops much more these 
characteristics than might happen otherwise ?-— 
He would. He would certainly continue to 
improve the British line of administration more 
and more as he gets more and more educated, not 
individually but by communities. 

31971. Therefore, under your scheme of 
simultaneous examinations, if young men are first 
tested by a competitive examination here, and then, 
are sent to England for their probationary period, 
you think they will have in a sufficient degree these 
characteristics which we both agree are necessary- 
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to continue the administration on what has been 
spoken of as “ English lines ” ? —Yes. I say that 
these two years spent by him in England would 
certainly improve him in this direction a great 
deal more than is the ease with Indians who have 
to go at the present moment and have to lock 
themselves up in their rooms to study for eighteen 
months or two years in order to go in for the 
competitive examination when they have very 
little chances of improving themselves in the 
direction indicated. 

31972. To Indians who have developed these 
characteristics in the way I have pointed out, 
would you allow the fullest opportunities to run 
the administration on these “ English lines 13 
without restriction as to numbers ?—Certainly. 
I do not see why not. 

31978. {Mr. Chaulal.) As regards what you 
said in reply to Sir Murray Hammick about 
the examinations in the Vernacular, and your con¬ 
versation with two examiners, have you heard at 
any time of any Civilians who have been kept back 
because they have not passed any Vernacular 
examination ?—Never. I have never heard it. 

31974. In your answer to question (11) when 
you say: “ In my opinion the Executive or the 
Judicial Service ought to be separated,” do you 
make that sentence a part of the answer to the 
question about a separate method of recruit¬ 
ment ?—No: separation of functions, Executive 
and Judicial. 

31975. So that it does not really come in as an 
answer to where you are asked to recommend any 
separate method of recruitmnet ?—No, I do not 
think it is quite correct. What I meant was that 
there should be a separation of functions. Judicial 
and Executive. 

31976. By putting that statement there, I 
thought what was passing in your mind was, when 
you were asked about recruitment to the Judicial 
Branch, that a Branch should be solely an 
Executive or Judicial one in the sense that no 
other branch would have any judicial work left to 
do ?—That is right. 

S1977. It was under the impression that the 
Judicial Service in the country was a Service 
which had got to do with Judicial work and 
nothing else ?—That is right. 

81978. And that there was no other Branch of 
the Service which had anything to do with it ?— 
Yes. 

81979. It was recruitment to such a Judicial 
branch that you were thinking of ?—Yes. 

31980. (Sir Theodore Morison .) With regard 
to your answer as to language, I understand you to 
mean that the Civilian usually has the opportunity 
of talking either to rustics or to his servants ; and 
that he acquires his knowledge of the language 
from them and not from the educated classes ?— 
Yes: It comes to that, really, but I do not think 
he acquires bis knowledge much from the rustics. I 
have very often seen Civilians talking to rustics 
through their servants. It is only the servant 
who understands the Vernacular. 

31981. You think the language could b® 
acquired better if the Civilians mixed with the 
educated classes ?—My first proposal is that he 
ought to be made to learn the language in a 
proper way. There must be some regular system, 
a proper curriculum and a proper examination. 
Unless a man mixes with the people, as you know 
perfectly well, he cannot really learn a language. 


31982. You say that they should mix with 
the people and be on terms of equality with the 
educated classes. What language do the educated 
classes of Bombay speak ?—The dinner we had last 
night would be very representative. 

31983. What do you mean by educated 
people?—Educated people would mean not only 
men wbo know English, but men who occupy 
certain posts in life, either in business or some 
other branch of work. There are a lot of people 
who do not know much English but know the 
Vernacular. It depends upon which part of the 
Presidency you are in. 

81984. I am asking about the City of 
Bombay?—The young Civilians do not start in 
the City of Bombay: they start in the mufassal. 

31985. The difficulty is greater here than in 
Bengal or up-country. Here, it seems to me that 
there are a great many different languages, and if 
you mix with the educated classes you would hear 
a great deal of English spoken. Your own 
language is Urdu, is it not ?—My own language 
is Gujarati; and I speak Urdu. 

81986. Do you speak Marathi ?—Only a very 
little. 

81987. Canarese ?—No. 

81988, In talking to an educated man you 
would talk to him in English ?—Yes, if he does 
not know Gujarati or Urdu, which is very seldom. 

31989. How many people from the Marathi 
country speak Urdu as you know it?—I under¬ 
stand it, and they would understand what 1 say. 

31990. Their knowledge of Urdu is not 
sufficient to carry on a conversation with educated 
people •, for instance, you could not discuss this 
matter with them in Urdu ?—I can speak Urdu 
myself. 

31991. But they would not understand it ?— 
A good many would follow what I said. Urdu is 
a language you can get on pretty well with in any 
part of India. It may not be Lucknow Urdu. 
My complaint against the Civiliau is that it is not 
even Bombay Urdu. 

31992. Do you think that if he mixed with 
the educated classes in Bombay he would have 
much opportunity of learning the Vernacular ? 
That is my point ?—Yes, if a Civilian made proper 
efforts he would. 

31993. If he went amongst particular sec¬ 
tions of the people he would hear Gujarati and 
Marathi spoken, and Urdu ?—I very often speak 
English when I am amongst my own people. 
Supposing, I have a gathering of the Anjuman 
Islamiya, the majority of the people talk Urdu. 

31994. If a Parsi gentleman came in you 
would speak to him in Urdu?—Yes. If an 
English gentleman were present at such a gather¬ 
ing he would have plenty of opportunity of talking 
Urdu if he wanted to improve himself. 

31995. I do not understand your contention 
at the beginning of your written answers when 
you say that the only way to get rid of this caste 
feeling is for all to come in by the same door. 
That is the expression you use ?—Yes. What the 
people of India feel is that this Service is 
practically closed to them. If you open it, open it 
to them in the same spirit so as to remove the 
caste feeling. 

31996. Is this caste feeling absent in those 
Services where entrance is by the same door and 
the same method ?—Certainly, to a very great 
extent, so far as the Service is concerned. Take, 
for instance, the High Court Judges. 
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31997. That is hardly a Service. I was 
thinking of the enrolled list of the Finance 
Department ?—Let us take the highest, the High 
Court Judges. You have got English and Indian 
Barristers. Both are appointed High Court 
Judges. The Indian Barrister feels that he is 
exactly in the same position as his English 
brother Barrister: there is absolutely no feeling 
of distinction of any kind whatever. 

31998. That is hardly a Service, is it? Such 
an elevated Service would hardly accept the baser 
feelings ?—I look upon the Bombay Service as a 
corps cl’ elite. 

31999. Look at the other Service; do you 
find an absence of this class feeling?—Socially 
not. As far as the Service is concerned there is no 
such things as caste feeling, qad Service. 

3200(1. Qud Service. No distinction is 
made officially between a person wh > happens to 
be Indian by birth and English by birth in the 
Civil Service, is it ?—It would l e so, because the 
method of recruitment is different. That .would 
leave the stamp of some kind on those who are 
recruited by 7 a different method. 

32001, The High Court is recruited by several 
methods ?— That, as I said, is the Judicial Service. 
I make a distinction between the Judicial Service 
and the Executive Service. 

32002. In answer to question (3), do I under¬ 
stand that you found your opinion upon the 
recommendation of the last Public Service Com¬ 
mission : have you framed your opinion upon their 
evidence? You say, “Those who have entered 
the Service have, I mean the Indians, performed 
their duties to the satisfaction of their superiors 
and have generally proved themselves efficient in 
the Service of the State. That was the opinion of 
the Public Service Commission It is rather old 
evidence, is it not ? Do you found your opinion 
upon that, or upon any other evidence ?—I have 
other evidence of what I personally know. I 
know personally about eight or nine Indian gentle¬ 
men, and every one of them to my mind is quite 
as gocd as any English Civilian I have ever known. 

32003. ( Lord Ronaldskat•/.) With regard to 
this language question, of course we all recognize 
that it is most desirable that the Indian Civilians 
should, so far as possible, be able to converse with 
the people in their language. I suppose when you 
said that the examinations in languages were really 
not of very much use as a test of a maids ability to 
talk the language, you were referring to the De¬ 
partmental Examinations? —Yes. 

32004. Do you think that a man who has 
made a special study of a language and passed a 
high proficiency test, or some examination of that 
kind, generally speaking would be fairly well 
qualified to speak the language ?—I think he 
would. 

3i005. You said in answer to one question 
that you thought that there were scarcely two 
men iu the Bombay service who could speak the 
language of he country adequately. Would it 
surprise you to hear that I have the names of 
eight Civilians who have passed the high profi¬ 
ciency examination in various languages ? For 
instance do you know Mr. Seddon ?—No. 

32<j06. Would it surprise you to hear that he 
passed the Persian Examination with Honours: 
and would it surprise you to hear that Mr. Wild 
passed Sanskrit with high proficieucy, and that 
Mr. Bothfeld passed Persian with high proficiency, 
and that Mr. Wild also passed in Gujarati with 
high proficiency, and so on ? I do not want to go 
B 495—S6 


through the whole list. I suppose you were not 
aware of these facts when you said that there 
were not more than two men in the Bombay 
service who could speak the language?~-I based 
my experience on the members of the service with 
whom I have come into contact. I have come in 
contact with a number of men during the last 
ten years in different capacities, and I have found 
only one man who could really speak the verna¬ 
cular : I am talking of the vernacular and not of 
Sanskrit or Persian. 

32007. You would consider Marathi a Verna¬ 
cular ?—Yes. 

32008. And Gujarati?—Yes. 

32009. You are simply speaking of your own 
personal experience ?—In my personal experience 
I have come across a number of them, and in 
that lot I have come across only one Civilian who 
could speak Gujarati fairly fluently and could 
carry ou a conversation in that language. 

32010. Then the inference from the facts that 
these officers have passed these examinations with 
high proficiency, and so on, is that your experience 
really is not necessarily a very wide one on this 
matter ?—I do not claim to have a very wide 
experience. 

32011. You are only speaking from a limited 
experience ?— Yes. 

32012. With regard to what you sail about 
Indian Civilians only talking to rustics through 
their servants, have you ever spent any fairly long 
period with a Sub-Divisional Officer, for instance, 
during a six or seven months 1 tour in the villages ?— 
No, I have never followed them on their tours. 

32013. So that you are not speaking from a 
very wide experience in that case ?—No. I do 
not claim to have very wide experience. 

32014. Have you seen Indian Civilians when 
engaged in famine work?—No. 

32015. So that these assertions of the inability 
on the part of Indian Civilians to tala to the 
people are not based upon very wide personal 
experience ?—Certainly not wide personal expe¬ 
rience. 

32016. With regard to what you said about 
your desire to get the best administrators, that, as 
I understand, is your main object: you want to 
get the best administrators you can for the 
country ? —Yes. 

32017. Do you think that an examination is 
quite the best test of a man's capacity to make 
a good administrator in this country ?—I do not 
see why it should make any difference in this 
country. 

32018. I have various circumstances in my 
mind which I want to clear up upon this point. 
Let me put this definite question to you, Would 
a Hindu who had got a few more marks than an 
educated and influential Muhammadan make a more 
efficient administrator in a Muhammadan District 
than a Muhammadan would ?—As a matter of fact 
there is uo such thing as a Muhammadan District. 
There may be Districts where there are a large 
number of Muhammadans but there is no such 
thing as a purely Muhammadan District. 

32019. I am not suggesting that every man, 
woman, and child iu a particular district is a 
Muhammadan; but are there not districts through¬ 
out the whole of India (you say you have 
travelled over the whole of the North of India 
and other parts of India) where the population is 
largely Muhammadan ?—Yes. 

32020. It has been represented to me the 
difficulties might arise if you put a Hindu ia charge 
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of a Muhammadan population. Do you think 
that a Hindu who had got a few more marks than 
an educated and influential Muhammadan would 
make a better and more efficient administrator 
when he was in charge of a population which was 
largely Muhammadan than a Muhammadan gentle¬ 
man would do ?—If 1 may say so with great respect 
that question involves more than one question. If 
you put first of all this question:—Supposing, a 
Muhammadan gets a few marks less than a Hindu, 
should he he passed over ? my answer would be 
that he should be passed over certainly, because 
that is the test that I lay down, a competitive 
test. Then you would say :—Although in principle 
the answer is certainly that he should be passed 
■over, having regard to the fact that you may have 
a district where you have a majority of people 
who are Mussulmans, would you not therefore 
select a man who has got less marks, it may be 
very few, and who happens to be aMussalman ? I 
say in that case you will be doing the greatest 
injustice to that Hindu. 

311021. May I interrupt you? You are not 
answering my question. I was not asking you 
whether you would be doing a particular man an 
injustice. I want your opinion. Which of those 
two men would make the best and most efficient 
administrator under those circumstances ?—It is 
not a question of better or worse. I do not see 
why a Hindu should not be in charge of a Dis¬ 
trict where the majority happens to be Mussul¬ 
mans. I know two Indian Civilians holding very 
high posts, and both of them are Hindus. I have 
been to that District, and I have never heard of 
any complaint against them. 

320-2. So that your answer to my question 
is that under the circumstances I have suggested 
to you the Hindu would be entirely as satisfac¬ 
tory an office; as the Muhammadan ?—Yes. It 
all depends upon the man. 

32023. When you say that, you are getting 
away from the purely Examination test ?—I 
attach no importance to a man’s sect, 

82024. With regard to your Scheme for the 
recruitment of the Judicial Service, in answer to a 
question which was put to you, you said that the 
Judicial was recruited from officers when they 
had proved failures on the Revenue side. That is 
rather an important statement. Could you tell 
me what your authority is ?—I have heard that. 
I cannot say anything more than that. 

82025. Who have you heard it from?—I have 
heard it from several people. If you want to 
know tbeir names, I ean give you them. 

32026. You have made a very definite state¬ 
ment there. It is rather a grave charge, it seems 
to me, and I want to know on what authority it 
is made ?—I say I have heard it from people. 

32027. We cannot attach much importance to 
it as evidence?—You may or may not. It is 
very olten said that people who are not successful 
in the Executive are very often put into the 
Judicial. 

8-028. But you have only heard that said: 
you cannot give us any real facts ?—I cannot say 
more than that I have heard it generally. 

32029. We are wanting facts for our evidence. 
You also say, “It has been proved that Civilians 
make unsatisfactory Judges ” ?—Yes. 

32030. You said you would rather not go 
into details; but I should be very grateful to you 
if you would go into details. For instance, you 
made some allusion to the number of • eases which 


go up to the High Court from Civilian District 
Judges. I should very much like to know if you 
can give us the numbers of those cases in parti¬ 
cular years, and also the proportion of those decisions 
which have been upheld in the higher Court, and 
the proportion of those decisions which have been 
reversed ?—You have only got to look at the Law 
Reports, and you will see. 

32081. I have not got a copy of the Law 
Reports with me. Do you happen to know what 
the figures are?—I have not numbered them up. 

32032. But I assume before you made that 
statement that you totalled them up ?—No. I 
have been in practice at the Bombay Bar for the 
last fifteen years and I have had the honor of 
dealing with the judgments of District Judges 
from different parte of the Presidency. I know 
their work, because I have often appeared either to 
set aside their judgments or to support their 
judgments: and whenever I have appeared to 
support their judgments my task has been much 
more .difficult than when I have appeared to upset 
their judgments. That is my experience during 
the last fifteen years. Further, during the last 
two years I have had the honor of appearing before 
more than four District Judges in this Presidency 
in cases of very great importance. Those cases 
also came before the High Court on appeal. 
Remember, I do not blame the men, I blame the 
system. I say, having regard to the system that 
you have, that it is impossible to get proper 
Judicial Officers. That is my point. 

32033. I understand that is your opinion 
The question I asked you was whether you can 
supply me with the figures ?—I have had no time. 
I was only asked to give evidence on the 22nd of 
February. That is why I had no time. Other¬ 
wise I would give you all the figures. 

32034. Do you hold the opinion that the 
experience which an officer gains during bis first 
few years on the Revenue side of the Service is of 
no value to him when he is subsequently made a 
Judge ?—It may be, but very little. Our Barris¬ 
ter High Court Judges have had no experience of 
the Executive or the Revenue line. 

32035. We have had it represented to us h J 
the Chief Justice of this Presidency that a man 
during his Service on the Revenue side gains a 
knowledge of the people and a knowledge of the 
working of the Government, and he says that that 
is very useful to him when he becomes a District 
Judge ?—1 do not know what experience the Chief 
Justice has on that point. 

32036. I am asking you whether you agree 
with his opinion ?—I say it is of very minor 
importance. 

32037. He also told us in evidence that, 
generally speaking, Barristers are very ignorant of 
the machinery of Government in India, but that 
Indian Civilian Judges knew all about Government 
and that it was very important in these cases that 
they should have a knowledge of it. Do you 
agree, or do you disagree with that opinion ?—I 
fail to understand it. As a Judicial Officer, I do 
not know what he has got to do with the way in 
which the Government is worked. 

32038. No doubt he has a great deal of 
administrative work. I am asking you whether 
you agree or disagree with the evidence of the 
Chief Justice ?—I do not agree if the Chief Justice 
has said that for a Judicial Officer it is essential 
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that he should have experience of how the Govern¬ 
ment is carried on. 

32039. I suppose you agree that the opinion 
of the Chief J ustice is one which ought to carry a 
certain amount of weight with a Commission of 
this kind ?—That is for the Commission to decide. 

32040. You would not express an opinion 
upon this point ?—No. 

32041. With regard to this system of recruit¬ 
ment suggested by you, do you think that these 
posts, such as the post of District Judgeships, 
would prove sufficieutly attractive to secure the 
best men from the Bar ?—Not the best men. The 
best men you will not get for a High Court Judge¬ 
ship : but certainly you will get competent men 
who will do justice to this office. 

32042. You think you would get a class of 
men who would certainly make better Judges than 
the Indian Civilian?—Yes, certainly, at the 
present moment. I have not the slightest doubt 
in my mind about that. 

32043. This is a personal question, and perhaps 
you would rather not answer it. Is it a sort of 
position you would consider attractive to yourself ? 
I do not want to ask you to answer the question 
if you would rather not ? —I want to answer it. 
As a matter of fact, I would not care if the High 
Court Judgeship was offered to me to-day. So I 
am out of the question. 

32044. You told us in answer to question (60) 
that you think the pay of the Provincial Service is 
far too low ?—That is what strikes me. 

320 15. You think there ought to be a geueral 
rise in the pay of the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
I think they ought to get more than they get now. 

32016. You are a member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, are you not ? —Yes. 

32047. We may assume, I suppose, that if 
the Government suggested a rise in pay for the 
Provincial Civil Service you would heartily support 
it on the Council ?—As a matter of fact, I will 
tell you what my position ou the Council now is if 
you would like me to do so. 

32018. (Mr. Heaton.') I understand when 
you say that the higher Civilians of the Judiciary' 
are not giving satisfaction, that opinion is based 
upon your own experience ?—Yes, it is based upon 
my experience. 

32019. Do you know whether it is an opinion 
which is generally held?—That is the opinion 
generally held by the Bar and the public. 

32050. How do you gather the opinion of the 
public ?—When I say the Bar and the public, I 
mean the educated public. 

32051. You gather it, I suppose, from con¬ 
versation with them ?—Yesj and I have my own 
personal experience during my fifteen years 5 
work. • 

32052. You say you do not blame ‘them ?— 
No, I do not. 

32053. But you blame the system?—Yes, 
I speak with great deference, and I do not wish 
to be disrespectful in any way. In my opinion, 
and in the opinion of the Bar in Bombay, the 
Civilian Judges (of course there are exceptions, 
and some very great exceptions) as a rule are not 
at all satisfactory, especially when they sit on the 
Original Side. I have personal experience where 
District Judges do not understand the principles 


of law as well as they ought to, having regard to 
the important posts which they occupy,' namely, 
those of District Judges and Sessions Judged. 
When they cannot get the right kind of training, 
it is obvious that there must be that state of 
things. 

32054. You do not attribute it in any way to 
the competitive examination being an insufficient 
test for men who are afterwards to become 
Judges ?—No. The competitive test is nothing 
more than an ordinary man passing his B.A., arid 
then becoming a Barrister. The competitive test 
does not make him a lawyer; it is a test which 
shows, generally, a man who is above the ordinary 
ability aud ordinary character. 

32055. There is no disadvantage about it?— 
None whatever. 

32056. At first sight, one might be led to 
suppose that there was from your own opinion ?— 
It is no disadvantage to get through the competi¬ 
tive test. 

32057. It is a question of training ?—Yes, it 
is a question of training. A question was put to 
me by one of the members of the Commission who 
pointed out that there would be this difficulty in 
the case of the Civil Service that you would be 
selecting men haphazard. You must remember 
that in order to get men who have Judicial minds, 
or who make efficient Judicial officers, certain 
qualities are necessary, aud they may, or may not, 
be found in the man although he may have passed 
his competitive examination. Therefore, if yon 
select from the Civil Service you will be selecting 
them, to a certain extent, haphazard: aud tb$y 
may not be successful as Judicial Officers. Where¬ 
as, if you get them from members of the Bar 
there is great safety, because you know, as a matter 
of fact, that you are selecting men who have 
proved successful, or made their mark actually at 
the Bar in that line. To that extent the Bar 
would be a better field to recruit from than the 
Civil Service. 

32053. Do you think that any man who had 
made his mark at the Bar would accept even a 
a District Judgeship ?—No, if he was at the top. 
But supposing he was a man getting work, and 
getting on, if a District J udgeship was offered to 
him, I think he would accept it. There are many, 
I think, who would. 

32059. I suppose you have not had time to 
think out any scheme because recruiting in the 
Judicial Service, at any rate as it exists now, from 
the Bar, means that you would have to fill a lob 
of Assistant Judgeships as well as Judgeships, 
otherwise you block the promotion of Assistant 
Judges to a hopeless exteut ?—That is so. 

32050. So that, presumably, it would involve 
men taking appointments which were not well 
paid in the hope of getting tho higher appoint¬ 
ments afterwards. Would that be likely to attract 
men who had in any way made their mark at the 
Bar ?—When I said “ made their mark,” I did not 
mean that they were at the top of the profession; 
I meant that they were showing signs of success 
at that period, which is a very critioal one in the 
career of a member of the Bar. I think there are 
several people who would take up an appointment, 
such as an Assistant Judgeship, beginning at 
Rs. 500 with the prospect of getting into higher 
posts in the Judicial line. He might become a 
Distcict Judge or a High Court Judge, with a 
pension aud so oa; and therefore at that stage p£ 
their career it might tempt m iny men. 
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32061. You think at that stage of their career 
they would have displayed efficiency which would 
show them to possess the qualities you desire ?—— 
Five years is not a test. If a man does not show 
any signs in five years you might as well put him 
on one side, although there have been exceptions 
to that rule. 

82062. I gather that you look forward to the 
time when with a very largely increased number 
of Indians in the Civil Service, you will have an 
equally efficient administration, perhaps more 
efficient ?—It might be more efficient. I cannot 
eay that at present. 

• 82063. But at any rate you would hope that 
it would beat least equally efficient?—I should 
certainly think it would be equally efficient. 

82064. Supposing, fcr instance, you carry 
your imagination to that extent: supposing two- 
thirds of all the superior appointments were held 
by Indians, do you think that the character of the 
Administration would change ? I am not using 
the word in any injurious sense, I mean you would 
have an Administration which was guided by 
Indian ideas and Indian methods, would you not. 
There would he a change?—When we reached 
that stage, namely, two-thirds of Indians and one- 
third English people, I do not think there would 
be any possibility of the Administration going 
back to old methods. I feel that it will advance 
along with the new methods, along with the 
nations of the world. Those days of the pre-British 
time have gone. 

82065, You think there would be no serious 
chance of a reversion to that type?—I do not 
think there would be any chance of retrogression, 
or set-back. 

32066. (Mr, Bhadbhade.) In answer to 
question (39) you say, “ Subordinate Judicial posts 

Ghulam Mahomed Bhukgei, 

Written Answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

32073 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—The present 
system is unfair to the Natives of India. It has 
practically shut the door to a free admission of 
Indians. Only a very select and limited number 
have been able to get in the Civil Service through 
this system. Por only an infinitesimal number 
of the Natives of India can affor d the considerable 
expense and speculative outlay involved in the trip 
to England. The system is unsatisfactory in 
principle, as it fails to do due justice to the 
legitimate claims of the people of India to a proper 
share in the highest branches of the administration 
of the country. i 

« 32074 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?—Coming to 
matters of detail, I may say that the examination 
itself is of such a nature as to afford the least 
facilities to the Natives of India. The syllabus 
is defective, and manifestly unfair to Indian 
candidates, as it fails to afford them equal chances 
of success with English aspirants. Subjects relat¬ 
ing to Iidia, with which Indians are as well 


should be filled by High Court Pleaders of not less 
than five years’ standing. There is ample field for 
selection amongst this class/'’ I suppose you 
indicate one of the fields of recruitment to this 
branch. You do not circumscribe the field. Is 
that correct ? — Yes. 1 say, “ High Court Pleaders 
of not less than five years’ standing. There is 
ample field for selection among this class/’ 

32067. Do you say that that should be the 
only field of recruitment, or that it is only one 
alternative ? Would a distinguished Pleader from 
the mufassal be eligible ?—No ; my idea is that it 
should be confined to High Court Pleaders. 

32068. Pleaders of below five years’ standing 
may be briefless?—Tbe High Court Pleaders 
practise all over the place. Ibey not only practise 
in the High Court but they practise in the 
mufassal, in the Small Courts and Police Courts. 

32069. I am not confining it to the High 
Court Bar. You mean Pleaders in the mufassal ? 
—Yes. 

32070. (Mr. Joglekar.) In answer to ques¬ 
tion (60) of the Provincial Civil Service series you 
have expressed an opinion that the rates of pay 
of the Provincial Civil Service are much too low? 
—Yes. 

32071. In the case of Deputy Collectors the 
minimum pay is Rs. 300 and the maximum pay 
Rs. 800 ?—Yee. 

32072. There is an upper division and a lower 
division of the Executive Branch; the minimum 
pay is Rs. 150 and the maximum pay is Es. 250. 
You would raise these two minimums ?—I have 
not thought over as to what increase should he 
made : but I am certainly of opinion that some 
reasonable increase ought to be made. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Esq., Zaminddr, Bar.-at-Law. 

acquainted and which are as much in their line as 
similar subjects relating to Europe are familiar to 
English candidates, are conspicuous by their 
absence. Thus there is no Indian Vernacular, no 
Indian History, no Hindu Law, no Muhammadan 
Law, no Indian Philosophy. Also, a smaller 
number of marks are allotted to the Eastern 
Classics, Sanskrit and Arabic, than those allotted 
to the Western Classics, Greek and Latin. 

The alteration, I would suggest, is the introduc¬ 
tion of the above subjects relating to India in the 
syllabus of subjects for tbe examination. This is 
all the more necessary as India is to be the arena 
of the future labours of the members of the 
service. 

32075 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of "Natives of India” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The present 
system is quite unsuitable to the Natives of India. 

I would recommend the holding of an examination 
in India identical and simultaneous with the Civil 
Service examination held in England, 

32076 (4). Do you consider that the combina¬ 
tion cf the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give ; 
your reasons ?— Such a combination is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests, I would, therefore, 
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recommend that the Indian Civil Service be kept 
apart from the other kindred services. By this 
meats, the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service eonld be specialized with particular re¬ 
ference to the needs and requirements of India. 

32077 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose ?—I 
would propose the holding of an identical and 
simultaneous Civil Service examination in India. 
The competitors both in England and in India 
should be finally classified in one list according to 
merit. 

82078 (6). In articular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects cf His 
Majesty ?—I would stroDgly advocate the 
institution of such a system, as tending to ensure 
a general freedom and openness of admission 
to all comers. Such a system would be equally 
fair to both the European and the Indian 
element. 

32079 (7). "What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina¬ 
tion in India, or by means of separate examina¬ 
tions in each province or group of provinces in 
India ? If you favour such a scheme, what 
proportion do you recommend ?—After the system 
of simultaneous Civil Service examinations held 
in England and in India, the system of filling a 
fixed proportion of the vacancies in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre by Natives of India, recruited 
by means of a separate examination in India, 
would he the next best. The proportion I would 
recommend is 50 per cent. I may add, however, 
that nothing would be more conformable to the 
wishes of the Natives of India than the system 
of simultaneous examinations. It is only in the 
unfortunate event of this system not being 
adopted that the other system of recruitment 
mentioned above would be accepted by them. 

32080 (9). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment <f the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India do you consi¬ 
der that “Natives of India" should still be 
eligible for appointment iu England ?—Certainly. 
If Englishmen are eligible for appointment in 
India, there is no reason, in justice or expediency, 
why Natives of India should not as well be eligible 
for appointment in England. 

82081 (10). Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts officers 
of the i rovincial Civil Service? If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend in 
the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—I do not approve of the system of listed 
posts. I would recommend that certain higher 
pests be exclusively reserved to the Provincial 
Civil Service, on a more extensive scale. 

32082 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—Successful 
candidates at the Civil Service examination 
desirous of joining the Judicial Department of 
H 495—87 


the service should be asked to declare their 
intention. They should then be made to undergo 
a special course of training in Law, and 
particularly Indian Law. After this, they should 
be subjected to a special test in Law and 
particularly Indian Law. The above training 
should be undergone by them in addition to the 
course of probationary instruction usually 
prescribed. Lastly, once having entered the 
Judicial Branch they should be permanently 
retained in it for the whole of their service. In 
this connection, I would incidentally recommend 
that half the number of posts in the higher 
branches of the Judicial Department should be 
filled by members of the Bar. 

32083 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Yict. c. 3), as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India of parents habitually 
resident in India and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or 
of mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ? If not, state fully 
any proposals that yon wish to make in regard 
to this matter?—I am not satisfied with the 
present definition. The term should not include 
a person of unmixed European descent. Such a 
person neither considers himself, nor is considered 
by others, a Native c£ India. 

320S4 (13). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
is retailed, state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your reasons ?—The present age-limits are, 
in my opinion, too low, and should be raised to 
23—25 years. A low age limit only puts a pre¬ 
mium on immaturity, or, at the best, a forced 
and premature development of mind. Maturer 
talent is at a great discount at present. 

32085 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which Junior Civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties in 
India ?—Above 25 years. 

32086 (15). What age limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age limits for Natives of 
India and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Ma jesty ?—In my opinion, higher age limits 
than those obtaining at present are necessary, 
particularly for Indians. For the people of India 
generally undergo a several years' course of in¬ 
struction in their own vernaculars and religious sub¬ 
jects before commencing their English education, 
the completion of which -is considerably delayed 
in consequence. Hence I would suggest the 
raising of the age limits to 23—25, especially for 
Indian candidates. However, if the age limits 
are generally raised, as I have suggested, for all 
candidates, the purposes of the Indian students 
would be sufficiently served. 

32087 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorized syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—The syllabus should include 
subjects appertaining to India, as India will be 
the future field of the labours of the service. 
Thus, some Indian Vernacular, Indian History^ 
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Hindu Law, Muhammadan Law, Indian Philosophy 
should be introduced. Also, an equal number of 
marks should be allotted to the Eastern Classics 
as those allotted to the Western Classics. I would 
also suggest that Persian may be introduced as an 
Oriental Classic. 

32088 (17). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons ? —No differentiation 
is necessary, if the above subjects relating to 
India are included in the syllabus. 

82089 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted ?—No. No such reservation is necessary 
or desirable. There is no reason of necessity 
for this course, as the requisite qualifications for 
the highest offices can be found among the 
Natives of India. Nor is there any reason of 
true and just policy, for the less there is of 
reservation and monopoly and the more of free¬ 
dom and openness of admission, the better it will 
be for all parties concerned, including even the 
Government of the country. Besides, the reser¬ 
vation of appointments on the basis of race would 
be contrary to the terms of the Statute of 1833, 
to the Proclamation of 1858, and the spirit and 
traditions of British .Statesmanship regarding 
India for over half a century. 

32090 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 

, which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India?—No, I am not at all satisfied with the 
present system, as it fails to secure a fair or 
adequate admission of the Indian element in the 
Civil Service. 

32091 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend?—No.it was a bad system, as there 
was no test to ensure efficiency. It should not by 
any means be revived. 

32092 (22). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never existed 
in your Province, would you advise its reintroduc¬ 
tion or introduction, as the case may be, and if 
the sytstem should be introduced or re-introduced, 
to what extent, in your opinion, should it be 
adopted ?—The system has once been in force in 
Sind, and now no longer exists. I would not 
recommend its revival. The military bent and 
habit of mind, and military training and education 
are not adaptable to the conditions and require¬ 
ments of Civil administration. 

32093 (23). Do you consider that such a system 
should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of selected 
officers, from other Indian services ?—No. Recruit¬ 
ment to the Civil Service of the country should 
not be made from any other service either, as the 
necessary qualifications, habits of mind, training, 
education and experience will be wanting. 


32034 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members 
of the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be posts 
(ordinarily termed listed posts) to which members 
of the Provincial Civil Service can properly be 
appointed’—I am against the system of listed 
posts. I would advocate instead the exclusive 
reservation of some of the higher posts in the 
administration on a more extensive scale to members 
of the Provincial Civil Service. 

32095 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service?—I am 
against this system of listed posts in toto. I would 
recommend instead the exclusive reservation of 
some of the higher posts in the Public Service on 
a larger scale to the Provincial Civil Service. 

32096 (27). Is the class of posts listed suitable? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ? —As I am against the system 
of listed posts altogether, it is unnecessary for me 
to answer this question. I would however suggest, 
instead of this system, the reservation of some of 
the higher posts in the Publie Service, to the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

32037 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the Service? 
—Yes, a period of probation is necessary to ensure 
working efficiency. 

32098 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the pvobati >ners ? - Two 
years. The course of study already prescribed may 
be retained. But Hindustani and Hindu and 
Muhammadan Law should be made compulsory, 
instead of being optional, as at present. 

82093 (81). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary between the coarse of study for 
probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty 1 If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—According to 
the present system, no differentiation appears to 
be necessary. 

32100 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction could best be spe it in 
England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—The 
course of instruction for European probationers 
would best be spent in India. This would provide 
the necessary point of contact with the subjects 
studied. The course of instruction for Indian 
probationers would best be spent in England to 
provide Indians with the necessary knowledge 
regarding English life, manners and institutions. 

32101 (33). Do you think it desirable to start 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil Service 
and possibly of other Indian Services recruited in 
England ?—Yes, it is very desirable, for matters 
and subjects Indian can best be taught, learnt and 
realized in India. 

32102 (34). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training *of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the firnfc 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?—No. 
There should be one Central College under the 
control and management of the Government of 
India. 
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32108 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
The present arrangements are unsatisfactory. I 
would suggest that Junior Executive Officers 
should be made to acquire practical knowledge 
and experience of executive and administrative 
work in the office of the Mukhtyarkar for a year, 
prior to their being given charge of any substantive 
appointment. Junior Judicial Officers should be 
made to acquire a practical knowledge of legal 
work in the Court of the Subordinate Judge for 
a year, prior to their being put in charge of any 
substantive Judicial appointment. 

32104 (36). Do. you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and if not, how could this best be remedied ?—■ 
There never has been any substantial and practical 
proficiency in the knowledge of Indian languages 
possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service. 
The examinations held are much too theoretical in 
their nature. Besides, all further touch with the 
language is lost or abandoned after the examina¬ 
tion has once been passed. No practical acquaintance 
with the language is cultivated or maintained. At 
least one remedy that suggests itself is to make 
the examination a more practical test. 

82105 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi- 
aiency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recom¬ 
mendations applicable to all officers and to officers 
selected for the Judicial Branch?—Successful 
candidates at the Civil Service examination desirous 
of joining the Judicial Department of the service 
should be asked to declare their intention. They 
should then be made to undergo a special course of 
training in Law, and particularly Indian Law. 
After this, they should be subjected to a special 
test in Law and particularly Indian Law. The 
above training should be undergone by them in 
addition to the course of probationary instruction 
usually prescribed. Lastly, once having entered 
the Julieial Branch they should be permanently 
retained in it for the whole of their service. 

32106 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial Branch ?— No special course of 
study in Law in India will be ueeessary, if such 
officers have undergone a special course of training 
and a special examination in law during their 
probation, as I have already suggested. 

32107 (3d). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch ? If so, 
please give details ?—Yes. Junior Judicial Officers 
.should be made to acquire a praotical knowledge of 
legal work in the Court of tue Subordinate Judge 
for a year, prior to their being put in charge of any 
substantive J udicial appointment. 

32108 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 


arrangements that you recommend ?—No differen¬ 
tiation is desirable. 

32109 (41). If you have recommended th» 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or 
supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited?—The probation and training should be 
a course of 2 years spent in England. 

32110 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives ®f 
India as between persons of umnixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, and 
of unmixed European descent ? If so, please state 
your proposals?—No differentiation is necessary. 

32111 (43). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
probation and training of members of the Indian 
Civil Service which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions?—All my sug¬ 
gestions on this subject are contained in _ my 
previous answers. 

32112 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 189.3, eligi¬ 
bility for which depends on nationality or domicile, 
should be abolished, and if so, under what 
conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ?—The exchange compensation allowance 
should be abolished. The abolition should oaly be 
prospective. If so, no conditions are necessary. 

32113 (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance?—I would not recommend, for the 
abolition of the exohange compensation allowance, 
compensation in the form of increased salaries. 
It should be abolition without any compensation 
or increase of salary. There will be no grievance, 
as the abolition is only to affect future entrants. 
Those already in receipt of an exchange compen¬ 
sation allowance may continue to receive it. 

32114 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services h fiding listed po-ts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service ?— 
This arrangement is unfair. All these various 
officers hold the same posts and do the same work, 
and it is but fair that they should be paid the 
same. For there is a question of dignity and 
prestige involved in the question of salary. I 
would recommend one uniform salary fur posts 
irrespective of the officers by whom they are held. 

Written Answers relating to the Provincial * 
Civil Service , 

32115 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 

If the system of simultaneous Civil Service 
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examinations, or the system of recruiting a fixed 
proportion of Indians by an examination in India, 
is adopted, I would advocate the abolition of the 
Provincial Civil Service altogether. But if it is 
to be retained, an examination test should be 
substituted for the present system of nomination. 
The choice of members should ordinarily be con¬ 
fined to residents of the Province, whenever the 
requisite local talent is available. This will secure, 
in the members of the Service, proper acquaint¬ 
ance with the local vernacular, habits, customs and 
conditions. The due communal representation of 
the different communities can be had at the 
examination in proportion to their numerical 
strength. If the interests of efficiency require 
importation from outside the Province, it may 
be necessary to make such. 

32116 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in force 
in your Province suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration ?—No. 
for the reasons given in my last answer. My 
recemmendations are also contained in my last 
answer. 

32117 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the Province to which 
it belongs ?—Yes. Becruitment should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the Province. But it 
may be necessary to make importation from 
outside the Province whenever the interests of 
efficiency require it. In this connection, I would 
observe that parts of the Presidency that differ 
materially in language, habits, customs and 
conditions (such as Sind, for instance, from the 
rest of the Presidency), should be considered 
separate Provinces for the above purpose. 

32118 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and wbat 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—No. This is desirable. The various 
races and communities should be represented at 
the examination for the Service which I have 
suggested according to their numerical strength. 

32119 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state your objections, and what 
other arrangements you recommend ?—The exist¬ 
ing arrangements are not satisfactory. Members 
of the Provincial Civil Service should be made 
to acquire practical knowledge and experience of 
executive and administrative work in the office of 
the Mukntyarkar, Deputy Collector and the 
Assistant Collector for a year or more. 

32120 (56). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? 
If not, please state your views ?—The numbers arc 
not satisfactory. In some grades the numbers 
are too small, and in others they are too large. 
The numbers of officers in the various grades 
should be more equally divided in all the grades. 

32121 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executive and judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
direction ?—There is no differentiation at present. 
A change is very desirable. I would advocate the 
complete severance of the Judicial from the 
Executive. The appointments to the Judicial and 
the Executive should be made separately. 


32122 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ? ” If 
not, wbat would you suggest ?—I am indifferent. 
I see no reason why the present designation should 
not be kept. 

32123 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your Province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—No. I 
would suggest that Deputy Collector’s grades be 
reduced from six to four. As regards pay, I would 
propose a starting pay of Es. 400 rising by 
Its. 200 to Its. 1,000. In the case of Subordinate 
Judges also I will recommend the same pay, 

32124 (61) Do you approve of the arrangement 

by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same 
posts by members of the Indian Civil Service ? If 
not, what rates do you suggest for the various 
appointments ?—I do not. These various officers 
hold the same posts and do the same work and it 
is but fair that they should be paid the’ same. 
There is a question of dignity and prestige involved 
in the question of salary. 

32125 (62). Have you any proposals to make 
with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do you 
regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian Services as 
suitable ?—I would propose that accumulations of 
leave for the Provincial Civil Service be allowed to 
the extent of 12 months. 

32126 (63). Are you satisfied with the present 

system of superannuation pensions for officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please say 
what modifications you would suggest, and on 
what grounds ?—I am not quite satisfied with it 
I would suggest that the compulsory retirement 
age be reduced from 55 to 50. In this connection 
I would also suggest that the system of granting 
extensions in service be abolished. 8 

32127 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 

organisation of the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, ) lease state what alternative organisation you 
consider desirable, and explain fully your views 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be 
suitable ?—I am not satisfied with the existin'* 
organization of the Provincial Service. It has 
operated as a bar, in many cases, to the advance¬ 
ment of Indians to the higher appointments 
Again, the Judicial Department of the Service 
compares unfavourably with the Executive Branch 
regarding pay, promotion and prospects. ’ 

32128 (65). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 

If so, please explain them.—Yes. They are the 
following: (i) The compulsory retirement age 
should be reduced from 55 to 5(J. (ii) The system 
of granting extensions in service should be abolish¬ 
ed. (iii) Travelling allowance in the case of 
members of the Provincial Civil Service holding 
listed posts should be the same as those allowed to 
members of the Indian Civil Service, (iv) 1st 
class travelling- charges by rail should be allowed 
to members of the Provincial Civil Service, (v) 
After a service of 20 years, the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service may retire on Medical 
Certificate. But after a service of 25 years they 
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may retire without Medical Certificate, (vi) The Magistrates be amalgamated with the Subordinate 
system of Attached Deputy Collectors should be Judges and be made subordinate to the various 
done away with, (vii) The posts of the Resident High Courts. 

Mr. Ghulam Mahomed Bhubgbi, called and examined. 


32129. (Chairman.) You are the representa¬ 
tive of the Sind Zaminddrs ?—Yes. 

32130. You are in favour of simultaneous 
examinations ?—Yes, I am. 

32131. And you are against fixing a minimum 
proportion of Europeans for employment in the 
highest posts ?—Yes. 

32132, Do you consider that there should be 
a preponderance of Europeans in the administra¬ 
tion ?—At present there will be, and ought to be. 

32133. Are you in favour of it?—Yes, at 
present. 

32134. You are not prepared to fix any reserve 
to ensure that?—I do not think it necessary, 
because I do not think that Indians will reach 
that limit in the next generation, but I would do 
so when the contingency arises. 

32135. In default of simultaneous examinations 
you would recommend a separate examination in 
India for the recruitment of 50 per cent, of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

32136. Would this examination he one for all 
India, or would you make it Provincial ?—I would 
prefer it to be for the whole of India, because I 
want these successful candidates to be listed again 
on the same list with the Indian Civil Service 
members at home. 

32137. Would it be an open examination, or 
would it be an examination combined with 
nomination ?—I am in favour of it being an open 
examination—open to the whole of India. 

32138. Do you suggest that the successful 
candidate should pass his probationary period in 
England ?—Yes. 

32139. How long do you suggest?—One to 
two years. 

32140. At a University ?—Yes, at a Univer¬ 
sity with the Indian Civil Service men. 

32141. You do not approve of the system of 
listed posts ?—No, not as it is. 

32142. You recommend that certain higher 
posts should be exclusively reserved for the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ?—Yes. I would have those posts 
merged into the Provincial Civil Service. 

32143. Would you give the same rate of 
salary to these officers as to officers of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Yes, I would give them the same 
pay. 

32144. What difference would there be between 
these posts under your scheme and under the 
listed posts scheme?—-At present they are only 
open to Provincial men, but under my scheme they 
will be altogether merged into the Provincial Civil 
Service, and the Provincial Civil Service will claim 
them as a right. 

32145. What advantage do you see in that ?— 
At present, the posts are thought to be of the Civil 
Service cadre and they might be filled at any time 
by Civil Service men, but will be now merged 
into the Provincial Service and reserved for them. 

32146. What proportion of posts from the 
Executive and the Judicial branches would you 
merge into the Provincial Servioe under your 
scheme?—I believe it is 6 per cent, at present. I 
would make it something about 10 or 15 per cent. 
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32147. How many would you give to the 
Judicial and how many to the Executive ?—I 
believe half and half. 

32148. In addition to that you recommend 
that 50 per cent, of the posts in the higher branches 
of the Judiciary should be filled by members of 
the Bar ?—I would have a certain percentage from 
the Judiciary and a certain percentage from the 
independent Bar, and a certain percentage from 
the Provincial Civil Service itself. 

32149. You are going to take away the present 
listed posts, put them into the Provincial Civil 
Service and then recruit for the Bench from the 
three sources you mentioned ?—Yes. 

32150. That would make a considerable inroad 
on the European element in the Administration ? 
—It would to a great extent. 

32151. To the extent of something consider¬ 
ably over three-quarters of the Judiciary? —I will 
put it at one-half at least, if not more. 

32152. You say you would have the proba¬ 
tionary period spent by Indians in England, and 
by Europeans in India ?—Yes. 

32153. You also suggest the possibility of the 
establishment of a special Institution in India ?— 
Yes, I do, a college in India. 

32154. Where would you like to see it ?—la 
some central place, some big town. 

32155. That would be exclusively for 
Europeans?—Yes, in both cases. If simultaneous 
examinations are held then Indians would have to 
go there, and if separate examinations are granted 
then the Indian students will go to England for 
probation, while English candidates will come 
here. 

32156. Would you give them training under 
European or Indian officers ?—Both. 

32157. You suggest that bifurcation between 
the Executive and the Judicial should taka place 
immediately after the examination ?—Yes. 

32158. Do you not think that a period of 
years spent in the general line is profitable to an 
officer prior to his entering the J udieial Branch ?— 
It has some advantages, but, at the same time, it 
has some disadvantages. By being an Executive 
officer for some time he learns to deal with matter® 
from an Executive point of view. When he 
comes to the J udiciary he cannot shake that off 
for some time. 

32159. You would like to see an officer decide 
on the Judicial Branch directly after the examina¬ 
tion and after a certain period of probation largely 
occupied in legal training he would then commence 
in one of the subordinate posts in the J udiciary and 
work his way up ?—Yes. 

32160. You say that if a simultaneous examina¬ 
tion, or separate examination, were introduced, 
you would abolish the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

32161. What would you put in its place?— 
At the present the Provincial Service is divided 
into two parts, the upper and lower Provincial 
Service. Of course, the lower Provincial Service 
in the case of M&mlatd&rs and the Mukhtiydrs 
will have that j but Deputy Collectors and 
the Subordinate Judges who form the highest 
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Court of the Pi’ovincial Civil Service— I would 
abolish that and recruit those two Services either by 
separate examination or by simultaneous examina¬ 
tion, as I propose. 

32162. You mean that the higher branch of 
the Provincial Civil Service should be merged into 
the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

32163. And all who entered that would have 
to go through the ordinary examination ?—Yes. 

32164. What is the particular advantage 
of that proposal?—At present, the Deputy 
Collectors and the Subordinate Judges who form 
the higher grade of the Provincial Civil Service are 
kept on a separate list. According to my scheme 
they will be merged in the Civil Service. There 
will be more competent men who will come 
through the open door of competition. That is the 
advantage, I think. You will have more Indians 
in the Civil Service by having this method without 
having to reduce the number of Europeans. 

32165. I think you suggested that under a 
system of simultaneous examinations very few 
Indians would get in in the early days ?—Exactly. 

32166. If you take half the Provincial Civil 
Service and merge it into the Indian Civil Service 
and ask each of the candidates to go through this 
examination, is that going to increase the Indian 
element?—It would not; but I think I would 
have it as a principle, because by competition you 
will have better men, and by and by as you go on, 
after a generation, say after 20 or 25 years, you 
will have a great number of people coming in. 

82167. You think that, at any rate, for the 
next few years, there would be a very appreciable 
decrease in the Indian element in the Service ?— 
Certainly. 

32168. You are prepared to see that?—Yes, I 
do not mind that. 

32169. Do you think that there would be any 
difficulty about promotion under your scheme ? Do 
you not think that there might be a danger of 
even greater stagnation with regard to promotion 
than there is at present ?—I do not think so. 

32170. Will you not be enlarging the number 
of inferior posts in the Service necessitating a long 
wait for officers at a comparatively low salary ? 
Have you thought of it fro m that point of view ? 
—No, I have not. 

32171. In your answer to question (62) you 
recommend that accumulations of leave for the 
Provincial Civil Service should be allowed up to 
twelve months ?—Yes. 

32172. Will not that mean a very long interval 
between the leave of each officer ?—It will. At 
present the officer can accumulate only up to three 
months. That is quite unfair to him. 

82173. It means that he can go for several 
years without taking any leave at all. Do you 
think that that would be good for the Service as 
apart from the good of the officer ?—I do not see 
any harm in it. 

1 32174. (Lord Ronaldshay.) Your suggestion 

to merge the higher posts in the Provincial Civil 
Service with the Indian Civil Service would also, 

I suppose, involve considerable additional expend¬ 
iture, would it not ?—It would. 

32175. Because, you would have to raise the 
pay of the existing Provincial Civil Service posts ? 
—Yes. 

82176. I understand that this suggestion of 
yours depends upon the acceptance or not of a 


system of simultaneous examination, or a system 
of separate examination in this country?—Yes. 

32177. In addition to your suggestion for 
simultaneous examination, you also suggest raising 
the age limit especially for the Indian candidates 
do you not ?—Yes, I do. 

32178, And you also suggest an alteration in 
the Syllabus of the examination in order to suit 
the Indian candidates better ?—Yes. 

32179. And in addition to that, again, you 
suggest that half the posts in the higher Judicial 
Service should be recruited from the Bar out here ? 
—Not exactly one half, but one-third to one half, 
a considerable number. 

32180. What occurs to me is this, that all 
those changes taken together will make a very 
large alteration in the existing system. I tvant to 
ask you whether you have considered that if such 
a large alteration is made in favour of the Indian 
element, you would still attract the best type of 
European to the Service? Do you think that that 
would be so ?—Prom my scheme under which you 
get people from the Bar it is not exclusively bring¬ 
ing in Indians. You may have Europeans from 
the Bar too. 

32181. But, would it exclude the Indian 
Civilian ? I am only talking now about the re¬ 
cruitment for the Indian Civil Service ?—I say 
you may have a certain percentage of Indian 
Civilians in it. I do not mind that. You recruit 
a certain proportion of your Judiciary from the 
Indian Civil Service, and a certain percentage 
from the Bar, and so forth. 

32182. You have been to England, have von 
not ?—Yes, 

32183. And you know something of the con¬ 
ditions in England ?—Yes. 

32184. Do you think if all these changes 
which you suggest in favour of Indians are 
brought about, the Service will still be sufficiently 
attractive to secure to it the best type of European 
administrators?—At present there will be very 
few Indians coming in. I cannot say what you 
will have after a generation, say after twenty 
years or so. 

32185. You have no fears on that point ?—No. 
82186. In answer to question (63) of tha 
Provincial Civil Service questions you say: “ I 
would suggest that the compulsory retirement age 
should be reduced from 55 to 50 ” ?—Yes. ° 

32187. You also suggest that the system of 

extensions in the Service should be abolished ?_ 

Yes. 

32188. I suppose that would entail a con¬ 
siderable addition to the non-effective charges, 
would it not ?—Yes, it would. 3 s 

82189. Do you think that that is a serious 
argument against your suggestion ?—No, I do no 
think it is a serious argument against my 
suggestion. This question has been considered for 
a long time by the people concerned in the Service, 
and I think the unanimous opinion so far is that 
it should be so. 

3219 0. If we were to make recommendations of 
this kind, do you think there would be an outcry 
in this country that we were making extravagant 
recommendations ?—No ; on the contrary people 
would thank you for it. 

32191. (Sir Theodore Morison.) You are much 
interested in education in Sind, I believe ?—Yes. 

32192. I understand that Sind is educationally 
backward ?—Yes, very indeed. 
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32193. I suppose that that is particularly true 
of the Muhammadan Zamintldrs in Sind ?—Yes. 

32194. To what extent do the views you have 
expressed represent the opinions of the Muham¬ 
madan Zaminddrs in Sind ?—As a matter of fact, 
the Sind Zaminddrs, most of them, 99 per cent., 
are ignorant and do not know about these things, 
and have no opinion to offer ; but since they have 
seen Indian officers working as District officers 
they think that the Indian officer is far better for 
them. That is the general view about simultane¬ 
ous examinations. These other thing they do 
not understand. Those who are educated are 
certainly of this opinion. 

32195. {Mr. Gkanbal.) In answer to question 
(57) you say : “ There is no differentiation at pre¬ 
sent. A change is very desirable Is that answer 
given from practical experience of what you see in 
your district, or is it simply a theoretical opinion ? 
—It is from my experience. As a Zamindar 
I have a good deal of experience about these 
matters. 

32196. {Mr. Macdonald.) You are a Zaminddr 
of Sind?—Yes. 

3219 7. As such do you come into touch with 
District officers ?—Yes, I do a great deal. 

32198. A great many questions have been put 
regarding how far they have been in touch with 
the ryots and cultivators. Could you tell us what 
happens when a District officer comes into camp 
in your district ?—As a matter of fact, the Dis¬ 
trict officer, when he come3 into camp, does not 
come into touch with the people, except certain 
privileged people who get those privileges through 
the subordinates. Beyond these people, nobody 
comes in touch with him. 

32199. Is there no general contact between 
the two?—None whatever. The system in Sind 
is that a man, whatever may be his position and 
wealth, is not allowed to sit on a chair before the 
Collector or the Assistant Collector, unless he 
gets a purwana, and is listed as a chair-holder. 
That privilege you can only get by being in the 
good books of the Police and the subordinates. 
Those chair-holders are the only people whom the 
Collector meets. 

32200. Do you say that our Collectors have 
a sufficient command of the language of the people 
to get into direct contact with them ?—There are 
gome who certainly have; but there are others who 
certainly have not. They can only speak a very 
few words, and those very imperfectly. 

32201. How can a man who does not under¬ 
stand the language do his work ? What means 
does he take ?—He does it through his clerk, who 
can interpret. 

32202. He uses an interpreter, just as I should 
have to do ?—Yes. 

.. 32203. When in camp do you come into contact 
with him as a Magistrate ?—Yes. 

32204. Do you know how he does his Magis¬ 
terial duties ? —A Collector is a District Magis¬ 
trate : he does appellate work mostly, 

32205. Is that done in camp?—Yes, some¬ 
times. 

32206. Do the witnesses and pleaders in con¬ 
nection with appellate work have to appear ?— 
Witnesses aud everybody. They go from camp 
to camp. 

32207. That is in connection with appellate 
.work ?—Yes, and also in connection with original 
work, if he takes any. 


32208. Original work is done by the Assistant 
Collector ?—Yes. 

32209. Is that done in camp?—Yes, mostly. 

32210. With the same results so far as the 

egal advisers aud the wituesses are concerned ?_ 

Wes. 

32211. They have to go from camp to camp? 
—Yes j and sometimes they have to go enormous 
distauces on account of the Collector or Assistant- 
Collector moving about. 

32212. Supposing, I was an accused person, 
and had to come before an Assistant Collector, do 
you mean to say that I should not know where I 
was going to be tried; do you mean to say that I 
should not know where I was to sea the Assistant 
Collector ?—Sometimes, you do not know whether 
he is in camp or not, and you do uot know where 
you will find him. You may have to make search. 

32213. Should I have to make search for him, 
or would he make search for me?—You would 
have a summons to appear on such aud such a day 
before the Magistrate, aud it is your duty to go 
and find out where he is. It may so happen that 
he may be twenty miles from where you are. 

32214. I had no idea of this. Do you really 
mean to say that an Assistant Magistrate issues a 
summons to an accused person and says “ You 
have got to appear before me,’ 3 or whatever the 
form is, “ on such and such a day” ?—Yes. 

32215. And that he does not give information 
as to where he will be on that date ?—In many 
cases that happens. 

32216. And the accused person has to find 
out where he has to go to ?—Yes. I can give 
you instances of my own cases. I have had to find 
out where the Collector is, and go there. Some¬ 
times, vve do uot know where he is. 

32217. What does the High Court say to 
this? Has not this been the subject of com¬ 
plaints?—Ye3, it has been; and recently some 
Assistant Collectors so far as they can have given 
their camps to the Bar. 

32218. Is this a condition of things which is 
inseparable from the union of the Executive and 
Judicial functions?—Certainly. We had to 
remedy this. Government have appointed another 
set of officers, resident Magistrates, who are resi¬ 
dent in certain places, to try cases and relieve 
these other Executive officers. 

32219. Criminal cases ?—Only criminal cases. 

32220. How has that been working?—It is 
working very well, with this exception that, 
unfortunately, these people are not placed a 3 
subordinates of the High Court, but the 
subordinates of the District Magistrate. 

32221. These people have got uo Revenue 
functions, and no other Executive functions ?—No. 

32222. They are purely Judicial officers?— 
Not purely. 

32223. So far as their functions are concerned ? 
—As long as they are resident Magistrates they 
are purely Judicial. 

32224. But they are subordinate to the Execu¬ 
tive officer ?—They are on the list of Mamlatdare. 
They are liable to be transferred. Sometimes a 
Mamlatdar is a resident Magistrate for two 
months and vice versa. 

82225. You said, I think, that yon did not 
object to Provincial officers accumulating leave up 
to twelve mouths. How long will it take to 
accumulate twelve months ?—At present, he cannot 
accumulate more than three months. Under my 
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scheme, we would not be allowed mere than twelve 
months at any time. 

32226. He can only accumulate one month 
a year ?—Yes. 

32227. And it will take twelve years to accu¬ 
mulate his twelve months ?—Yes. 

32228. Do you not think it is necessary that 
it should he insisted upon that he should take a 
certain number of holidays in order to keep his 
health and keep him efficient ?—That depends on 
the cfficer. If he wants to take some holiday he 
can. He should not lose his leave up to twelve 
months. 

32229. (Mr. Fisher.) Ycu consider it essential 
that the members of the Provincial Civil Service 
in Sind should he recruited from Sind itself ?— 

Yes. 

32280. If the Service was entirely composed 
of Natives of India, would you think it desirable 
or necessary that the officers who were officiating 
in Sind should be memhers of Sind ?—No, I would 
not object to it; but I would not put anything 
like that as a bar. 

82281. Why would you draw a line between 
the Provincial Civil Service and the Indian Civil 
Service in that respect ?—The Provincial Civil 
Service has more detailed work to do, and a man 
from that Province knows more about the conditions, 
and customs, and so forth. 

32232. It is because detailed information is 
more necessary to a member of the Provincial Civil 
Service than it is to a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 

32233. (Sir Murray HammicJci) I should 
like to ask you about this question of the Civilian 
in Sind, and. his ignorance of the language, and 
his being out of touch completely with the villagers. 
Have you ever accompanied a Divisional officer when 
he is out in camp in Sind?—I have very often 
visited him. 

32234. Have you accompanied him ?—No. 
In the day he is shut up in his tent. In my own 
village officers come and camp for two or three 
days, and lam there, and I know what is going on. 

82235. I euppose in Sind they are under the 
irrigation of the Indus ?—Yes. 

32236. And there are a great many water 
disputes between the different ryots and peasant 
cultivators ?—Yes. 

82237. I suppose the Civilian is generally 
brought into contact with the villagers to settle 
these disputes ?-—The canal disputes are referred 
to the Executive Engineers. 

82238. But does not the Divisional officer or 
Civilian very often have to go out and see the 
sites of the disputes ?—Not, unless there is some 
riot or something. 

32239. Does he not very often go out ?—Not 
on the canals in Sind. 

32240. I suppose there are often disputes in 
the villages about village sites?—Yes. 

32241. Does he not go into the village and 
see the sites ?—He goes on horseback. 

32242. When he is on horseback does he not 
talk with the villagers he meets ?—If he knows 
the language he does. 

32243. But you say that, as a rule, be is quite 
unable to talk with them ?—Yes. 

32244. He takes his interpreter into the 
village with him?—If he does not know the 
language he does not go. 


32245. He generally takes the interpreter 
into the village when he disposes of these little 
questions of village sites ?—As a matter of fact 
the Muktyarkar, who is the Mamlatdar, is always 
with him. 

32246. He always acts as interpreter ?—Yes. 

82247. And these Mamlatdars in Sind know 
English ?—Yes. I suppose with the exception of 
probably one or two men they all know English. 

82248. You do not think that in this way the 
Divisional officer in Sind is in touch with the 
people in his daily rides ?—He is not in touch 
with the people who can come and unburden their 
minds. He goes on horseback, and gee the sites. 

32249. You mean that he is not in touch with 
the people of the villages, and they have no access 
to his tent ?—Only the people who are chair- 
holders go to his tent. 

32250. He never sees anybedy in his tent 
when he is in camp in Sind ?—No. 

32251. With regard to following, the Assist¬ 
ant Magistrate about, does not the Assistant 
Magistrate when he issues a summons generally 
state the place where he will hear the case ?— 
Recently, some have given information of tbeir 
camp to the Bar, but not to the witnesses. 

32252. I am not talking about the Bar ?—I 
do not know bow far they are doing it so far as 
witnesses are concerned. 

32253. The summons form is always a printed 
form ?—Yes. 

32254. And in. that form there is always a 
place left vaeant to put in the name of the place. 
You say he generally does not fill it up ?—He did 
not do it, but be may do it now. 

32255. Has it not occurred to you, as a 
lawy er, that the fact that there was no place of 
venue named in the summons would be a very 
good answer to the prosecution of the accused not 
appearing?—No, it has not occurred to me. 

32256. It has never occurred to you to tell 
your client not to attend as the name of the place was 
not put in the summons, but you have told your 
client that it was his business to follow the Magis¬ 
trate ?—He does not want to be prejudiced by the 
Magistrate by not attending. The Magistrate 
would be cross with him, and out of deference he 
goes and follows him. 

32257. You have never had a case in which a 
man has been prosecuted for not attending any 
Court, and has defended himself on the ground 
that there was no place named on the summons ?— 
Not in my experience; but there have been cases 
of that sort in Sind. 

32258. Do you not think that that would be a 
goed defence ?— It would be, certainly. 

32259. Then I presume if it is a good defence 
a careful Magistrate is not likely to omit the fact 
that he is going to hear a case at a certain place ?—. 
The accused person gets the summons, and he 
fellows the Assistant Magistrate. He cannot 
afford to make the Assistant Magistrate, or District 
Magistrate, offended with him, 

32260. So that even if there is a mistake in 
the summons he will do his best to obey it and find 
out where the place is ?—Yes. 

32261. And if he does not, and is summoned 
for not obeying he would not defend the suit ?—I 
remember one instance. A Magistrate in Sind did 
not prosecute him, he issued a non-bailable warrant, 
and the man was at once put into gaol. 
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82262. And this practice continues in Sind ?— 
Yes, In some cases. 

- 32268. And you, as a practising lawyer, surely 
have taken some steps to stop all these irregulari¬ 
ties in Sind?—I am not now a lawyer. 1 have 
not been in practice as a lawyer for a few years. 

I am a Zamindar by profession. 

32264. But ycu have been practising as a law¬ 
yer ?—Yes. 

32265. Have you taken any measure to draw 
attention to these gross violations of the Cede ?— 
The Bar associations are always kicking up a row 
about them, with the result that now some Sub- 
divisional Magistrates send the dates of their 
camps to the Bar. 

32266. To the Bar and not to the prisoner; 
appaiently the Bar is more important than the 
prisoner ?—The prisoner cannot agitate, the Bar 
can. 

32267. (Mr. Heaton.) You said that the 
summonses did not state the place where the wit¬ 
nesses or the accused person are to appear ?—Yes. 

32268. Are you quite sure of that?—I am 
quite sure in the majority of cases that the sum¬ 
monses do not state that. 

82269. You have looked at them and seen 
them ?— I have seen them with my own eyes. 

32270. And no place was mentioned ?—-No 
place was mentioned. 

32271. You say that you have never argued 
as a lawyer that that makes the summons in¬ 
valid ?—I have had no occasion to. I have not 
done so. 

32272. You have not done so because you had 
no cause ?—■ The accused persons are so afraid of the 
Magistrate that they go and find him out. They 
do not want to offend him. 

32273. Another thing you said was that it 
was a complaint that these stationary Magistrates 
were placed under Executive officers, and not under 
the High Court ?—Yes. That is from my per¬ 
sonal knowledge. 

32274. I am afraid I do not understand the 
complaint, because every Magistrate, whether he 
is stationary or not, is appointed in accordance 
with the conditions of the Procedure Code. He 
is subordinate to those authorities which are 
rovided for in the Procedure Code ?—Yes. But 
ere he is not exclusively to be in the Judicial 
line. He may be transferred into the He venue, and 
come back from the Revenue, and 60 forth. His 
promotions, and everything, depend upon the 
Executive and not upon the Judicial. 

32275. Your complaint applies to all Magis¬ 
trates, and not simply to stationary Magistrates ?— 
The real complaint of the people about the func¬ 
tions of the Executive and Judicial being combined 
is that the District officer being the bead of the 
Police and also the head of the Judiciary, the 
Judiciary always tries to please the Magistrate 
by complying with the requirements of Police. 
That is the complaint. 

32276. I suppose, I was mistaken ; but I 
understood you to mean that there was some 
particular complaint with reference to these 
stationary Magistrates?—Yes, because these 
Magistrates, in the beginning, were meant to be on 
the separate list. '1 hey are allowed now to go as 
Mamlatdars, and the Mamlatdars become resident 
Magistrates; hence, there is a complaint that 
they do not have that independence which they 
would have, if they were kept separate as Judicial 
officers alone. Their promotion and their future 
welfare do not depend upon the will of the 
Executive. 
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32277. The method which you have just 
described gives them chances of promotion which 
otherwise they might not have ?—Yes. 

32278. So that although the public may 
complain of it, at any rate, it has the merit that 
it does provide for the promotion of the Magis¬ 
trates themselves ?—No, they cannot be promoted 
unless they work as Mamlatdars. Only in that 
case can they be promoted to the post of Deputy 
Collector, or something of that sort. They 
cannot be promoted from resident Magistrate to 
any other post. 

32279. Why are they put on the general list 
of Mamlatdars ?—I cannot find a reason. 

82280. Then there is no ground of com¬ 
plaint ?—The ground of complaint is that these 
resident Magistrates are on the list of Mamlatdars, 
and that their promotion, depending upon the 
Executive, goes through the Collector, who is the 
head of the Judiciary as well as the Police. 

32281. You have told us that they do not do 
any work as Mamlatdars ?—They are liable to be 
transferred as Mamlatdars. 

32282. I understood you to say the very 
opposite of that. I was wrong. That is the way 
in which they get their promotion: they can rise 
through the grades?—Yes. 

32263. The complaint is exactly of the same 
kind as the general complaint about the non¬ 
separation of the Judicial and Executive 
functions ?—That is so. 

32284. I understand that there is no complaint 
with reference to these resident Magistrates?— 
No. Most of these gentlemen are Indians. I 
know from personal talk with them that their 
promotion depends upon the pleasure of the 
District Magistrate. 

32285. Do you not think that Magistrates are 
amongst the chief critics of the Police ?—Very 
few. I know that very few of the class of 
Magistrates, I am speaking of, the first class to the 
third class, are independent of the Police. Asa 
matter of fact they try to please the Police. 

32286. That is your personal knowledge?— 
Yes, as I told you, it is my personal knowledge. 

I have got instances. 

32287. Now, with regard to the touring 
officer. When he goes to the village in the 
morning, have you been with him when he rides 
out ?—I have seen him arriving in the visages; 

I have not travelled with him. 

32288. If there is a school in the village does 
he visit it ?—As a rule be does. 

32289. Does he visit it from horseback, or 
does he dismount and go into the school?—He 
has to dismount. He cannot come in on horse¬ 
back, can he ? 

32290. If there is any particular kind of work 
going on, does he not go and see it ?—It depends 
upon the kind of work. 

32291. Supposing they are making a new 
well ?—He does not necessarily go and see it. 

32292. Or some canal work extension, or 
anything of that kind?—Not necessarily: it 
depends upon his will. The schools he does visit, 
I must say that. 

32293. Supposing, there is some Zamindar 
who is making some particular effort in agriculture, 
glowing some particular crop, or has got some 
special seed which he is starting by way of experi¬ 
ment, does not the Assistant Collector see what 
is going on in that way ? Some of them do. 

82294. What is the general practice.?— 
Generally, it is the Deputy Director ol Agricul¬ 
ture who sees to this work. 
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32295. When the Assistant Collector is on 
tour, does he not look into everything and know 
what is going on ?—As mentioned by Sir Murray 
Hammick, if there is a village site about which 
there is some dispute, or some experiment as you 
suggest, which is exceptionally worth having a 
look at, he goes and sees it. 

32296. He never goes out of his way to do 
anything which he is not absolutely bound to do: 
Is that what you mean ?—No. What I said was 
that he is not accessible to all people as he is 
supposed to be. He is accessible only to that 
limited number of people who, as I have said, have, 
through the subordinates, got that kind of purwana 
to sit on a chair. From the official point of view 
those are the first c’ass people who have a right 
to sit in a chair before the Assistant Collector. 

32297- Who are the people you speak of as 
second class people ?—-I say, barring these, to 
other people he is not accessible. 

32298. But who are the other people ?—There 
are a lot of them All the Zamindars are not 
chair-holders. Very few of them are chair-holders. 

32299. Do you say that they have not access 
to the District officer on tour ?—No, unless they 
have to go and make some application. 

32300. What would happen if they did go to 
see him ?—There are some of them who think 
that if they go they will not get the right to sit 
in a chair and will be treated like a criminal, and 
have to stand up. They would not like to go. 

32301. It is this particular matter of the 
- courtesy of offering a chair which makes the 
distinction ?—That is one of the causes why these 
officers are exclusively out of touch with the people 
in Sind. 

32302. What about the field workers, the 
cultivators, would you call them the lower 
classes ?—They do not go. As a matter of fact, 
they fly away when they think the officer is 
coming. 

32303. Does not he see a great many of them 
in the villages ?—-Some people are there; but most 
of the people run away. They think they will be 
liable to forced labour, which is generally carried on 
at that time. 

32304. Do they still think that?—Hundreds 
of people are working in the officers’ camp without 
any reward. 

32305. On the canals ?—No, to make resais, 
to bring water and fuel, pitch tents, and go on 
shikar. When the officer goes on shikar be wants 
a hundred men. They go and make a noise so 
that the birds should fly, and he ean shoot. 

32306. And they are not paid ?—No, certainly 
not. 

32307. Do you know whether the reason of 
that, is because the District Officer does not pay 
them the money, or because he pays it to some 
village headman, or somebody of that kind, and 
it does not reach the persons to whom it ought to 
he paid ?—I doubt very much whether he pays it. 

32308. Have you ever asked them whether 
he does pay ?—There are some who say that 
perhaps Rs. 10 would be given to a hundred men. 
If you call that pay. I will say, yes. 

32309. He does pay, but he does not pay 
enough ?—The officer touring in the district only 
pays nominally to the villagers who do his work. 

32310. That is your complaint?—Yes, the 
District Officer only pays nominally for the things 
which the villagers provide, and for doing his work. 

32311. You say that there is a complaint that 
the villagers are not paid properly for the things 
they provide ?—Yes, that is so. As a matter of 


fact villagers do not get anything for all that 
they provide to officials. 

32312. (Mr, Bhadbhade .) Question (54) asks, 
“ Are all classes and communities duly represented 
in your Provincial Civil Service ? Do you consider 
that this is desirable, and what arrangements do 
you recommend to secure this object ? ” To that 
you reply, “ No. This is desirable. The various 
races and communities should be represented at 
the examination for the Service which I have 
suggested according to their numerical strength.’” 
Have you thought out any scheme under which 
the various races and communities would be 
represented at the examination in proportion to their 
numerical strength ?—Yes. For instance, you 
want eight Hindus, eight Muhammadans and four 
Parsis. You have fifty candidates there. You 
have competitive examination, and you can choose 
the first on the list from each community. 

32313. Do you think you can find sufficient 
quantitie= from each community ? —I suppose so. 

32314. As regards your answer to question 

(63) I understand you to say that it was the public 
opinion in Sind that no extension should be 
granted ?—Certainly. 

32315. Do you refer to the grievance on the 
part of the younger people who make complaints 
about the extension not being granted ?—Yes. 

35316. You have heard complaints from 
juniors who have to wait for promotion?—Yes. 

32317. What is the objection to the extension 
provided the officer is physically fit ?-—Because, 
you block the way of promotion to other people. 
The same system is prevailing in the Indian Civil 
Service. You know that. 

32318. With regard to the question put to 
you by Mr. Justice Heaton. Do not the Magis¬ 
trates’ summonses direct witnesses to come into 
their camp as is the practice in the Deccan?—I 
cannot tell you about the Deccan. If you like, I can 
get you a lot of summonses of Second and Third 
Class Magistrates which have not the place men¬ 
tioned. 

32319. I suppose, the travelling officer is well 
known at the head-quarters of the tdluka ?—I do 
not know that he is so very well known. 

32320. His Diary is settled before he sets out 
from the taluka, is it not so, ?—I cannot tell you 
that. 

32321. [Mr. Joglekar.) In answer to question 

(64) of the Provincial Civil Service series you have 
stated, that the Judicial Department of the Service 
compares unfavourably with the Executive branoh 
regarding pay, promotion and prospects. Do you 
mean to say that the number of higher posts in 
the Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
isless than the number in the Executive Branch ? 
—They start as Subordinate Judges with less pay. 

32322. They start on Rs. 150?—Yes. 

32323. The Provincial man starts at 
Rs. 300?—The Provincial man starts on Rs. 150 
in the lower branch. There are two branches. 
What I mean by that answer is that I want the 
advantages to be on a level with the Deputy 
Collectors of the Executive branch. 

32324. As regards higher posts, do you know 
that there are seven posts of Rs. 800 in the 
Judicial branch and only two Rs. 800 posts in the 
Executive branch ?—I do not know that. 

32325. You say that the Judicial branch 
compares unfavourably with the Executive branch 
on the state of facts ?—If the statement is correct, 
then that would be so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 
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Written Answers relating to the 
Indian Civil Service. 

32326 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
The present system of recruitment is not 
equally suitable for the admission of the 
“ Natives of India,” as the best Indian intellect 
is precluded from going to England to compete 
on mere chance, owing mainly to w'ant of 
means and partly to parents’ unwillingness to 
send their boys at a tender age to England. 

32327 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—The 
holding of a simultaneous examination in 
England and in India, if a more workable 
substitute cannot be found, seems to be a 
reasonable means of satisfying legitimate 
aspirations of Indians. But, I would recom¬ 
mend it only if means could be devised to 
preserve the British character of the admi¬ 
nistration intact. I am afraid that character 
and standard would not be kept up owing to 
the immense number of Indian candidates 
appearing in the examination, if the. examina¬ 
tion is simultaneously held in India. If there 
are no facilities at present for training boys for 
the Indian Civil Service examination in India, 
the demand will create the supply, and by and 
by there will be agitation for eliminating the 
study of the classical and European languages 
from the curriculum. Unless competition is a 
misnomer, the number of successful Indian 
candidates would tend to be larger every year, 
and the result would in time be the elimination 
of all but nominal European element from 
the Indian Civil Service, which would be very 
undesirable. 

32328 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre 
by “ Natives of India ” recruited by means of 
a separate examination in India or by means 
of separate examinations in each province or 
group of provinces in India ? If so, what 
proportion do you recommend ?—It seems to 
me of doubtful utility to frame any proposals 
for fixing a proportion of the vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service Cadre to be filled by 
“Natives of India,” unless it is deemed 
practicable at the present stage to throw the 
highest administrative posts open to them. 
Otherwise, the result will naturally be greater 
dissatisfaction and agitation. The advantage 
or disadvantage of belonging to a particular 
Service does not lie so much in being admit¬ 
ted to it as on the subsequent career of the 
officer entering it. Judging from that point, 
I do not think the lot of Indians recruited in 
India would be particularly encouraging, as 
under any scheme of separate examination 
based on racial distinctions, the officers 
recruited in India will tend to form a lower 
class in the Indian Civil Service. Besides, I 
doubt if the Indians recruited in India, instead 

, of being raised to the status of the European 
officer, would not lower the status of the 
England-recruited Indian. Whatever reforms 


may be recommended, however the proportion 
of Indians and Europeans be fixed, whether a 
simultaneous Civil Service Examination or a 
separate examination be advocated, there will 
be greater discontentment, unless a propor¬ 
tionate number of high administrative posts 
are always filled by Indians. Instead of 
having to face in a few years the contingency 
of discontentment increasing among the 
India-recruited members of the Indian Civil 
Service, on account of the highest administra¬ 
tive appointments in the Service not falling to 
their lot, and of dissatisfaction appearing 
among the England-recruited Indians in the 
Service on account of the creation of two racial 
divisions, I would leave the present Indian 
Civil Service alone. While trying to open 
the doors of the Service wider, I am afraid 
that we might destroy the esprit dc corps of 
the Service. The few Indian members thereof, 
who are at present regarded by their colleagues 
almost as Englishmen, will not be treated 
socially as their equals, directly the Indian 
element increases. Bather than face these 
grave contingencies, I would have an entire 
separate corps d’ elite service for Indians, if 
that be possible. In case, however, it is 
deemed expedient to fill a fixed proportion of 
the vacancies in the Indian Civil Service by 
holding a simultaneous or separate examina¬ 
tion in India, my recommendations are as 
follows :—There should be only one examina¬ 
tion for the whole of India at Delhi, and it 
should as far as possible be of the same 
standard as that in England. We want none, 
but the very best of Indian intellect, so that it 
may not suffer in comparison with that 
recruited in England. The proportion I 
recommend is one-fourth. My reasons are as 
follows :—(i) So long ago as in 1878, Lord 
Lytton’s Government prescribed that a 
proportion not exceeding one-fifth of the total 
number of Civilians appointed by the Secretary 
of State to the Civil Service in one year should 
be Natives selected in India by the Local 
Governments (vide paragraph 4‘2 of the Public 
Service Commission Beport (1885-86) ). This 
proportion was over and above the number of 
Indians that could get in through competition 
at the annual Indian Civil Service Examination 
held in England. (The proportion of the 
latter is at present T yth Bombay.) (ii) Since 
1885-86, when the Public Services Commission 
transferred a certain number of listed posts to 
the newly created Provincial Civil Service, 
education has made great strides in India. 
Even the comparatively backward Muhammadan 
community is annually turning out graduates 
in good numbers, (iii) Government in 1909 
appointed Indians as executive members of 
the Provincial Governments in proportion of 
one to three! I wish to recommend the 
adoption of the same standard, viz., that for 
every three Europeans in the Indian Civil 
Service the fourth should be an Indian. The 
proportion being voluntarily adopted by 
Government in the very highest appointments 
open to the Indian Civil Service and recog¬ 
nised as fair a generation ago, may now be 
applied to all appointments, either reserved 
for the Indian Civil Service, or to which 
members of that Service are ordinarily 
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appointed. Under any alternative scheme for 
opening the doors of the Indian Civil Service 
wider, both Indian and European successful 
candidates of the year should be listed together 
in one list. Their promotion, acting or sub¬ 
stantive, should be by seniority except in case 
of inefficiency, and they should be graded 
together in the official precedence list. 

32329 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination, (b) combined nomi¬ 
nation and examination, or (c) any other 
method ? If so, please describe fully what 
system you would recommend. In particular 
do you consider it desirable that, whatever 
the system, all classes and communities should 
be represented ? If so, how would you give 
effect to this principle ?— Satisfactory recruit¬ 
ment of efficient Indians by nomination pure 
and simple is impossible. Government can 
have no experience of men so selected, whose 
character and status it would be impracticable 
to accurately gauge. If appointments depend¬ 
ing in a greater or less degree on patronage 
are made, it would be like reviving the 
Statutory Service, which has been universally 
condemned by Indians and Europeans alike. 
At the same time, it is desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented. 
The principle could be given effect to in this 
wise, if a separate examination is introduced. 
Suppose in a given year 100 vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service are to be filled up. Eor 
75 vacancies, a competitive examination will 
be held in London, open to all subjects of His 
Majesty without distinction of race, colour or 
creed. For filling up the remaining 25 
vacancies an examination equally stiff may be 
held at Delhi about the same time. From the 
list of successful candidates, the first 25 men 
should be selected, whatever community they 
may belong to, if five Muhammadan candidates 
happen to come within the first twenty-five. 
If they fail to do so, then the first five 
Muhammadans should be listed as having passed 
' with the other twenty top candidates. This 
; will not be a system of selection, which the 
Public Service Commission said was “ open to 
the abuses incidental to patronage,” but will 
be a competitive examination among Muham¬ 
madans inter se. An alternative proposal would 
be to hold a separate examination for Muham¬ 
madans every third or fourth year. Except the 
large and compact Muhammadan community, 
which is comparatively backward in education, 
no other minority deserves special consideration 
in India. 

32330 (11). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “Natives of India.” in India, do 
you consider that “ Natives of India ” should 
still be eligible for appointment in England, or 
would you restrict that right to other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—Natives of 
India should be always eligible for appointment 
in England, as a two or three years’ residence 
in England is good for them for acquiring that 
tone and standard which are desirable for 
becoming successful administrators. I would 
also insist on Indians passing two years in 
England, after passing the simultaneous or 
separate examination in India, if one is 


introduced. The 25 per cent, limit for Indians 
recommended above is for the combined Indian 
strength recruited in England and in India. 

32331 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India ” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, 
the present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services ? If 
the former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Services ?— The system of 
selection in India (whether a simultaneous or 
separate examination is held or whether a 
corps d'ilite for Indians alone is formed) should 
be in lieu of the present system of promoting 
to listed posts officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service. At present no member of the 
Provincial Civil Service is holding “ superior ” 
listed posts in this Presidency. The claims 
of those who have been appointed direct under 
the Provincial Civil Service rules can be met 
by transferring them either to the new corps 
d'ttite service for Indians (if one is created), 
or to the Indian Civil Service, when they get 
promoted to the listed appointments. There 
being only three such appointments thrown 
open to the Provincial Civil Service in the 
Executive branch, it would not make much 
difference. Direct recruitment to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service should be put a stop to 
from the date that a separate competitive 
examination for Indians is held at Delhi, if one 
is so held. 

32332 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would 
you recommend ?—The system should not be 
revived. 

32333 (37). Does the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction— (a) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service, 
and ( b ) to the public interested in this question ; 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess ?—The system by which the 
inferior listed posts are merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service does not give satisfaction to the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, because 
there is nothing to distinguish the holder of 
such a listed post from the holder of a Deputy 
Collector’s appointment belonging to the old 
uncovenanted subordinate service. Salary, 
designation, conditions of leave and pension 
are identical in both cases. Even, the public 
interested in the question have forgotten that 
any listed posts are merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service. The man who passed the first 
competitive examination in 1897 is being 
asked, after putting in 15 years’ service, by 
intelligent people as to when he is likely to be 
promoted to an Assistant Collector’s post (i. e., 
to the very inferior listed post which he is 
supposed to have held ever since he entered 
the Provincial Civil Service). 

32334 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
what rate do you suggest for the various 
grades of the service ?—Officers who have not. 
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the benefit of training at English universities, 
and -who have not to keep their children for 
education in England, should get less salary 
than those who have to incur this additional 
expenditure. But, the latter are getting 
exchange compensation allowance. It is 
therefore desirable that, in view of the rise in 
standard of comfort of Indian officers, and in 
view of the statutory and provincial officers 
holding listed posts having to keep up their 
position and to entertain as Collectors, they 
should be allowed to draw three-fourths of the 
pay drawn in the same post by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The principle here 
recommended is adopted in the scheme 
described in my answer to question (46) of the 
questions relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

32335 (128). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of 
the Provincial Civil Services holding listed 
posts ? If not, what do you suggest ?—Under 
the Uncovenanted Service Pension Buies, no 
officer may draw more than Bs. 5,000 pension 
per annum. An officer of the Provincial Civil 
Service, holding a listed post in Bombay, would 
be drawing Bs. 1,600 as Senior Collector when 
retiring on pension. His pension will work 
out to Bs- 416 per month, being almost one- 
fourth of the salary he would be drawing at 
the end of his service. Even, under the 
Uncovenanted Service Pension Buies, the rate 
of pension is half of the average salary of last 
three years in the service, subject to the 
maximum of Bs. 5,000. I recommend that 
the pension of the officer of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding a listed post may fairly be 
fixed at one-third of the average salary drawn 
by him during the last three years of his 
service, subject to a maximum of Bs. 700 per 
month. 

32336 (136). Are you satisfied with the 
existing organisation of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, please state what alternative 
organisation you consider desirable, and explain 
•fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you suitable ?—My previous answers 
will have shown that though the present 
system of recruitment is not quite suitable for 
the admission of the “ Natives of India ” in 
due proportion, satisfactory results will not be 
obtained by instituting simultaneous or sepa¬ 
rate examinations in India. I have given the 
reasons fully in answer to questions (7) and (9) 
above. I am . not satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Indian Civil Service, so far 
as the Indian element thereof is concerned. 
The element is much too small and yet, under 
the present circumstances, one does not see 
how it could be increased without creating 
invidious distinctions, and upper and lower 
divisions in the Service. At the same time, 
the time is ripe for giving a greater share in 
the administration of the country to efficient, 
indigenous talent, as the field for its employ¬ 
ment outside Government service in this 
country of few industries is very limited. I 
am in favour of an entirely separate organisa¬ 
tion for Indians wherein within due limits the 
highest administrative post can be given to 
■Indians. I would rather have an entire 
separate corps d'&lite service for Indians, 


recruited by holding a separate examination in 
each province, and leave the present Indian 
Civil Service alone, if means could be found to 
“reserve” for and not to “throw open” a 
fixed number of high posts to Indians of 
undoubted merit and intelligence. The Public 
Service Commission of 1886-87 enunciated and 
recommended this principle, but fell short in 
giving practical effect to it, as 1 have shown in 
my answer to question (46) of the questions 
relating to the Provincial Civil Service. For 
one thing, they merged the Provincial Civil 
Service with the old uncovenanted service, and 
stamped it with the stamp of inferiority. For 
another, they reintroduced in the Provincial 
Civil Service the principle of direct nomina¬ 
tion, after emphatically condemning it in case 
of the Statutory Service. If these two 
unsatisfactory features were eliminated and an 
entirely new high service for Indians were 
organised, I think it will be a better solution 
of the problem than a simultaneous or a 
separate examination for the Indian Civil 
Service, if in practice the Indian members of 
that Service cannot fill high administrative 
posts. It may be said, that I am trying to set 
back the clock by advocating the substitution 
of the Provincial Civil Service in place of the 
simultaneous examination. I may say at once 
that the present Provincial Service is a 
“ service ” in name, and that it is practically 
the old uncovenanted subordinate service. It 
is a service in which even the Statutory 
Civilians declined to join. I want a self- 
contained, organised service, with salary and 
leave and pension rules almost similar to those 
of the present Indian Civil Service, but 
officered entirely by Indians. I say “ almost 
similar ” advisedly, because it is not fair that 
an Indian who has passed an examination in 
India should draw the same salary as one who 
has spent a thousand pounds or two to proceed 
to England to do so. As to Europeans drawing 
the higher scale of pay, it is more on account 
of their having compulsorily to send their 
children home for education and frequently to 
send away their wives for a change, that the 
higher scale is justified. I consider that this 
higher scale both for Europeans and for 
England-recruited Indians should not exceed 
the salary drawn by the Indians in the new 
Indian Civil Service by more than 25 per cent. 
I shall not open this new Indian Civil Service 
to any but the best intellect of the country so 
that it may not suffer in comparison with the 
European Civil Service. I would jealously 
guard it from direct nomination, in the same 
way as the present Indian Civil Service has 
been guarded, though I would make provision 
for safe-guarding the interests of the Muham¬ 
madan community. I give the details in my 
answer to question (46) of the questions 
relating to the Provincial Civil Service. 

Written Answers relating to the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

32337 (19). Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint- 
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tnents to these posts suitable? If not, what 
alterations do you suggest ?—The existing 
arrangements are not satisfactory. The 
Public Services Commission recommended two 
appointments of Under-Secretaries, and three 
Collectors’ posts (^th of twenty-eight Col¬ 
lectors, vide Appendix VII-B) to be transferred 
from the Indian Civil Service to the Provincial 
Civil Service. Government have till now thrown 
open only two Collectors’ posts, which will be 
available when the Statutories now filling them 
retire. (The T&lukd&ri Settlement Officer’s 
post is filled up by an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service for many years past.) These two 
appointments are the only “ superior ” posts 
in the Provincial Civil Service, as at present 
■constituted. The alterations, I suggest, are 
given in my answer to question (46) of the 
questions relating to the Provincial Civil 
; Service. 

32338 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired quali¬ 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—Educa¬ 
tion is spreading and so much indigenous 
talent is available in India, that the existing 
rates of pay and grading are adequate to 
secure the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed. But, promotion to higher grades is 
very slow. Officers are apt to lose heart on 
their promotion being very slow, and so tend 
to become inefficient in the end. To remedy 
this, the regrading of Deputy Collectors is 
necessary. If the scheme recommended in 
answer t'o question (46) below has no chance of 
acceptance, then I would recommend the 
substitution of the following grades for the 
cadre of Deputy Collectors :— 

Rs. 1,000 800 700 600 500 400 300 Total. 

2 3 6 12 18 19 22 82 

My reasons for this regradation being necessary 
are as under:—The comparative statement 
of the gradation of Deputy Collectors, embodied 
in my answer to question (46) below, will show 
that out of 82 appointments, no less than 70, 
or 85 per cent., posts are distributed in the last 
■ three grades. That leaves only 12 appoint¬ 
ments or 15 per cent, for the top three grades. 
I humbly submit that such disparity in the 
. number of appointments between lower and 
higher grades is not to be seen in any depart¬ 
ment, including Excise, Salt, and Forest, 
leaving aside the Indian Civil Service. This 
old gradation suited the conditions, as long as 
, the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
was exclusively from among the elderly Mam- 
latdars and non-gazetted officers, who mostly 
. retired by the time they reached the third or 
fourth grade. With twelve young men directly 
^admitted into the service since 1897, the even 
flow of promotion is disturbed. If the system 
of direct nomination to the Provincial Civil 
Service is to go on, the result in 8 or 10 years 
will be, that the twelve appointments in the 
r first three grades will be filled up by young 
men, and there will be no promotion for the 
■seventy officers (old and young) till one of 
.these twelve retires on pension, or is elevated 
to the listed post. Estimating that the 
..number of officers admitted direct to the 


Provincial Civil Service will be about one- 
fourth of the total strength, and calculating 
that most of them would reach at least the 
third grade, before retiring on pension, I place 
21 appointments in the first three grades in 
lieu of the present 12. This will give a chance 
to all to rise to at least the third grade, the 
place in Es. 600 of those found inefficient 
among the officers nominated direct, being 
taken by deserving elderly Deputy Collectors 
promoted from the Mamlat. I also suggest 
the creation of a new grade of Es. 1,000, as a 
similar grade exists in other Provincial 
Services (Salt and Customs) where work is not 
heavier or more responsible than in the Eevenue 
Department. Besides, the creation of a 
thousand-rupee grade will be some compensa¬ 
tion to those officers who are in every way fit 
to be appointed to listed posts, but for whom 
there is no vacancy owing to a very small 
number of such appointments being available 
for members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

32339 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are 
not made in the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend?— 
Officiating promotions should be made in the 
Provincial Civil Service. At present, if the 
top man on Es. 800 goes on leave, not a single 
member of the Provincial Civil Service gets 
officiating promotion. Only the MAmlatdar 
benefits by acting as Deputy Collector. There 
is no reason why every top man in the lower 
grade should not come in for officiating promo¬ 
tion in a service, where chances of substantive 
promotion are not too many. 

32340 (46). Are you satisfied with the 
existing organisation of the Provincial Civil 
Service ? If not, please state what alternative 
organisation you consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions 
that appear to you to be suitable ?—In order 
to get a clear idea of the existing organisation 
of the Provincial Civil Service, it is necessary 
to examine how this service came into being. 
It is supposed by some that this service is a 
new service,created by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission in .885-86, to satisfy “ the claims of 
the Natives of India to higher and more exten¬ 
sive employment in the public service.” But 
that is not so. Long before the appointment 
of the Public Service Commission existed the 
“ uncovenanted ” service of Deputy Collectors, 
consisting in the Bombay Province of about 75 
appointments, of six grades, from Es. 300 to 
Es. 8 >0 per mensem. The Commission was 
asked to make proposals for " admission of 
competent Natives of each Province of India 
to a due proportion of the posts heretofore 
reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service.” 
As there already existed Native Deputy 
Collectors up to Es. 800 pay, what was wanted 
was to make proposals for appointing Indians 
to “ superior ” posts, carrying a salary of over 
Es. 1,000 per mensem. The number of such 
“ superior ” posts in Bombay is 84 [vide ques¬ 
tion (72) relating to the Indian Civil Service and 
List B of Appendix VII]. According to Lord 
Lytton’s proportion of £th, it was hoped that 
.17 “ superior ” posts will be given to Indians. 
Instead of this only six “ superior ” posts were 
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thrown open (vide A A Appendix). Out of the 
six, only two Collectors’ posts were thrown 
open in the Executive branch, and were put 
at the top of the old uucovenanted service, and 
this old service was christened as “ Provincial 
Civil Service.” The reform was neither far- 
reaching nor the scheme satisfactory to those 
in whose interests it was formulated. During 
the sixteen years of the existence of the 
Provincial Civil Service, no benefit has accrued 
to its members, which did not use to be derived 
by the old Deputy Collectors. Throwing 
open eight inferior listed posts could not be 
said to satisfy the aspirations of Indians to 


higher appointments, because they had already 
75 such appointments in the cadre of Deputy 
Collectors in Bombay alone. The number of 
Deputy Collectors would have by itself increased 
by a similar number, as three new districts 
(Darkana, West Khindesh and Nawdbshah) 
were formed since 1897, and two Deputy 
Collectors’ appointments (one for the. district 
sub-division and one for the Treasury), would 
have to be added to the existing cadre for each 
new district. Practically then the Provincial 
Civil Service is the old uncovenanted subordi¬ 
nate service of Deputy Collectors as will appear 
from the statement given below 


Comparative statement of the Executive Branch of the Provincial Civil Service 

as it stood in 1912-13. 


Grade. 

No. of 
officers in 
the grade. 

NO. ADMITTED 
DIRECT 

No. 

promoted 
from 
Mimlat 
or other 
non- 
gazetted 
appoint¬ 
ments. 

1 

i 

Men who 

HAVE 

PUT IN 

Age of officers. 

Racial classification. 

By competitive 
examination. 

By selection or 
nomination. 

Under 20 years’ 
service. 

20 or over 20 
years’ service. 

Under 40. 

Between 40 and 
50. 

Over 50. 

Hindus. 

-- 

Parsis. 

Muhammadans. 

Anglo-Indians. 

Vacant. 

1 

o 

o 

00 

09 

K 

2 



i 


1 



1 

50 

8 

10 

10 

4 

| 82 


{One vacant.) 















„ 700 

3 

... 

... 

3 

... 

3 


... 

3 







„ 600 

7 

2 

... 

6 

3 

4 

2 

1 

4 







„ 500 

23 

1 

3 

18 

6 

16 

4 

5 

13 








(One vacant.) 















„ 400 

23 

... 

4 

18 

7 

15 

5 

8 

9 








(One vaoant.) 















„ 300 

24 

... 

2 

21 

6 

17 

6 

13 

4 








(One vacant.) 















Total ... 

82 

3 

9 

66 

22 

56 

17 

27 

34 

50 

8 

10 

10 

4 

82 


(Four vacant.) 
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It will be seen from the above statement, that 
out of 82 Deputy Collectors’ posts, only 3 are 
at present filled by men admitted after holding 
competitive examinations. Iu 9 cases, officers 
were nominated direct, while the rest of the 
66 posts were filled by giving promotions to 
deserving Mamlatdars and officers holding 
non-gazetted appointments. The statement 
reveals other interesting features. Only 
28 per cent, of the officers are men with less 
than 20 years’ service at their credit, the rest 
being men fast approaching their pension 
time. The number of officers under the age 
of 40 is only one-fifth, being 17, while no less 
than 34 officers, i.e., 43 per cent, of the total 
strength, is verging on superannuation, being 
over 50 years of age. This will show that the 
newly created Provincial Civil Service is, after 
16 years’ working, still practically the old 
Uncovenanted Service, recruited for the most 
part from the grades of Mamlat. The service 
from being a self-contained service of old 
experienced officers, promoted to the rank of 
Deputy Collectors for good service, has now 
become a mixture of old and young men. Men 
on the verge of retirement are in the same 
grade with those who have just crossed the 
threshold of their official career. There is ho 
esprit de corps and little mutual sympathy, and 
there is discontentment in all grades. The 
new organization has made the old officers 
dissatisfied with conditions of service, which 
formerly seemed to them eminently satisfactory, 


as they do not like to see young men being 
promoted to grades which they cannot hope 
to reach. On the other hand, young officers 
appointed direct, consider the old men as 
something of a different species, men who have 
risen from graduate clerkships, and who by 
getting extensions, create a block to their own 
rise in the service. The alteration and 
reforms I would suggest are as under If ifc 
is decided to adopt any alternative scheme 
[vide answers to questions (9) and (10) relating 
to the Indian Civil Service] for recruiting a 
fixed proportion in the Indian Civil Service 
Cadre, by holding a simultaneous or separate 
competitive examination at ' Delhi, then I 
would suggest —( a) that recruiting for the 
Provincial Civil Service by any other means 
except by way of promotion from the grades of 
Mamlatdars or non-gazetted officers, should be 
stopped, and (b) that the listed appointments 
reserved for the Provincial Civil Service, be 
gradually withdrawn, as officers appointed 
direct to the Provincial Civil Service come to 
hold “ superior ” listed appointments or retire, 
or (c) that the grades of the Provincial Civil 
Service be revised as answered in question (24) 
of the questions relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service, if recruitment by nomination 
continues. But in case it is not; deemed 
expedient to hold a separate examination for 
the whole of India, then my proposal is to 
create a separate self-contained Civil Service 
for Indians.by holding a. competitive examina* 
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tion in each Province* I would call it the 
“ Indian Civil Service for Indij,” and rename 
the present Indian Civil Service as “ European 
Civil Service for India,” the England-recruited 
Indians being considered almost denationalised 
On having adopted European tastes and 
manners, after their long residence in that 
country. 1 would grade it as under :— 


Number 

of 

posts. 

Designation. 

Salary. 

1 

One Junior Secretary (with a view to his 

Rs. 

2,000 

2 

qualifying for Indian Membership of 
Council). 

Two Senior Collectors . 

1,800 

a 

Two Junior Collectors and Director of 



Agriculture or TAluidAri Settlement 

1,300 

5 

Officer. 

Four 1st Assistant Collectors and one 

900 

8 

Under-Secretary. 

Eight 2nd Assistant Collectors 

700 

9 

Nine 3rd Assistant Collectors . 

500 

6 

Probationers in training in England or 

300 

34 

in India. 



My reasons for the gradation of the new 
Indian Civil Service are as follows :—List B 
of Appendix VII shows that there are 84 
“ superior ” posts, including 28 Collectors’ 
appointments, in the Bombay Province. The 
Public Service Commission of 1886-87 had 
proposed that the two appointments of Under 
Secretaries and three posts of Collectors (the 
Commission had recommended one-tenth of 
the headships of districts to be thrown open), 
in all five “ superior ” posts should be amal¬ 
gamated with the Provincial Civil Service. 
Government have not yet thrown open the 
third Collector’s post, nor have they amal¬ 
gamated the Under Secretaries’ appointments 
with the Provincial Civil Service. Instead, 
they have added the post of the Talukdari 
Settlement Officer to this list. In view of the 
facts, that education has made great strides of 
late, and that the Provincial Civil Service as 
at present constituted has failed to satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of Indians to have a 
share in the higher administration of their 
country, I would add two more “superior” 
posts, and bring the total to seven. This will 
be for the Executive Branch only. If ten 
“ superior ” posts are given to the Judicial 
Branch, the total will come to 17. So long 
ago as in 1878, Lord Lytton’s Government 
had prescribed one-fifth as the proportion of 
Indians, that could be safely appointed in 
India, by the Local Governments to listed 
posts. Though the Indian public is looking 
forward to a large proportion as their due, 
I consider that a good, strong leaven of English¬ 
men is essential, and, therefore, the propor¬ 
tion, I prescribe, will do for at least a 
generation. Whatever irresponsible people 
and publicists may say, I am of opinion that 
reserving one-fifth of the “superior” posts 
to Indians of merit, will spread general 
satisfaction, if it is rendered obligatory that 
such posts should be always filled by Indians 
of merit. The discontent, I am afraid, is due 
not so much to a few “ listed ” appointments, 
more or less, being amalgamated, as to the 


way in which it was done. The Public 
Service Commission gave us what we did not 
want, viz., the eight “ inferior ” listed posts. 
We had fully 75 such posts in our uncove¬ 
nanted service. The Indians wanted addi¬ 
tional facilities for serving their country, as 
“ offices open to them in the uncovenanted 
service, had not proved a sufficient inducement 
for young men of proved merit and ability, to 
come forward ” (vide G. E. of India, dated 
24th December 1897, quoted in paragraph 43 
of tbe Public Service Commissions’ Report). 
There were fully 2,600 Indians employed in 
the uncovenanted service in India in 1886-87. 
They wanted (a) sufficient opportunity for 
showing their capacity in the higher executive 
administration, and ( b ) “ social equality with 
covenanted officers when they come to occupy 
similar offices.” The merging with Deputy 
Collectors, of inferior listed posts, had the 
contrary effect, as it was impossible to distin¬ 
guish the holder of a listed inferior post from 
that of an uncovenanted Deputy Collector, all 
distinction being obliterated. The Public 
Service Commission of 1886-87, while con¬ 
demning the statutory service, created a 
greater anomaly, by merging the "listed” 
posts with the old uncovenanted service, 
recruited (always before 1886-87, and princi¬ 
pally even now), from the subordinate 
service. But that is not all. The Bombay 
Presidency is the only Province in India 
where 197 M4mlatd4rs are graded in the Pro¬ 
vincial Service {vide Appendix B). The Public 
Service Commission had said, that the line of 
division between the Provincial and subor¬ 
dinate services is one of importance, and that 
it should be drawn between Deputy Collectors 
on one hand, and Mdmlatdars or Mukhtiar- 
kars on the other, as “ a cardinal difference 
exists between the ordinary duties which 
appertain to officers belonging to these two 
classes” (vide 1 paragraph 81). Even if a 
smaller number of “superior” appointments 
be thrown open to the Executive Branch than 
that recommended above, the principal point is 
to remove the stigma attached to the present 
Provincial Civil Service, which can be done by 
creating a new high service for Indians, and 
by separating it from the old uncovenanted 
service of Deputy Collectors and Mamlatdars. 
This could be done by adopting my scheme. 
The 27 posts of Assistant Collectors mentioned 
therein could be easily filled up by separating 
them from the 82 Deputy Collectors’ appoint¬ 
ments. If one examined the sort of work 
the Deputy Collectors are doing, he would see 
the justice of my proposal of removing the 27 
(more or less) sub-divisional appointments 
from the cadre of Deputy Collectors. The 
Deputy Collectors appointments are roughly 
made up as follows:—26 sub-divisions, 24 
Treasuries, and the rest, Daftardars, Native 
Assistants to Commissioners, City Magistrates, 
etc. It will be seen from my comparative 
statement given above, that out of 66 officers 
who have been promoted from non-gazetted 
appointment, quite 61 are over 40 years of age. 
Eew Indians after reaching that age can be said 
to possess that bodily activity, vitality and 
energy for riding, which are a sine gud non for 
executive, administrative appointments. These 
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old experienced officers are best fitted for 
bolding sedentary appointments, like Treasury 
charges,City Magistrates’ posts, and Collectors’ 
and Commissioners’ Personal Assistants’ 
appointments, in which capacity their ripe 
experience can be of advantage both to the 
’ State and to the public. I would therefore 
reduce the strength of the Uncovenanted 
Deputy Collectors by 27, and merge these posts 
(with proportional increase in pay) in the four 
grades of Assistant Collectors, proposed for my 
new “ Indian Civil Service ”. The scheme does 
not pretend to go into further details which 
could be worked out easily, if the principle is 
recognised of giving self-respecting young men 
of merit an opportunity of rising independently 
to posts of honour and responsibility in their 
own separate cadre. This can be done only 
by separating them from the old, uncovenanted 
service which, as we saw above, will have to be 
always principally recruited from the subor¬ 
dinate grades, unless the doors of promotion 
to distinguished Mamlatdars and non-gazetted 
officers of merit, are to be closed. In my 
humble opinion, it is useless to dangle before 
the eyes of these deserving but almost 

superannuated officers, two posts of Collectors, 
which they can never hope to fill, when, as 
a matter of fact, the majority of them have 
to go on pension by the time they reach the 
third grade of Deputy Collectors. I would 
regrade the remaining 55 posts of Deputy 
Collectors as under:—- 

Rs. 800 700 600 500 400 300 Total. 

I 2 4 12 18 18 55 

Under my new scheme, the backward class of 

Muhammadans will have no reason to complain. 
The competitive examination may be held 
every, or every alternate, year and be open to 
all Indian subjects of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. Supposing, that the recruiting 
strength comes to or 2 persons every year, 
then, if no Muhammadan candid ate is successful 
for three successive examinations the fourth 
examination would be purely for Muhammadan 
candidates. In this way, the interests of this 
important community will be duly safeguarded. 
I would not revert to the system of selection 
or nomination. However conscientiously the 
selection may be made, the public would 
always be dissatisfied with the result. Instead 
of placing high officers in the awkward predi¬ 
cament of selecting the best candidate from 
hundreds of untried young applicants, would it 
not be better to have only one door of open 
competition for admission to this corps d'elite 


service for the Indian community ? The Public 
Service Commission of l«86-87 emphatically 
condemned the system of selection and 
abolished the Statutory Service for that reason, 
saying in paragraphs 71 and 72 of their report 
that “ a system of selection is open to the 
abuses incidental to patronage ”. I do not 
think that the reversion to the same system in 
recruiting for the Provincial Civil Service has- 
met with public approval. Competition, though 
not an ideal system, is after all the best means 
available for accurately gauging a candidate’s 
qualifications, as few crammers could find their 
way in a well-thought-out examination course 
and no man can hope to come to the top in a 
stiff examination, unless he has formed his 
character sufficiently, by using diligence, self- 
control and patience in course of his studies. 
If the scheme I advocate is approved there is 
a nucleus for forming the new “ Indian Civil 
Service” at once. Out of 17 officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, who are under 46 
years of age (which number includes the 12 
officers who have entered the service by 
competition and selection) as many as are fit 
and efficient may be distributed in the grades 
of Assistant Collectors according to fitness and 
seniority. As superannuated Deputy Collectors 
retire, the remaining posts may be transferred 
gradually to the new “ Indian Civil Service,” 
which should thenceforward be filled up by 
open competition. I would send the proba¬ 
tioners to England for a two-years’ training 
at a residential University, their pay during 
the probationary period being considered as 
scholarship. The elderly Deputy Collectors who 
will remain in their original “ uncovenanted ” 
list will not have to suffer but will also benefit 
by this change, because the higher grades up to 
Bs. 800 will remain to them alone for promo¬ 
tion. By the younger blood being separately 
provided for, there will be an even flow of 
promotion in both cadres. I have calculated 
the cost of this scheme. The extra monthly 
cost of regrading 27 Deputy Collectors as 
Assistant Collectors will be Rs. 2,900. But 
against this, there will be a set-off of Bs. 3,400 
every month, being the difference in the salary 
of the members of the European and Indian 
Civil Service in the seven “ superior ” appoint¬ 
ments recommended to be reserved for Indian 
officers. The scheme, besides satisfying a 
large section of intelligent public, and allaying 
discontentment in a useful body of public 
servants, will result in an annual saving of 
Bs. 6,000 to the Government of Bombay. 


Mr. S. M. Bharucha, called and examined. 


32341. (Chairman.) You are a District 
Deputy Collector ?—Yes. 

32342. You do not consider the present 
system of recruitment equally suitable for the 
admission of Indians and Europeans ?—No, not 
equally suitable. 

32343. You think that the time has arrived 
•when further facilities should be granted for 
the admission of Indians ?—Yes. 


32344. You have discussed three different 
methods of providing Indians with employment 
' h 495—91 


in the Service. First you suggest a simultane¬ 
ous examination ?—Yes. 

32345. Secondly, a separate examination for 
a proportion of the vacancies for Indians ?— 
Yes. 

32346. And thirdly, the establishment of a 
separate Indian Civil Service recruited iu India 
and working alongside the Civil Service recruit¬ 
ed in England ?—YeB. 

32347. You discuss these three, but X 
gather that’ "you do not advocate some of 
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them ?—I do not advocate the first or the 
second. 

32343. Your objection to a simultaneous 
examination is that an undue proportion of 
Indians might find a way into the Service ?— 
At first appearing in the examination and 
later on finding their way into the Service. A 
larges number will be attracted to the examina¬ 
tion, but they may Dot find their way so soon 
into the Service. 

32349. Do you think that will be a bad 
thing?—If a very large number is attracted 
and a very small percentage finds room in the 
Service there will be naturally dissatisfaction, 
and moreover perhaps the educational system 
Gi the country will suffer. They will be 
deviated from other channels of employment. 

323 )0. You base your objection to a separate 
examination on the ground that it would be 
useless unless the higher posts of the adminis¬ 
tration were thrown open to Indians after 
they had entered the Service?—They are 
open already. I said unless it was deemed 
practicable. 

32351. You rather suggest that the way 
is not open. Is not that the ground for your 
objection to this form of examination ?—The 
main ground is that the holding of a separate 
examination in India will tend to form a 
lower class in the Indian Civil Service ; there 
will be the tendency to form two divisions, an 
upper and a lower. 

32352, You say, there will be discontent 
unless a number of high administrative posts is 
always filled by Indians; but assuming that, 
after entering the Service through an examina¬ 
tion in India, Indians found that the various 
grades of posts were open to them, would 
you still hold the same objection to that form 
of examination ?—1 would still have that 
objection if in practice it comes to having two 
or three different divisions in the Service itself, 
namely, a European division recruited in Eng¬ 
land and an Indian division recruited in India. 
That will be, I am afraid, the consequence of 
holding a separate examination in India. 

32353. So that really the scheme you would 
like to see is the third that you discuss, which 
is an entirely separate examination for a 
separate Service for Indians ?—Yes. You may 
call it radical reorganisation or reformation of 
the present Provincial Civil Service, or you may 
call it a separate creation of an Indian Civil 
Service for Indians. 

32354. Do you think that by having two 
Services such as you suggest you would be 
likely to avoid the difficulties which you have 
just mentioned ?— It will be an entirely 
separate Service. 

32355. But, I suppose the officers in those 
two Services would be doing the same kind of 
work as they are doing now ?—Yes. 

32356. So that, although the name of the 
Services might be different, in practice 
they would be the same ?—In practice it 
would be the same, but it would be a Service a 
little lower in status than the Indian Civil 
Service. 

32357. And you think that that would 
give rise to less discontent and dissatisfaction 
than to have Europeans and Indians recruited 
to the same Service ?—I do not mean tp say 


that. What I mean is that by having this 
separate Service the present Indian element 
in the Indian Civil Service, which is now on 
terms of absolute equality with European 
members of the Service, will continue without 
any change, while if the doors of the Indian 
Civil Service are opened wider by holding a 
separate examination in India even the Indians 
recruited in England would suffer socially and 
in other ways. The present perfect equality 
and uniformity that we see will disappear 
when the Indian element increases in the 
Service. 

32358. I gather from what you say that 
you think there is bound to be inferiority ?— 
There will be inferiority. We have to take the 
situation as it is. 

32359. But is there any sense of inferiority 
now amongst Indians in the Indian Civil 
Service ?—No, not ■ at present, because the 
Indian element is not large. 

32360. If that element were to be increased, 
even though, it might be through a stiff exa¬ 
mination of a similar standard to the one in 
England, you think that a sense of inferiority 
would increase correspondingly ?—It would. 

32361. I do not quite understand why that 
should take place ?—The Service at present is 
mostly made up of European members who 
form the body thereof. The Indian element 
is only four or five per cent. It is practically, 
you might say, a European Civil Service. 
You might call it the Indian Civil Service, 
but I call it the European Civil Service for 
India. Directly the Indian element increases 
I am afraid there will be two divisions in the 
Service itself. 

32362. If that were to take place in a 
single Service, would not the difficulty present 
itself in an even more accentuated form if you 
had two Services manned by officers who were 
all going to perform the same kind of work ?—It 
is not a question of dividing the Indian Civil 
Service into two Services ; it is a question of 
leaving the Iudian Civil Service to 1 itself and 
having a separate high Service for Indians, a 
little lower in status than the present Indian 
Civil Service. You might call it a radical 
reformation of the present Provincial Civil 
Service. 

32363. Under your scheme, would you 
allow the Indian to enter through the London 
door the same as now ?—Yes, I have said that. 
In fact it is to safeguard the interests of the 
Indians entering through the London door that 
I do not want the Indian door to be open. 
It is much better that Indians should go to 
England in large numbers if possible and come 
through the door there than that they should 
enter through the door here. 

32364. Do not you think that the Indian 
in this new service of yours would look with a 
good deal of dissatisfaction upon the Indian 
in the Civil Service who got through the 
English door ?—He should not. 

32365. Do not you think he would ?—He 
has no right to, and I do not think he would. 
I passed through a competitive test in India 
for the Provincial Service, which was a stiff 
competitive examination following on a very 
stiff University test, and I do not consider 
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myself in any way badly treated as compared 
with the man who has entered the Indian 
Civil Service. 

32366. Do not you think that, apart from 
the discontent which might arise under this 
scheme of yours, there might be difficulties 
in the way of the smooth running and general 
co-ordination of the administration, owing to 
there being two very distinct and separate 
Services both performing the same work ?— 
At present, the Provincial Civil Service is 
performing almost the same work as the 
Indian Civil Service. I have been working as 
an Assistant Collector for fifteen years, doing 
exactly the same work. 

32367. Your proposal is to abolish the 
Provincial Civil Service, is it not ?—Not 
abolish it. I say, leave the Provincial Civil 
Service, as it is called, in its old shape of the 
Uncovenanted Service, containing old gentle¬ 
men who have been promoted from Mamlatdars, 
instead of making it a mixture of young and old 
men as has been done during the last fifteen 
years. Let there be a separate Service for 
young men entirely. 

32368. But you are going to take a part of 
the present Provincial Service and place it into 
this new one?—Yes. 

32369. You dissect the Service ?—Yes. 
At present, it does not work properly. 

32370. So that what remains of the old 
Provincial Civil Service, or the Uncovenanted 
Service as you prefer to terin it, is to consist 
of more or less older men who have been 
promoted up from inferior posts ?—Yes, and 
that forms the majority just now in the 
Service. 

32371. The higher posts of the Provincial 
Civil Service will be absorbed into the Civil 
Service ?—Into the new Service. 

32372. Do you think that your proposal 
will lead to harmony and general content¬ 
ment?—The Services will be absolutely 
separate. 

32373. But they will be all doing the same 
work?—They have been all doing the same 
work; we have to take the situation as we find 
it; it is useless to run after an impossible idea. 

32374. Your scheme creates rather a new 
situation ?—It is ameliorating the conditions 
of the Provincial Service, making it much 
better than what it is at the present time. 

32375. Would not the establishment of two 
smaller Services instead of one larger one 
produce even greater stagnation of promotion 
than is now the case ?—Under this scheme, the 
promotion will be much more rapid than it 
has been in the Provincial Service up to the 
present time. 

32376 How do you work that out ?—I 
have worked it out on paper. 

32377. Will not your inferior posts be 
largely increased ?—At present, we have a 
strength of 82 Deputy Collectors in the 
Presidency proper and Sind, and out of 
these there are 27 special appointments 
corresponding to Assistant Collectors’ posts. 
My idea is, as most of the gentlemen who 
rise from the Mamlatdar do so at the age 
• pf 40, that it is not fair they should be called 
upon to do District and Sub-divisional work, 
which involves riding and all that sort of thing 


requiring hard bodily exercise. It is much 
better that these gentlemen, with their ripe 
experience, should be asked to do other 
important work, namely fill the posts of 
Treasury Officers, City Magistrates, Personal 
Assistants to the Commissioner, and so on. 
Take away the Subdivisional appointments, 
which require young blood and hard work, and 
which require practical Assistant Collectors’ 
work, from the cadre of the Deputy Collectors’ 
grades, and on the top of that put a certain 
number of listed appointments taken from tha 
Indian Civil Service, and make that into a self- 
contained separate Service with the pick of the 
University graduates of India. 

32378. You desire to see Indians attaining 
to about one-sixth of the total number of posts ? 
—In all it will come to one-fourth, including tha 
Indian element in the Indian Civil Service. I 
want one-fifth of the appointments to be listed. 

32379. But are they to be listed for the 
remainder of the Provincial Civil Service which 
you leave behind ?—I have said that if yon 
remove the Assistant Collectors or Subdivisional 
appointments from the Provincial Service 
then no listed appointments are to be left to 
the Provincial Service. 

32380. Where are you going to get your 
listed posts from?—Prom the Indian Civil 
Service. Thera are 85 superior appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service, and my point is 
that you should give us one-fifth out. of that as 
superior posts, and out of that one-fifth, namely 
17 appointments, give us seven for tha Execu¬ 
tive, and leave ten for the Judicial. G-ive U3 
those seven superior appointments for the 
Executive, remove the 27 Deputy Collectors’ 
sub-divisional appointments from the Provin¬ 
cial Service and turn them into a grade of 
Assistant Collectors, so that, there will be a 
graduation of third, second, and first Assistant 
Collectors going from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000. 

32381. It will mean a good deal of re¬ 
arrangement of the Service as it stands now ?— 
There will be very little disturbance. 

32332. You think it will make very little 
alteration?—Very little alteration practically. 

32383. Do you see no difficulty in keeping 
these watertight compartments as between 
Europeans and Indians ?—There are watertight 
compartments at present. 

32384. You cannot say there is a water¬ 
tight compartment in the Indian Civil Service 
at present ?—I am not going to stop the 
Indians from entering the Indian Civil Service; 

I should be very glad if the Indian element 
increased, but only through the London door. 
I should increase the number of scholarships if 
possible. There are many private trusts and 
charities sending people to England. 

32385. ( Sir Murray Hammick.) I take it 

that in the first place you are very discontented 
with the way the Provincial Civil Service was 
left by the last Commission ?—Yes. 

32386. Is not that one of your motives for 
this scheme of yours ?—Yes. 

32387. Your discontent arises from the fact 
that, first, the junior posts which were taken 
from the Civil Service and placed in the Pro¬ 
vincial were not earmarked but merged into 
the Provincial Service and became ordinary 
Deputy Collectors’ appointments ?—Yes. 
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82388. And consequently, you see that the 
Provincial Service is very much handicapped 
by the fact that in Bombay the Mamlatdars are 
placed in the Provincial Service and by that 
means the door is more or less shut to young 
men who desire to get into the Provincial 
Service and make a mark there; that there 
must be, owing to the Mamlatdars being in 
the Provincial Civil Service, a great number of 
senior men in that Service, and in that way 
the young, energetic, more educated officer is 
more or less handicapped ?—Yes. 

32389. Then you object to simultaneous 
examination because you think it is not a good 
way of getting into the Indian Civil Service, 
which ought to be in your opinion a corps 
d'&lite, manned by men regularly trained in 
England ?—YeB. 

32390. In order to bring about a solution 
of all these difficulties you propose to earmark 
ftll these junior appointments which were 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service and to 
add some appointment at the top of the present 
listed appointments, and to make those appoint¬ 
ments into a separate cadre altogether which 
shall be recruited by competitive examination in 
India, restricted to the Provinces, into which 
educated young Indians will go and find a 
career which will satisfy their legitimate 
desires ?—Exactly ; that is the middle course 
I have suggested. 

32391. Then you would leave the Provin¬ 
cial Service to consist of men who were 
promoted from Mamlatdars, and you think 
you have in some way helped the efficiency of 
that service by taking away from it most of 
the sub-divisional work, leaving them the 
sedentary work which can be better held by 
older men ?—Yes. 

32392. But even if you take away these 28 
appointments there will be still many sub- 
divisional appointments left in the Provincial 
Service, will there not ?—No, none whatever. 
There is generally only one sub-division given 
to a Deputy Collector and there are 27 or 28 
Districts in the Bombay Presidency including 
Sind. 

32393. How many sub-divisions are there 
in the Bombay Presidency ?—I do not know 
the exact number, but there are two Assistant 
Collectors to one Deputy Collector. 

32394. The main objection I think to your 
scheme, which is a very ingenious one, is of 
course, as the President said, instead of having 
two definite Services, as we have now, you 
make three, and it is rather an unnecessary 
complication to make three Services when you 
can do with two ?—I do it because Indians 
are not satisfied with the lower service at all 
which will lapse to its subordinate position. 

32395. And they want to get into the 
Indian Civil Service ?-—Yes. 

32396. But supposing, we said, that the 
Provincial Service should be altered by making 
it begin at Ks. 300 or Bs. 400- a month at the 
bottom, and by raising the pay of the top 
appointment say to Bs. 1,000, thus excluding 
the Mamlatdirs from that service, and recruit¬ 
ing that service to a large extent by direct 
nomination or selection or direct competition; 
supposing we increase the listed appointments 
in the way you propose, hut left them in the 
Civil Service, and allowed the Government 


to nominate to the Indian Civil Service junior 
appointments men who were in the Provincial 
Service with whom they were satisfied, men 
who had given good evidence by four or five 
years’ service that they were good officers ; and 
supposing that the Government were allowed 
to place those men in the appointments of 
junior and senior Assistant Collectors and 
allowed them to go on, with a claim for any 
appointments that were vacant in the higher 
service, in exactly the same way as the Indian 
Civil Service men are, do not you think that 
would meet your difficulty in a much simpler 
way ?—I should like to be enlightened a little 
more about that. How is the man to enter 
the. service, by competition in the Provincial 
Civil Service ? 

32397. Yes?—And rise in the Provincial 
Service up to what and how ? 

32398. He would rise in the ordinary 
course to Deputy Collectorships, which may 
have their pay raised to Bs. 1,000 instead of 
Bs. 900 ?—And the man is to be selected after 
rising to the top ? 

32399. No, he would be selected after four 
or five years’ service as a distinguished man. 
No seniority would count at all. As soon as 
the Government saw that the man was capable 
of doing the work of an Indian civilian, when 
a suitable vacancy occurred he would be 
transferred from the Provincial Service to the 
Indian Civil Service and be allowed to rise 
in the ordinary course of his career ?—There 
may be practical difficulties in the scheme 
being worked out later on. 

32400. But it would be simpler than your 
arrangement. You would still have two 
services. You would have improvement in the 
Provincial Civil Service, and you would have 
given a career which would meet the wants of 
most Indians, while the more brilliant Indians 
would have an opportunity of getting into the 
Indian Civil Service which they have not got 
now ?—You are leaving the poor Mdmlatdars 
out ? 

32401. My view is that the Mamlatdars, 
just as the Tahsildars in other Presidencies, 
never ought to be in the Provincial Service 
at all. They were only recently put into it as 
I understand ?—Quite so. We will not quarrel 
about the name. They have every right to 
become Deputy Collectors and they have all 
the years of work behind them. 

32402. It might be a mistake that has been 
made. The Mamlatdar is a person who per¬ 
haps ought to have a claim by right to be a 
Deputy Collector, but he is an inferior servant, 
doing inferior work under a Deputy Collector 
who has to do work of a very distinct charac¬ 
ter. It may be possible that the proper 
course to take is to exclude the M4mlatdar 
from the Provincial Service and make the 
Deputy Collector the bottom of the Provincial 
Service, as it is in most Presidencies, to be 
directly recruited, with one vacancy in four 
to be given to promising M4mlaid4rs, but as a 
rule to be recruited by direct nomination or 
competition or selection?—That comes to my 
scheme, except that under my scheme I have 
reserved the higher posts for the deserving 
Mamlatdars who have done very good work. 

32408. But you make a small Service 
which is neither the Indian Civil Service nor- 
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the Provincial Civil Service, neither fish, flesh, 
fowl, nor good red herring, as they say in 
England. One serious objection to that I see 
is that you stop at the one Junior Secretary 
at the top so that supposing there was not a 
fit person in this service to be given a Secre¬ 
taryship, which might be the case, Govern¬ 
ment would be obliged to put an inferior 
officer into the post of Junior Secretary, or if 
the man was a very good Junior Secretary 
you would not allow him to be a Commis¬ 
sioner, which would be a serious drawback ?— 
There is the Indian Membership of Council 
for him if he is a very good member. The 
scheme looks small because it relates only to 
the Executive Branch. 

32404. But surely, he would be a better 
Member of Council if he had had two or three 
years’ experience as a Commissioner ?—My 
scheme did not aspire to go into small details : 
it is an idea. 

32405. Do not you think that it would be 
an advantage if the scheme that I have 
suggested to you, that men would get into the 
Indian Civil Service after they had proved 
themselves efficient by experience,were adopted. 
These men who get into your service by 
examination may prove great failures just like 
the Statutory Service men did?—If they do 
prove failures it is a service with five or six 
gradations, so that they could never aspire to 
rise. 

32406. But they would remain in the 
service and would always be an obstruction ?— 
They will not be got rid of under your scheme. 

32407. They might be very good for 
Deputy Collectors but quite unfit to join the 
Civil Service, in which case they would not be 
put in ?—As I said just now, the work of a 
District Deputy Collector is identical almost 
with the work of an Assistant Collector. 

32408. He may be a good Deputy Collector 
but quite unfit to be a Collector ?—Under my 
scheme he would not rise to be a Collector at 
all. 

32409. But still, it would be preventing 
good men entering your service by his remain¬ 
ing as an Assistant Collector for all his time, 
which would not be a very satisfactory result. 
Of course, there are difficulties in every scheme, 
but I think your scheme has a great many 
difficulties, and I imagine you think so yourself 
from the elaborate way you have worked it out. 
I quite see that it has the advantage of being 
cheap, but I do not think that is at all what we 
are looking for?—It is not a question of 
cheapness at all, but of having a self-contained 
service for Indians who wish to go into their 
own cadre. 

32410. {Mr. Fisher.) You say that officiat¬ 
ing promotion should be made in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service. Am I to infer from that 
that you are in favour of the system of officiat¬ 
ing promotions in general, or that you think it 
unfair that these promotions should be given 
to the Civil Service and not given to the Pro¬ 
vincial Service ?—I am in favour of officiating 
promotions generally. 

32411. You think the system a good one ? 
—It is a good system. 

32412. Can you explain to me why you 
think the system is good ?—Because the promo- 
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tions are sometimes very slow and it puts heart 
into a man; he knows that if he cannot be 
promoted at once substantively there may be 
some people going on long leave and he may 
get a chance of officiating. 

32413. Am I not right in saying that it 
often happens that a man under this system 
obtains a higher rate of pay even if he is not 
doing a higher type of work ?—The man who 
is not fit for substantive promotions might be 
passed over even for officiating promotion ; so 
that in that case he may not be getting more 
pay for less work. The pay is personal. The 
Ks. 800 Deputy Collector is doing the same 
work as the Bs. 300 Deputy Collector. It is 
a question purely of seniority, and there is no 
difference in the work. 

32414. In any case you approve of the 
system and wish to have it extended ?—Yes ; 
officiating promotions are necessary. 

32415. {Mr. Sly.) In answer to question (9) 
you say that Lord Lytton’s Government, in 
1878, prescribed that a proportion not exceeding 
one-fifth of the total number of civilians ap¬ 
pointed by the Secretary of State to the Civil 
Service should be Natives selected in India. 
That was one-fifth of the number recruited in 
England, was it not; that is to say for every five 
civilians recruited in England there should be 
one recruited in India ?—Yes. 

32416. In that way what was contemplated 
was not one-fifth of the total service but one- 
sixth of the total service ?—It might come to 
one-sixth. 

32417. In answer to question (12) you have 
said that at present no member of the Provin¬ 
cial Service is holding superior listed posts in 
this Presidency. Surely, there are Provincial 
Service men holding superior posts?—Not one. 
The Provincial Civil Service began with me, 
as I was the first man who passed the com¬ 
petitive test in 1897. 

32418. I understand there are two Judges ? 
—I am talking only of the Executive Branch. 

32419. Two superior listed posts at present 
are held by Statutory Civilians ?—Yes, and 
they have declined to join the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

32420. But the Judicial superior posts are 
held by Provincial Civil Service officers, are 
they not ?—They are, and I have said that my 
answers are confined only to the Executive 
Branch. 

32421. I should like to have your opinion 
as to whether you think that this system of a 
certain limited number of listed posts really 
adds to the popularity of the Provincial Service, 
or is conducive tp content in that service. It 
evidently is satisfactory to the man who is 
selected for that listed post ?—Yes, it is satis¬ 
factory to him only. 

32422. What is the result of that system 
on the other members of the service who are 
not selected for it ?—They may not be satisfied, 
but they aspire to the next vacancy. What 
we want is a - larger number of posts, that is 
all. 

32423. But no matter how large a number 
of posts may be granted as listed posts it would 
be very difficult for all the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service to get into those 
listed posts ?—All cannot get in, of course. 
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32424. Unless you have a very large num¬ 
ber ?—Unless you adopt the scheme I have 
suggested. 

32425. Under the existing system of listed 
posts there is a small fraction of officers in the 
Provincial Service who can secure promotion 
in each of those posts ?—That is so. 

32426. Does the benefit that is derived by 
the Provincial Civil Service from that system 
compensate for the amount of discontent that 
is caused in the Provincial Civil Service by the 
substantial number of officers who are passed 
over and not promoted to listed posts?—None 
have been passed over because there have been 
none appointed yet in this Presidency. 

32427. But on the Judicial side of the 
service ?—I do not know anything about the 
Judicial. 

32428. You cannot give us any opinion 
then as to whether the system of listed posts 
is one that improves the Provincial Civil 
Service or causes discontent ?—I have empha¬ 
tically said that it does not give satisfaction. 

32429. I believe that a portion of your 
service was spent in Sind ?—Yes, I was five 
years in Sind, from 1903 to 1908. 

32430. In what capacity did you serve in 
Sind ?—I always served in the capacity of a 
subdivisional officer, doing Assistant Collector’s 
work for the past 15 years. 

32431. In what district?—I have served in 
the Thar and Parkar District, and the 
Larkbana District, and also the Haidarabad 
District for a short time. 

32432. But most of it was in the Thar and 
Parkar District ?—Yes, about three years. 

32433. Who was your Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner there ?—Mr. McKenzie when I went 
there, but he has retired now. 

32434. Did that officer have any knowledge 
of the Sindi language ?—Colloquially he might 
be said to be a Sindi scholar; he knew Sindi 
fluently. 

32435. Was he capable of talking to the 
Sindi population without the aid of an inter¬ 
preter ?—I have not seen any head of a dis¬ 
trict having an interpreter while talking to the 
Tillage people in the course of my 15 years’ 
experience, except when he happened to come 
to a district the language of which he did not 
know at all, at the commencement. 

32436. Have you been present with Col¬ 
lectors whilst they were on tour in camp ?— 
We have been camping together sometimes. 

32437. Is it your experience that the Collec¬ 
tor has no intercourse whatever with zemindars 
or other people of position during his touring 
in camp ?—I should say he is hardly ever free 
from intercourse; he has hardly a moment to 
spare to himself when he is out in the district. 

32438. Are the cultivators, the ryots and 
the agricultural population generally given 
free access to the Collector whilst he is on 
tour ?—Every evening there is a call for peti¬ 
tioners, when anybody and everybody can 
present a petition. A man who wants to see 
the Collector or Assistant Collector in private 
has only to send a word through a Pattawalla 
and he can do so ; he may be kept waiting out¬ 
side a little if a case is going on or if the Col¬ 
lector is otherwise busy, or is taking his tiffin. 


32439. During his morning rides in camp 
are the cultivators and people allowed freely to 
come to him and make any representations 
they wish ?—Yes. In fact he goes to see them, 
that is what his morning’s ride is for. He 
visits and inspects the village and sees the 
people and learns their grievances. 

32440. As subdivisional officer, I suppose, 
you exercise magisterial powers ?—Yes, I have 
been a Eirst Class Magistrate for the last 13 
years. 

32441. Can you tell us whether it is a fact 
that magistrates issue summonses without 
specifying any place where the accused or 
witness is to appear ?—We always have a pro¬ 
gram of tour fixed beforehand, and when the 
case is fixed, the Sherishtadar knows what date 
the camp will be at a certain place, and it is 
his business to fill in the place and the date. 

32442. Can you tell us whether the place 
is filled in or not ?—It is. I have not heard 
any complaints about the place not being filled 
in. As a matter of fact, the tour of a Sub¬ 
divisional Officer or Collector is not a thing 
about which any information is necessary at 
all; you can ask any bazaar boy and he will 
say the Sahib is in this village or that village. 

32443. The form of summons which is 
used has a blank space left for the name and 
the place ?—Yes, the name and date. 

32444. And your experience is that that 
place is always filled up ?—It is always filled up. 

32445. (Mr. Chaubal.) What was your 
University career ?—I was the only graduate 
in the first class honours of my year, 1895. 

32446. Soon after you graduated the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service was formed ?—Yes, the 
first competitive examination was held in 
1886-7. 

32447. For how many years was the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service recruited by competitive 
examination ?—Only on three different 
occasions. 

32448. Three continuous years ?—No, I 
think with a break of one year between each. 

32449. What were the hopes which those 
who were recruited into the Provincial Civil 
Service in 1895 had ?—Their hopes were to 
rise to the Collector’s post. 

32450. When you entered the Provincial 
Civil Service were you aware that the listed 
posts of nine Assistant Collectorships were 
merged into the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
My idea was very hazy about that. I was 
only a boy and knew nothing about what the 
merging of the posts and what the listed posts 
were. I only knew I was going to be a 
Collector by-and-by. 

32451. What do you mean exactly by “ by- 
and-by ” ? Previous to that Deputy Collectors 
were not recruited at once from graduates ?-No. 

32452. Either by competition or other¬ 
wise ?—No. 

32453. Did you expect that you would 
have to go and work your way from Es. 300 to 
Es. 400 and from Es. 400 to Es. 500 up to the 
topmost grade ?—I knew I had to work in the 
same cadre for a number of years and prove 
my efficiency before I should be selected for a 
Collector’s post, but I did not think I would 
have to work right up to the top, because 
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according to the scale the time for my pension 
would arrive before I reached Bs. 800 grade. 

32454. You expected that if you showed 
good work in the Bs. 500 grade you would be 
selected for a superior listed post ?—Yes, that 
is what the Government of India had said 
when they created the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

32455. Do not you think that those inten¬ 
tions were prevented from being carried out by 
the older men who were given the listed 
posts ?—Yes, there are two statutory gentle¬ 
men filling those two posts. 

32456. Therefore, it is not anybody’s 
fault ?—I have not said it is anybody’s fault. 

32457. You were transferred to Sind 
from the Bombay Presidency ?—Yes. 

32458. Did you know Sindi ?—I had to 
pass the Sindi examination in six months’ 
time. 

32459. When you went there and took 
charge of your post as Deputy Collector you 
did not know Sindi ?—No. 

32460. You passed the Sindi examination 
afterwards ?—Within a year at the outside. 

32461. And during that time you were doing 
your usual routine work, which included going 
round the district?—Yes, talking a little 
Hindustani when I could not understand the 
Sindi. 

32462. So that, you could pull along without 
knowing Sindi ?—There was absolutely no 
difficulty except in talking with the poorest 
ryots, when there was a little difficulty in the 
beginning. 

32463. You found no difficulty when you 
did not know Sindi in doing your work as 
Deputy Collector ?—I had no appreciable 
difficulty; I will not say I had no difficulty 
whatsoever. 

32464. In the same way, there would be 
no difficulty for a European Assistant Collector 
doing his work without knowing the Sindi 
language well?—Until one has passed the 
examination there is a little difficulty. There 
would not be any great difficulty, but perhaps 
for an Assistant Collector there might be a 
little more difficulty than for an Indian, though 
it would not be such as to stop him from 
doing his work or to make his work inefficient. 

32455. Do you think that after passing 
the examination the officer is able to speak 
fluently with the ryots in their own language ? 
—It is not the passing of the examination but 
the daily contact into which he comes with 
the village people. 

32466. When the Assistant Collector is 
out in the district has he any office work to 
do ?—He has. He moves with his whole 
office. 

32467. How much of his time during the 
day is taken up by table-work ?—About four 
solid hours’ work, 

32468. And how much of his time has he 
ordinarily to devote to Criminal work ?— 
Ordinarily, about two hours a day on an 
average. 

32469. Four hours’ table-work and two 
hours’ Criminal work ?—You might put it at 
five hours including everything, Bevenue work, 
Municipal work, Criminal work, and all sorts 
.of table work. 


32470. Those five hours are the usual 
office hours ?—Yes, between 12 and 5. 

32471. What work is done outside this 
work ?—Early in the morning at sunrise we 
go out riding and visit one or two or three 
villages according to the distance from our 
camp, and we ask the village officers to be 
present to meet us at several places, and we 
see the cultivation and check the registers, 
and go into the villages. 

32472. What is exactly the direct inter¬ 
course with the ryots that you come across ? 
—If a man happens to be in his field when we 
go out for field inspection we speak to him. 

32473. When you go out for your ride in 
the morning you go with the object of 
inspecting a village?—We go with the object 
of inspecting the cultivation as well as ins¬ 
pecting the village. 

32474. Do you inspect the craps ?—Yes. 

32475. And you have to make notes about 
your inspection ?—Yes. 

32476. As to how many annas the crop 
is?—Yes, the condition of the crop and all 
that. 

32477. That does not require much direct 
intercourse with the people, does it ?—That 
does not w T ant much. 

32478. What else is comprised in the 
morning work?—After finishing crop inspec¬ 
tion we go to the village which is situated 
close by. Generally a notice is given by the 
Patel that the Sahib is coming and the people 
are already assembled on the Ghowdi. 

32479. What is done there which brings 
you into direct intercourse with the people ?— 
Generally by the beating of a drum the Patel 
informs the village that the Sahib is coming 
and all the village people who have anything 
to say gather at the Ghowdi. After seeing the 
school or liquor shop you take a seat on the 
village charpoi and begin to talk to the people. 
Sometimes it takes one hour and sometimes 
half-an-hour and sometimes five minutes. It 
is a question of village and village and people 
and people. 

32480. What sort of talk is it that you 
have with the people ?—The first talk is of 
course about the crops. 

32481. That you have already done?—No. 
After making your own notes and recording 
your own experience and the state of the 
crops, you have a talk with the people about 
the crops and the land revenue they are to 

pay- 

32482. Do you correct your notes of 
inspection by any talk you have with the 
people ?—Of course. The people will say that 
the crop is very poor and that they cannot pay 
the whole revenue this time, and so on. 

32483. 1 want to have a clear idea because 
we have not had it described to us exactly 
what the routine work is. Is the Patel asked 
to bring to the Ghowdi those people whose field 
you have inspected: are they specially called 
there ?—No. 

32484. Then by talking with whom do you 
check your notes of inspection ?—Our notes of 
inspection do not relate to separate fields but 
to the general nature of the crop of the whole 
village. 
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32485. Supposing, that by your personal 
inspection you have said it is a 10 or 12-anna 
crop, you talk generally with the people and 
if they say it is only an 8-anna crop you listen 
to that talk and check your notes accordingly ? 
—That is so. 

3248d. I suppose, while you are doing your 
table-work and correspondence work there is 
nobody except yourself and perhaps your 
Sherishtadar ?—Yes, the Sherishtadar is called 
when necessary. 

32487. When you are going round in camp 
do you do criminal work at any definite time 
or do you take your own time ?—It is gene¬ 
rally in the office hours, between 12 and 5, 
that we do the criminal work. 

32488. But supposing a case is set down, 
does it not often happen that you take up a 
case at 4 o’clock in the afternoon or even at 5 
o’clock?—We have to wait for the parties if 
they do not appear, because it is a long march 
for them sometimes. The case may be set 
down at 12 o’clock and the parties may not be 
there. 

32489. Does it never happen that even if 
the parties are there you are engaged in other 
important work, and therefore you let the cri¬ 
minal matter stand over for some time, until 
you have gone over your more important 
work ?—Yes, very often. 

32490. It is also, I suppose, usual that a 
case which you take at 4 or 5 o’clock in the 
evening is not finished ?—Yes. 

32491. And then you move your camp to 
the other village ?—We have to do so. 

32492. And for the further progress of the 
case they have to appear there?—Yes, they 
have to follow. 

32493. So that it is not untrue that on 
several occasions Pleaders and the parties have 
to move with the Assistant Collector from 
camp to camp ?—On certain occasions they 
have. 

32494. ( Sir Theodore Norison.) I gather 

from the answers you have just given to 
Mr. Chaubal that you have a very full day ?— 
A very full life. 

32495. Do you get very many opportunities 
amidst this continuous strain of work and 
inspection, of mixing with the people, except 
in so far as your official duties go—I mean 
social intercourse ?—In camp life there is very 
little society except that of your wife. 

32496. We have been told that civilians do 
not. mix with the people, and I am rather 
anxious to know, after your evidence, when 
you get time to mix with the people except in 
an official way ?—Nobody invites me to break¬ 
fast there and I cannot invite anybody to 
breakfast with me. I do not quite understand 
what sort of mixing you mean. 

32497.. It has been brought to our notice 
several times that the Indian civilian does not 
mix with the people and I understand that he 
and you are all very busy with a good deal of 
work and that you have not very much time 
outside official hours to mix with anybody ?— 
We have no time to waste. 

32498. Have you very much more time to 
spend in that way than the Indian Civil Service 
officer ?—-I think we are equally hard worked. 
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32499. Have you • observed amongst your 
contemporaries that education in England is 
a very particular advantage to an Indian 
Government servant ?—I have never been to 
England, but I know that after going to 
England our young men return with a lot of 
polish and that it does good to a man; it 
broadens his views. 

32500. You have found that on the whole 
residence of a year or two years in England is 
an advantage ?—Yes, it would be a great 
advantage. 

32501. You do not say that on theoretical 
grounds, but from observation ?—From direct 
observation. 

32502. Would you mind repeating what 
districts of Sind you have served in?—Ldr- 
kana, Thar and Parkar, where I was a 
Sub-divisional Officer, and in Kardchi where 
I was City Magistrate for some time. 

32503. Are those the districts in which 
Mr. Bhurgri, who has been one of our witnesses, 
was a resident?—Yes, he is one of the Zamin- 
dars there in one of the districts in which I 
served. 

32504. (Mr. Joglekar.) You know that 
under the orders of the Government of India 
the present Provincial Civil Service is recruited 
partly by nomination and partly by promotion 
from Mamlatdars?—Yes. 

32505. Do you also know that one list is 
kept of both these officers now?—Of course. 

32506. Are you against the present system 
of keeping one list for direct recruits and for 
officers promoted from subordinate service ?—• 
I am not against the present system, but I do not 
quite understand your question. The present 
system does not lead to any result; it leads to no 
advantage as far as the Provincial Civil Service 
is concerned. 

32507. The Provincial Civil Service now 
consists of men promoted from the lower 
division, selected Mamlatddrs ?—Yes. 

32508. And it also consists of men nomi¬ 
nated with due regard to different classes of 
the community?—Yes. 

32509. And both these officers are entered 
in one list. If your system of having a 
separate branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
is adopted the young men will be separately 
listed and the old men will be separately 
listed?—That is what I want. I say the 
young men should not be mixed up with old 
men in the same grade. 

32510. Under your scheme, there will be 
rapid promotion for young * men and slow 
promotion for old men?—Not at all. 

32511. I calculate there will be 55 old 
men ?—Yes. 

32512. And 27 young men?—Yes. 

32513. If the young and old men are put 
together in one list, do not you think the old 
men will also have a chance of promotion to 
posts of Bs. 2,000, as the case may be ?—It is 
impossible for an old man ever to rise to 
Bs. 2,000 after becoming a Mamlatdar. 

32514. I draw your attention to Buie 20, 
which says that promotion to Bs. 500 and 
upwards is to be given solely on fitness and 
merit, seniority being regarded only when the 
claims of candidates of equal fitness and merit 
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come into competition. Therefore, places of 
Rs. 500 and upwards are to be given only to 
fit and competent men, without regard to 
age ?—Not without regard to age. 

32515. Seniority is to be considered only 
when there are two officers of equal merit ?— 
I would refer you to the Government Resolu¬ 
tion of 1892 when the Provincial Civil Service 
was created, and the Provincial Civil Service 
has been amended nearly half-a-dozen times 
during the last 15 years. 

32516. I mean according to recent orders?— 
I have not read the recent orders. I know that 
promotion to Rs. 500 and upwards is only by 
selection and that seniority does not count. 

32517. That is by merit and fitness ?—Yes. 

32518; So that if there is an old Mdmlat- 
ddr of say 42 years and a young officer of 
30 years, the young officer may be put over 
the old M4mlatdir if he is fit and competent ?— 
Yes. 

32519. So that promotion to Rs. 500 and 
njpwards is not given to old men as a matter of 
right ?—No, by selection. 

32520. Some of these old men have a 
chance of rising to a listed post?—The Govern¬ 
ment of India have said, no. They have said 
it will always be desirable to select persons for 
a higher Executive office from those who, 
while they have given proof of distinguished 
ability by efficient service, are still compara¬ 
tively young and possess that bodily activity 
which is a sine qud non for such employment. 
It is useless to have a Collector who cannot 
ride. 

32521. Do you think an officer of 42 years 
is an old officer ?—I am not talking of an 
officer of 42, but of a gentleman who has been 
a M4mlatddr and who wants to be a Collector. 

32522. A Mamlatdar who is promoted to 
a Deputy Collector may be 42 years old, may 
he not?—There may be exceptions; I am 
talking only of the average. 

3^:523. Under your system, would you not 
cause discontent to the old men ?—If you will 
kindly refer to my answer, you will see that 
out of 82 Deputy Collectors, 61 are over the 
age of 40. 

32524. So that, you would promote to the 
post of Collector only men below 40?—Not 
necessarily. Of these 61 Deputy Collectors 
most are in the lower grades yet and have 
still to go up. I have been 15 years in the 
Deputy Collector’s grade although I entered 
direct by competition. There are four or five 
M&mlatdar grades besides. 

32525. According to your printed state¬ 
ment you are going to have a separate list in 
which the minimum pay is Rs. 300 and the 
maximum pay is Rs. 2,000 ?—Yes. 

32526. And these higher rates of pay are 
to be given to 27 young men ?—Yes, the piok 
of the University graduates who have passed 
a stiff competitive examination, not clerks or 
Mdmlatd&rs. 

32527. Under the present system of. a 
combined list there is a chance for old men to 
rise to Rs. 800 or even Rs. 900 or Rs. 1,300 ?— 
Nothing will prevent Government from 
appointing a clever Mdmlatddr to any position 
they like. 
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32528. You have made a separate list of 
young men ?—Yes. There is no service in 
which I find young men and old men in the 
same grade. Old men should be at the top 
and young men at the bottom, but here I find 
the reverse, young men being at the top and 
old men at the bottom. That is what I do 
not like. Why should the poor Mamlatdars 
be made discontented by making them Rs. 300 
and Rs. 400 grade Deputy Collectors,, while 
young men are in the Rs. 600 and Rs. 700 
grade Deputy Collectors. 

32529. Do not you think that your system 
of having a separate list containing 27 high 
posts for young men will cause discontent to 
the old Mdmlatdars promoted for their long ex¬ 
perience and ability ?—There are not 27 high 
posts ; they are Deputy Collectors’ posts. In 
all there are 34, and out of these only seven are 
listed posts. Twenty-seven are the old posts 
of Deputy Collectors which I propose to remove 
from the Deputy Collector’s grade and put 
below these listed posts, and make a separate 
service. 

32530. But you reserve these 7 posts for 
young men who have passed the competitive 
examination ?—Yes, and who work up from 
the last grade to the first grade of Assistant 
Collector. There will be four grades before they 
can become Collectors ; there will be the pro¬ 
bationary grade, and the third, second, and 
first grade of Assistant Collectors. 

32531. Under your system do you not 
think the promotion would be more rapid fop 
young men than under the present system ?— 
I do not think so. Under the circumstances it 
ma,y be slower. There are only 7 listed ap¬ 
pointments. 

32532. Do you not think promotion to the 
Rs. 500, Rs. 700 and Rs. 900 will be rapid now ? 

■—I cannot tell you whether it will be rapid or 
slow. It is a middle course which I have 
suggested as an idea. There has been so much 
destructive criticism that I thought a construe* 
tive idea might be welcomed. 

32533. You say there is a separate Sub- 
divisional Officer for each district ?—Almost 
for each district. , 

32534. In the Presidency of Bombay there 
are 19 districts ?—Yes. 

32535. How many are there in Sind?— 7 
Seven. 

32536. Out of these 34 posts, how many 
would you give to these 26 districts ?—All. 

32537. There are two Senior Collector^, 
two Junior Collectors and one Junior Secrer 
tary in your list and you must exclude those 
posts ?—You deduct 7 from 34 and the re¬ 
maining number is the present number of sub¬ 
divisions given to the Deputy Collectors in the 
Presidency proper and Sind. 

32538. Would you appoint probationers in 
training in England to these posts ?—That is 
a detail about which I have not thought. 

32539. Because, if the probationers are 
excluded there will remain only twenty-one 
posts?—Then the remainder might be left for 
the MAmlatd&rs: I have no objection 

32540. You say there are 27 sub-divisions 
and 27 posts can be secured out of this list, 
but when I look at the list there are only 21 
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Assistant Collectors excluding probationers ? 
—They might remove only 21 sub-divisions 
from the Deputy Collectors cadre, leaving the 
rest of the sub-divisions for those M4mlatd4rs 
who are thought fit and able and of sufficient 
merit to fill the post. My point is that there 
should be only one door for entering the 
service, and it should be competition. Let 
promotion be made purely on fitness and merit; 
but the first door should be by competition. 
Invite medical certificates, character certi¬ 
ficates and all that, but let it be competition 
as the last test. 

32541. But the system of competition 
which was adopted in your time has been 
dispensed with by Government ?—Yes; I say it 
should be reintroduced. Government dispensed 
with the system on the ground that the result 
of the competitive examination tallied with 
the result of the University examinations. 
That was the only ground on which they 
dispensed with the system. 

32542. Was not nomination substituted in 
order to enable men of different classes to be 
selected and appointed ?—Quite so, but I have 
kept a safeguard for the backward class of 
Muhammadans also. 

32543. Only Muhammadans?—The only 
two big classes in India are the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans. 

32544. Would you admit the Hindus, 
Parsees, Anglo-Indians, and so on, and tell 
them to appear for a competitive exami¬ 
nation?—Yes. 

32545. And you would only have a separate 
examination for Muhammadans?—Only if the 
Government think it necessary. If the 
Government think they are very backward in 
education, as it is the community forming 
one-fifth of the total population of India a 
separate examination may be held for them. 

32546. According to the estimate a sepa¬ 
rate examination will have to be held every 
year or every alternate year ?—Yes, just as 
was done in my case. 

32547. At what age should the candidates 
appear ?—I have not thought out these things, 
tut I should say about the age at which 
civilians appear. When the first competitive 
examination was introduced I had to pass an 
examination in riding, and to pass the same 
tests in the departmental examinations, and 
in fact undergo the same probationary period 
as the Civil Servant. Let the same test be 
'applied, and the age be anything you like bet¬ 
ween 23 and 25, so that University graduates 
may be attracted. 

William Hastings Sharp, Esquire, 

Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

32557. (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—That it would lead before long to a 
great increase in the proportion of Indians in the 
Service. The educational facilities may not 


32548. You have reserved 27 posts for 
young men according to your scheme. If that 
scheme is adopted how many men from 
the present list will be transferred to that 
cadre ?—It is for Government to say. I do 
not know the career and the fitness of every¬ 
body. 

32549. I only want to elicit from you how 
many vacancies are likely to occur every 
year ?—I have said one or two. 

32550. But in 13 years all the posts will be 
filled ?—One or two will occur after the whole 
cadre is filled, that is what I mean. If the 
service is created then there will be all the 
vacancies to fill. After the whole service is 
staffed there will be one or two vacancies 
every year or every alternate year. 

32551. Out of 27 posts there will be one or 
two vacancies every year ?—There will be 35 
appointments, not 27. You have to count the 
listed appointments also. If the probationer 
goes up there will be the probationers’ vacan¬ 
cies also, so that you will have to count 34. 

32552. Out of 34 you think there will be 
two vacancies every year ?—I do not say that; 
there will be one every alternate year, it may 
be, or one every year or one every three 
years—I do not know. It is just as they held 
the Provincial Civil Service Examination one 
year ; no examination the following year; an 
examination the next year; and no examina¬ 
tion the following year, and so on. 

32553. Would you not reserve even one or 
two District posts to those old officers who 
have proved their ability during their long 
career ?—1 really do not see how it is possible 
for a gentleman who has been a Mimlatddr to 
become a Collector under this system. If 
Government want to appoint him it is a differ¬ 
ent thing. But, how is the scheme to be 
worked ? 

32554. (Mr. Bhaibhade.) Have you seen 
the rules framed for the recruitment to the 
Executive Branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—I have. 

32555. Do you think those rules offer 
sufficient encouragement to graduates to become 
M&mlatdars ?—The last Commission was of 
opinion that the M4mlatd4rs should not be in 
the Provincial Civil Service. 

32556. I find there are some rules which, 
provide for the admission of graduates to rise 
from a post of Rs. 30, and I see no provision is 
made for their being Mamlatddrs after any 
definite period ?—I have not seen that rule. 
(The witness withdrew.) 

Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 

exist to any great extent now, but they would 
soon come, and no doubt cramming establish¬ 
ments would be set up. The examination would 
dominate the whole educational system of India, 
and nothing else would have a look in by the 
side of it. 

32558. (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
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examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in eaob province or group of pro¬ 
vinces in India ? If you favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—That the 
officers so recruited would tend to be looked 
ilpon as distinct from and inferior to those 
recruited in England, whilst as in the last case 
the Indian examination would tend to dominate 
in an overwhelming manner the whole system 
of instruction in this country. 

32559 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—I have not seen the syllabus but 
I have been told that the Oriental classical 
languages do not carry so many marks as Greek 
and Latin. If so, I think that they might be 
equalized, provided of course that the standard 
of attainment expected is similar. 

32560 (32). Do you consider that the proba* 
turners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of 
India and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?—I certainly think it desirable that a 
Native of India who is to take part in the 
administration of this country should have an 
opportunity of acquainting himself at first hand 
with some of the conditions of life and of thought 
in England. The administration of his country 
is supposed to be Western in general and 
British in particular in its character and tend¬ 
encies, and I do not see how this character can 
be expected to be maintained by men who join 
the service without having ever seen a Western 
country, or perhaps ever having spoken to a 
European. Many young Indians pass through a 
whole school and college course without ever 
hearing English spoken by an Englishman, still 
less coming into any contact with the British. 

32561 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—It seems to me idle to pretend 
that the expenses of the average European 
having his domicile abroad are not greater -much 
greater —than those of the average Indian or 
ether person domiciled in India. This being so 
it seems to me only fair that the former should 
receive more pay either in the form of special 
allowance or in that of increased salary. As to 
which of these forms is the more convenient in 
working I am hardly in a position to judge. 
Should the allowance be abolished I do not 
think that officers already employed should 
suffer. Newcomers have the option of entering 
on the terms offered or staying out. 

Supplementary written answers. 

32562. Supp. question (I), Please give the 
Commission some account of the teaching 
provided by the University and the affiliated 
Colleges for the M.A. Examination of the 
Bombay University. To what extent does the 
M.A. teaching cover the subjects which a 
candidate may offer for the Indian Civil Service 
Examination, and how does the standard attained 
in Bombay compare with that necessary to pass 
the Indian Civil Service Examination now held in 
London?—The regulations have recently been 


revised and the new M.A. Examination will be 
held for the first time in 1916. The University , 
is contemplating making some arrangement for 
teaching the M.A. courses, or some of them, but 
at present it does nothing in this direction. In 
the affiliated Colleges the general principle is 
that the undergraduates have the first claim on 
the time of the staff, but help is given to the 
M.A, students in proportion to the time and staff, 
available. Attendance at any College is not 
compulsory on any M.A. candidate, except in 
the case of Chemistry where the candidates have 
to submit certified laboratory journals. 

(ii) There has not been time to obtain full 
information from the Colleges on this subject, 
but the following notes will indicate what is 
being done at present 

Elphinstone College.— English, two or three 
lectures a week are usually given, but at 
present none; History, two lectures a 
week; Sanskrit, two lectures a week j 
Mathematics, assistance when asked for. 

Deccan College. —Languages, History, Mathe¬ 
matics, assistance when asked for. 

Wilson College.-— English, two lectures a 
week ; Sanskrit, three lectures a week ; 
Chemistry, Physics, two years’ course 
complete; Philosophy, assistance. 

St. Xivier’s College .—English with Latin or 
French or Persian, four or five lectures a 
week ; History, three lectures a week; Che¬ 
mistry, three lectures a week and practical 
work daily from 9 till 4; Biology, three 
lectures a week and practical work daily. 

Fergusson College. —Mathematics, Philoso¬ 
phy, a two years’ course; Chemistry, Phy¬ 
sics, facilities in the laboratory and some 
lectures ; Sanskrit, English, assistance. 

The introduction this year of new regulations 
for the B.A. Examination has greatly increased 
the work of individual Professors and conse¬ 
quently the help given to the M.A. candidates 
at some Colleges has been diminished. 

(iii) Before comparing the M.A. subjects with 
those of the Indian Civil Service Examination I 
have to say that it is always difficult to judge of 
the standard of an examination on paper: it is 
necessary to know something of the questions 
set and of the manner in which the answers 
are marked. In the case of the Indian Civil 
Service Examination I have no practical acquaint¬ 
ance with it whatever, bat I have consulted the 
syllabus of the examination for 1913. 

(iv) In respect of languages I can say from 
my own knowledge that Greek i3 practically 
non-existent in this University, and the standard 
of Latin very low. On the other hand I have 
always understood from Indians who have been 
to England that the standard there attained in 
Sanskrit was not high, and probably the same • 
is true of Arabic. The standard in French here 
is low, owing to want of conversational facilities, 
and German has only recently been added as a 
possible language. Speaking generally then 
I should say that the Bombay standard is 
certainly lower than the English one in respect 
of Greek, Latin, French, and German, but prob¬ 
ably higher in respect of Sanskrit and Arabic. 
An Indian friend who studied for the Indian Civil 
Service in England tells me that those who offer 
English and Sanskrit for the M.A. here do not 
find that the Indian Civil Service work covers 
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any new ground. If this is true at present it 
will be still more true under the new regulations 
by which the course in English especially will be 
considerably strengthened. 

(v) In Science I see that a large proportion of 
marks is assigned at the Indian Civil Service 
Examination to practical work. The insufficiency 
of practical work has been the great weakness 
hitherto in Bombay, owing partly to the want of 
laboratory facilities. This may be expected to be 
remedied when the Royal Institute of. Science 
gets to work. 

(vi) In history the same friend tells me that 
the work required for the Indian Civil .Service is 
rather more varied than that of our M.A., but 
that the facilities for studying economics in 
Bombay are meagre. 

(vii) Under Logic, Psychology, Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, the Indian Civil Service 
syllabus gives no details. The M.A. course here 
is extensive on paper, but there is little assistance 
available in the way of teaching. 

(viii) In Mathematics there are two M.A. 
courses. The Indian Civil Service Lower and 
Higher Mathematics together seem to cover a 
little more ground than either M.A. course 
separately, but I am hardly competent to pro¬ 
nounce on this. 

(ix) The great difference between the two 
examinations is that the M.A. can be passed in 
one subject only, viz., Languages (English and 
another). History, Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, or Natural Science ; whilst 
for the Indian Civil Service a number of subjects 
must be taken simultaneously. But the Bombay 
M.A. candidate usually devotes only a small part 
of his time to his subject: he teaches in a school 
or studies law or follows some other pursuit 
simultaneously. If he gave up his whole time 
to the matter he could cover more ground. 

32563. Supp. question (II)< What is your 
experience of the difficulty of maintaining the 
secrecy of examination papers in India and of 
other frauds in connection with examinations ?— 
The University papers are printed with strict 
precautions at the Government Central Press on 
the day on which they are set. In the case of the 
Matriculation which is held at different centres 

Mr. W. H. Sharp, 

32565. (Chairman.) You are the Director of 
Public Instruction in Bombay ?—Yes. 

S26b6. You say that simultaneous examina¬ 
tions would, in your judgment, lead before long to 
a great increase in the proportion of Indians in the 
Service. Could you give us the reasons wh ch have 
led you to foim that opinion ?—1 think the 
number of candidates would greatly increase and 
so a greater proportion would pass. 

32567. You say that at present the educa¬ 
tional facilities may not exist to any great extent, 
but none the less, you still think that by the larger 
nunber going up there will be a greater increase 
in the number that will pass?—I do not think 
anybody would passs immediately, but with the 
demand the facilities would be forthcoming. 

82f 68. You are of opinion that the Oriental 
classical languages should carry the same Lumber 
of marks as Greek and Latin provided that the 


the papers for each centre are printed there on the 
day of the examination in the presence of the 
examiner in charge. The University Registrar 
tells me that there has been no leakage of exam¬ 
ination papers since 1S85. In 1904 there was a 
case of personation at the Matriculation. Both 
parties to the fraud were charged before a 
Magistrate and sentenced. 

32564. Supp. question (III). What in your 
opinion would be the probable effect upon Univer¬ 
sity education in India of holding a competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service in this 
country ?-—In this country most students (and 
their parents) care only for appearing at an 
examination. No matter how ill-prepared the 
candidate may be, all that he asks is to be allowed 
to appear: he trusts that by the grace of God 
and the chapter of accidents he will then some¬ 
how scrape through, and of course at every big 
examination there are those who get through by 
a fluke and thereby enconrage their successors to 
follow the same course. I think, then, that if 
there were an Indian Civil Service Examination 
in this country almost every undergraduate would 
aim at trying his luck at it, and would accordingly 
demand that the University courses should be 
so framed as to give him a chance. But the 
Indian Civil Service Examination involves the 
simultaneous study of a number of rather hetero¬ 
geneous subjects, e. g., English, Sanskrit, French, 
German, Botany, Zoology, Geology, English 
History, European History, Political Science, 
English Law were the subjects offered by a 
friend of mine. At present, the B.A. course is. 
confined to English and one other subject and the 
M.A. course to one subject only. I think that a 
demand would arise for combining more subjects, 
so that the future Indian Civil Service candidate 
might start in good time with some of his 
Botany, Zoology and so on in combination with 
his _ Languages and History; and only such 
subjects or combinations would be patronised 
which promised to be helpful for the Indian Civil 
Service. No doubt, another result would be the 
paying of more attention to post-graduate students 
than is done at present; but it is doubtful if the 
Colleges would be able to do all that was wanted 
and in their absence I am afraid that cramming 
establishments would spring up and prosper. 

called and examined. 

same standard is maintained in each case ?_I see 

no reason why they should not. 

325b9.< You say, that many young Indians pass 
through a whole school and college course without 
ever hearing English spoken by an Englishman, 
still less coming into any contact with the British. 
To what extent is that the case?—The great 
majority of schools are manned entirely by Indians 
and many colleges are also manned by Indians. 

3/5/0. I suppose that would not be the case 
in English schools and colleges in the larger 
towns ?—The largest college of all in this Presi¬ 
dency is entirely manned by Indians, Fergusson 
College at Poona, which has nearly a thousand, 
students. It is fed by a very large school which 
has more than a thousand boys, and a. boy may go 
right through that school and college without: 
healing an Englishman. 

32571. Is no English taught there at all?—■: 
English is taught but not by Englishmen. 
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32572. Take for instance the schools and 
colleges in Bombay, are they manned mainly by 
Indians ?—-Except the Mission Institutions. The 
Government High School here is supposed to have 
an English head master, but for some time past 
it has not, as a matter of fact. 

3; 673. In your Supplementary Answers you 
say, syeafeing of the difficulty between the two 
examinatirns, the M.A. and the Indian Civil 
Service, that the Bombay M.A. candidate usually 
devotes only a small part of his time to his subject, 
that he teaches in a school or studies Law or 
follows some other pursuit simultaneously. I take 
it you mean by that that he can easily pass his 
M.A. degree and still have sufficient time to 
devote to pieparing for the examination ?—At 
present the M.A. is passed in one subject ai d he 
nominally sy ends two years over it, but of course he 
omy spends a small fraction of that time in study. 
The Indian Civil Service requires him to pass in 
many subjects. Dhede’oed his whole time to 
the matter he could do the Indian Civil Service 
work, l ecause he could do many subjects simul- 
tanerusly. 

32574. Do you think that if simultaneous 
examinations were established in this country, 
candidates would give up taking their M.A. 
degiee and go in for the examination instead? — 
It would depend partly on the age limit, but 
I think that is what woull happen in the first 
instance, that after passing the h. A the student 
would work for the Indian Civil Service, and if he 
did not pass in that be might appear for the M. A. 
in his strongest or easiest subject. I think in the 
firs- instance he would not spend time in taking the 
M. A. by itself, but would go for the Indian Civil 
Service, and if he failed go back for the M.A. 

32575 (Lori Monaldshiy.) You say that if 
simultaneous examination were instituted the 
examination would dominate the whole educational 
system of India ai d nothing else woulu have a look 
in by the side of it. Do you mean that the 
course of instruction for the graduates will be 
radically altered ?—I think it would be, so far as 
was necessary. 

32576. Do you think it would be altered for 
the worse or for the better ?—I have explained in 
one oi the Supplementary Answers exactly what I 
mean. For the Indian Civil Service many subjects 
are required, and I think the same procedure 
would be followed earlier in the course. The late 
changes in the University Course in Bombay have 
been more in the direction of specialising, and the 
number of subjects to be taken up has been 
limited ; in the case of the B.A. it is now limited to 
English and one other subject. I think the effect of 
introducing the Indian Civil Service examination 
would be to take it in the reverse direction ; the 
student who wanted to offer a number of subjects 
for the Indian Civil Service, would want to begin 
several of those subjects simultaneously lower down 
in his course. 

32577. Do you think that the effect of that 
would be that instead of getting a sound eduoation 
in one or two subjects he would get rather a 
superficial smattering of learning in a number of 
subjects?--1 think so, for the average student. 
A good student may be able to take up a number 
of things at once, but the average student I think 
does better to stick to a few. 

32578. (Sir Theodore Moriton.) Do I gather, 
from the answers you have just given that in 
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your opinion the facilities for M.A. teaching are 
somewhat inadequate ?—Certainly, 

3*579. That there is not enough teaching and 
possibly the sta dard is not sufficiently high to 
occupy a man fully for two years ?—That is so; 
it is not a full two years’ course at present. 

32580. But supposing the M A. examination 
was strengthened and the teaching staff 
strengthened so t hat you could make it a good 
two years’ course, would it then differ from a 
course at Oxford or Cambridge where I under¬ 
stand a man only takes up one subject ? How 
many read for different schools at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge simultaneously?—At Oxford one reads 
only for one school at a time, I think. 

32581. Suppo-ing the M.A. is strengthened 
and improved, why should not a man take one 
main subject, very much as he does now at Ox¬ 
ford or Cambridge if he is preparing for the Indian 
Civil Service? He takes one Tripos, we will 
say, and supplements it by re-tding at other times. 
Could not a man do much the same here?-—Yes, 
I suppose so. 

32582. I do not see why it should necessarily 
produce that disorganisation in the M.A coarse 
which you have referred to ?—How is he to do 
these other subjects ? 

32583. How does the man at home who 
takes a single Tripos ? Let us put aside the Greats 
man, whose course of reading helps him without 
his having to supplement it, but the man who 
takes up a Cambridge Tripos must supplement it 
by a great variety of other things, and he d >es that 
by reading in odd times ?—I am afraid I do not 
know anything about it, because I never bad any¬ 
thing to do with the preparation for the Indian 
Civil Service at all. I understand they go to 
“ crammers.” 

32584. Some do and some do not, I do not 
see why the thing should he very different here, 
or why it should disorganise your M.A., or why 
reading for the M.A. should not help you to get 
through the examination. With regard to 
“cramming” establishments being set up, do you 
think there is really any likelihood of an establish¬ 
ment like Wren's coming into existence in India?-— 
Whv should not Wren’s open a branch here ? 

82585. Do you know what Wren has to pay 
his men ?—I do not know. 

32586. Do you know how many he has ?—I 
do not know. 

32587. I see there are about 20 subjects, each 
of which may require a separate man, and I heard 
with regard to one man who was afterwards in 
the Educational Service that he got £1,000 at 
Wren’s. I suppose he would have to get much 
more if he came out here?—It would probably 
pay somebody to start out here. 

32588. It occurs to me that if you get men 
of that class out here you will have to pay them 
very high, probably 100 per cent, or 50 per cent, 
more to work here ?—Probably they would have 
to be paid high. 

32589. I should imagine that Wren gets an 
enormous advantage by having half-time teachers, 
men who are living in London and doing other 
things j but the men here would have to be whole¬ 
time men ?—Yes. 

32590. Do you think there is any indigenous 
talent that you could employ ?—I think in some 
subjects at any rate indigenous talent would be 
forthcoming. 
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32591. Familiar with the methods ?—All these 
things would take a few years to work up. 

82592. If an establishment like Wren’s is to 
pay they will have to charge very big fees ? —The 
students pay a good deal now in going to England 
and that money would be available at any rate, 
and a good many would manage to raise the fees, 

I think. 

82593. It would have to be something very 
different from the scale of fees they pay iu any 
college at present ?—Yes. 

32594. It would be more like hundreds instead 
of tens ?—Still the prize is very great and they 
would make every effort. 

32595. You say there was a leakage in the 
examination in 1885 j do you know anything about 
it ?—No, it was before I came to India. I did not 
remember any case during my twenty years here, 
so I asked the University .Registrar and he told 
me there had been no case since 1885, but he did 
not give me the details. 

32596. You do not know what kind of exam¬ 
ination it was ?—No. 

32597. (Mr. Ckaubal.) A witness we have 
had before us expressed an opinion that he doubted 
whether an Indian boy is any less handicapped by 
the fact of English being a foreign tongue at 
the age of 22 than he is at the age of d7. Would 
you agree with that ? — I understand what is meant 
is that the difficulty, whatever it is, is the same at 
both ages. I do not know that I should agree 
with that altogether. If he goes on reading any 
thing he must be more familiar with the language. 

82598. We have had complaints from Profes¬ 
sors that boys who come fresh to a college are 
not able to understand the English spoken.—That 
is perfectly true very often. 

32599. An opinion was expressed here yester¬ 
day and I want to know what your view of it is. 
Supposing that if for any purpose it was thought 
desirable Indian headmasters should recommend 
the names of half-a-dozen of their boys for any 
examination, could not these headmasters be 
trusted to make their recommendations without 
any favouritism ?—A certain number of them 
eertainly could, and there are certain headmasters 
whom I would trust to give any opinion of that 
sort, but there are others no doubt who would find 
it very difficult to hold out under pressure of 
friends and acquaintances. I do not however like 
to say anything against headmasters. 

32600. (Mr. Gokhale .) I would like to ask 
you one or two questions about this opinion of 
yours that a simultaneous examination would 
dominate the whole educational system of India 
and nothing else would have a look iu. In your 
Supplementary Answers you say, that you think a 
• demand would arise for combining more subjects 
for the B.A., so that the future Indian Civil 
Service candidate might start in good time 
with some of hie Botany, Zoology, and so on, 
in combination with his languages and History. 
Will you tell us how the institution of a simul¬ 
taneous examination for the Indian Civil Service 
is going to dominate the whole of our educational 
system?—At present we have a smaller instance 
of the same thing in the way in which the 
University course, entered by the Matriculation, 
dominates the sehool course. Matriculation is by 
far the most popular /'examination or course, and 
although efforts have' been made for many years 
to get boys to go into other lines, commerce and 
technical work, the number who take ■ those lines 
. is very small compared with the number who 


appear for the Matriculation, presumably with 
some hope of going to a college. I think that 
the same thing would occur higher up. The 
number of students wishing to appear for the 
Indian Civil Service examination would be very 
Urge and there would arise a popular demand that 
the course in the colleges, aad possibly even in 
the schools, should be so framed as to make it as 
easy as possible for them to work up to that 
standard. 

32601. Are you quite sure that the two cases 
are similar, the case of the University course 
dominating the position in the high schools through 
the Matriculation, and the Indian Civil Service 
dominating the University course? Most boys 
that go to high schools do want to continue their 
studies in colleges, if possible, and as the University 
lays down the curriculum iu the colleges and at 
the same time regulates the standard for those who 
want to proceed from the High School to the 
College, there is a sort of interdependence between 
the two. But how is there going to be this inter¬ 
dependence between the Indian Civil Service, which 
is an outside examination, and the University 
curriculum in the colleges ?—I think a popular 
demand will arise and pressure will be put on the 
University to arrange this curriculum to fit in 
with the outside examination. 

32602. Who can alter the curriculum ?—The 
Senate iu the first instance. 

32603. The Senate can only recommend ?—And 
it is sanctioned by Government. 

32604. You know that four-fifths of the 
members of the Senate are appointed by Govern¬ 
ment every five years ?—I know that very well 
because I have been several times asked on behalf 
of the Government why it was that, with four- 
fifths nominated by Government, Government pro¬ 
posals could not be got through the Senate. 

32605. That may be the fault of the pro¬ 
posals?—At all events, it does not necessarily 
follow that the Government proposals are 
carried out. 

32606. Surely, the Government selects men 
because they may be trusted to look after the 
educational interest of the Presidency. Roughly, 
that would be the assumption, but apart from 
that, even if the 80 men in the Senate appointed 
by Government showed a want of consideration 
for the true educational interests of the Presidency, 
there is the Government to prevent any changes 
being made ?—Taere is the Government, but then 
the Government yields every now and then to 
popular demands. Great pressure would be 
brought to bear, motions would be moved iu the 
Legislative Council, and so on, and if there was a 
very strong, urgent demand I think that both the 
Senate and the Government would yield to it. 

32607. You mean that the pressure of popular 
agitation will make itself felt first on the Senate 
and then on Government ?—Probably so. 

32608. And that on account of such pres¬ 
sure changes will be made ?—Probably. 

32609. Have you in view any instance in 
which a thing like thi3 has occurred in the past 
during the whole of your experience, when 
changes have been made in the University curri¬ 
culum in response to a popular demand from 
outside ?-—I do not know that I can mention any. 

32610. During your whole experience there 
has beeu no case like that, as far as you 
reoollect ?—The introduction of an Indian Civil 
Service examination would Be a totally novel 
phenomenon. u ; 
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32611. "We are talking of any instances in 
■which outside public pressure has influenced a 
decision ?—I suppose the thing that cams nearest 
to it was the proposal to have examinations by 
compartments. 

32612. Bat, did anything happen ? There has 
been no instance in the past in the University of 
Bombay, so far as you are aware, where popular 
agitation outside has led to changes in the 
curriculum of the colleges ?—No, not that I can 
mention. 

32613. Therefore, taking your past experience, 
and taking these two guarantees that 8 J of the 
100 Fellows are appointed by Government, and 
that the ultimate sanction must be by the Govern¬ 
ment before any changes can be made, the view 
may be held that this danger you apprehend is 
very remote ?—I do not really think the 80 per 
cent, has very much to ‘do with it. For the last 
four or five years Government have been 
making strenuous efforts to get certain of their 
proposals adopted by the Senate, and it has been 
only with very great difficulty that a mutilate! 
form of these proposals was adopted in the end. 

32614. You know as well as anybody that 
that has been due to the fact that the Government 
has sought to impose its own views on the Senate, 
that the Senate has been called upon to rescind 
its own resolutions, and so on. That is a different 
thing from the Government not sanctioning any 
changes that it thinks to be undesirable. That 
power is always with the Government ?—That 
power is there, but I still think that under great 
pressure of public opinion such changes would be 
made. 

32615. Unless the Government was very 
weak I do not know how this is going to happen. 
In any case, it has not happened in the past, and 
that is sufficient for my purpose just now. You 
say in your written answers : “ In this country 
most students care only for appearing at au 
examination. No matter how ill-prepared the 
candidate may be, all that he asks is to be allowed 
to appear : he trusts that by the grace of God and 
the chapter of accidents, he will then somehow 
scrape through/’ It may be that in the case of 
lower examinations candidates are anxious to go 
up, but the higher you go in these examinations 
the less you find of that; ?—I think it is true up to 
the B.A., at any rate. 

82616. Take the M,A. and the LL.B. ?—The 
M.A. number i3 exceedingly small. 

32617. At the M.A., a student practically 
goes up of his own accord ?—The college has no 
control over the M.A., candidate. He produces 
no form from the college, but simply presents 
himself at the University. 

32618. Therefore, if the tendency you speak 
of was really a rooted tendency in the Indian 
nature, almost everybody would go up for the 
M.A., since there is no restriction ?—A great 
many people do not want the M.A., it means 
waiting some time longer, and paying a pretty 
high fee, and doing a lot of work. Most of them 
have to get something else to do. 

82619. In any case, it dees not happen that 
many go up for the sake of appearing ?—Not for 
the sake of appearing. 

32620. Take the LL.B. which is a more paying 
examination from the standpoint from which you 
speak; there also a candidate oan go up without 
any restriction provided he has kept oertain terms. 
X>oes it happen that many candidates go up for 


the sake of going up ?—I am afraid I do not 
know about the LL.B. In giving my answer I 
was going by experience in schools and in the Arts 
Colleges up to the B.A. 

32621. In the case of the lower examinations 
it may be so, but in the case of the higher examin¬ 
ations there is a greater sense of responsibility on 
the part of the students; and the Indian Civil 
Service would be a very high examination ?—Yes, 
but it is a very high prize, an I I think a great 
many would like to have a shot at it. 

32622. It means preparation for two or three 
years, and young men are not likely to throw 
away two or three years unless there is a reason¬ 
able chance of their getting through?—It is the 
first thing youug men think of a, present. If a 
man has done very well in the University course 
he wants to go to England for the Indian Civil 
Service; if it were in their power they would go 
in large numbers. 

32623. For the first year or two they might 
make a mistake, but they would soon find out how 
difficult the examination was. Unless they were rea¬ 
sonably prepared for the examination do you think 
they would appear for the sake of appearing?— 
They might change their nature in the course of 
time, but I think to begin with a great many 
would like to have a try. 

32624. Do not you thiuk the present course 
of the Bombay Uuiversity is a full course for two 
years ? Take History for instance ? —I do not 
think so. At the Elphinstone College they have 
almost always taken it in one year. 

32625. That was under the old regulations: 
I am talking of the new?—The present M.A. 
course is the old one. A new one has been drafted 
and is to come into force iu 1916, when the first 
examination will be held. 

32626. About ten or twelve years ago was 
there not a re-easting?—They have been gradually 
altered. The idea was to make them two years, 
but the English course in particular has stuck 
behind and is certainly not equal to the others at 
present. 

32627. But do not you think the History course 
is a full course for two years?—I do not think it is 
enough to ocenpy a min’s time for two years. 
The colleges give a very small number of leetures 
and mauy of these men work for their M.A. in 
their spare time, teaching in the Bombay schools 
or working for the LL.B. at the same time. 

, 32628. Do these men pass the M.A, in two 
years ?—I think so. 

32629. (Mr. Fisher.) How long have you 
held your present appointment ?—Four years. 

32630. And before that ?—I was Principal of 
Elphinstone College, 

32631. So that, you are very familiar with 
every grade of education in the Presidency ?—• 
Fairly well. 

32332. Do you see any marked progress in 
education in the Presidency of Bombay ? Do you 
think on the whole that education has made 
substantial progress ? —I think so certainly. The 
standard is gradually rising. 

32633. In each department of education, 
Elementary, Secondary, or University, is th8 
progress most manifest ?—In the University and 
also to some extent in the Secondary. In Primary, 
I suppose, it is rather diffusion, 

32634. Is there any advance in the number 
of students pursuing higher studies at University 
Advanced Courses beyond ths M.A.?—No, not 
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beyond the M.A. There is nothing for them 
to do. 

32635. But there is an increase in the number 
of persons taking the M.A.?—Yes, a very great 
increase in the last twenty years. 

< 32636, And attamii g marked proficiency in the 
examination ?—1 think so. 

326W. If it were thought desirable to have 
the oyen competiihe examination in England 
at the age of 19 instead cf at the age of 24 that 
I supj ose would be prejudicial to the chances of 
Indians?- Yes. The minimum age for Matri¬ 
culation is 16, and befae the Indian Civil Service 
it is advisable for him to put in some work here 
and some woik in England. 

32633. If it were thought advisable, in order 
to secure the best Erglish ability for India, to put 
the examination back to 19, would you be pro pared 
to consider any form of separate examination in 
Ind a to conponsate the Indians for the disability 
which would be imposed upon them ?—I think 
they would have to be compensated in some 
way. I do not think it would be lair to put the 
age so low that an Indian could scarcely get 
time to prepare ior it. 

32639. In your written answers you stem to 
he almost more averse to the idea of a se|arate 
examination then you are to the idea of a simul¬ 
taneous examination ?—Several Indians then selves 
have sa’d to me that they think it would be a 
mistake from their own point of view, because the 
two classes of men would be regarded as 
different. 

326 >0. Looking at it from your point of 
view as an educationalist, would you bold that 
view ?—I thn.k it would he more satisfactory to 
have the same exan ination for everybody. 

32641. Is it your opinion that the Indian boy 
is exceptionally precocious at J9 ?—No, I should 
think his precocity was a good deal earlier 
than 19. 

32642. Is he apt to go off intellectually?— 
Yes, between 15 and ]9. 

32643. And between 19 and 22 what do you 
say ?—I do not suppose there is very much 
change. 

32644. Do the University students overwork 
themselves very much ?—They tend to work very 
hard at certain periods. They slack off for a good 
deal of the year and work very hard towards the 
end of the time. 

82645. Do the Professors come into very 
close personal contact with the students ?—Some 


of them do and some do not. We only have two 
Government Colleges—a third has been just 
added—so that the total number of Professors is 
not very great, but in each College, there are 
always some who mix freely with the students, 
associate with them and play games with them. 

32646. So that, in some cases, the Professor 
would really be able to give a good certificate of 
character ?—Certainly. 

32647. Which could be trusted?—Yes. 

32t"48. But not in all cases?—No. All that 
you can say is that he hears a good moral 
character, which re lly means that his conduct 
has been satisfactory so far as you know it. 

32649. I suppose there is not in the Presidency 
the same close supervision over the life of the 
student as you would get in an English public 
school or an English University ?—Not so much. 

32650. Is it tend ng to increase ?—The 
nearest approach we have to it is in the Deccan 
College at Poona, which is almost entirely a 
resid< ntial College and is more like an Oxford 
College. In the other College's, a certain number 
of students may live somewhere near, but a large 
proportion pf them live generally outside, and there 
is nothing like the Oxford system of lodgings or 
any thing of that sort, 

32651. Isityoir experience that there is any 
great divergence in intellectual or educational 
proficiency between the different classes and 
communities in the country ? - Certainly there is 
a pietty sharp distinction of what are called the 
advanced classes and the backward classes. A boy- 
belonging to the M&hratta class, for instance, 
someiimes does very well up to a certain point but 
I think they rather tend to fall off after a certain 
point. 

32652. After a certain age ?—After a certain 
point in the course. 

82653. Which class would you consider the 
most advanced intellectually ?— The Brahmans, 

82654. Is there any sign of a levelling-up ?— 
T here are more of the other communities coming 
forward now to be educated, but some of them, of 
course, are very backward indeed. 

32655. Would it be your view that if the 
examination were established now, either simul¬ 
taneous examination or separate, it would result in 
continuous Brahman success?—Almost wholly, I 
think, for the present. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to to-morrow at 10-30 a.m.) 
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Council of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay. 


Written Answers relating to the Executive 
Branch of the Indian Civil Service. 

32656 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—Personal 
acquaintance with practically every senior 
member of the Indian Civil Service who has 
served in Sind during the past 25 years and 
personal experience of their influence on the 
administration of Sind in general and the dis¬ 
trict and town of Karachi in particular during 
the same period. 

This acquaintance has convinced me that the 
practical result of the present system of recruit¬ 
ment in England for the Indian Civil Service 
has secured the very best material, so far as 
character, integrity and Bound common sense is 
concerned, for the British Administration in 
India. 

32657 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?—I am not in favour of a system of 
simultaneous examinations in India and in Eng¬ 
land for recruitment for the Indian Civil Service. 
I believe the system of simultaneous examina¬ 
tion would result practically in one Indian 
community monopolizing nearly all the posts 
which would be filled by recruitment by this 
means in India, 

Further, I hold that the material recruited in 
India by means of simultaneous examinations 
would not be equal to, or of the same calibre as 
that recruited under the present system of 
competitive examinations held in England. 
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32658 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate- 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of pro¬ 
vinces in India ? If you favour such a soheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—I am not 
at present in favour of the system suggested of 
recruitment of a fixed proportion of vacancies in 
the Indian Civil Service by Natives of India 
recruited by separate examination in India or 
separate Provincial examinations. I hold this 
view as I do not consider in the generality of 
cases the present university examination system 
in India is a really efficient test of education in 
the true sense of the word. 

32659 (8). If you do not approve of simulta¬ 
neous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a)- 
nomination, (6) combined nomination and 
examination, or ( c ) any other method ? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recommends 
In particular, do you consider it desirable that 
all classes and communities should be represented 
in the appointments so made ? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle ?—I am in 
favour of a system under which Natives of India 
could be selected for admission to a limited 
proportion of vacancies in the Indian Civil 
Service by means of combined nomination 
and examination. The examination should 
be from amongst candidates previously 
selected by nomination. I do consider it desir¬ 
able that all classes and communities should be 
represented in the appointments so made. I 
would give effect to this principle in the following 
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way. Reserve 25 per cent, of the annual 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service for recruit¬ 
ment in India. Supposing, 5 vacancies fall for 
filling up in India by this means, each Local 
Government or Administration or Head of the 
Province would be called upon to nominate one 
individual from each representative community 
as candidates for the vacancies. Such persons 
whose nominations may be approved of by the 
Governor General in Council should then be 
subjected to an examination at a central head¬ 
quarters, say Delhi, and appointment should be 
made on the result of this examination. Results 
should, however, not be judged solely by written 
tests of knowledge, but in addition to the usual 
strict physical test each examinee should be 
subjected, at a personal interview before the 
examining board, to a test for his fitness as a 
gentleman for the high official position and 
social responsibility. 

82660 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
"by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India" should still be eligible 
'for appointment in England ?—I do not consider 
that Natives of India should be deprived of their 
present eligibility for appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service in England even if the system 
advocated in answer (8) above is adopted. 

82661 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India ", as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
-former, what alteration, if any, would you 
.recommend in the conditions governing • the 
Provincial Civil Service?—I would regard the 
system outlined by me in answer (8) above, as 
being supplementary to and not in lieu of the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
.officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 

82662 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “Natives of 
India" in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (88 Viet. c. 8), as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there tor 
.temporary purposes only", irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
-descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If 
not state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter?—I am satisfied 
with the present statutory definition of the 
term “ Natives of India". 

32663 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
i retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons? —I am in favour of the present age limits 
(22 to 24 years) for candidates for the Indian 
• Civil Service. 

Junior Civilians shortly after arrival in India 
are called upon to exercise Magisterial powers 
'and discharge important executive functions, 
and any earlier age might result in these duties 
! falling to youths too early in life with unsatis¬ 


factory results. The present age-limits are 
sufficiently advanced to secure young men of 
sufficiently mature judgment. 

32664 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India ?—I consider the same age-limits suitable 
for candidates who are Natives of India as those 
at present for all candidates, viz .:—22 to 
24 years. The age appears to be a fit and 
proper one and seems to give satisfaction. As 
all candidates appear for the examination on an 
equal footing, there appears no need for 
differentiation between the age-limits for the 
Natives of India or other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty. 

32665 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted ?—I do consider that a minimum pro¬ 
portion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration. I consider that to 25 per 
cent, of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre Natives of India might under 
present conditions be properly admitted under 
the system outlined under answer (8) above. 

32666 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—I do accept as satisfactory in principle 
the present system referred to. 

32667 (22). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted?—I do not advise the re- 
introduction of the system of recruiting Military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service. 

32668 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—I consider the 
system a very useful one for rewarding mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service of proved 
merit and ability and consider that as far as 
possible all such listed posts should be filled 
by selected members of the Provincial Civil 

■ Service. 

32669 (25), Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India 
other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians, may. be appointed 
to one quarter of the listed posts ?—I consider 
that the reservation of one quarter of the 
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listed posts for direct appointment of outsiders 
has an unsatisfactory effect on the pro¬ 
spects and advancement of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

32670 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I am 
not satisfied with the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service in so far as the pay 
of the posts so merged is not retained at the 
rate originally drawn by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service when holding these posts, 
but is reduced to the Provincial Civil Service 
rates. 

32671 (27). Is the class of posts listed suit¬ 
able ? If not, in what directions would you sug¬ 
gest any changes, and why ? —While the class of 
posts listed is generally suitable, additions might 
be advantageously made to it, for instance in the 
Bombay Presidency and Sind the posts as Under 
Secretary to Government, Small Cause Court 
Judges, Assistant Settlement Officer, Assistant 
to the Director of the Land Record, might well 
be thrown open to the members of the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

Experience in these posts under the guidance 
of Senior officers, would offer a most valuable 
field of training for higher appointments for 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, while 
at the same time my experience indicates that 
many of these officers are fit for such posts which 
are listed in other provinces. 

32672 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—On the principle that a period of 
probation offers a most valuable opportunity for 
gauging the capabilities of an officer, I do consi¬ 
der the candidates for the Indian Civil Service 
should undergo a period of probation before 
being admitted to the Service. 

32673 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed forthe probationers ?—In my 
opinion the period of probation should be two 
years. In addition to the present departmental 
tests, I would suggest examination of a year’s 
practical work in executive charge of a revenue 
territorial unit. 

32674 (31). Do you consider that any differ¬ 
entiation is necessary between the coui'se of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state 
the special arrangements that you recommend ?■•—• 
No. 

82675 (32)4 Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction could best be spent 
in England, or in India? Is your answers qually 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
Over and above the present year’s probation in 
England, I think the two years’ probation, in 
answer (30) above, should be spent in India. 

32676 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 


change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?—. 
In my opinion more time should be spent in 
learning practical administration work than in 
study for passing departmental examinations. 

32677 (36). Do you consider that there has been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?—. 
So far as I am aware there, has been no 
deterioration in the working acquaintance of 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

32678 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend? — 
No. 

32679 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates 
do you suggest for the various grades of the 
Service ?—I do not approve of the arrangement 
by which Statutory Civilians and officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

I suggest the following for the various grades 
of the Provincial Civil Service4th grade 
Rs. 400 ; 3rd grade Rs. 600 ; 2nd grade Rs. 800 ; 
1st grade Rs. 1,000. When promoted to listed 
posts, Provincial Civil Service Officers should be 
eligible for the same rates of pay as Indian Civil 
Servants. 

Written Answers relating to the Executive 
Branch of the Provincial Civil Service. 

32680 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the province to which 
it belongs ?—No. 

32681 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? - 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—All classes and communities are repre¬ 
sented but the Hindus hold an undue proportion 
as following figures indicate so far Sind is con¬ 
cerned :— 

Of 30 Deputy Gollectorships 15 are held by 
Hindus. 

„ 17 Sub-Judgeships 15 are held by Hindus. 

„ 78 Mukhtiarkarships 68 are held by Hindus. 

„ 9 Public Prosecutors and Assistant Pro¬ 
secutors 8 are held by Hindus. 

„ 31 Senior appointments in the Inspecting 
and Teaching Staff of the Education¬ 
al Department 28 are held by 
Hindus. 
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32682 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali¬ 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—-Please see 
answer to question (47) above. 

32688 (63). Are you satisfied with the present 
system of superannuation pensions for officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please say 
what modifications you would suggest, and on 
what grounds ?—I am of opinion that officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service should be eligible for 
superannuation pension after 25 years’ service. 

32684 (65). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
If so, please explain them ?—I am of opinion that 
Government will be well advised to take steps to 
improve the status and prestige of all branches 
of the Provincial Civil Service and attract to its 
ranks the best material available from the sub¬ 
ordinate services and from all the races and creeds 
of India. 

At present, officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service proper with a very few exceptions rank 
as second class officers until they attain to a 
grade carrying a salary of more than Rupees 500 

{ >er mensem, i.e., either at the termination of a 
ong official career or not at all. Even, officers 
who are called upon to discharge the arduous 
and responsible duties of first class appointments 
do not ordinarily receive any special rate of pay 
or salary. 


Ordinarily all members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are subordinated in status to even junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service. Herein, lies 
a legitimate grievance which it will reward 
Government to take steps to eradicate. 

Given status and adequate pay the proper 
material to fill the important posts and discharge 
the responsible duties of the Provincial Civil 
Service will be forthcoming and Government 
will secure a body of loyal, honest, and contented 
officers locally recruited and of the highest politi¬ 
cal value. But let the process of selection for 
these appointments be of the most rigid nature 
and avoid the selection of men who will be 
nothing else but “ Munshis ” to the end of their 
days. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that in the 
Railway Administrations and the Public Works 
Departments, the cleavage between the covenant¬ 
ed and the locally recruited gazetted officers is 
not so marked as in the Civil Service proper. 

In conclusion I would refer to the necessity 
of provision for the families of those members of 
the Provincial Civil Service, who are known to 
have been left in indigent circumstances. At 
present, scale of pay no honest member of the 
Provincial Civil Service can retire or die a rich 
man on savings from pay alone. It appears very 
essential that Family and Pension Funds should 
be started for the Provincial Civil Service on the 
lines of similar Indian Civil Service funds. 


Mr. Jehangir H. Kothari, called and examined. 


32685. (Chairman.) You are an Additional 
Member of the Legislative Council of Bombay ?— 

I am, 

32686. You consider that open competition 
provides, on the whole, the best material for the 
Service ?—Yes. 

32687. And, therefore, you would not care to 
see any alteration of that method in the, direction 
of nomination?—Not by any means. 

32688. Yon are opposed to the proposal for 
simultaneous examinations ?—Yes. 

32689. You think that it would result in 
one Indian community monopolising all the 
posts ?—Yes. 

82690. Which community are you thinking 
of when you say that ? — The Hindus. 

32691. You are also opposed to the proposal 
for a separate examination in India? — Yes. 

32692. You say that you do not consider the 
present University examination system in India 
an efficient test of education ?—That is so. 

32693. Could you explain to us a little more 
clearly what you mean by that ?—I may call 
them bookworms; they may be well educated, 
but they ty^ve not any practical training. 

32694. What changes would you like to 
see effected i» the University examinations ?—I 
am not prepared: to say anything on that point 
because that does not concern me. To my 


mind the education received in a University is 
not a proper test. 

82695. Do you consider that the subjects of the 
examination are inappropriate or are incomplete 
in number ?—Incomplete in number. 

32696. So that, really all you mean by this 
remark is that there should be a further 

development in the syllabus of the University ?_ 

Yes. 

32697. That so far as it goes it is right but it 
does not go far enough ?—That is so. 

32698. Why should this defect influence you 
particularly in opposing an examination in India 
for the further admission of Indians to the 
Service ?—Because, the University examination is. 
not really an efficient test of education in the true 
sense of the word. 

32699. If the syllabus in the University were 
developed, would you still hold the view which 
you have written down here ?—-No. 

32700. You suggest a scheme for appointing 
Indians to a limited proportion of vacancies by 
nomination combined with examination. What 

kind of examination do you suggest there?_ 

The examination will be a University examina¬ 
tion. 

32701. But that is hardly consistent with 
what you have been just saying?—The examina¬ 
tion should bo of candidates to be selected by 
nomination. 
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82702. So that, you have no objection to this 
incomplete examination at the University being 
a test for entry to the Civil Service ?—It is not 
s fair test or a perfect test. 

32708. You have then no objection to this 
University examination when it is combined with 
nomination ?—That is so. 

32704. Why should you have no objection 
to a University examination, which is objection¬ 
able in itself, when it is combined with nomina¬ 
tion?—Because, as I said, it is not a sufficient 
test of education. 

32705. That is all you are prepared to say 
on the subject ?—Yes. 

32706. Your scheme would provide for 26 per 
cent, of Indians ?—Yes, 

32707. You would nominate by Provinces ?— 

Yes. 

32 708. You set store by a rivd voce examina¬ 
tion ?—Yes, and at the same time a man should 
Bhow his ability and fitness as a gentleman. 

82709. You would retain for Indians the right 
to appear at the London examination ?—Yes. 

32710. You would also retain the listed post 
system ?—Yes. 

32711. But you would not maintain the right 
to appoint from outside the Provincial Civil 
Service a quarter of the listed posts ?—Yes. 

82712. By removing that power of appoint¬ 
ment would you not be precluding recruitment 
from sources like tbe Bar ?—I would not object 
to seeing members of tbe Bar being appointed to 
Judicial positions. 

32713. So that, to that extent you would 
modify your opinion ?■—Yes. 

32714. And you would add certain listed 
posts to those.already existing?'—Yes. 

82715. And you are in favour of a two years’ 
probation with the present age-limit ?—Yes. 

32716. So that the Civilian under your pro¬ 
posal would commence his work in India at the 
age of twenty-six ?—Yes. 

32717. Do not you think that is too late?— 
No. 

32718. You do not agree with those witness¬ 
es who come before us and say that tbey think 
it would be better for the civilian to commence 
his work in the Service two or three years 
earlier ?—-No. 

32719. From yonr answer to question (32)1 
gather that you would prefer a three years’ 
probation for Europeans. You say : “ Over and 
above the present year’s probation in England I 
think the two years’ probation, in answer to 
question (30) above, should be spent in India.” 
That is three years ?•—Yes. 

32720. -So that, a Civilian would begin work 
at twenty-seven. You do not think that is too 
late ?—No. 

32721. You think that a three years’ 
probation is necessary ?—Absolutely. 

;82722. In yowr answer to question (65) you 
Mggest an improvement in the Family .Peusion 
Fnndforfcbe Provincial Civil Service. Could you 
hell us what you would suggest by way of improve¬ 
ment?—-In re-considering the matter after 
sending in these replies I find ' that there would 
fce eeme difficulty:about a Family Pension Fund 
with regard to Hindus and MaJharamadans, 
H 495—96 


because Mahammadans have sometimes more 
than one wife and the same may perhaps be said 
of Hindus. 

32723. Have you got any suggestions to 
make for overcoming that difficulty ?—No, I am 
not prepared to give that answer straight off. 

32724. But provided that, difficulty could be 
overcome, you would like to see an improved 
scheme for these funds ?—Yes. 

32726. But you are not prepared to give us 
any definite proposals ?—Not at present. 

32726. (Lord Ronaldthay.) You told the 
Chairman that you thought if a simultaneous 
examination was held the posts would be 
monopolised by Hindus. Do you anticipate that 
if that happened it would give rise to adminis¬ 
trative difficulties ?—It will create heartburning 
among other communities. I have given you a 
living instance of how it applies. In Sind alone 
of 80 Deputy Collectors 15 are held by Hindus, 
of 17 Snb-Judgeships 15 are held by Hindus, of 
78 Mukhtiarkarships 68 are held by Hindus, of 9 
Public Prosecutors and Assistant Prosecutors 8 
are held by Hindus, and of 31 Senior appointments 
in the inspecting and teaching staff of the 
Educational Department 28 are held by Hindus. 

32727. That is what I might describe as a 
sentimental grievance: but do you think it would 
give rise to any administrative difficulties if you 
had a very large number of Hindus in administra¬ 
tive posts ?—As I have just told you, it would 
create ill-feeling amongst other communities. 

82728. It is only on that ground you object 
to it ?—Yes. 

32729. I understand you do not think that 
an examination is the most satisfactory test of 
administrative capacity ?—No. 

32730. At the same time you would like to 
see facilities given to Natives of this country for 
obtaining a rather larger share in the higher 
administrative posts than they possess now ?— 
I do not think there is any immediate necessity 
for doing that. 

32781. But you would like to see more 
chance given to the Natives of this country of 
getting into the higher service, would you 
not ?—Then it will be on the same lines. 

32732. Do you or do you not wish to give 
the Natives of this country greater facilities than 
they possess now for getting into the higher 
services ?—Yes, but that facility should be 
given on the lines I have described in my answer 
to question (8). 

32733. I am not for the moment dealing with 
the question as to what particular kind of facili¬ 
ties are to be given. I only want to be clear 
that you do think it is desirable that some facili¬ 
ties, in addition to those which the Natives of 
this country already possess, should be given to 
them for getting into the higher branches of 
the Service ?—But not to give such facilities 
that would increase the numbers more than 26 
per cent. 

32784. That is a qualification ?—Yes. 

32735. I also understand you are very 
■anxious that the position of the Provincial Civil 
Service should be made as attractive as pos¬ 
sible ?—Yes. 
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32736. Do not you think that both your 
objects might be achieved, and that at the 
same time your doubts as to the efficacy of 
examinations being the best test of administra¬ 
tive capacity got over, if instead of instituting 
this system of combining nomination and exami¬ 
nation which you suggest you were to pick the 
best men from the Provincial Civil Service and 
promote them to the ranks of the higher 
service ?—Yes. 

32737. Do you think that would be a good 
system ?—Yes. 

32788. Just one question with regard to the 
pension fund difficulty. Of course all officers 
in the Provincial Civil Service can now subscribe 
to the General Provident Fund ? — Yes. 

32739. But I understand from your answer 
to the last printed question that you do not 
consider the provision which they can make by 
means of that fund is really quite adequate ?— 
That is so, because they are so lowly paid. 

32740. And they can really only get a lump 
sum down when they retire by subscribing to 
the General Provident Fund ?—Yes. 

32741. Instead of getting merely a lump 
sum down you would like them to be able to 
subscribe to some Fund which would give their 
families a pension ? — When 1 sent in this reply 
it did not occur to me that there might be a 
difficulty in connection with Muhammadans and 
Hindus, as I have just told the Chairman. 

32742. I quite realise that when you were 
answering the Chairman .you did bring up that 
point, but it is conceivable that we might get 
over those difficulties. What I want to be clear 
about is exactly what you desire to see done. 
Do you desire that in addition to the General 
Pi’ovident Fund there should be some Fund 
which would provide, not merely a lump sum 
down for the man who retires, but a pension 
for his family in the event of his own death ?— 
That scheme requires consideration and I am 
not prepared to give you a reply straight 
off now. 

82743. But if it could be found possible to 
provide such a Fund you think it is very desir¬ 
able it should be done?—Yes, but on what lines 
I am not prepared to tell you now. 

32744. ( Sir Theodore Morison .) I understand 

you to say that you desire nomination in order 
to correct the deficiencies of the University 
education ?—-Yes. 

32745. In what respects do you consider 
this University education deficient?—Mere Uni¬ 
versity education does not mean that the men 
have that driving power which is needed. 

32746. It is in point of character that you 
think the University education is deficient ?—Yes. 

32747. When you have satisfied yourself 
that the candidates had these moral qualifications, 
then you would allow them to be selected by 
examination ?—I do not think they could have 
the efficiency necessary by a University training 
in India. 

32748. There is no University or institution 
in India which gives that education ?—No. 

82749. Do you think public opinion in 
the Provinces would support this scheme you 
have laid before us ?—I think so. 


82760. Do you speak in this case as a 
representative of Sincl?—No, I would not go to 
that extent, but I think the majority that I have 
seen and consulted on the point would support 
it. 

32751. All over the Bombay Presidency or 
particularly in Sind ?•—In Sind. 

32752. Do you belong to Sind ?—1 do. 

82753. Will you tell me what you are?—I 
am a Zoroastrian, commonly known as a Parsi 

82764. And a resident in Sind ?—Yes. 

32755. And you think, on the whole, moderate 
opinion in Sind would support this scheme of 
yours ?—Yes. 

32756. {Mr. Chaultal.) May I ask you what 
your University education has been ?—I have 
had no University education. I had private 
tuition under an English lady in my early age 
and afterwards I joined one of the High Schools. 

32757. Did you go in for the Matriculation 
Examination ?—Yes, but I dropped it, because I 
had to attend to my father’s business. 

32758. Your reflections on the curriculum of 
the University examinations in India, as to its 
being insufficient and defective, are all without 
having had practical acquaintance with University 
education. You are not in a position from your 
own experience to know about the curriculum 
of the University education here if you have 
never gone through your Matriculation examina¬ 
tion ?—Those who have followed the University 
curriculum with whom I come in contact induce 
me to give my opinion in that form. 

32759. It is not from any persoual experi¬ 
ence of that curriculum that you say that ?— 
It is from personal experience, I think. 

32760. ¥ou said to the Chairman in answer 
to a qnestion that you want the curriculum 
widened by adding some subjects. Will you 
kindly mention the subjects you wish to be 
added to the present curriculum so that it will 
come up to your standard of University edu¬ 
cation ?—I did not make any suggestion of 
adding subjects. 

32761. I thought you said the subjects were 
to be less ?—No. 

32762. {Chairman.) I asked you if you con¬ 
sidered the curricula to be complete and I 
thought you said they were incomplete ?—I did 
not mean that they were insufficient. 

32763. {Mr. Chaubal.) What has been your 
subsequent career?—I am a merchant in 
Karachi. I have devoted my life to public 
duties and have been a Special Magistrate 
since 1892. 

32764. As a part of your public duties have 
you been interesting yourself in education in 
Sind, going about amongst the schools ?—For a 
short while I was on the Municipal School Board. 

32765. As Commissioner ?—As Municipal 
Councillor. 

32766. One of your answers was that you 
are opposed to simultaneous examinations, because 
you think the Service would be swamped by one 
community, and when you were asked what 
community, you said, the Hindus ?—Yes, and I 
have given an instance. 

32767. Therefore, I suppose when, in order 
to cure that, you recommend the system of 
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nomination, you would naturally object to 
Hindus being nominated ?—I do not say that. 
I do not object to Hindus being nominated if 
they are fit and proper. 

32768. But you will not have any repre¬ 
sentation of classes and communities ?—If be is 
selected certainly he may go on, 

32769. Supposing the greater portion of the 
selections fall to the lot of the unfortunate 
Hindus, what then ?—It is better for them, I 
suppose. 

32770. Better for them, but not better for 
the country according to your opinion ?—As I 
said, there is heartburning on our side. 

32771. With regard to that heartburning, 
turning to your answer to question (54), I want 
to know something about this unequal distri¬ 
bution of posts in the different communities. 
What do you think it is due to? Has it been 
promoted by Government ?—No. 

32772. What has brought this about?—I 
attribute it to the Hindus possessing greater 
intelligence than the Muhammadans. 

32778. Take, for instance, the second head of 
your classifications. Out of 17 Sub-Judgeships, 
15 are held by Hindus?—Yes. 

32774. You want to see that corrected?— 
No. I simply want to tell you that all these 
appointments are swamped by Hindus. 

32775. I gather so from your mention of the 
fact that 15 out of 17 are Hindus. You say 
that has been brought about by the Hindus 
being of higher intelligence than the others ?— 
Yes. 

32776. What is the object of stating it if 
you do not wish it to be corrected ? Do you 
desire that instead of 15 being Hindus half the 
number or one-fourth might be Hindus, and the 
rest might be of other communities ?—I would 
certainly give some sort of inducement to 
Muhammadans and other communities if they 
are found fit for it. 

32777. But you do not imply that they are 
at present fit and neglected ?—No. 

32778. Therefore if there are less Muham¬ 
madans and other communities it is the fault of 
those communities ?—Yes. 

32779. And every encouragement should 
be given to those communities to educate them¬ 
selves and make themselves fit and then claim 
Government appointments ?—Yes. I should give 
facility and encouragement to the backward 
classes. 

32780. But until they have made themselves 
fit you would not advocate their being brought 
in simply because they represented the 
community ?—If sufficient facility is given I am 
sure they would come forward. 

32781. What do you call sufficient facility? 
Are there any obstacles in the way of these 
communities at present educating themselves ? 
—I would not say there were any obstacles. 

32782. They have got less facilities than 
Hindus have?—No. 

32783. You want your nomination to be one 
man from each Province ?—Yes. 

32784. You recommend a combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination and your nomination is to 


precede the examination, is it not ?—Yes, of 
course. 

32785. What kind of persons should be 
nominated ?—People who have had University 
education and training. 

82786. People who have had the present 
defective University education ?—How do yon 
mean defective education ? 

3 ^787. You have stated that the present 
University education is defective ?—I said, it ig 
not a sufficient test. 

32788. Then, those who have come up by 
that insufficient test should be nominated and 
subjected to a further examination ? However, 
it does not matter. May I know roughly, for 
my own information, what qualities you expect 
to be discovered in a personal interview of an 
hour or half-an-hour by your Selection Board ? 
Supposing, ten candidates appeared before that 
Board and you were on that Board, what would 
you do if ten candidates presented themselves 
before you for inspection ?—I should look at the 
candidate’s ability, his training, and his physical 
condition. 

32789. How would you do it so far as 
character, training and driving power are con¬ 
cerned ? For instance, how will you test his driv ing 
power by seeing him ?—He will come in with, 
some sort of credentials and certificates. 

32790. So that, you are goiug to judge about 
his driviug power from the testimonials he 
brings ?—And his training. 

32791. How will you discover the training 
by inspection ?—You cannot go into all these 
matters in half-an-hour. 

32792. For how long would you interview 
each candidate ?—The Members of the Board 
will have to find out that. 

32793. How long would the inspection last ? 
—I do not know how long the Members would 
take j it is for them to find out. 

32794. You say, in answer to question (27) that 
the class of posts listed is generally suitable but 
additions might advantageously be made to it. 
What you mean, I suppose, is that the particular 
kind of post which is now left open to the 
Provincial Civil Service is proper ?—Yes. 

32795. But that the number of posts should 
be increased. That is to say, I gather you 
consider the olass of posts to be all right but 
you want a greater number?—Certainly. 

32796. Why do you say that the class of 
posts is suitable ?—I said that additions might 
be advantageously made in the Bombay 
Presidency and Sind. 

32797. Do you mean that instead of four 
there should be a larger number of listed posts f 
—Yes. 

32798. That is all?—Yes. 

32799. But then that raises the question I 
put to you as to the particular class of .posts, 
say Judgeships and Collectorships, that you 
consider are suitable. Judgeship3 and Collector- 
ships you consider are suitable ?—Yes. 

32800. And you do not want any addition 
to be made to those ?—No. 
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32601. May 1 ask whether you are aware of 
any other classes of posts in the Civil Service 
£adre, or do they only consist of Collectorships 
find Judgeships ?—There are the posts of Under¬ 
secretary to Government, Assistant Settlement 
Officer, Assistant to the Director of the Land 
fiecord, and others that I have given in my 
written answers. 

32802. Is that in the Civil Service cadre, in 
the Schedule to the Act ?—I think so. 

32803. Secretary to Government ?—Yes, 
Under-Secretary. 

82804. The Small Cause Court Judgeships 
Ate not in the cadre, are they ?—No. 

82805. So far as these Secretaryships and 
other posts go, they are posts of a different class 
from the present which you would like to see 
added ?-- Yes. 

82806. It is not only that you want the 
number to be increased, but also the class of 
posts ?—Y es. 

32807. (Mr. Gokhale.) You are a nominated 
member of the Bombay Council, are you not ?— 

I am. 

32808. You were nominated last January ?— 
Ye's. 

82809. And you, are a Parsi ?—I am, as I 
E&id before. 

82810. You say, in your answer to the ques¬ 
tion with regard to simultaneous examinations 
that if such a system is instituted only one 
community will practically carry away all the 
prices, and that is the Hindus ?—It is true in 
3$nd. 

32811. Can you tell me how you think the 
Par •sis will fare in an open competitive examin¬ 
ation ?—I do not think they will come out any 
better than the Hindus. Yon must remember 
that there are hardly a thousand Parsis to com¬ 
pare with hundreds of thousands of Hindus. 


Government offices in Bombay ?—They must be 
very capable then. 

82820. Have you never heard that com¬ 
plaint ?—No; it has not been brought to my 
knowledge. 

32821. I wanted to know why you specially 
mentioned the Hindus ?—I gave an instance, 
a fact; it is not my own guess work but is the 
result of a fact. 

82822. If you know anything of your own 
community you will see that in an open com¬ 
petitive examination your community will more 
than hold its own, and, therefore, you might as 
well mention the Parsis as the Hindus are likely 
to carry away the prizes of the competitive 
examination ?—I cannot say that. 

32823. You say in your answer to the 
question with regard to a separate examination 
that the present University examinations system 
is not really an efficient test of education. I did 
net quite hear what you said, but I believe you 
have already said in answer to a question of Mr. 
Chaubal’s, that you have no personal experience of 
University education ?—I do not see any neces¬ 
sity of repeating the same answers I have given 
to the Chairman and to Mr. Chaubal. 

32824. I am very sorry, but you must 
answer my questions. Did I correctly under¬ 
stand you when I thought you said to Mr. Chaubal 
that you had no direct personal experience of 
University education ?—I said my opinion was 
based on seeing people who had had a University 
training. 

82825. Have you any direct personal experi¬ 
ence of University education?—No; I said 

so. 

32826. Your opinion has not got behind it 
the weight of practical experience?—You may 
take it in any light you like. 


82812. But, we are talking of simultaneous 
examinations for the whole country, and you 
must take the communities in the country as 
they exist?—I am talking about my part of the 
country. On the other side perhaps Muham¬ 
madans may be leading, but I do net know. 

32813. Taking the Presidency of Bombay, 
JiOw do you think the Parsis will fare there ?—- 
I know nothing about the Bombay Presidency. 

. 82814. You do not know Bombay at all ?— 
Not much. 

.. 82815. Do you not know anything about the 
Phrsis in Bombay ?—Not much. 

82816. Have you ever considered the results 
of the University examinations in Bombay ?— 
Sometimes I have done so. 

82817. HaYe you not noticed that the 
Parsis more than hold their own in all Univer¬ 
sity examinations ?—Not so much as the Hindus 
4lo T think. 

'82818. 'Save you never noticed, by looking 
Hit’the lists, that they do even better than the 
Hindu's ?—I’hate told you Ido not belong to 
his side. 

'82819. ’Have you never heard the complaint 
that the Parsis have 'inore than their 'share of 


32827. Even, if the University examinations are 
no test of education as such, what has the ques¬ 
tion of a separate examination for the Indian 
Civil Service to do with University examinations? 
The question here is : If a separate examination 
was instituted to recruit men for the Indian 
Civil Service in India, what would be your objec¬ 
tion to that? The University examinations 
may be no test, but a-separate examination insti¬ 
tuted by the Government might be a full test. 
Why do you say that because the University 
examinations are no test, therefore a separate 
examination should not be instituted ?—I should 
very much like to know on what lines those 
examinations may be held. 

82828. It would be for you to suggest that? 
—I am not prepared to suggest that at this 
moment. 

32829. How can you condemn the idea of a 
separate examination without considering it in 
all its aspects ? It is possible to institute a 
separate examination which may be better than 
the University examinations which you are told 
are so defective ?—I am not prepared to give 
you that answer now. 

32830. I want to understand your scheme 
■about this-25 per cent. You say that.yon would 
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reserve 25 per cent, of the vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service for Indians ?—Yes. 

32831. And at the same time you give an 
example of five vacancies to be filled up in 
India. Is that based on a consideration of the 
present numbers, or is it merely some figure 
taken haphazard?—Haphazard. 

32832. We will consider the present number 
of vacancies as being about 55 to 60 on an 
average and take the rough figure of 60. Out of 
that you would reserve 15 places for Indians ? 
— Yes. 

32833. About three men on an average get 
in by the London door ?—Yes. 

32834. You would include them among your 
25 per cent. ?—Yes. 

32835. So that 12 vacancies would fall due 
in India and for these you would require nomina¬ 
tions from the various Local Governments. Say 
there are 12 vacancies to be filled, how many 
nominations would you have in India from the 
different Local Governments, because everybody 
who gets nominated may not pass, and therefore 
the number of candidates must be larger than 
the number of vacancies ?■—If there are 12 
vacancies 1 should certainly sav about 48. 

32886. Is the examination to be as hard as 
the Civil Service examination or is it to be an 
easier examination ?—I am not prepared to 
answer that question. 

32837. You have not considered that ?—No. 

32838. But, if the examination is not of the 
same standard, do not you anticipate that a 
man who got in by this door of combined 
nomination and examination will be regarded as 
inferior to the men who get in by the London 
door, if the examination is an easier examination ? 
—Why should it be easier ? 

32839. I asked you if it was to be of the same 
standard and you said you did not know ?—It 
ought to be of the same standard. 

32840. So that, it will have to be an examin¬ 
ation of the same standard as the Indian Civil 
Service examination ?—Yes, I think so. 

32841. What is to be the status of the men 
recruited here: are they to be exactly on a 
footing of equality with the men recruited in 
England or are they to be on a lower level ?— 
On the same equality. 

32842. Will you send them to England after 
they are recruited ?—Yes. • 

328 1 3. And you would have them exactly 
on the same footing ?—I would send them to 
England if the financial position permitted, but 
I would not ask Government to give them all 
the expenses and also pay for the training. 

32844. Surely, you do not mean to say that 
you would leave it to the option of each man 
to say whether he can afford to go or not ?— 

I am not prepared to ask Government to 
defray their expenses while they are taking 
their training. 

82845. I quite understand that, but would 
not you insist on every man who is recruited in 
this way going to England necessarily if he 
wants to enter the Service ?—Yes. 

32846. Therefore, going to England for a 
certain period would be a necessary part of your 
scheme ?■—Yes. 

32847. Otherwise, they would be further 
handicapped with regard to their equality with 
the European members ?—Quite so. 
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32848. (Mr. Sly.) How many years have 
you been resident in Sind ?—I was born in 
Karachi in Sind. 

82849. Do you come in contact with Indian 
civilians in Sind ?—I may say that from a young 
age I have come in contact with them. 

32850. Can you give us any opinion as to 
whether, as a general rule, they are able to 
converse in the vernacular with the people of 
Sind ?—I have seen some of the Collectors and 
Commissioners making speeches in Sindi, and I 
could not say that they were in any way faulty 
in delivery or in any way less than an ordinary 
Hindu would be. They are most capable in 
their knowledge of the vernacular. I can give 
you instances if you like. 

32851. I do not think we want any instances. 
Have you been with a Collector iu camp at 
all ?—I have not been living with them iu 
camp, but I have heard accounts from the 
mouths of Indians themselves saying with what 
sympathy and what tact they dealt with the 
masses of the people there. 

82852. Can you tell us whether, as a matter 
of fact, while he is in camp the officer comes at 
all in touch with the people or whether they are 
all kept away from him ?—I should say they 
have been moving from early morning till about 
11, as I have been told by the Indians them¬ 
selves, from village to village and from hut to 
hut, making their official inspection, at the same 
time keeping in touch with the poor class of 
cultivators. Not only that, but a word of praise 
must be given to their wives, who also devote 
most of their time to helping their husbands, 
moving about carrying medicines and things, 
which I do not think any native official would 
ever dream of doing. 

32853. Are you a Barrister or connected 
with the Law Courts at all?—No, I am not. 

32854. You do not know anything about 
the procedure' in Law Courts ?—In a very small 
way. I am an Honorary Magistrate, one of the 
great unpaids. 

32855. (Mr. Fisher .) Do you think it impor¬ 
tant that Indian members of the Civil Service 
should be men of good family ?—Certainly, I do. 

32856. In your scheme of nomination would 
you propose that the question of a man’s family 
should be investigated ?—If be is found capable, 
no. 

32857. Would you not think it essential ?— 
No. I might say the same thing for the British. 

32858. You think it is desirable but not 
essential ?—I do not think it is. If you were 
to go about giving precedence to one nationality, 
you might have to do it in the case of the other 
nationality. 

32859. Can you tell me whether the Diwans 
and principal officials of Native States are 
invariably men of good family ?—I cannot say 
that. 

32860, (Mr. Madge) Have you moved 
about much among the masses, the cultivators 
and the poorer classes of Indians in your Pro¬ 
vince ?—Yes. 

32861. So far as you are able to judge, do 
ou think their general interests run in the same 
irection as those of the educated classes ?—No, 

I do not think so. The educated class aspire for 
something else, while the masses do not. The 
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aspiration is from the small number of the 
educated class but not from the masses. 

32862. So far as you are able to judge, if 
there should be any great difference, have you 
observed in what direction the efforts of the 
Indian civilian are mainly directed ? A man is 
always influenced by his surroundings as to 
the steps he should take and how he should act; 
if there is any great difference between the 
interests of the masses generally and those of the 
educated class, have you noticed amongst 
responsible officials, individually, any tendency to 
giving greater attention to one class of interest 
than to another?—No. I think the greater 
attention is paid to the masses. 

828G8. You have said you think the 
proportion of Indians should be limited to 25 
per cent. So far as you know, is that the 
general opinion of your Province, amongst the 
masses ?—I think so. 

32864. You have good reason to think so ? 
—Yes. 

82865. In public life we often come across 
men of talent and character, Parsis or any 
other race, and a wish is often expressed that 
some method could be devised of capturing 
such men for the Public Service because of the 
great advantage which would accrue. Has any 
method occurred to you for doing that ?—No. 

82866. As regards the effect of polygamy, 
to which you have referred, what would be 
the objection, on other than moral grounds, to an 
actuarial calculation being made as to a man's 
premia, whether he has one wife or three or 
four ?—That scheme requires a little thinking 
out, and I am not prepared to give you that 
answer now. 

82867. I do not want your opinion on that, 
because it is only a question for actuaries, bat 
do you think it is possible, an actuary could 
work out a scheme of that kind ?—I. am not 
prepared to say. 

82868. You are a merchant and naturally 
have some commercial stake in the country ? — 

I think so, but it is not for me to say. 


32869. Not only yourself but all the 
commercial classes, European and Indian, have 
a commercial stake in the country? - Do you 
think that if the British tone of the administra¬ 
tion were altered in any way it would affect 
commercial confidence in the Government?— 
Yes, absolutely. 

32870. Do you think that the investment of 
capital in commercial enterprise has increased 
the prosperity of the country ?—Yes, it has 
certainly. 

32871. Has it also raised the condition of the 
masses ?—Yes. 

32872. And provided employment for num¬ 
bers of people in factories, and mines ?—Yes. 
Look at the port of Karachi and the industries 
there. 

32873. And, you think that if there were 
any change in the tone of the administration 
commercial confidence might be affected?— 
Absolutely affected. 

82874. In paragraph 26 you say, you wish 
communities to be represented, but may you not 
unconsciously be thinking rather of the interests 
of individuals than of those of the country 
generally? The Government wants to get the 
best material it can from any source in the 
interests of the country, and if you take into 
consideration the communities only may you not 
unconsciously be thinking rather of individual 
interests than of the interests of the country at 
large ?—I think so. 

82875. ( Mr . Joglekar.) In answer to ques¬ 
tion (65) you say, speaking of the Provincial Civil 
Service : “ But let the process of selection for 
these appointments be of the most rigid nature 
and avoid the selection of men who will be 
nothing else but ‘ Munshis ’ to the end of their 
days.” What do you mean by that expres¬ 
sion ?—If they had not this rigid test they might 
be nothing but Munshis, by which I mean quill- 
drivers or clerks. 

32876. You would reject men who would 
only remain clerks ?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, Esq., Vice-President, Poona City Municipality. • 


Written Answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

32877 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?—Yes, So 
far as English boys are concerned and so far as 
they may be employed in India I accept the 
present system of recruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service by competitive examination as generally 
satisfactory in principle. The English Indian 
Civil Service men are as a rule Graduates of some 
English University. Among the Bombay Civil 
Servants, for instance, about 75 per cent, of the 
European Civilians are Graduates. India perhaps 
does not get English men of really first-class 
education from England. But, the Civil Service 
in India on its part can never have anything suffi¬ 
ciently attractive to offer to such first-class men. 
There are so many literary and professional open¬ 


ings for them in England itself, and we cannot 
expect, therefore, that we shall always get first- 
class men from England. But, on the whole, the 
Indian Civil Service generally gets such men as 
are able to discharge their duties in an efficient 
manner. I have indeed heard it said that latterly 
boys of good English families are not so much 
attracted to the Indian Civil Service as before. 
But I am not inclined to attach much importance 
to that complaint. There is much to be said in 
favour also of Indians who may have received 
training at an English University, obtained a 
first-hand acquaintance with the social and 
political institutions of England—though for a 
short period and at a young age —and commanded 
success in open competition with English boys 
on their own ground. Even when simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service are granted to be held in India, I 
should still wish that those boys, whose parents 
could afford the expense, go to England and 
compete at the London examination rather than 
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at the Indian examination. Such boys would 
indeed have to take great risk in point of 
expenditure. But they would be amply compen¬ 
sated therefor otherwise. 

32878 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—Faulty in point 
of (a) Syllabus and ( b) Training of proba¬ 
tioners. 

328 79 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of " Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—Certainly 
not. In my opinion the present system, of the 
Indian Civil Service competitive examination is 
unsuitable in many respects to the Natives of 
India. The unsuitability of the examination to 
the Natives of India arises from the following 
grounds (i) Age. —The Indian parents have to 
make up their mind as to sending out their 
boys, to England for the Indian Civil Service at 
an early age of the boys. In many cases they 
cannot wait till the boys have even graduated 
a,nd so given adequate evidence of their capacity. 
With the age for the Matriculation in India 
being fixed at 16 completed, and the University 
course for the B.A. examination being extend¬ 
ed to 4 years, a boy cannot graduate before 
completing his 20th year. He can pass his 
M.A. in no case before his 22nd year. This 
makes it impossible for Indian boys to take all 
•the chances allowed for passing the Indian Civil 
Service examination, (ii) Religious prejudices 
against going to England.— These may be un¬ 
reasonable but have to be taken into account as 
an actually restraining cause, (iii) Cost. —The 
■cost of sending a boy to England for the Indian 
Civil Service examination generally comes to 
about 12,000 rupees. Very few Indian parents 
can afford this. The hiatus between brains and 
wealth is greater in India than anywhere else, 
(iv) Risks of going out of the native country .— 
These are many indeed, including constitutional 
ill-health, incompatibility of a foreign climate, 
want of supervision and affectionate care, 
temptations of undesirable company, etc. (v) 
Inequality of competition. —English boys have all 
the corresponding advantages on their side, and 
the advantages also of ( 1 ) Being able to use 
their mother-tongue for their studies. (3) 
General suitability of the environment to their 
studies and other pursuits during the period of 
their studies. 

32880 (4). Do you consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interest? Please give your 
reasons ?—Not necessarily. I do not think there 
is any particular advantage to India in the 
combination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service. I do not think 
there is much that is common between the details 
of the Colonial and the Indian administrations. 
The combination would have some meaning and 
some value at least if the Indian people could 
enter and reside in the Colonies with the same 
freedom as we do in Great Britain. A common 
-examination may have the result of inferior 
-Englishmen being assigned for the Indian 


Service, after the superior men have elected to 
join the Home and Colonial Services. 

32881 (5). If you do not consider the present 

system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose ?—Re¬ 
cruitment in England and India by competitive 
examination. The present system is satisfactory 
so far as English boys are concerned; and I 
have no alternative to suggest from their point 
of view. But it is unsatisfactory for the Indian 
boys; and from their point of view the only 
feasible alternatives would be the following:—- 
( 1) Simultaneous examination of an identical 
nature in England and India at one and the 
same time, the successful candidates at both the 
examinations being pooled up together, arranged 
according to merit and taken up for service in 
the order of merit. (8) Separate examination in 
India varying in studies and other conditions 
according to the local circumstances of India, 
but the successful candidates in England and 
India being pooled up as in (I). (3) Supple¬ 

mentary examination in India,—This assumes that 
a certain number of posts will be fixed to be given 
to Indians each year and the examination will 
decide by competition what boys will be taken 
to make up that number if an adequate number 
has not been recruited in England. (4) Alternate 
examinations in England and India.—The present 
Civil Service Examination to be held, say one 
year in England and in the next year to be held 
in India. English as well as Indian boys to be 
admitted to both the examinations; the scheme 
of studies an 1 the organisation of examination to 
be the same; only the centre of examination to 
be shifted from England to India once in two 
years or three years corresponding to the propor¬ 
tion between India-recruited boys to England- 
recruited boys, which Government may deem fit 
to fix. Out of these four alternatives I prefer 
No. (7) as the most suitable and equitable. 

32882 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?—I want simultaneous examinations. 
I heartily support the proposal of holding a 
simultaneous examination in India and England, 
open in both cases to all natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty. The arrangement is best cal¬ 
culated to do justice to the candidates of all 
nationalities. ( 1 ) It takes nothing away from 
English boys, (8) It gives to the Indian boys 
what they do not possess but should be given to 
them in all fairness. ( 3 ) It leaves the door open 
both ways, and it does not comuel Indian or 
English boys to give up any course whicu they 
may think more suitable or any ideal which they 
may think more exalted for them to attain. I am 
sure that even when simultaneous examinations 
are held in India, the fiiore rich among the Indian 
parents would still continue to send their boys to 
compete at the examination to be held in England, 
because of the general advantages to be obtained 
by them there. 

32883 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India, or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If you favour such a 
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scheme, what proportion do you recommend ?— 
I do not want separate examination or 
examinations. I cannot recommend a separate 
examination in India ; much less a separate 
examination in each province or group of pro¬ 
vinces. My reasons are: — A separate examina¬ 
tion assumes a different standard of intellect or 
objective usefulness. But it is admitted that 
Indian boys could fairly well compete with 
English boys in an examination like the Indian 
Civil Service examination. It is often said that 
if simultaneous examinations are held in India, 
the Indian boys would swamp the field. But 
they could not swamp the field unless they 
passed in large numbers; and they could not 
pass in large numbers unless they possessed a 
mental equipment equal in quality to that of 
English boys. But, the examination in India 
should not be more difficult than that in Eng¬ 
land; because such unfairness is not justifiable 
and not necessary. The examination in India, 
however, need not be less difficult or more easy 
than that in England ; because, even supposing 
the Indian boys are inferior in intellect or mental 
equipment to the English boys, still I don't 
want a demoralising or degrading premium to be 
put upon Indian boys. It will not be self¬ 
respectful for Indians to ask for or to reap the 
benefits of such special privileges. As regards 
the different Indian Provinces, the educational 
facilities in them have by this time come up 
well nigh' to a degree of equality. At any 
rate, none of the Provinces will, I am sure, 
complain of a common examination held in 
India. In fact, an all-India competition would 
be hailed as an all-India intellectual tournament 
in which each Province may have an opportunity 
to win the laurels now and then. I can even 
give an instance in which this is already 
happening, though on a small scale. The Poona 
Engineering College gives facilities for education 
in Engineering which are not equally available 
in other Provinces. Till some years ago, the 
first two places in the ranks of the successful 
L.C.E.’s were highly coveted, the first place 
making the fortunate L.C.E. at once an 
Assistant Engineer on Rs. 250 and a member of 
the Imperial Service entitled to equal rank, 
precedence and promotion with Engineers 
recruited at the Coopers Hill College. That 
being so, you could find students from Sindh, 
Bengal and Madras, studying together at the 
College and competing with one another in a 
good spirit The fortunes of success of course 
often varied; but that gave no occasion for 
complaint or heart-burning. Even at present, 
Bengal leads the Provinces in the matter of 
taking advantage of the open competitive Indian 
Civil Service examination in England. But, the 
other Provinces know that it would be unmanly 
for them to complain against Bengal and ask for 
the reservation of a particular proportion of the 
posts for each Province. Even supposing that the 
educational development of the different Pro¬ 
vinces varies, it cannot be a matter of inter-pro¬ 
vincial jealousy. The non-regulation Provinces, 
e.g., know that their status is different from that 
of the regulation Provinces ; and they know they 
can hope to work up to the latter only very 
gradually. So, also in the case of educational 
facilities. The educated classes in any pro¬ 
vince will not be found to complain of a single 
simultaneous examination. As for the educa¬ 


tionally backward classes, though perhaps high 
in social status, they need not be minded 
seriously in this matter. The claims of such 
people will of course require special treatment; 
and personally I have no objection if Govern¬ 
ment once for all reserve a small definite 
percentage of appointments in the services for 
them and square up matters with them as best 
they could. But, the angularities or deficiencies 
of one section of the people need not deter 
Government from granting the educated classes 
throughout the country the fair field they 
ask. The framing of a different syllabus, a 
different set of examiners and a different system 
of examination for each Province is bound to be 
embarrassing. The trouble would certainly not 
be commensurate with the gain. As I advocate 
a simultaneous examination in India and the 
pooling-up of successful candidates according 
to merit, I do not think it is necessary to fix a 
proportion for or impose a limitation upon fillino 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre in 
England or in India. 

32884 (8). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of 
(<?) nomination, (b) combined nomination and 
examination, or («) any other method ? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recom¬ 
mend. In particular do you consider it desirable 
that all classes and communities should be 
represented in the appointments so made? If 
so, how would you give effect to this principle?— 
Examination only. In view of my reply to 
questions (5) to (7), it is unnecessary for me 
to answer this question. It is certainly desirable 
if it were possible that the different classes and 
communities in India should be equally repre¬ 
sented in the services. But, that only means 
that it is desirable that the different classes and 
communities in India should come abreast of 
one another in point of education. That of 
course is bound to come to pass in course of 
time. In the meanwhile, every class and 
community must remain content with that share 
in the services which could be given to it, with¬ 
out sacrificing efficiency and without forswearing 
the principle which makes merit and ability 
alone the recognised passport to service. If 
however, education is not to be regarded as the 
main factor of efficiency and the distribution of 
the loaves and fishes of service is to be made only 
so as to. secure popular goodwill and contentment, 
then the argument must apply with equal force 
to the case of Europeans, who monopolise nearly 
•j^ths of the posts in the superior service. 
Government are welcome to choose any guiding 
principle—either education or popular satis¬ 
faction. But, they must not be inconsistent with 
themselves and vary the principle only to suit 
their political convenience. No one can have 
any faith in deliciously confused arrangements,, 
much less in principles which lead but to 
arbitrary conduct. Class representation in 
service is a fetish. But, if we must worship it, 
let us worship it whole-heartedly, even without 
sparing the European element in the service. 

32885 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives ot India in India, do you consider 
that “Natives of India" should still be eligible 
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for appointment in England ?—Yes; certainly. 
Even when part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India is allowed to be 
made in India itself, Natives of India should 
still be eligible for appointment in England as 
at present. 

82886 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of 
toe Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend 
in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—Selection of a very small proportion 
may be allowed as only supplementary. The 
system of selection by simultaneous examination 
suggested above is to be regarded as supple¬ 
mentary to the system of promoting, to listed 
posts, officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 

32887 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose ?— 
Yes; only for part recruitment. So far as 
Civilians may be appointed to the Judicial 
Service, the same system of recruitment, as at 
present, vie., through the Indian Civil Service 
examination, in the first instance, will, I think, 
serve the purpose very well. Even a Judge 
in India must be a man of general culture and 
breadth of view first, and a man of special legal 
training and acumen afterwards, Then, again, 
it is conceivable that an interchange of executive 
and judicial duties may take place at either end 
of the Civil Service. A Judge will be an 
Assistant Collector when he begins the service, 
and his departmental knowledge will only add 
to and not detract from his efficiency as a J udge. 
On the other hand, a High Court Judge may at 
the end of his career be called upon to assume 
toe duties of a member of the Executive Council. 
A Judge with an independent charge has often 
to do responsible executive work as supervisor 
and director of the Court machinery under his 
charge, just as a Collector is at the same time a 
District Magistrate, and even a Sessions Judge, 
when he is a Political Agent in charge of a 
State. To begin with, a European member of 
the higher Judicial' service should, therefore, 
have passed the Indian Civil Service examination. 
I am in favour of appointing a few Indian Civil 
Service men to be District and High Court 
Judges; but these must have (i) passed Depart¬ 
mental examinations in law to be specially 
instituted for them \vide my reply to questions 
(37)-(88)] and also (ii) served a course of 
apprenticeship in Judicial work as Sub-Judges 
according to a scheme to be fixed for each 
Province by the High Court of that Province. 
But, I would by no means confine the recruitment 
for the higher Judicial Service only to Civilians. 
Por it would be a distinct gain to the cause of 
judicial efficiency, if selected members of the 
Bar or High Court Pleaders were appointed to 
be High Court or District Judges. I wish to add 
that though Civilians may be appointed to the 
Judicial Service subject to these conditions, still 
I am strongly opposed to exclusively reserving 
any posts in the judicial line for them. I have 
in my mind specially the present untenable 
system which reserves a certain number of the 
High Court Judgeships, and practically all the 
it 485—98 


District Judgeships, exclusively for Indian Civil 
Service men. Recruitment for the Higher 
Judicial Service should also be made from the 
Provincial Judicial service, in which men could 
be often found who are as able and competent 
as Civilians. 

32888 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India'’ in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1S70 (33 Yict. c. 3), as including any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only," irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If 
not, state fully any proposals that you wish 
to make in regard to this matter ?—Slight 
amendment needed. I think the definition 
needs amendment so as to include children of 
Indian parents, though born outside India. 

82889 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is re¬ 
tained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—Same as now. The present age limits 
are as they ought to be so far as English boys 
are concerned. 

32890 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India ?—Same as now. The age at which 
junior Civilians at present arrive in India is 
quite suitable for the purpose. It is an age at 
which an average man must enter upon a career 
and begin to earn, and much more so therefore 
a Civilian, who may be supposed to be above the 
average. If a Civilian is uncivil or impatient 
it is not because he is young, but probably 
because of the official atmosphere which be 
begins to breathe on arrival in India. 

32891 (15). What age-limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for Natives 
of India and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—Slightly higher for Natives of 
India only. In consideration of the fact that 
the conditions of Indian boys are somewhat 
different from those of European boys, and for 
reasons stated in my reply to question (8), I 
think that the age limit for Indian boys appearing 
for the examination in England should be higher 
by at least one year than that for European 
boys. 

82892 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open com¬ 
petitive examination ?—Addition of subjects of 
( g ) Law, ( b ) Oriental studies. The present 
syllabus is faulty in three respects. 1st. With 
regard to English boys themselves —The present 
syllabus for the competitive examination affords 
only 16/171 chances, at the most, of English boys 
studying anything that may even be distantly 
related to India. Sanskrit and Arabic Languages 
and Literatures are no doubt included among the 
82 subjects prescribed for the competitive ex¬ 
amination. But there are other subjects in the 
same list which carry far more marks and can be 
mastered with far more ease than Sanskrit and 
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Arabic, e.g., Lower Mathematics and Natural 
Science. Greek, Latin and Italian Languages 
and Literatures, again, have indeed their own 
value. But, in my opinion, the study of either 
Sanskrit or Arabic, rather than Italian and Greek 
or Latin, which latter he has perhaps already 
studied to a certain extent at his school or college, 
is likely to make an English boy’s education 
liberal in a true sense. Sanskrit and Arabic are 
the fountain heads of Indian culture and civilisa¬ 
tion even of the present day. And in this 
connection, I would like to use as my argument 
the views of Professor Max-Muller who was 
himself for some time a Civil Service 
Commissioner. Professor Max-Muller held that 
though a small number of marks should be given 
for Sanskrit or Arabic at the first examination, 
still he was anxious that in the second examina¬ 
tion high marks should be given for Sanskrit as 
the origin of nearly all the spoken languages 
of India. Max-Muller wished to see 1,000 
marks for oriental languages divided into 800 
for Sanskrit and 200 for one Vernacular. 2nd. 
With regard to Indian hoys .—The syllabus is 
extremely unfair. It includes as against 
Sanskrit and Arabic, carrying in all only 1,600 
marks, altogether 10 subjects relating to 
European Languages and Literatures, carrying 
in all over 5,000 marks, whereas the maximum 
number of marks that may be obtained is 6,000. 
Many English boys thus may or may not take 
up any subjects carrying more than 1,000 marks, 
that can afford some real common ground to the 
Indian boys for a fair competition with the 
English boys. The difficulty of the medium of 
a foreign language is, of course, a permanent 
outstanding feature of disadvantage which affects 
the whole competition in general. I would like 
to point out in this connection also another fact, 
viz., that the revision of the syllabus since 1906 
has resulted in making unfairness more unfair 
still to the Indian boys, inasmuch as while the 
revision has resulted in increasing the value of 
Arabic and Sanskrit by only 600 marks in all, 
the value of the subjects of European Languages 
and Literatures has increased by no less than 
1,600 marks. Evidently, therefore, the new 
syllabus renders the competition more unequal 
to the Indian boys. 3rd. General .—The syllabus 
makes very inadequate provision for the study 
of Law in general and Indian Law in particular. 
I know the period of probation is reduced to one 
year. But, I would take out Indian History 
{400 marks) from here and include it in the 
syllabus for the competitive examination. The 
syllabus, as it stands, though it carries 2,000 
marks, is in my opinion, not very heavy Con¬ 
sidering the fact that Indian Civil Service men, 
studying for the Final Examination, would be 
among the pick of the bunch of intellectual 
young men for that year, I would have no 
hesitation in adding to it one or two papers on 
Indian Civil Law. As it is, the Civilians have 
very poor grounding in Indian Law ; and it is 
an injustice to themselves and the people that 
they are allowed to be practically ignorant of 
law and legal practice, especially so when they 
are drafted to the judicial line. 

32893 (17). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination in Eng¬ 
land desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—None. I am 


opposed to all differentiation in the subjects for 
the examination. I do want that the Indian 
I. C. S. man should be able to hold his head 
up as being fully the equal of the European 
I. C. S. man. What is needed is not any 
patronising differentiation between the studies 
of the two classes of candidates, but only the 
removal of injustice and inequality which does 
exist at present in certain other respects, 
especially the place of examination and the age 
of candidates for the examination. What I 
would only want is that the syllabus should be 
so arranged that English boys should have to 
study more subjects, than at present, having an 
oriental interest, and that the ground for com¬ 
petition between them and the Indian boys 
should thus be equalised. 

32894 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ?— 
Yes; about 50 for Bombay Presidency and 
similarly for whole India. If any satisfactory 
arrangements are made for the admission of 
Natives of India to an adequate extent into the 
Indian Civil Service, then only I am in favour 
of reserving certain posts for the Indian Civil 
Service men. Not otherwise, because in that 
case they will be practically reserved for Euro¬ 
peans. The following are the only posts which, 
in my opinion, may be reserved for the Indian 
Civil Service men of the Bombay Presidency, e.g., 

1 Member of Council, 1 High Court Judge, 

2 Commissioners, 3 Secretaries to Government, 
1 Commissioner for Sindh, 1 Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner for Sindh, 1 Customs or Abkari Commis¬ 
sioner, 2 First Grade District Sessions Judges, 

3 Second Grade District Sessions Judges, 6 Senior 
Collectors, 8 Junior Collectors, 6 First Assistant 
Collectors, 9 Second Assistant Collectors, 1 Legal 
Remembrancer, 1 Inspector-General of Police, 
1 Director of Survey and Settlement, 3 Under 
Secretaries, Total 50. In my opinion, these 50 
Civil Servants ought to be able to run and direct 
the administration efficiently and maintain the 
high tone of the service. It is misleading to 
say that the charge of one Civilian extends over 
so many hundred square miles and things of that 
sort; because administration over Indian people 
is a very easy matter, especially with the loyal 
assistance of the many expert head assistants and 
personal assistants in the different departments. 
A Civilian will be open to the charge of ingrati¬ 
tude if he does not readily admit such assistance. 

32895 (19) Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subj. cts of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration? If so, to what propor¬ 
tion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
India might under present conditions properly be 
admitted ?—On principle, no. As practical 
politics, 50 per cent. I do not think that any 
minimum need be fixed for any proportion of 
European subjects of His Majesty being employed 
in the higher posts of the Civil Administration in 
India. Such a minimum is inconsistent with the 
spirit of the previous statutes and declarations by 
Sovereigns and by many a statesman in authority. 
The suggestion contained in the demand is un¬ 
warranted in fact. From the demand for such h 
minimum, any one, who knows nothing about the 
real facts, is likely to imagine that the European 
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subjects of His Majesty are hard pressed in the 
matter of retaining the higher posts in their 
hands. No ; not a bit of it. Talk of a minimum 
being fixed for Europeans, when they have already 
almost -$jths of the higher posts in their own 
hands! The figures published by Government in 
Lord Curzon’s time, themselves conclusively 
prove it. Those that make the claim for such a 
minimum really only want the present unfair 
state of things, or something very near to it, to 
be continued for all time in future. But can we 
with propriety speak of a u minimum ” being 
fixed for Europeans when they have or mean to 
have nearly T %ths of the higher posts! *' Oh, let 
us only have at least ^jths; and let the Indians 
have the whole of the remaining ^jth if they 
like.” Is not such a statement somewhat 
disingenuous? The time for making ,f the last 
stand in the trenches ” against Indian aspirants 
has certainly not yet come. These have hardly 
appeared on the horizon and have not yet secured 
a foothold even there. In this connection I 
would use as my argument the views expressed 
by Sir Antony Macdonnell,inthe Bengal Govern¬ 
ment’s reply to the Government of India on the 
subject of the Parliamentary Resolution in favour 
of the simultaneous examinations. He says 
that it is neither possible nor advisable to fix 
the strength of the European element for all 
time or even for a generation of official life, and 
that if any definite proportion were fixed by a 
hard and fast rule, it would be prejudicial to the 
interests of both England and India. But 
if a minimum must be fixed at all, it must be 
fixed for the strength of the Indian element. 
“ If any inference can be drawn from the past 
it is this, that the number of Natives of this 
country (India) employed in scheduled posts 
will increase while the number of Europeans will 
decrease. How far the increase will grow or the 
decrease prevail, it is impossible to say. It must 
depend on the capacity of Indians for administra¬ 
tive work and their loyalty to the Crown and 
their adherence to the British connection. The 
greater and stronger these grow the more largely 
will the British Government employ Natives of 
India in high appointments.” On principle, I am 
opposed to all such reservation. Natives of India 
will now be found to be discharging the dudes of 
offices at either end of the Civil administration 
ably and satisfactorily, from the Mamlatdars 
and the Sub-judges right up to the posts of 
Members of the Executive Councils of t ie 
Governor, the Governor-General and the Secre¬ 
tary of State. That being so, I do not quite see 
ho w a claim for the reservation of any of the 
posts in the intermediate grades of the service 
for Europeans is logical or otherwise tenable. 
The principle of close preserves and sanctums 
first created by the Statute of 1793, and partly 
maintained, so far as certain aopointments are 
concerned, by the Statute of 1861, was completely 
knocked on the head by the generous 
Statute of 1870. The Executive Government, 
i.e., Secretary of State, has been given full 
permission since then to appoint any Native of 
India, if qualified, to any place in the Service. 
And the Secretary of State has already admitted 
the Natives of India to be qualified enough to 
become members of his own Council and the 
Councils of the Governors and the Governor- 
General. It would be absurd, therefore, to 
lay down that Natives of India shall be 


permanently kept out of certain or so many inter¬ 
mediate posts. Such exclusion means that the 
duties and functions of these posts are dependent- 
for their efficient discharge upon certain mental 
and moral qualifications which no Native of India 
may ever hope to make his own ! I would in 
this connection solicit a reference to the encom¬ 
iums passed upon Mr. S. P. Sinha, some time 
Law Member of the Government of India, by 
His Excellency Lord Minto, when Mr. Sinha 
resigned that post, and on the other hand the 
admissions publicly made by Mr. Sinha himself 
of thorough confidence put in him by Govern¬ 
ment in all affairs of State. And the same, 
happy condition of things would be found to be 
obtainable if Indians were actually appointed to 
other posts as well. But, who has ever made 
the experiment in a fair manner ? The Publics 
Service Commission of 1886 itself had observed 
that the circumstances of the country and the 
social condition of the population change with 
extraordinary rapidity in India, and that 
absolute finality in any arrangement is not to be 
hoped for. And the circumstances have, as a 
matter of fact, so changed. The Commission 
itself could not have dreamt of the appointment 
of an Indian to be a member of the Governor's, 
or Governor-General’s or the State Secretary's 
Council. In the words of the Commission itself 
I would, therefore, plead that no general assump¬ 
tion be made that Natives are unfit for any or 
any number of executive or judicial charges, 
when they have had no sufficient opportunity 
of showing their capacity. I am for these 
reasons opposed to a minimum being reserved for 
Europeans. But, only as a matter of practical 
politics, I am prepared to agree to an under¬ 
standing (but not a statutory declaration) that 
SO per cent, of the total higher posts in the 
executive line of the higher service may be 
reserved for Europeans as the maximum for the 
present. But corresponding to this concession 
to the European service, I shall insist on $ 
statutory guarantee that no less than the 
remaining 50 per cent, posts shail be filled by 
Natives of India. Such a guarantee is necessary 
in view of the fact that no material advance 
has been made in respect of increasing the listed 
posts since 1893. Even in respect of appointing 
Natives to the posts declared as listed and oped 
to Natives, the understanding has not been 
carried out in its entirety. N. B .—In the judicial 
line it is not necessary to have even 50 per cent. 
Europeans. There the reservation need not go 
beyond 33 per cent. 

33896 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement id 
India?—Y hs. A double recruitment is good on 
principle but defective in practice. For, the 
special arrangements in India, now in force, 
with regard to the promotion of Provincial 
Service men to the higher posts, have all the 
defects of the system of arbitrary selection 
and nomination. The rules'on the subject ar;e 
too vague ; and the working looks very much as 
if there were no rules on the subject. 

32897 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 187 0 should be revived, Und if 
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so, what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ?— Not at all. I am not in favour of the 
revival of the old system of appointment of 
Statutory Civilians, because that system had 
been tried for a number of years and been found 
defective. It exhibited in practice most of the 
evils of the system of nomination. The 
appointments made under that system have 
brought into discredit the Government who 
made them, as also the class of people in whose 
interest they were said to be made. The system 
led both to inefficiency and discontent. 

32898 (22). If the system of recruiting mili¬ 
tary officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—No, except in special 
cases. I am not in favour of the system of 
recruiting military officers in India for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service, except in special eases 
where the peculiar nature of the work or the 
peculiar qualifications of particular military offi¬ 
cers may justify the departure. Indeed, I have 
before my mind’s eye some remarkable instances 
in which military officers proved themselves even 
more tactful and capable administrators than 
civilians. But, I cannot on the strength of these 
instances advocate the appointment of military 
officers for posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre 
indiscriminately. Martial rule may conceivably 
be sometimes a blessing to the locality or the 
people under it, but the higher mind instinctively 
rebels against a state of things in which civil law 
and its refinements are put under a ban. A mili¬ 
tary officer may be used and may even do well, 
very much like a change-bowler in a cricket 
match; for he sometimes brings with him a 
charming freshness of mind and affords wel¬ 
come variety to a civilian-ridden people. But, 
the best civilian will be better than the best 
military officer as a rule for civil administration. 
The question, however, has very little practical 
interest in Regulation Provinces. 

82899 (23). Do you consider that such a system 
should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of select¬ 
ed officers from other Indian services ?— Same as 
to (22). I should favour the recruitment of 
selected officers from other Indian Services also 
only for the reason and only to the extent 
mentioned in my reply to the previous question. 
But, in both cases, I would make the exception 
operative so as to give the benefit both to the 
Indian as well as European Officers. 

32900 (24). What is your opinion of the sy¬ 
stem by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed?—Yes; good so 
far as it goes. I am in favour of the system. 
The higher posts in the Civil Service are 
the legitimate prizes to which members of the 
Provincial Civil Service may reasonably aspire. 
Competitive examinations have of course their 
own value ; and recruitment to a large majority 
of posts in the Civil Service must be made 
through this open door. But, there may be and 
often are men in the Provincial Service who, 
though their circumstances did not allow them to 


appear for the Indian Civil Service examination, 
may still prove their merits and ebility with the 
aid of their natural parts and valuable experience 
acquired in the course of official duties. Cases 
of this kind will necessarily be rare, but in those 
cases it will be a gain to the State to appoint 
them to the higher posts. And, from this point 
of view, I would keep the field as wide for them 
as possible. I mean I will not restrict their 
chances of promotion to only a few selected posts 
but extend them to any posts which a Civilian 
may be called upon to fill [subject to my reply to 
question (18) ]. Starting on a low salary at 
the beginning of their career they would be for¬ 
tunate if they could just cross the fringe of the 
higher service j but there is much to be said in 
favour of an arrangement which may keep the 
horizon of the ambition of a Provincial Service 
man almost unbounded. Take the case of our 
Native Sub-Judges. Some of our 1st class Sub- 
Judges are indeed quite competent to discharge 
the duties of District Judges. Many of these 
do actually perform those duties when invested 
with appellate powers. But the poor people 
never get the fat salaries of European District 
Judges; that is all. And that is exactly where 
bitterness comes in. Is there any reasonable 
difference, again, between the work of Assistant 
Collectors and of Deputy Collectors ? Both of 
them have the same executive and judicial powers j 
and in practice both can be and are often ex¬ 
changed for one another freely and without thn 
fact being even known. The difference between 
the spelling of the wdrd “ Deputy ” and 
“ Assistant ” alone makes a world-wide difference 
between their pay and their career. The 
Deputy Collector as a rule ends where the 
Assistant Collector begins ! And yet you must 
remember that while the Assistant Collector is 
a raw and impatient youth, learning his business 
by committing mistakes, just as a petted child 
learns to speak by lisping and stammering, the 
Deputy Collector is a man of a settled mind 
and temperament, of a mature judgment 
and an experience that has cracked in his 
time all the variety of hard nuts of knotty 
administration. 

32901 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians may be appointed to one- 
quarter of the listed posts ?—No. No one who 
has not passed the Indian Civil Service examina¬ 
tion or is not a member of the Provincial Service 
should be appointed to any of the listed posts. 
The dispensation of patronage and the gratifica¬ 
tion of special expectations should spend 
themselves in making nominations to the 
Provincial Service for which provision may be 
made under the Provincial Service Rules. [ Fide 
my reply to question (54) under the Provincial 
Service.] 

32902 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?—No. I 
am not satisfied with the system. The purpose 
of listing posts is not to degrade them but to exalt 
Provincial Service men to the rank of the Indian 
Civil Service men. 

82903 (27). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ?—Yes, generally. The class 
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of posts listed is generally suitable j but the 
number is very small. 

32904 (28). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to 
the system of recruitment for Indian Civil 
Service posts which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?—Along with 
some other presidencies, Bombay has fared ill 
in respect of the share of high appointments 
falling to the lot of Natives. The number of 
charges ordinarily held by Civilians is being 
steadily increased. But, the proportion of 
Natives holding them has not increased in the 
same ratio. In 1894, the total number of 
Covenanted Civilians in Bombay was 118, and 
the posts listed for transfer to the Provincial 
Service was 18. In 1912, the total strength of 
the Civilians in Bombay was 181 and yet the 
number of listed posts has remained the same ; 
and even these 18 posts are not all at this day 
actually occupied by Natives. Out of the 18 
originally listed posts, that of the .Registrar of 
the High Court was one; but some years since 
Government have ceased to appoint a Native to 
that post. No doubt some compensation has been 
given to the Provincial Service in the form of a 
District Judgeship. But, there is a loss in point 
of the importance of the post inasmuch as the 
Registrarship is bound up with administrative 
work of a high order. The Registrar may be 
regarded to a certain extent as the Huzur of 
the District Courts. The post of the Talukdari 
Settlement Officer is another of the listed posts ; 
"but it is at present held by a European. The 
loss to the State by this arrangement is obvious. 
Because a Civilian drawing salary and allowances 
to the extent of Rs. 1,785 has been engaged in 
discharging the duties of an office which could 
be and was actually administered for a number 
of years by a Deputy Collector drawing Rs. 800 
as his salary. If we add together the 13 Eng¬ 
land-returned Indian Civil Service men, who 
hold their posts by virtue of incontestable right, 
the 2 Statutory Civilians who are the remnants 
of the old order of things and the 17 holders of 
listed places, the total of all the Native holders 
of the higher posts in the Civil Service of the 
Bombay Presidency comes to 32, which stands 
to the total number of European Civilians in the 
Presidency in the ratio of or less than J. But 
if we omit from this calculation the England- 
returned Indian Civilians, there remain only 19 
Native holders of high posts ; and the ratio there¬ 
fore comes down to or -|J. Even keeping 
the obnoxious Brahman out of consideration it 
will have to be admitted on these figqres that 
the proportion of European holders of high posts 
to those of all other sections of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects put together, is an excessively 
high one. And even, if we give the question of 
the employment of Natives in the Civil Service 
merely a monetary aspect, which it does not 
deserve, and whittle its importance down to 
only a question of loaves and fishes, it cannot be 
denied that it affords by itself a very grave 
cause for discontent. As for the Provincial 
Service men holding the listed posts in the 
Bombay Presidency, these are only 17 out of 
181. That gives a ratio of ^ nearly. This 
is obviously nearly half of the ratio which we 
should have got, if either the old Statutory 
•Civil Service rules or the recommendations of 
4he Public Service Commission of 1886 had 
H 495—99 


remained in force. And to that extent that 
alternative would have been even more profitable 
to us. For J of 181 is 36 and £ of 181 is 30. 
And according to these ratios, which did not 
take account of England-returned Native Civi¬ 
lians, we should have had 19 or at least 13 more 
Native holders of higher posts in service than 
we have at present. The present ratio of ^ 
therefore stands self condemned. Not only is it 
inadequate in itself but even falls short, by a 
great measure, of the concession previously 
sanctioned. But, unfortunately, in this respect 
we have been bitterly experiencing the truth of 
the epigram that the Better is the enemy of 
the Good and the Worse is the friend of the 
Evil. The good is taken away from us because 
Government would have liked something better 
to be given to us, and the evil remained with us 
because we were to be saved from what was 
worse than that. In 1877 there were two plans 
in the field for bettering the lot of the Native ; 
one the assignment of certain appointments for 
competition in India, and second the institution 
of scholarships for students to go to England 
for a competition. The second plan was regarded 
as the better one and the first was given up. In 
the course of time second also was abandoned so 
that in the end it proved that we left the one and 
lost the other. Something similar happened also 
in the case of the Statutory Civil Service rules 
versus the Public Service Commission recom¬ 
mendations versus the final rules of Government 
on the subject. For according to the Statutory 
Civil Service rules India should have got by 
this time about 200 posts according to non¬ 
official calculation, and between 125 and 135 
posts even according to official calculation. Also 
according to the recommendations of the Public 
Service Commission about & of 800 Civil Service 
posts at this day, i. e., 133 posts should have 
been listed; but eventually according to the 
Government’s orders of 1893 only 86 posts were 
listed for the whole of India excepting the 
Central Provinces; and to-day we have only 93 
posts sanctioned as listed. In fact, however, 
there are only 92 Indian holders of high posts 
out of about 1,300 posts. 

32905 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service?—Yes. Even when simultaneous ex¬ 
aminations come into being, the successful Indian 
candidates should be sent to England to pass 
a probationary period there. 

32906 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers? 
—Two years. Indian law. Vernaculars, special 
subjects of administration. The probatiopary 
period should be two years. The course of study 
should consist of the following:— 1st year. The 
subjects as now prescribed for the Final examina¬ 
tion for the Indian Civil Service men minus 
Indian History plus two papers on Indian Civil 
Law. 2nd year. The study of some special sub¬ 
jects, at the choice and option of the candidate, 
such as will give him an insight into the working 
of any one of the special departments of adminis¬ 
tration to which he may be called upon in the 
ordinary course of his careeT, or as a matter of 
special duty, e.g., the System of Land Tenures, 
Survey and Settlement and Town-planning. 
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Educational Methods ; Local Government; Sani¬ 
tation ; Charities and Poor Belief,- Forest Conser¬ 
vancy ; Agriculture Cottage Industries; Co-opera¬ 
tion, etc., etc. An Indian Civil Service man being 
at the top of the service will necessarily have to 
concern himself in his time in a responsible way 
with many a special department. And in order 
that he may not remain at the mercy of his 
expert assistants he may be qualified in advance 
by study, if not by practical training, in the 
working and administration of special depart¬ 
ments for which facilities will be far more avail¬ 
able to him in England or over the continent. 
Such special training will add to his usefulness 
and prestige. 

32907 (81). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?— 
None. No. I don’t want any differentiation, 

32908 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—In 
England, in the case of all equally. [ Fide my 
reply to questions (29) and (30).] 

82909 (33) Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—No. 

32910 (34). Do you think it desirable that 
■each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ? — 
No. I do not think the training during the proba¬ 
tionary period should be left to the Provincial 
Governments. 

32911 (85). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ? 
—Addition of (a) lessons in civility and ( b ) 
oriental studies. 

32912 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to 
an adequate proficiency in the study of the 
Indian languages, and, if not, how could this 
best be remedied ?—Yes. 'they should be made 
to pass examinations. I do not think that the 
European Civilians possess as much of the 
knowledge of the Vernaculars as they should. I 
believe there are not even half a dozen Civilians 
in any of the Provinces who can read a current 
script with ease. That practically throws the 
responsibility for the disposal of all papers in the 
language of the District on the Chitnises, Chief 
Clerks or Sherishtadars, and prevents the officers 
themselves from coming to close quarters with 
details. In the Bombay Presidency the ignorance 
■of the Civilians to read the Modi script of the 
Deccan Districts has led to a gradual abolition of 
the Modi and the substitution of Balbodh, which 
is not fair to the geniusiof literary development 


of the Deccan. The whole of the old Maratha 
historical literature and the whole of the system 
of accounts from Hubli (Dharwar) to Gujarat 
is indissolubly bound up with the Modi script, 
and the people of the Maharashtra bitterly feel 
that their favourite script is being destroyed 
simply in order that the Civilians may be 
spared the trouble to master it. This state of 
things could be remedied by setting a high 
standard of proficiency for the vernaculars in 
the Departmental examination, and by organising 
a board of independent examiners. This cannot 
be regarded as unreasonably exacting when we 
consider that the administration of the Indian 
people is to be almost the whole business of a 
Civilian’s life, and that the people have a right 
to expect that the officers governing them should 
be accessible to them in thought as well as in 
person. 

32913 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
Branch ?—Compulsory examination with books. 
In my reply to question (16) I have already 
recommended the addition of Indian Civil 
Law as a subject of study for the Pinal Exam¬ 
ination. Civilians should be called upon to make 
a choice between the Executive and the Judicial 
lines of service at an early stage. I w'ould 
further recommend that before such choice is 
made, a sort of examination or test should be 
prescribed by which the High Court would be 
able to accept or reject candidates until further 
proof of an adequate knowledge of Indian Law 
and legal practice by the Civilian candidates. 
The High Court will be the proper authority to 
prescribe a course of study or apprenticeship for 
this test or examination. I don’t mean to say 
that the executive duties do not at all require a 
training of the intellect iii law. But at any 
rate judicial duties require that training of a 
higher order. As things exist at present. 
Civilians drafted to the Judicial line maybe 
able to learn the law while they are actually 
administering it; but not without material 
injury to the cause of justice, nor also without 
making themselves ridiculous at times in the 
eyes of the Bar and the people at large. As 
regards Civilians in the executive line, on 
Civilian should be appointed a District Magis¬ 
trate unless and until the High Court, after 
inspection of his judicial work, recommends such 
appointment. 

32914 (88). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial Branch?—Yes; same 
as for LL.B. Examination. For Civilians who 
elect to join the Judicial Service I for one 
would recommend an examination with book* 
in the same subjects (except Jurisprudence and 
Roman Law) as are prescribed for the 1st and 
2nd LL.B. Examinations of the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity, for instance. An examination with books 
would obviate cramming; and an average 
Civilian would, in my opinion, be able to pass 
such an examination with a study of only six to 
nine months, even concurrently with his regular 
official duties. It is not unreasonable to expect 
that a Judge should be able to know and apply 
the law at least as much as a Pleader practising 
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before “ His Worship It may not be defama¬ 
tion in law of a Judge to say that he is ignorant 
of law. But the accusation, if true in fact, 
ought certainly to render him unfit for a 
J udgeship. 

32915 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India 
for officers selected for the Judicial Branch ? 
If so, please give details?—Yes ; begin from the 
beginning; go up rapidly by leaps through all 
stages. I have no separate answer to give to 
this question (see previous answer). If he 
satisfies the test mentioned in my last answer, 
he may be appointed even an Assistant Judge 
to begin with as a special case. 

32916 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state 
the special arrangements that you recommend ?— 
No. I do not think any differentiation is 
necessary, except perhaps this that while more 
stress should be put upon the necessity of 
English Civilians being acquainted with Hindu 
and Muhammadan Law and custom, and tradi¬ 
tional Indian conveyancing, equal stress should 
be put upon Indian Civilians showing special 
acquaintance with the genius of English Judge- 
made law and principles of Equity. 

32917 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as betweeu persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please 
state your proposals ?—No. I am strongly 
opposed to any such differentiation. 

32918 (44). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades 
of the Indian Civil Service are satisfactory ? If 
not, please state your views ?—No particular 
change needed. 

32919 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted 
to future entrants?—Yes; certainly. The 
allowance ought to be abolished. It is in no way 
advantageous to India that European Civilians 
should make remittances to England. By 
keeping their children for education in England, 
they seek only a private purpose which merely 
serves to keep down the level of education in 
India, and maintains an invidious distinction 
which ought to disappear with time. If, again, 
education in England is good for the boys of 
European Civilians, it must be good also for 
the boys of Indian Civilians, who would thus be 
equally entitled to claim the allowance. In the 
interest of economy the allowance must be 
discontinued. If the living in India has become 
notoriously high or dear, it has become so equally 
for the Indian and the European. But, I don’t 
think that above a certain level of pay, any 
officer can be allowed with reason to complain 
of the high and rising prices in India. 


32920 (46). If abolition is recommended with, 
compensation in the form of increased salaries,, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of 
the Service who now draw no exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance ?—Retention not wanted 
in any form. I have already given my opinion 
against giving the allowance, and I will say I 
am opposed also to giving it in any form—either 
as allowance or increase in pay. But, if Govern¬ 
ment feel that the grant of such allowance is 
inevitable, they would at least give it also to 
those others in the same grade who do not now 
get it. Racial differentiation and injustice is 
much worse than mere spendthriftness. 

32921 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
what rates do you suggest for the various grades 
of the Service ?—Full pay, not two-thirds. I 
am opposed to any differentiation between the 
salaries drawn by members of the Indian Civil 
Service and those of the officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services, holding listed posts. If A, 
whoever he may be, is actually appointed 
permanently to do the duty of B, and also does 
it satisfactorily, there is no reason why A should 
not be allowed to draw the same salary as B. 

32922 (48). Have you any proposals to make 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to 
members of the Indian Civil Service ?—None. I 
am not in a position to make any suggestions 
in this respect. 

32923 (49). Have you any proposals to make 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to Statu¬ 
tory Civilians, and to members of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts? In.parti¬ 
cular, do you consider that separate sets of rules 
for such officers and for officers of the Indian 
Civil Service are desirable?—No separate rules, 
as. far as possible. As a matter of general 
principle, I would oppose any distinction beinor. 
made in this respect. The necessity for leave and 
the appreciation of the benefits of leave must be 
the same in. both cases. But, I would not 
seriously oppose any reasonable arrangement by 
which some slight advantage may have to be 
given to an Indian Civil Servant if that is 
necessary to enable him to go out to England. 

Written Answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

32924 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, and reproduced as 
Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or 
have you any recommendations to make for 
their alteration?—Rules unsuitable. Recruit¬ 
ment should be based on competition. The 
conditions are generally satisfactory. But in my 
opinion the Government of India should fix the 
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proportion of appointments to the Provincial 
Civil Service to be made by resorting to a 
competitive examination, and of those to be 
made without such an examination. This is a 
very important matter ; and the Government of 
India must insist that the interests of the 
educated classes and of those who begin 
their service in the ranks below the Provincial 
Service should not suffer on account of Local 
Governments reserving a large proportion of 
appointments to be made by direct recruitment 
at their pleasure. 

32925 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your Province suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—Unsuitable. 

32926 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which 
it belongs ?—No. I am not in favour of any such 
restriction. Time has come when we must 
ignore and even resent provincial distinctions, 
Nor are the best interests of the Public Service 
likely to suffer by residents of one Province 
being domiciled in another Province, and 
adopting still another Ptovince as their home. 
Far from restricting inter-provincial exchanges, 
I would even encourage them if possible. That 
would be one of the means of building up Indian 
nationality. 

82927 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object f—Yes, taking mainly education into 
account. Educational qualification indispensable. 
Confining my remarks to the Provincial Execu¬ 
tive and Judicial Services, 1 find that the pro¬ 
portions of the different communities in the 
services are approximately as follows :— 

Deputy Collectors. Mamlatdars, Sub-Judges. 


Brahmans , 

22% 

53% 

y<\% 

Other Hindus . 

42% 

42% 

61 % 

Christians . 

13% 

i % 

3i% 

Muhammadans . 

11% 

3% 

1|% 

Tarsees 

10% 

2% 

6f% 


This will show that the distribution of posfs 
is as it might be when we take into account the 
educational advancement made by the different 
communities as well as their population. I 
cannot say, however, how this proportion will 
look in view of the unseen foundations of effici¬ 
ency which do not depend on education. I can 
hardly imagine that, even apart from competi¬ 
tive examinations, Government are prepared to 
totally reject the qualification of education and 
have their services manned by the representatives 
of the different communities strictly in propor¬ 
tion to the population. If they are, then they 
had better cease to talk of efficiency. If the 
distribution of the posts in the Provincial 
Services is to be made only by political consi¬ 
derations, then 1 can have no useful suggestion 
to make. I do not ignore the fact that there 
is likely to be jealousy among the different 
communities as regards the prizes in the service. 
But, reserving to themselves a small definite 
number of posts for an arbitrary distribution of 


patronage, Government can, I think, put recruit¬ 
ment to the Provincial Service on a broad basis 
of efficiency combined with justice. I do not 
quite see how the supposed or real claims of the 
different communities for an‘equal' share of 
posts in service can be satisfied unless Govern¬ 
ment are prepared to be gradually driven on 
to the absurd position that the admission to 
Schools, Colleges and University Examinations 
should also be restricted to numbers, representing 
strictly the numerical proportions of the 
different communities. 

32928 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service t 
If not, please state your objections, and what 
other arrangements you recommend ? Yes. I 
may state generally that in the case of persons 
who enter the Provincial Service, through the 
grades of the Subordinate Services, the training 
is very satisfactory. In the first place all the 
Sub-Judges have passed either the University 
or the High Court Law examination, and have 
also practised as Pleaders or held qualifying 
posts for over three years. As for the Mamlat¬ 
dars, a considerable proportion of them are 
Graduates, have passed the Departmental 
Examinations, and also undergone a training in 
active service for at least 10 years before being 
promoted to the Mamlatdars' posts. As for the 
non-graduate Mamlatdars, they seldom become 
Mamlatdars before they have put in service for 
at least 15 to 20 years, half of which period, 
again, has generally elapsed after their passing 
the Departmental Examinations. It must 
further be remembered that these men do not 
come up as a matter of course, but have been 
subjected to a method of rigorous selection 
before being allowed to appear for the Higher 
Departmental Examination. The only case that 
remains is of persons who are appointed Deputy 
Collectors or Mamlatdars by direct recruitment. 
In their case the test of the Departmental 
Examinations is of course enforced. But they 
have no previous training and they evidently 
qualify themselves at the expense of the State 
and of the cause of efficiency. 

32929 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if 
so, in what direction ?—Yes. I want separation. 

I want a total separation of the judicial and 
executive functions even in the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

32930 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ? ” 
If not, what would you suggest?—Yes. I do not 
think that any change is required in the- 
designation of the Provincial Civil Service. 
In contradistinction to the Indian Civil Service, 
the Provincial Civil Service marks a necessary 
stage and its designation is in keeping with its 
purpose. If any one wants a change just for a 
fancy, then I would suggest that the designation 
of the Indian Civil Service itself be changed to 
the “Imperial” as opposed to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 
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32931 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—Yes ; 
generally. I have no suggestions to make. 

32982 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—Yes; generally. 
I don’t think that the existing rates of pay are 
unsuitable; provided that a proportion of the 
posts in the Imperial Service are reserved for 
the Provincial Civil Service men and their 
promotion to them is made dependent only on 
merit and ability and is not interfered with on 
the grounds of caste, creed and politics. 

32933 (61). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
-the various appointments ?—Equality of pay 
with Indian Civil Service men. In this connec¬ 
tion I solicit a reference to my answer to 
question (47). 

32931 (62). Have you any proposals to make 
with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do you 
regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian Services as 
suitable ?—None. I have no suggestions to 
make. Even here I am opposed to all differentia¬ 
tion as between Europeans and Indians. 

32935 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, please state what alternative organisation 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to 

J ou to be suitable.— The organisation of the 
’ rovincial Service :— l . In my opinion all the 
posts in the Civil Service, carrying a salary of 
Its 150 and upwards, excepting posts reserved for 
Indian Civil Service men, should be included in 
the Provincial Service. 2. Different groups should 
be formed out of these posts under three 
heads, (i) Judicial, (ii) Executive, (iii) Technical. 
3. Recruitment to each of these groups should be 
'made by the following methods :—-(i) A com¬ 
petitive annual examination in appropriate sub¬ 
jects in the case of 60 per cent, of the total 
recruitment in any one year, (a) In the case of 
the Judicial Provincial Service group the LL. B. 
or the High Court Pleaders’ Examination is 
already available as such an examination. ( b ) In 
the case of the Executive group, only Graduates 
of the Bombay University should be allowed to 
enter the Provincial Service, and in that case the 


University examination for that degree will serve 
as the competitive examination required, (e) In 
the case of the Technical Provincial Service group, 
rules should be framed for holding annual exa¬ 
minations so as to secure in the successful candi¬ 
date an adequate technical knowledge of the 
special subjects which form the subject-matter of 
the administration, (ii) recruitment to the extent 
of 30 per cent, should be made from men already 
in the Subordinate Service. A departmental ex¬ 
amination should be held each year and members 
of the Subordinate Service, who may be drawing 
a salary of Rs. 60 or upwards, and who may have 
besides served at least five years in the depart¬ 
ment, should be allowed to appear for such 
examination. Successful candidates should be 
registered in order of merit and they should be 
promoted to the Provincial- Service according to 
their rank, (iii) Recruitment to the extent of 10 
per cent, should be made each year by direct 
nominatioiifrom men outside the Service. But 
even in this case a high educational test should be 
fixed as a sine qud non for enlistment, (iv) Once 
the recruit is enlisted in the service, his promo¬ 
tion should be a matter entirely depending upon 
his seniority combined with efficiency, (v) If a 
member of the Service is efficiently discharging 
his duties, then he should be regarded as entitled 
to rise to the highest post by gradation or even 
by special nomination. The competitive exami¬ 
nation instituted in 1864 for part recruitment to 
the Provincial Service has already been abolished.. 
It was a ridiculously easy examination, and the 
public were dissatisfied with it. It was, after¬ 
wards, substituted by a more difficult examination 
but with an unsuitable syllabus. That examina¬ 
tion too has now been abolished. I would gladly 
note, however, that most of the Hindu recruits 
recently selected by the Bombay Government for 
nomination to the Provincial Service possess a 
high educational qualification. Education, how¬ 
ever, seems to have been regarded as of very little 
moment in the case of other recruits. As regards 
recruitment to the Provincial Judicial Service, I 
have a special suggestion to make. At present the 
LL.B.’s and High Court Pleaders are taken upon 
the register according to their seniority of time in 
passing the examination. That gives the man 
who took the last rank in the examination inr 
one year, a greater claim to be appointed a. 
Sub-Judge than even he that stands first-class- 
first in the examination next year. This- 
method does not obviously secure the best men 
for the Judicial Service. A rule should, there¬ 
fore, be made that every year 125 per cent, or 
any other suitable proportion of the number to- 
be annually recruited to the Judicial line, should 
be taken in order of merit from the list pf 
successful candidates at the LL.B. and the High 
Court Pleaders’ Examinations each year. And 
applicants out of these should be registered as- 
candidates for service after they pass their 
Vernacular examination and produce their 
certificates of three years’ legal practice, or of' 
holding any of the “ qualifying posts.” 


Mr. Narsinh Chintaman Kelkab. called and examined. 


82936. (Chairman.) You are Vice-President 
of the Poona City Municipality ?—I am. : 

32937. Have you occupied any other public 
‘positions in Bombay ?—Yea. 

’ 32938. Will you tell us what your caste is? 
-—I am a Brahman. 


82939. You consider that under the existing- 
arrangements the Indian Civil Service gets an 
efficient class of officers ?—Yes, generally an 
efficient class of officers. 


H 495—100 
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32940. In your opinion, however, these 
arrangements operate unfairly against Indians ?— 
Yes. 

82941. You discuss various methods of recruit¬ 
ment and come to the conclusion that the 
best solution for Indians will be found in the 
introduction of simultaneous examinations ?— 
Yes. 

32942. I take it you are anxious to see 
a European element maintained in the adminis¬ 
tration ?—Y es. 

82943. What reasons have you for feeling 
certain that a European element will be main¬ 
tained under a system of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions ?—For a very great number of years Indians 
could not come in in largo numbers, and, there¬ 
fore, tho European element will be there all the 
same. 

32944. Why do you say for a great number 
of years ?—The examination, even if instituted 
in India, would not be an easy one. 

32945. It would be the same as the English 
one, of course ?—Identical, but I think only 
high class graduates from our Universities could 
compete thereat. 

82946. Do not you think that in the course 
of a few years those first-class graduates would 
have attained a sufficient educational standard 
to enable them to compete successfully?—Yes; 
they might fairly well compete, but it does not 
necessarily follow that they will out-number the 
European element. Thero is nothing to show 
that the European element will decrease in 
quality. 

82947. You suggest that the age-lirnit for 
the examination should be a year older for the 
Indians than for the Europeans ?—Yes. 

32948. So that, to that extent, you modify the 
principle of complete equality of opportunity ? 
—•Without that there is no equality, and 
equality could only he maintained if the Indians 
are given one year more. I do not want 
any special privileges in respect of studies 
or in other things, or marks or standard for 
passing. But, considering the fact that we have 
to study things in a foreign language, one year 
more given to us would not be too much; in 
fact it would be just the thing that is wanted 
to equalise the conditions. I want equality of 
conditions, not any special advantage. 

82949. It is somewhat of an encroachment 
on the main principle which underlies the 
demand for simultaneous examinations, the 
principle that there should be complete equality 
as between the European and the Indian in 
entering the Civil Service ?—So long as the 
examination is held in England there is no 
principle of equality in operation, but if simul¬ 
taneous examinations are held in India I would 
not press for any extension of age. 

82950. You would modify your proposal for 
an additional year for Indians ?—I advert only 
to the fact, that the examination is held in 
England. I do not advert to any examination 
being held in India when I speak of the one 
year more. 

32951. It is only in the event of the present 
system being maintained ?—Yes. 

32952. Whilst you are opposed in principle 
to the fixing of a minimum proportion, you say 
that, as a matter of practical politics, you are 


prepared to have 50 per cent, reserved for 
Europeans ?—Yes, as a matter of practioal 
politics, as a compromise. 

32958. You would not accept anything in the 
nature of a statutory declaration ?—No. 

82954. But, on the other hand, you would 
insist on a statutory guarantee that the remain¬ 
ing 50 per cent., or 67 per cent,, I think, on 
your estimate for the Judicial Branch, should be 
filled by Indians ?—The reason for this I have 
given further on. Our experience has been all 
along that although on principle we may be 
allowed a certain number of posts, as a matter of 
fact we never get them. Therefore, if anyone 
wants the benefit of a statutory guarantee, it is 
the Indian people not the British people; because 
even apart from a guarantee they get what they 
want. It is we who do not get what we want, 
and therefore, 1 would insist on a statutory 
guarantee. Supposing, it was only declared in 
principle that about 50 per cent, should bo given 
to Indians, that would remain only on paper if 
there is no guarantee for it. ' 

32955. You want to see a system introduced 
by which Indians will actually obtain a certain 
number of vacancies ?—We must be assured 
that Indians will be admitted up to a certain 
number. 

32956. You suggest in your answer to ques¬ 
tion (10) that the claims of the backward classes 
should be to a moderate extent recognized ?— 
Yes. 

32957, And that a small reserve should be 
set aside for appointments to be given to these 
communities ?—Just a small margin, say 10 per 
cent, all round. 

82958. I understand by your scheme that 
that would be in the direction of an extension of 
the listed posts system ?—Not only that. If 
any direct recruitment is to be made. Govern¬ 
ment may reserve to themselves about 10 per 
cent, of posts as a margin for adjustment of 
other claims besides those of education. I am 
prepared to grant that Government may keep in 
their hands a small margin for adjustment and 
for arbitrary patronage, on the ground of 
expediency and all those things; but the other 
percentage of posts they must leave open to 
competition on a fair basis of equality. 

32959. You suggest that, if you could not get 
a simultaneous examination, you might accept 
something in the form of an examination supple¬ 
mentary to the examination in ' England ?—I 
have not said that I will accept it as an 
alternative. 

82960. You have put forward the idea as an 
alternative ?—I have only exhaustively considered 
all possible alternatives and I only mention one 
which I have considered. 

32961. I will ask you to give one or two 
answers in regard to this alternative which you 
do not recommend but which you do mention 
in your written answers. The examination you 
describe is an examination supplementary to the 
simultaneous examination ?—Yes. That pre¬ 
supposes a fixed proportion only to be allotted 
to Natives, and the examination to be held as a 
supplementary examination to the Civil Service 
examination in order that this particular number 
of posts should be filled in India, But, of course^ 
that will never be satisfactory and I can never 
aooept that. 
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32962. But you have mentioned it here ?— 
Yes. 

32963, I am going to ask you to elaborate 
what you had in mind when you mentioned it. 
Will that examination be for the whole of India 
or for certain Provinces ?—For all the Provinces. 

32964. Will there be any nomination ?—No. 

32965. It would be an open examination ? 
—Yes. 

32966. To fill vacancies up to 50 per cent. ? 
—Yes. 

32967. Would that examination be approxi¬ 
mate in standard to the one in England ?—It 
would be an identical examination. But I do not 
accept it as an alternative. 

32968. You do not accept it as an alterna¬ 
tive But you do mention it in your written 
answers ?—Yes, but I simply exhaustively 
enumerate all possible alternatives,keeping myself 
free to select only one of them. 

32969. You approve of the Judiciary being 
recruited in part from the Executive line ?—Yes, 
the Indian Civil Service people. 

82976. Would you like to see recruitment to 
the Judiciary made from three sources, the 
Indian Civil Service, the Bar, and the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—Yes. 

32971. You would like to see the classical 
languages of this country brought up to the 
same level as Latin and Greek in the matter of 
marks ?—Yes. 

32972. Are there any other suggestions which 
you would make in regard to the marking of the 
examination subjects ?—I have no other sugges¬ 
tion to make. 

32978. {Mr. Sly.) What about Indian His¬ 
tory ? —I indeed want that to be included as a 
subject, but I would not necessarily say any¬ 
thing about marking. 

32974, {Chairman.) You would like to see 
the civilian elect for the Judicial Branch at an 
early date after the examination ?—Yes, two or 
three years after he entered Service. 

32975. You would like him to have two or 
three years’ Executive experience first and then 
to go into the Judicial Branch, and carry out 
the scheme of training and probation which you 
suggest ?—Yes. 

32976. You are not in favour of sending 
such civilians to England for study-leave, because 
you think they can learn all that is necessary in 
this country in the Judicial line?-—I do not 
think that is necessary, especially because I 
suggest a regular examination for them. 

82977. You would like to see an open compe¬ 
titive examination for the Provincial Civil Service 
for all India ?— Not for all India. Residents 
from other Provinces may be admitted. There 
need be no restriction that a man only belong¬ 
ing to a particular Province will be taken into the 
Service. 

32978. So that you would open this competi¬ 
tion to those who resided outside the Province 
in which the examination was held ?—Yes. 

32979. It would be an open competition to all 
India ?—It will be an examination for the 
Province, but it will not be restricted to the 
residents of that Province. It will not be an 


examination for all the Provinces for admis¬ 
sion to the Service of all the Provinces. The 
successful candidates will not be appointed to 
the Provincial Civil Service in the different 
Provinces. 

32980. But, those who will enter for that 
examination and who may ultimately become 
members of the Bombay Provincial Civil Service 
may be drawn from any part of India ?—Yes. 
Por instance I would not be sorry if a Madrasi 
came out successful at the Bombay examination. 
I am not suggesting a separate special examina¬ 
tion for the Provincial Civil Service. I mean, of 
course, University examinations really should be 
regarded as competitive examinations in them¬ 
selves. Therefore, even as things stand at 
present, a Madrasi can come and take his B.A. 
or LL.B. degree here. 

32981. But he may also pass in his own 
Province ?— A Madrasi is not prohibited from 
passing his B A. here if he comes and keeps his 
term and appears at the examination at the 
Bombay University. 

32982. Do you think that to have in each 
Provincial Civil Service a large preponderance 
of people who reside outside the actual Province 
concerned would conduce to efficient adminis¬ 
tration —? I do not think it is likely that a large 
number from other Provinces will come, but there 
should be no restriction of that kind. That is all. 

32988, But, there is no guarantee against a 
very large invasion of them ?—I do not mind 
even if there is an invasion. I want to see all 
India one Province. 

32984. I will put to you a concrete illustra¬ 
tion. You would not mind seeing the Bombay 
Provincial Civil Service mainly staffed by people 
from Madras ?—If it is possible or probable. 

32985. And you think that would conduce 
to satisfactory administration in Bombay?— 
Certainly. Take the Public Works Department. 
There are a number of Mysoreans who are in 
charge of our districts as District Engineers and 
we do not say there is anything wrong about 
their holding those posts, as they are quite as 
good men as any of us there. We are very 
friendly. Our customs and their customs do not 
materially differ. In fact we regard them as an 
additional asset to our Province. In the same 
way I believe the other Province would accept 
it as a return compliment if I were to take up 
service in the M adras Presidency. 

829 86. Are there not many young men now 
who rightly look to the Provincial Civil Service 
for a career and would it not be rather a dis¬ 
couragement to them to feel that they would 
have to compete with men from all parts of 
India ?—My point is that if we do not have tha t 
restriction, it does not necessarily follow that the 
Service would be filled by foreigners. That will 
be regulated in its own way as it is at present. 
There are other things which regulate the influx 
of other Province people into the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. The only thing I want is the removal 
of the restriction. I do not think that a restric¬ 
tion should be put on, as there is no such restric¬ 
tion now. 

32987. I can see some very serious dis¬ 
advantages in this and I should like to hear from 
you what the advantages are ?—The main advant¬ 
age is that we want to create a nationality in. 
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India, and as a means towards that creation of a 
nationality we should certainly welcome other 
Provincial people to come and reside amongst 
us. That is a distinct advantage and a great 
political advantage. 

32988. In your answer to question (26) you 
say you are not satisfied with the system by which 
inferior posts are merged into the Provincial Civil 
.Service, and you add that the object of listingposts 
is not to degrade them but to exalt them. There¬ 
fore, you would bring out these posts which have 
been merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
Yes, I do not want to see them merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service. I want them to form 
part and parcel of the higher service so that the 
men of the lower service might enter through 
that door and rise in the higher service. 

32989. They would come into the category 
of the listed posts?—Yes. 

32990. The officers appointed to listed posts 
are to receive the same pay as corresponding 
officers in the Indian Civil Service ?—Certainly. 
There is at present a sort of stigma attaching to 
the reservation of listed posts. 

82991. You would like to see all the distinc¬ 
tions removed and to have all the posts merged 
into the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

82992. Made part and parcel of the higher 
service ?—Yes. 

32998. So that the existing listed posts and 
all the other posts now merged in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service would be added to the Indian 
Civil Service?'—Yes. 

32994. {Sir Murray Ilammick.) “With regard 
to these merged posts, you probably do not under¬ 
stand why these junior posts were merged into 
the Provincial Civil Service. The Civil Service 
has a number of superior posts, and in order to 
recruit for these superior posts a certain 
percentage of inferior posts are set apart and are 
really training posts for the superior posts, and 
these inferior posts which were transferred to 
the Provincial Civil Service really had no identity 
except as training posts for the superior posts. 
Therefore when they were merged into the 
Provincial Civil Service there was no object in 
keeping them as Assistant Collectors’ posts 
because they would not be held by Assistant 
Collectors but by Deputy Collectors, and accord¬ 
ingly they were merged in the Deputy 
Collectors’ posts. Perhaps you have not studied 
that question ?—My impression is that these 
listed posts were given as a concession when the 
Statutory Civil Service was abolished. 

32995. When a certain number of superior 
posts were handed over to the Provincial Civil 
Service as listed posts, in order to train for those 
posts it was necessary to have a percentage of 
inferior posts, and naturally, as you had taken 
the superior posts and given them to the 
Provincial Civil Service, you had to hand over a 
certain number of inferior posts to that Service 
in order to be a training ground for the superior 
posts; but there was no object in calling them 
Assistant Collectors’ posts any more because 
they were not to be held by Assistant Collectors 
but by Deputy Collectors ?—It may be so. 

32996. I should like just to get a clear idea 
of your figures. In answer to question (28) you 
say that in 1894 the total number of covenanted 
civilians in Bombay was 318. Where did you 
get that figure from, or is it a misprint?—I 
believe the number Was 118. 


32997. I have here the letter of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on this matter, which shows that 
the strength of Indian civilians and Military 
Officers sanctioned in 1893 in Bombay was 148. 
The actual Civil List, which I have here for 
1894, shows that there were 155 civilians in 
Bombay on the 1st January 1894. It appears 
quite clear from the figures I have here, which 
are issued by the Government of India and 
therefore certain to be quite right, that the 
strength of the Indian civilians sanctioned in 

1893 for Bombay was 148. The strength of 
Indian civilians proposed by the Government of 
India at that time was 162 for Bombay. So 
that they proposed an increase of 14 civilians in 
1898. Your figures seem to be quite wrong 
unless there is a misprint ?—I must have taken 
it from some authoritative document, but I 
cannot say what it was now. 

32998. But you would admit that if the 
Bombay Civil List, which I have here for 1894, 
shows 155 civilians on the first of Jannary of 
that year, your statement that in 1894 the total 
number of covenanted servants was 118 is 
obviously quite wrong ? I have also a table 
here issued by the Government of India which 
shows that the strength of the Indian civilian 
sanctioned for 1893 was 148 and that the 
Government of India proposed a strength of 162 
after an examination of the wants of the various 
services throughout the Empire. That was an 
increase of 14 posts, and you speak of an increase 
of no less than 61 posts between 1894 and 1912, I 
think you are hopelessly wrong in your figures 
in connection with this matter ?—I might have 
to look that up as I have not got the authority 
with me just now. 

32999. Do you know what your authority 
was for saying that the total number of 
covenanted civilians in Bombay was 118 in 

1894 ?—It may be a misprint or a mistake or it 
may be right; I cannot say one way or the 
other. 

33000. With regard to the questions the 
President asked you about the recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil Service. I understood you to 
say that you would take the lists of the 
University examinations and take the top men 
from those lists and admit them into the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

33001. At the same time you said you would, 
not mind having people from other ^residencies 
coming in here, that you wish to throw open the 
Provincial Civil Service to all India in order to 
make it a national institution ?—Yes. 

33002. But if you are going to keep your 
list to the Bombay University you are stopping 
with one hand what you are going to give away 
with the other. How can you expect a Madras 
man ever to take his degree in Bombay ? The: 
Madras man wants to get into the Provincial 
Civil Service in Madras and therefore obviously 
will always take his degree in Madras, which is 
considered a qualification for the Provincial 
Civil Service of Madras. He will not come to.: 
Bombay. Therefore it is absurd, surely, to say 
that you are opening the Service to all India 
when you are making your examination one 
which is restricted to the University of 
Bombay ?—May I enquire what the object of 
the printed question is ? I answered the 
particular question and my meaning was that. 
I did not want any restrictions to be put on at 
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all. 1 understood the interrogatory to ask 
whether it was necessary to put any restriction 
on or not. 

83003. You answered that question by 
saying : “ Far from restricting inter-Provincial 

exchanges I would even encourage them if 
possible. That would be one of the means of 
building up Indian nationality/’ Is not your 
means of building up Indian nationality by 
restricting the competition for the Provincial 
Civil Service to the degrees held from a Bombay 
University rather a feeble way of introducing 
Indian nationality into the Provincial Civil 
Service of Bombay ?—I do not look upon it as a 
positive means or a very large means of 
introducing other nationalities into my own 
Province. My only object is this. I was under 
the impression that the Commissioners wanted 
to know whether it was advisable to have any 
restriction upon that examination as to the 
residence, and I said that no restriction was 
necessary, that the examination may be open to 
any people from any Presidencies. But, of course, 
I knew that the influx into one Province from 
another Province is regulated not by means of 
opening such an examination to others but by 
other causes. I only say that they need not be 
prohibited. 

83004. When you say you would not restrict 
the examination to the Province and then say 
that your method of recruitment is to be through 
the Bombay University degree, surely you are 
restricting it by doing that very thing. First of 
all, for instance, is a Punjab man ever likely to 
come into the Provincial Civil Service of Bombay 
when you make it a condition that he shall have 
taken a Bombay degree ?—My primary object 
is to secure a University degree as a test. My 
principal object is not to open the door for 
foreigners, though incidentally it may be so. 
I only suggest that no restriction need be put, 
that is all. 

83005. You say here that you wish for a 
national feeling, but yon take a very good means 
to prevent it by making it a condition that the 
man is to be recruited at the local University ?— 
May I be given some information as to the 
object of the Commission in putting that printed 
question ? If I know the object I might be able 
to answer it. 

33006. The question is No. (53) : “ Do you 
consider that recruitment for the Provincial Civil 
Service should ordinarily be restricted to 
residents of the Province to which it belongs,’' 
and you say, no, it ought not; but your scheme 
for recruitment is one which will distinctly 
limit it to the Province?—Perhaps we do not 
understand one auother. May I know what is 
the object of the printed question ? 

33007. {Chairman.) It means what it says, 
and I do not think we can put it any clearer than 
that ?—Then I do cot understand it. 

33008. (Sir Murray Eammick.) It means: 
Do you wish to restrict the Bombay Provincial 
Civil Service to Natives of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency ?—Then I say, no. 

33009. But then you go on to propose a 
system under which you practically do ?—I put 
forward an argument in support of the reply, 
that is all. 

83010. But your own system is against this 
very opening of the door: it is a system which 
will close the door to everybody except a 
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Bombay man ?—My primary object is to secure 
an educational test, and I only mention that; 
my primary object is not to open the door to 
foreigners. But, there is also a small incidental 
political advantage arising out of not keeping the 
door shut. My object is to secure the B.A. to 
LL.B. examination as a means of entry into the 
Provincial Civil Service, and then the question 
arises as to whether the opening should be 
restricted to the natives of the Province, and I 
say, no. 

33011. But you told the Chairman you would 
be quite glad to see this Province held by 
foreigners in the Provincial Civil Service. But 
your system of entrance into the Provincial Civil 
Service in Bombay is so carefully arranged that 
nobody will ever get into it except a Native of 
Bombay ?—I do nqt want to go out of my way 
and invite other people outside the Province to 
come and take up the Provincial Civil Service 
posts; but I do not want to shut the door against 
them if they will come; that is all. 

33012. (Mr. Madge) In answer to question 
(1) you say India perhaps does not get Englishmen 
of first class education. Do you think that is 
the case only just now or has it always been 
so ?—I have only heard it said ; it is said that, 
now-a-days first class Englishmen of good family 
do not come out to India. I attach no import¬ 
ance to it, because in most cases the claims of 
aristocracy are only imaginary ; I do not believe 
in those claims. 

33013. But you say that the Civil Service in 
India on its part can never have anything 
sufficiently attractive to offer to first class men. 
You do not think the spirit of adventure that 
leads the Englishman to the North and South 
Poles, for instance, attracts them to this country 
and other foreign countries ?—That may attract 
them to the Service. I do not object to it. 

33014. If that be true it rather militates 
against your opinion that the Civil Service in 
India, on its part, can never have anything 
sufficiently attractive to offer. Do you think 
that the best class of Englishmen are never 
attracted to this country ?—I did not say that. 
I say you do not, as a rule or necessarily get 
the first class men. Sometimes, you may and 
sometimes you may not; and sometimes you may 
not because the Civil Service has not sufficiently 
attractive prizes to offer to them. 

33015. In answer to question (3) you say 
that Indian parents have to make up their minds 
as to sending their boys to England for the 
Indian Civil Service at an early age. Do you 
think that into that feeling there enters any 
kind of fear regarding the probable consequence 
of young people going to England and their 
possible alienation from their own people ?—It is 
not exactly alienation from their own people, I 
have stated the grounds ; there is, e.g. religion, 
age, fear of temptations, religious prejudice, caste, 
and all sorts of reasons. 

33016. Is there no fear of alienation from 
their own people ?—Alienation temporarily there 
must be, but there is not much in it. I do not 
fear alienation. 

33017. Do you think that if they go to 
England early and are affected by the social 
conditions there, when they come back they will 
have the same kind of sympathy for their 
people ?— I do not think we are afraid of their 
being denationalised. 
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33018. You have given us some very frank 
statements about your feelings with regard to 
the Provinces. You want India to be one 
Province, as it were, with a feeling of nationality, 
but do not you think that facts rather react the 
other way ? This country is full of different 
castes and of races, of which each has been called 
a nation in itself, and the differences between 
which have hardly been touched yet by foreign 
civilisation. Do not you think that this feeling 
about groping after nationality rests entirely on 
the surface and does not touch the fundamental 
facts of Indian life ?—It goes even deeper now, 
I think, than the surface. If that sort of feeling 
of nationality was not genuine, I would not have 
said what I said in answer to that question. 

38019. I quite believe that you meant what 
you said, but I just want you to think of the 
thing as it affects other people ?—-We are discuss¬ 
ing a very small matter, namely, the entrance to 
the Provincial Civil Service, and how should I 
expect that that would affect the whole question 
of Indian nationality ? But it must produce a 
certain result in its own way and there could be 
nothing against it. I do not think anything can 
be said against my contention that to that extent, 
a small extent, it must have its own result in 
producing a common feeling of Indian nationality. 

33020. Do you think that the feeling has 
gone much deeper now ?—Yes, and it is going 
much deeper. 

33021. Reconciling all distinctions all over 
the country ?—Yes. 

33022. I think I understood what you said 
about the admission of people of other Provinces 
to your own, but I believe there are two irre¬ 
concilable points in your statement. The reason 
why you want an examination in each Province 
is that it should be based upon the needs of that 
Province ?—Yes. 

33023. You would open it out to foreigners 
because you want to have no restrictions ; but, if 
each Province based its examinations upon its 
own peculiar needs, it strikes me there would 
be something irreconcilable about your plans ?—• 
There are no needs which cannot be satisfied by 
the citizens of one Province being taken into 
another. Take the Bombay Public Works De¬ 
partment. There are about four or five hoads of 
District Public Works Department who do not 
belong to this Province; and yet they do the 
thing as well as any men of our Province can do. 
We did not think they were foreigners in our 
Province. 

. 33024. In the Public Works, the Survey, 
the Forest, and other purely professional depart¬ 
ments, they do not enter into the very life of the 
people as do the administrative officers ?—They 
do ; they live amongst us and mix with us and 
form part of us. 

33025. Do you think their professional 
services affect the vital interests of people in any 
degree? Y es, so far as their work may serve 
the people. 

330-6. Do you think that much the same 
class of people go home for the Civil Service 
examination from India as that which enters for 
the 1 roviticial Civil Service ? It is generally 
the same class but with different means and with 
different other facilities. Men entering the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service are generally ot a lower level. 
The Provincial Civil Service is a lower service 
and we could not expect men of higher calibre to 


enter that service. The men who go in for the 
Indian Civil Service are men of a higher 
calibre. 

33027. Do you mean that the men who 
enter the Provincial Civil Service occupy a lower 
level on other grounds than purely the one of 
finance ?—There are various considerations. A 
man may pass a B.A. degree and then just within 
the next year or two he could uot find the means 
of going to England and he may be prevented from 
joining the Indian Civil Service and may have 
to be content with joining the Provincial Civil 
Service. But supposing, he were lucky enough 
to find a patron soon, then he would certainly go 
to England and pass the Indian Civil Service 
examination. 

33028. That is purely a financial considera¬ 
tion and nothing else ?—Supposing there is a 
man who passes only Third Class in the B.A. 
examination. If he were to get Rs. 10,000 as a 
donation to go to England he would think twice 
before he should spend the money in that way. 
There must be a combination of intellectual 
capacity and financial means. The man in whose 
case there is that combination, at the psycho¬ 
logical moment, goes to England. The man who 
has not that combination has to eontent himself 
with entering the Provincial Civil Service. 

33029. (Mr. Fisher.) I notice that in your 
answer to question (7) you approve of the Poona 
Engineering College and you think that men who 
have passed through that College and become 
Civil Engineers rank equally well with engineers 
recruited at Cooper’s Hill ?—Government them¬ 
selves admit it. 

33030. And that there is no occasion for 
complaint or heart-burning in that direction ?—I 
do not think there is. 

33031. It is thoroughly satisfactory?—Yes, 
it is thoroughly satisfactory. 

33032. Is not that a case of separate 
examination proving satisfactory ?— How is that 
a separate examination ? 

33033 You have a series of tests at Poona 
and a series of tests in England; the mere fact 
that you have got men satisfying those tests one 
set in England and another set in India does 
not prevent the Englishman and the Indian from 
being treated on an equality and being 
equally efficient ? - I am not speaking of .the 
heart-burning as between Europeans and Indians, 
but as between men belonging to the different 
Provinces. I can specify instances in which I 
say that men from different Provinces come 
together, study together, and pass together, and 
are in the service together, without there being 
heart-burning. A Madrasi may be a District 
Engineer in Bombay without creating any 
heart-burning, and vice vend. 

83034. Tou say that a man who has passed 
through the Engineering College at Poona is 
entitled to equal rank, precedence, and promotion 
with engineers recruited at the Cooper’s Hill 
College ?—I have taken that fact as it exists. 
I admit that if I were asked whether there 
should be one examination only or a simultaneous 
examination I should say differently. I have 
referred to that only incidentally, 

33035. Do you think it is really necessary to 
assume, as you do on the same page, that a 
separate examination presupposes a different 
standard of intellect or oojective usef ulness ?— 
It may not be necessary, but on the whole, it 
may come to the same thing. 
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89036. I observe that you criticise with 
considerable force the curriculum of the present 
open competitive examination ; you think that 
it is very unfair to Indians and you propose 
what is substantially a very considerable alter¬ 
nation in the curriculum. You propose to re-allot. 
the marks for the Oriental subjects, and I take 
it you would feel that the Indian boy stood on 
an equality with the English boy if the Indian 
boy should get as many marks for Oriental 
subjects as the English boy got for classical 
subjects ?—Yes. 

33037. But supposing, that these arrange¬ 
ments were really carried out, would not you have 
again what is in effect a separate examination, the 
Indian boy mainly examined on Oriental subjects 
and the English boy mainly examined on Western 
subjects ? —The modification of the marks to 
that extent, raising it from 800 to 1000, or 
adding or takiug away any subjects, does not 
make it a separate examination. You may as 
well say that the existence of so many different 
subjects makes each a separate examination. 

33038, It does in some cases. I have had 
great experience of examining, and if you have a 
very large number of options you very often get 
what is in effect a separate examination although 
it is nominally the same examination. You get 
one man taking one set of papers and another man 
taking another set of papers ; you get a different 
set of examiners and two different standards; and 
it is very unsatisfactory to work and extremely 
difficult. The more you multiply the options 
the more difficult it is to get a single standard ? 
—You seem to assume there can be no possible 
common basis for Indian boys and English boys. 
If you assume that we may have to work up in a 
different way. If we assume, that there is to be a 
common examination, whether in England or in 
India, for English boys and Indian boys, then I 
say the increasing of marks for some subjects or 
the addition or subtraction of some subjects does 
not make it a separate examination. 

33039. All I wish to ask you is whether if 
your scheme of re-allotment is carried out you 
will not be at any rate advancing in the direction 
of what is practically a separate examination. I 
will not say you will have a complete separate 
examination, because there would be some 
subjects taken up in common ?—I may refer to 
the fact that the revision of marks has already 
taken place once, and if that did not make the 
present examination a separate examination, of 
course the revision which I contemplate could 
not make it so any more. 

83040. I understand you to say that the 
revision which has taken place recently was in 
the direction of making the examination more 
favourable to English boys and less favourable 
to Indian boys ?—Yes, Supposing, it amounts 
to a different examination 1 do not really care, 
if there are simultaneous examinations then 
according to your way of thinking there may be 
four examinations, tvvo separate exatni atiobs in 
London and two separate examinations in India, 
but,that does not matter much All I want is 
the same syllabus aud the same identical ex uini- 
tion in England and in India. It may amount 
to four or eight different examinations according 
as you may look upon it. 

33041. {Air. Macdonald.) In answer to 
question (4), with reference to the combined 
examination, what do you mean exactly by 


“ Culonial ” there when you say : “ I do not 
think there is much that is common between the 
details of the Colonial and the Indian administra¬ 
tions ? ” —Supposing, the object of putting all 
the examinations together, the Colonial, the 
Home, and the Indian Services, is that different 
people who wish to enter the different examina¬ 
tions in different countries may be asked to study 
something in common, then I say we need not 
have that examination thrown open to them all. 

33042. In your answer to question (4) you 
are criticising the existing state of things in 
which the Home and Colonial Civil Servants are 
subjected to the same examination ? You use 
the word “ Colonial ” aud then you go on to 
refer to the Colonies that do not open their door 
to Indian people. Are you uuder the impression 
that this combined examination is an examina¬ 
tion for service in our Colonies ?—L am ; I may 
be wrong. 

33043. I think you are wrong, and it is 
rather an important point ?—I tried to get the 
Civil Service Rules, but I could not find in the 
Rules whether it was open to the Colonies also, 
and I accept your statement. 

33044. To that extent your answer would 
be modified?—Yes. 

33045. In answer to question (14) you say 
you think the present age that civilians coma out 
at is an age at which the average man must 
enter upon a career and begin to earn ?—Yes. 

33046. The difficulty that is in my mind is 
that when an Englishman comes out here at this 
late age and joins the Indian Civil Service, it is 
not as though he were going into a career at home 
for which he has been trained, but he comes out 
here into a new climate, new conditions, meeting 
new people, and when ntminally he begins 
to earn he is really only beginning to be 
trained ?— He is learning at the expense of the 
State. 

33047. What is your opiuion from that point 
of view of the age ? Would it not be better if 
you coaid bring men out a little bit earlier when 
they are more plastic ?—The difficulty is to 
find out how that could be done. 

33048. You would require to have your 
examinations at an earlier period aud your 
probation differently arranged ?—-You would 
spend the years of probation in India instead of 
in England perhaps ? 

33049. Partly. And you would lower the 
standard of age and bring it down for English¬ 
men in England. That would require to be 
done ?—I would not object to that, 

38050. Still, carrying out that idea, do yon 
think from your knowledge of the Indian 
student that it really would be fairer to him to 
give him an examination before he has to go to 
England, to make him take his open competition 
with the scholastic attainments which he can get 
here before he goes to England, rather than to 
make him pass an examination which is designed 
for Oxford or Cambridge, as he now has to do — 
You are speaking of things that would come into 
existence after the simultaneous examination ? 

33054. No. You are criticising the syllabus 
generally on two or three questions, and your 
case is that this is a syllabus designed for young 
men who are trained in England and who have 
completed their education in England ?r—Yea. 
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83052. Therefore, I understand, your conclu¬ 
sion is that that is unfair to the Indian because 
lie has to supplement his Indian training with 
an English training, which only a comparatively 
ew can do ?—Y es. 

33053. Do you think it would he better that 
the open competitive examination should be 
designed to get young men at the age of 
between 17 and 19, Indians and English?— 
What would the separate examination be? 

33054. We will leave that for the moment? 
—Is it an examination to be passed at 17 or 
19 ? 

38055. Is there a greater equality in the 
educational attainment of the Indian when he 
has got to the age of about 19 or 20 and the 
Englishman who has got to that age than there 
is between the Indian at 21 or 22 and the 
Englishman at 21 and 22 ?—I think there would 
be an equality at the later age. 

33056. Even although, that equality has to 
be acquired by an Oxford or Cambridge, or at 
any rate an English, training ?—Take an M.A. 
from our University, if he is a first class M.A. 
supposing he passes at 20 here, in some respects 
he may be comparable to an M .A. of the Home 
University. 

33057. But would the men who had passed 
the M.A. at the age of 20 be in the same 
position to pass the Indian Civil Service exami¬ 
nation that a man is in who has gone through 
an English Public School and an English 
University ?—It would be easier for the man who 
has already been in England. 

38058. .1 am trying to get to that point 
where the Indian training is comparable with 
the English training, and lam asking you from 
your knowledge of both whether that point is 
not somewhat earlier in age than the age now 
fixed for the Indian Civil Service examination ?— 
If he were in England and studied in England 
perhaps he might attain that culture early. Here 
he takes more years than is perhaps necessary. 

3'059. I rather gaiher that you have not 
thought out that point?-I know your point, 
but the reason is this. Here the present course 
of study is that he has to spend four years in the 
vernacular, then he takes up the English course ; 
then he goes through the middle school course ; 
then he goes through the college course. That 
takes him, up to the M.A., six years ; so that he 
would not pass earlier than twenty. In England 
it might be a different thing altogether. Suppos¬ 
ing, he goes there at an earlier age he can 
dispense with the vernacular. Whether, that is 
good or bad is a different question altogether. 
In England he picks up English very soon and 
does not spend time on the vernaculars but goes 
straight on. 

33060. To take another aspect of it, so far 
as the examination being held in English is 
concerned are not all your University examina¬ 
tions held in English ?—Yes. 

33061. Before a young man has gone through 
your Universities, English has practically 
become as familiar to him as his mother tongue ? 
—Not quite so. 

33062. But to most of them ?—I do not 
think so. 

38063. Supposing, you and I were going to 
leave this room and go to either of your three 
big colleges, Elphinstone, or St. Xavier's, or 
the Wilson's, what should we find the boys 


talking?—They would be talking in English, 
but talking in English and knowing English is 
not the same thing. There are some portions of 
English literature they would not be able to 
understand. 

83064. Their working, examination know¬ 
ledge of English is just about as good as mine ? 
—I could not say that. 

33065. In answer to question (28) you say 
that “ Out of the 18 originally listed posts, that 
of the Registrar of the High Court was one; but 
some years since Government has ceased to 
appoint a Native to that post." Do you know 
why ?—I do not know the reasons. 

33066. Have you ever heard reasons given ? 
—It may be the reason which made Government 
abolish that post is that the Registrar is in touch 
with the whole work of the High Court. 

33067. But supposing, it was a reason of 
efficiency, would you object to that provided you 
were perfectly satisfied in your own mind that 
the Indian occupant of the post had been pro¬ 
perly tested ?—I object to the present arrange¬ 
ment. 

33068. But supposing, the reason why the 
change has taken place is the reason of 
efficiency ?—Is it in the first place a fact that 
Indians are not appointed because they are not 
efficient ? 

33069. Supposing, you were quite satisfied 
that the test had been properly applied would 
you then object ? —If I were really convinced 
that they were found inefficient I would not 
object, but I do not take it for granted that they 
have been tested. 

33070. I want to get your opinion quite 
clear. You do not claim this for an Indian as 
an Indian ?—No. 

33071. You claim it for the Indian, but the 
Indian must be an efficient officer ? -1 start 
with the assumption that when the Government 
gave that post to the Indian they knew very 
well that Natives would be efficient to discharge 
the duties, and the burden of proof is on the 
Government to show that Natives have proved 
themselves inefficient. If they had not thrown 
that post open to us I might have thought of it 
in another way, but they must make out their 
case now. 

33072. In answer to question (51) you say: 

“ The Government of India must insist that the 
interests of the educated classes and of those 
who began their Service in the ranks below the 
Provincial Service should not suffer on account 
of Local Governments reserving a large propor¬ 
tion of appointments to be made°by direct 
recruitment at their pleasure." Do you know 
the rules and regulations under which these 
appointments are made ?—In the first place, there 
are the rules passed by the Government of India, 
and the Bombay Provincial Civil Service rules. 
33073. Do you know the rules of the 

Bombay Provincial Government Service ?_Yes 

I have a copy of them in my hand. 

38074. The first condition is the selection 
of persons of high educational qualifications ?— 
Yes. 

33075. So that that provides for the highly 
educated men ?—It is not necessarily followed 
in practice. 

33076. Let us get the theory first ?—The 
theory is first that there should be high educa¬ 
tional qualification. 
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33077. And the second provision is the 
promotion of selected officers who are already 
in the lower division or in the Subordinate 
Service, and educated men have to produce 
testimonials regarding their University degrees 
and their qualifications from their college tutors, 
and so on ?—Yes. 

88078. That so far as the letter goes runs 
contrary to what you say here ?—But my 
remarks are based not on the letter but on the 
practice. 

38079. Let us have the letter first. So far 
as the letter goes they are contrary to what you 
have said ?—Even then I would have a fixed 
proportion of posts to be filled by competition 
and another portion which may be filled by 
direct recruitment. 

33080. That is quite clear from your evi¬ 
dence. This is a criticism of what actually 
happens now ?—Yes. 

88081. So far as the letter is concerned 1 —I do 
not complain of the letter so much as the practice. 

33082. Is it your complaint that these rules 
which are prescribed are not properly carried 
out ?—That is my complaint. 

83083. Do you mean to say that persons 
who have not had high educational qualifications 
have been appointed?—I think some Muham¬ 
madans are appointed who have no educational 
qualifications. I have made it clear in my 
evidence that so far as the Hindus are concerned 
that rule of a sufficiently high test has been 
applied. I am generally satisfied with the Hindu 
recruits, but 1 find that some Muhammadan 
recruits are taken in although they have no 
degree or high educational qualification, so far 
as I can gather from the Civil List. 

83084. Do you mean to say that Muhamma¬ 
dans or anybody else have been taken in who 
have not had certificates from the heads of the 
educational institutions which they have 
attended ?—Those are only secondary certificates 
from schoolmasters. 

83085. It is provided that a candidate who 
has attended a college must produce a certifi¬ 
cate ?—He may have attended the college, but it 
includes both cases, people who have completed 
their course and people who have just joined 
the college. 

33086. Is it your case that in the nomina¬ 
tion of the class or community representatives 
pure and simple these conditions are not 
complied with ?—Yes. Even, under the Rules 
as they stand unmodified, Government can 
enforce that only highly educated people may 
come in, but iu practice they do not observe the 
Rules. They have observed the Rules so far as 
the Hindus are concerned, but not in other 
cases. That means that they always leave a 
gate wide open to them. 

33087. (Mr. Sly.) I should like to try 
to clear up this point about the number of posts. 
So far as I gather, the 118 that you give as the 
number of covenanted civilians in Bombay in 
1894 is really the number of sanctioned posts 
in that year ?—Yes. 

33088. Not the total number of civilians f— 
No. 

H 495—102 


33089. Under the system of recruitment, 
you not only have the number of civilians 
for sanctioned posts but you have also an 
additional number to form a leave reserve and 
for training ?—Yes. 

88090. And there is no comparison between 
the 118, the number of sanctioned posts, and the 
181, the number of civilians at the present time. 
Yon should have compared the number of posts 
at the present time ?—Yes, I can see the point. 

83091. As a matter of fact, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the number of superior 
posts since 1893 has increased only from 72 to 
75 in the Bombay Presidency. That is the total 
increase since 1893. Three. In dealing with 
the Statutory Rules of 1879 you have calculated 
one-fifth of the number of civilians recruited ?— 
Yes. 

88092. What really happened under the 
Statutory Rules of 1879 was that Government 
agreed that one Indian should be recruited for 
every 5 appointed by the Secretary of State in 
England, so that it was not one-fifth but one- 
sixth ?—The recruitment of the Statutory 
Service was to be one-fifth. 

33098. One-fifth of the number recruited in 
England ?—Yes. 

83094. Therefore, if you take the five 
recruited in England, plus one recruited in India, 
it amounts to one-sixth of the total recruitment 
not one-fifth ?—Yes, it might. 

33095. So that when you took this one- 
fifth you should really have taken it as one- 
sixth ?—Yes. 

88096. Now, in regard to the number of listed 
posts here thrown open. In your comparison you 
have perhaps neglected to take into consideration 
that the inferior posts and the training posts for 
the listed posts are included in the Provincial 
Civil Service. If you turn to the actual Orders 
issued by the Government of India with regard to 
these posts for Bombay, you will find that at 
that time there were 120 sanctioned posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre, and that as a 
matter of fact 18 of those were listed as open 
to the Provincial Civil Service, 18 out of 120, 
which is not quite but nearly one-sixth ?—Yes. 

33097. So that as far as one-sixth was con¬ 
cerned the government action in Bombay was 
very nearly one-sixth if not quite, 18 out of 120 ? 
—Yes. 

33098. You have also compared the figures 
for the whole of India, and in addition to the 
differences in your comparison which I have 
pointed out already, have you not forgotten to 
take into consideration that Burma was excluded 
altogether from the scope of the Commission in 
regard to this ?—In 1886 when that number was 
prescribed it was excluding Burma, but when 
the number was fixed in 1893 that included 
Burma. 

83099. But, the one-sixth that was recom¬ 
mended by the Commission and more or less 
accepted by the Government of India as a 
general rule was not accepted for Burma was 
it?— I do not know. 

83100. If you look at the papers, I think, you 
will see that the Burma figures should be 
excluded. Also the one-sixth was not accepted 
for the posts under the Government of India 
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but, it was only one-sixth of the posts under the, 
Provincial Governments. Therefore, if you-wish 
to make a fair comparison you should ex¬ 
clude all the posts under the Government of 
India plus the training and leave reserve, 
for that purpose, should you not ? Government 
did not at that time contemplate that one-sixth 
of the posts under the Government of India 
should be listed ; therefore if you want to make a 
fair comparison on the totals you have to exclude 
all the Government of India posts plus the train¬ 
ing and reserve before you can make this com¬ 
parison ?—Yes. 

33101., Similarly, you would have to exclude 
all the posts plus the leave and training reserve 
of civilians in the political department—the one- 
Bixth did not apply to the political department, 
did it ?—I do not know that. If you tell me 
that I will accept it. 

33102. Therefore, if you really wish to 
make an accurate comparison there are a good 
many other factors that have to be taken into 
consideration and you cannot deal with it on the 
gross totals as you have done f—No. Some¬ 
times we cannot get the original documents and 
we have to take oUr figures from secondary 
authorities. That is all I should like to say 
about that. 

33103. I quite understand. I did not mean 
to suggest that you had given any wrong com¬ 
parison except from the fact that you had not 
the material. I should like now to ask you a 
few questions about your statement in answer 
to question (3), as to the unsuitability of the 
present examination for the admission of Indians 
to the Indian Civil Service. The first point you 
put down is on the question of age : you think 
that the Indian is handicapped by the present 
age limit ?—Yes, owing to its being the same for 
Englishmen and Indians. 

83104. Because of the age of the University 
examinations ?—Yes. 

33105. Personally I cannot understand that 
point very well. With the age for the Matricu¬ 
lation fixed at 16 and 4 years for the B.A. 
course, the Indian has finished his B.A. course 
at 20 ?—Yes. 

33106. The age at which the European boy 
finishes his B.A. course is about 21 or 22; so 
that so far as the B.A. course is concerned the 
Englishman is one or two years behind the 
Indian,and it seems tome that if there is to be 
any comparison made between them the advant¬ 
age is perhaps with the Indian rather than with 
the Englishman ?—My point is that the Indian 
boy does not discover qualities which may 
entitle him to be sent to England for the com¬ 
petitive examination before he has reached 20, 

33107. But, he has passed his B.A. examina¬ 
tion by 20 or 21 ?—Yes: he has passed his B.A. 
at 20. 

33108. In fact, he may even pass his M.A. 
examination at 22 and yet go up for the 
examination ?—He has then only a small chance. 
Supposing, a boy were to go to England from the 
beginning he could very well compete within 
the age, but it generally happens that his 
capacities are not discovered until he passes a 
sufficiently high test, and no prudent parent 
would think of sending his boy to England to 
compete for the Indian Civil Service examination 


unless he had passed his B.A. in a high class or 
had passed his M.A. 

33109. Quite so, but the English boy who 
is to compete for the examination passes his B.A. 
at the age of 21 to 22 ?—He does the things 
simultaneously ; he takes his degree while 
studying for the Indian Civil Service examina¬ 
tion. 

33110. I do not know that he does this, but if 
he does, is there any reason why the Indian 
boy should not do it also ?—If he goes to 
England. The studies are common for the 
Indian Civil Service examination and some of the 
English University examinations, but they are 
not so common between the Indian University 
examinations and the Indian Civil Service ex¬ 
amination. 

33111. The standards may be different, but 
the subjects are more or less common?—A few 1 
subjects only may be common. 

33112. Your next objection is on account of 
religious prejudice against going to England*. 
Surely you do not recommend that persons who 
have those religious prejudices so strongly as to 
decline to go to England for examination are fit 
and suitable persons for employment in the 
Indin Civil Service ?—My point is that the 
father, being a conservative, sometimes refuses to 
send the boy to England. But the sins of the 
father ought not to be visited upon the son. The 
boy may not he as conservative as the father, but 
the father is the man who has to say whether the 
boy shall be sent to England or not. The religi¬ 
ous prejudice is unreasonable ; I do not want to 
attach any great importance to it, but it is a 
restraining cause; it is there, and has to be taken 
into consideration to that extent. 

33113. At any rate, as far as I gather, you 
desire that a student having passed the examina¬ 
tion should go to England for his probation ?— 

I would prefer it, 

33114. Then what becomes of the question 
of class prejudice of the boy or his father under 
those circumstances? You are going to force 
him to break that caste prejudice if he has been 
successful in the open competition ?—No. He 
has to pass the Indian examination first and 
then he discloses his qualities and then the father 
thinks of sending the boy to England. Even if 
he has attained a high degree in India the father 
may not send him at all. 

33115. But you have said that religious pre¬ 
judice is one of the disabilities under which the 
Indian at present suffers, and is one of the 
arguments in favour of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions ?—That is so. 

83116. At the same time you have recom¬ 
mended that after success in that examination the 
Indian student should go for two years to 
England ?—Then tbe position alters. 

33117. He has to break his caste prejudices 
then ?—Then it is more easy. Before the ex¬ 
amination he takes the risk both ways, but after 
he has seen that the boy has become fit to 
be a member of the Indian Civil Service the 
father may be induced to send h’im. 

33118. You mean that the religious prejudice 
disappears in favour of this material advantage ? 
—To a certain extent it does give way. 

33119. The particular item you have men¬ 
tioned is cost } you have estimated at Us. 12,000 
the cost of actually appearing at that 
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examination. It amounts, does it not, to a second 
class passage to and from England, plus a 
month's residence in London ?—I do not mean 
that. Generally a boy spends a year or two 
there. He does not go straight from India and 
simply appear for the examination. He has to 
spend a year or two and the cost of residence for 
two years comes to about Hs. 12,000. 

33120. I daresay it does, but what I want 
clearly to understand is this: how the establish¬ 
ment of simultaneous examinations will help 
him in the matter if he has to go for education 
to England ?—Then, there will be colleges 
started or institutions, or coaches may be 
brought out to India. When it is seen that 
there are larger prospects of our entering 
the Service, new institutions might come into 
being which have not already come into 
existence. 

38121. So that, simultaneous examinations 
must be combined with some substantial im¬ 
provement in the educational facilities of India 
for preparing candidates for the examination ? — 
Yes, but that will come in gradually, if not at 
once. I would welcome it for this additional 
reason, that we shall be creating a new atmos¬ 
phere altogether with these new institutions which 
will come into being when the examination is 
held here. As long as there is no examination in 
India there is no chance of other institutions 
coming into being here, but when we have the 
simultaneous examination some of our Univer¬ 
sities might think it well to open classes for 
the tuition of Indian Civil Service candidates. 

33122. If simultaneous examinations were 
granted you would press for that ?—Not 
necessarily. 

38128. You would desire that there should 
be classes in Universities ?—I do not think Go¬ 
vernment would be necessarily compelled to open 
classes or bring out coaches on their account. 

33124. But, there would be a movement in 
favour of it ?—There may be an independent 
movement in the beginning, a private movement. 

38125. Even assuming, that the cost is 
Rs. 12,000, the cost of education in England for 
the English boy is a very large sum also, is it 
not ?—That may be but we are only considering 
the case of Indian boys. 

33126. So far as you can compare the actual 
cost of preparing the Indian boy for the Indian 
Civil Service and the cost of preparing an 
English boy in England for that Service is there 
so much difference ? — The very fact that so 
many English boys pass the examination and 
so very few Indian boys pass the examination 
shows that the contention has some weight. 

83127. Does it not show that the English 
parent is prepared to spend much larger sums on 
the education of his children ?—There are things 
in his favour. The religious prejudice is not 
there, and the risks are not in his way. He 
could have the boy with him and look after him. 

33128. You think that the risks of going out 
of his native country is a distinct disability on 
the Indian ?—Yes; our boy has to leave his 
country and the English boy has not. 

33129. Then with regard to the disability of 
not being able to use their mother tongue for 
their language, you do not suggest that the exa¬ 
mination should be changed from English to the 
vernacular ?—Certainly not, but in the course of 


time we shall be having instruction through the 
medium of our vernaculars in India, and if that 
arrangement saves some time to us it will be so 
much gain to the boys appearing at the Indian 
examination. 

38130. That is a disadvantage, if it is a 
disadvantage, under, which the Indian will labour 
equally whether the examination is simultaneous 
or not ?—Yes, to a certain extent it is, but when 
you have examinations here, instruction will be 
given through the medium of the vernaculars, 
and that will give a year or so to our boys. 

33131. In answer to question (7) you have 
dealt with some questions connected with 
examinations in India, and you suggest that 
none of the Provinces will object to the 
introduction of a common examination because 
the educational facilites in them have by this 
time come up well-nigh to a degree of equality. 
The educational facilities are very difficult things 
to judge, are they not ? Speaking for the Central 
Provinces we should grumble and say we have 
nothing like the same educational facilities that 
you have in Poona ?—You could say that the 
facilities in your Province are proportionate to 
the demand for education in your Province, and 
if the proportion is kept there is no complaint. 
If there is greater demand and less facilities 
then they should complain. If the people in 
your Province are backward naturally the facilities 
must be backward also, 

33182. Their complaint is that many of them 
have to go to Poona and Bombay away from 
their homes ? —That does not effect the question 
of having a common examination. 

33133. Under such circumstances, it is 
difficult to judge educational facilities between 
Province and Province, but you have a fairly 
good test surely of the result of those educa¬ 
tional facilities in the educational statistics of the 
different Provinces ?—-I am speaking as to 
whether people in the Provinces do complain of 
a common examination, that is all. The Central 
Provinces people may have a ground of complaint 
that the educational facilities in their Province 
are not up to the standard they are in Bombay, 
but all the same they do not complain that our 
University is not a good University here, and 
they come all the way and join the colleges 
here. 

33134. Your statement is that the educa¬ 
tional facilities come well-nigh up to a degree of 
equality?—I have not said absolute equality, 
but nearly equal. 

83185. Do you think it is nearly equal when 
you get such variation in statistics. For instance, 
take the English-speaking population, which is 
alone what we have to take into account; you find 
that in the Central Provinces and the United 
Provinces there were only about three per mills 
able to speak English, and in a Province like 
Bengal there are eleven per mille, and Bombay 
nine or so ?—It is not a point to be judged by 
the actual percentage of population, but by the 
proportion between the demand and the supply of 
facilities. If the demand itself is small there 
is no grievance if the facilities are also small. 

33136. With regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service, you have given certain statistics to 
show that in your opinion castes and communities 
are fairly represented in the Provincial Civil 
Service at the present time ?—Y es. 
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38137. Is not that due to the fact that the 
Government have regulated recruitment in order 
to secure that end ?—It is not on account of 
that, I think. 

88138. What . is the reason ?—The 
natural course of things. Take the case of 
Deputy Collectors: the Persia for instance would 
largely go in for Deputy Collectorships, but not 
for M&igiatdarships, which are low-paid offices ; 
and Christians and Eurasians and Anglo- 
Indians also will not care to go as Mfim- 
latddrs. The fact is not that good men are 
not taken into the Service but that they do not 
care to be M&mlatdtfrs. Deputy Collectors are 
higher posts and they would naturally take those 
posts. Take the cases of Sub-Judges : it is not 
because the Parsis are not allowed an opportunity 
to go.ip but because few of them like to go in. 

. 88139. The point I wish to suggest is that if 
this representation of castes and communities 
has been secured under the present system of 
recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service, there 
is no guarantee in any shape or form that it 
would continue under recruitment by exami¬ 
nation ?—Under a system of examinations 
such -as I suggest educated people would 
naturally come in, and I maintain that sup¬ 
posing educated people who satisfy a particular 
test do come ip, there is no ground for the 
grievance that the different communities are not 
properly represented. 

88140. 1 can understand your position if you 
shy you do not wish caste and communities to be 
represented at all ?—I have in fact expressly 
said that. 

83141. What is the object of saying they are 
fairly represented at present ?—Even things as 
they hre, taken as they are. 

33142. But they are, as they are, because 
Government has enforced this principle for 
manj years past under the rules of recruit¬ 
ment -1 do not know what are the rules, or 
how the rules secure these figures, consciously, I 
mean. It is not because Government want 
particular communities in particular Services, 
but it is as I have told you. A Pfirsi would go 
in for a Deputy Collectorship but not for a 
M4mlatddrship. 

33143. But, whether Government selects 
the Parsi or Hindu or Muhammadan, under 
the system of selection Government have 
that necessity in view ?—Take the case of Sub- 
Judges : the recruitment of Sub-Judges is also 
governed by a Bombay Act. Government 
canhot appoint a man who has not passed the 
B.L. Examination. 

33144. (Mr. Ckaubal.) With regard to this 
last point, as a matter of fact the very low per¬ 
centage of Muhammadans in the Judicial Service 
is due to the fact that there are ‘hardly any 
LL Bs. amongst the Muhammadans ?— 
Certainly. 

33145. With regard to keeping the examina¬ 
tion open for all provinces, I suppose, what you 
toiean is a man like the late Mr. JNanabhai Harri- 
daswhopassed his B.L. from Madras but practised 
in the High Court here and became a Jildge of the 
High Coilrt here. When he passed in Madras 
he passed under a standard which was not 
specially adapted to enable men from Bombay 
t(5 come in, but he prepared himself to that 
standard and went and appeared there. I 


suppose, what you mean is that in whatever 
Provincial Examination you have you make that 
examination one suitable to the requirements of 
your own province, but that if any person 
chooses to give himself those qualifications he 
can avail himself of the opportunity ?—Yes. 

83146. He can for the matter of that come 
from England ?—Yes, why not ? 

33147. Your object simply is that so long as 
the required standard and qualification for the 
Provincial Examination is arrived at, it does not 
matter from where the person comes who 
appears for that examination ?—No. 

33148. Incidentally you mentioned that it 
would be perhaps desirable not to discourage or 
restrain but rather to assist?—Yes. 

33149. With regard to your answer to 
question (57), I believe you are an LL.B. and a- 
Pleader ?—I am not a regularly practising 
Pleader. 

33150. But, you have occasionally practised, 
have you not ?—Yes. 

33151. The question put to you is: “To 
what extent are the functions of the officers in 
the Executive and Judicial branches 6f your 
Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? ” Is all 
the Judicial work of the Presidency done by 
what is called the Judicial branch here ?—No. 

33152. What Judicial work is not done by 
the Judicial branch ?—All the work that can be 
done by people holding first class magisterial 
powers. 

83153. In your opinion magisterial and 
criminal work is Judicial work?—J udicial work, 
but not done by Judicial men. 

33154. It is Judicial work not done by the 
Judicial branch which is referred to in the 
question ?—That is so. 

88155. Your suggestion practically comes 
to this, that all Judicial work should be done in 
what at present is the Judicial branch ?— 
Exactly. 

83156. Do you recommend the change be¬ 
cause you are satisfied that the present com¬ 
bination does not work well in the interests of 
justice ?—Yes ; it does not work well and there¬ 
fore I want a separation. 

33157. (Lord Ronaldshay.) With regard to 
your answer to question (24), you object to the 
difference which is made between Assistant 
Collectors and Deputy Collectors. Do you mean 
that all Deputy Collectors ought to be paid the 
same as Assistant Collectors, or that only those 
Deputy Collectors who hold listed inferior posts 
should be paid the same as Assistant Col¬ 
lectors ?—I do not mean that all Deputy Col¬ 
lectors should be made Assistant Collectors. I 
give it as an illustration of the state of things 
under which one man does the same work but 
does not get the same pay and the same othor 
privileges. 

33158. Do not all Deputy Collectors prac¬ 
tically do the same work as Assistant Collectors? 
—They do the same work, but they do not get 
the same pay. 

83159. Do you desire that all Deputy Col¬ 
lectors should be paid the same as Assistant 
Collectors, or that only a certain number of 
Deputy Collectors should receive the same 
pay ?—I would be content if a larger number 
were paid, if there were such a revision of the 
gradation of the Deputy Collectors that in many 
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cases they would be getting the pay of the 
Assistant Collectors. 

33160. But, only a proportion of them, not 
the whole?—I would be content if the revision 
were to take place so that a large number of 
Deputy Collectors would be on the same level 
as some proportion of Assistant Collectors. 

33161. How would you select your Deputy 
Collectors who were to receive the same pay as 
Assistant Collectors ?—By seniority. 

33162. Entirely by seniority?—I have said 
that in my evidence. 

33163. Not by selection ?—Not as far as 
possible, except in very special cases. 

83164. In other words, what you would 
really do would be to create a new grade of 
Deputy Collectors at the top of the present grade 
and call them Assistant Collectors ?—I do not 
insist on their being called Assistant Collectors.* 
33165. Let us waive the question of name. 
In effect your proposal would be to create a new 
grade of Deputy Collectors at the top of the 
present grade of Deputy Collectors with the 
same pay as the Assistant Collectors ?—A 
creation of a new grade and also throwing more 
posts into the present grade. There are very 
few posts in the higher grades, 

83166. "When you suggest that 50 per cent, 
of the posts should be guaranteed to Indians by 
Statute, do you or do you not think that that 
would be a violation of the Statute of 1833 ?— 
No *, so far as throwing open the posts to Indians 
is concerned it is not a violation, but so far as 
throwing the posts open to Europeans is con¬ 
cerned, it is a violation. 

33167. Can you tell me why it is a violation 
in one case and not in the other ?—Because 
under the Statute any Native may be appointed 
to any post. 

33168. May not any subject of His Majesty 
be appointed to any post under the Statute ?— 

Yes. 

33169. Then, why is it a violation in the 
case of Indians and not in the case of Euro¬ 
peans ? Is not a European a subject of His 
Majesty?—Yes, but the Statute is meant for 
Indians, not for Europeans. 

83170. You interpret the Statute in that 
way ?—Yes, as meant for Indians. 

33171. [Mr. Heaton.) Ip answer to question 
(45) you say: “ If education in England 
is good for the boys of European civilians it 
must be good also for the boys of Indian 
civilians.'” Is that merely an argument or is it 
your opinion that it is a good thing for Indian 
boys to go to England to be educated ?—It is my 
opinion that it is a good thing, as things at 
present go, for an Indian boy to go to England 
if possible, because the education he gets there 
is of a higher order. But, I wish at the same 
time that in the course of time we should create 
in India institutions which may be able to give 
ns education of that very sort. Our Bombay 
University is modelled after the English 
University and we want other institutions which 
will give us the same class of education. 

83172. Would you have boys go to England 
at the age of 13 or 14 ?—Under favourable 
circumstances, yes. 

33173. Do you think that if we had simul- ' 
taneous examinations a large number of Indians 
would pass into the Service ?—Not at first. 

33174. But later on ?—Yes. 
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^1^5. You advocate the reservation of only 
oO posts for Indian civilians ?—Yes. * 

381/6, That would mean a very large 
number, more than half probably, of Indians, 
would it not ?—It would, taking into consi¬ 
deration those who are recruited in England 
—yes. 

38177. Do you think that would be likely to 
bring about any change in the character of the 
administration ?—I do not think so. 

83178. In the Judicial Department you would 
have even a larger proportion of Indians ?— 
Certainly. 

33179. Two-thirds?—Yes. 

33180. Do not you think that it is in the 
Judicial administration that our present adminis¬ 
tration differs more from what you may call the 
pre-English methods ?—In what respects ? 

38181. In its general character. Do not you 
think our Judicial administration differs from the 
old pre-British methods more even than the 
Revenue administration does?—The methods 
may be different but our capacity to adapt 
ourselves to different methods remains the same. 
In the pre-British time also we accepted new 
methods and adapted ourselves to them, and 
under the new conditions also we shall adapt 
om-selves to the new methods. 1 

33182. Do you think that although the 
method is so different there would be any serious 
risk of a reversion to the pre-British time ?—No, 
because I assume the leading strings would bo 
in the hands of Europeans. 

33183. Do you think that Civilian Judges 
have been good Judges or bad Judges on the 
whole ?—I have myself had no experience in the 
matter because I have never been practising, but 
I have it on the authority of very eminent 
European Judges themselves that Native Civilian 
Judges are better, 

33184. Supposing you threw open the 
Judicial Department to a very large extent to 
Barristers and Pleaders, do you think you would 
get better Judges?—Not, if it is thrown 
open to Barristers and Pleaders necessarily, but to 
the Judicial line. I have in my mind the Eirst 
Class Sub-Judges who are very competent men. 
They may be much better thau some of the 
Barristers and High Court Vakils, because they 
have had practical experience of original work 
and therefore are far more competent, in my 
opinion, to rise to the higher posts than mere 
Barristers and Pleaders. 

33185. You advocate the study of Indian 
Law as a necessary preliminary ?—Yes. 

33186. Excluding Hindu and Muhammadan 
Law, it is very largely a study of the Acts of the 
Legislature ?—Yes. 

33187. Is not the method of studying the Acts 
of the Legislature apt to lead to memorising ?— 
Not necessarily. If there is an examination 
with books; so no memorising is necessary at all. 

I have advocated an examination with books 
because that obviates cramming A man 
should be able to find out in a book what the Law 
is. My contention is that without an examina¬ 
tion a Judge is not able to know what the Law 
is even if he has the books before him. 

83188. What he ought to do is to learn to 
know where he can find it ?—Yes, and apply it 
properly. 

33189. In answer to question (40) you use the 
expression “ Traditional Indian conveyancing/' 
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"What do you mean by that ?—By that I have in 
my mind the technique of Law, as I might 
call it. 

33190. Is there such a thing as a technique, 
for instance, in the class of documents you com¬ 
monly come across in the mufassal ?—I think 
there is. A bond drafted in Bombay would not 
be the same as a bond drafted in the mufassal. 
Some of the words would be different. 

38191. Are not the documents in the mu¬ 
fassal to a very large extent drawn up by petition 
■writers and bond writers ?—Yes. But, the style is 
different. They may be drafted by a regular class 
of people who know the business, but all the 
same the style and construction and words 
would be different. It is not a very great matter, 
but it is there all the same. 

83192, With reference to the statistics given 
in your answer to question (54), in the class of 
Brahmans you do not include the Gowd 
because the figures differ so very much from 
certain other figures in which Saraswats are 
included ?—I do not think I have. By Br&hmans, 
I mean, those who have been called Brahmans 
generally, even by their own class. 

38193. But, your figures differ a good deal 
from the Government figures ?—There may be 
some difference. Bor instance, I have based 
my figures on the Civil List for July last year, 
and perhaps the Government figures may be 
based on the latest Civil List; but I do not think 
there can be any material difference. 

33194. The only difference in my mind is as 
to who are included under the term Brdhmans.—• 
It may be a different calculation altogether. 

33195. A different use of the same word ?— 
That is all. 

33198. ( Mr. Bhadbhade.) In reply to a ques¬ 
tion of Sir Murray Hammick’s I understand you 
to say that a degree iu Bombay University would 
be only open to candidates residing in that 
province. Are you aware that candidates for 
the LL.B. in the Bombay University come some¬ 
times from Mysore, and have taken a degree in 
Madras ? —I have known of instances. 

83197. Most of the District engineers who 
are in your province are graduates in Madras ?— 
Yes; people who graduated in Madras were sent 
as scholars from the Bombay University. 

33198. Under those circumstances, you think 
a competitive examination here for the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service would be no bar to the 
recruitment of candidates from the other 
provinces ?—No. 

33199. I should like to have your opinion 
of a scheme which is before the Commission for 
establishing a system of State scholarships for 
training Native boys for the Indian Civil 
Service. Would you favour such a scheme as 
sending out Native hoys at the age of 14 ?—It 
would depend on the details of the scheme. If 
I knew the details I could pronounce an opinion. 

33200. It is a system to enable them to stay 
for five years?—I should like to know the 
number of scholarships. 

33201, Supposing there are half-a-dozen for 
each Presidency and non-regulation pro¬ 
vinces ?—In my opinion, it would depend upon 
many things. A system of scholarships in 
itself is very good, and if simultaneous 
examinations are granted I recommend that 
those scholarships should be given to the 
backward classes. 


33202. What do you say on the assumption 
that the simultaneous examination is not 
granted ?—Then I should like to know how 
many scholarships are to be given and to whom 
they are to be granted. I am not in favour of 
scholarships and cannot accept them as a 
substitute. If Government gives the scholar¬ 
ships as a substitute and 1 find out it is a very 
good and satisfactory substitute I might pro¬ 
nounce very favourably on them. 

33203. Do you think the Natives would come 
in sufficient number to avail themselves of 
it ?—Yes. 

33204. (Mr. Joglehar.) In answer to ques¬ 
tion (52) you say that the rules for the recruit¬ 
ment of the Provincial Civil Service in your 
province are unsuitable, and you say also iu 
answer to question (51) that the conditions laid 
down in the Government of India’s resolution 
are also unsuitable. Are the rules which are 
referred to iu question (51) the rules of the 
Government of India ?—Yes. 

38205. And the rules referred to in question 
(52) are the rules of the Local Governments ?— 
Yes. There are two sets of rules—one by the 
Government and one by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. 

33206. Will you explain in what, respect the 
rules in questions (51) and (52) are unsuitable ?— 
I understand that question (51) refers to Deputy 
Collectors and the orders passed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in that matter. The Government 
of India ought to fix the proportion between men 
to be recruited by competition and men to be 
recruited directly ; I do not find any proportion 
fixed iu the rules themselves, and that is a defect 
in those rules. There ought to be a clear 
definition of the proportions in which the men 
would be recruited directly to the Deputy Col- 
lectorships and the men who would be recruited 
by promotion from the Service. 

33207. What do you say with regard to the 
rules referred to in question (52) ?—Even those 
rules I think are vague. For instance, the 
rules generally say that high educational quali¬ 
fications should be insisted upon, but as a matter 
of fact it is not so. The Judicial branch of the 
Service is governed in its recruitment by an Act 
which says that only an LL.B. ora man who has 
passed the High Court Examination will be 
admitted to the Judicial line. That is not the 
case iu connection with Mamlatdfirs. If possible. 
Government might consider whether an Act 
should not be passed fixing the higher educa¬ 
tional qualifications necessary for recruitment. 

33298. With regard to your answer to 
question (51), dol understand you to say that the 
competitive examination is in addition to the 
University qualification ?—Competitive examina¬ 
tion for that proportion which is to be recruited 
directly, not for the Mamlatd&rs, who go up as 
a matter of course from the lower Service. 

83i09. Will you insist on University degrees 
and then tell them to appear at a competitive 
examination ?—Government might nominate 
candidates and ask them to compete at the 
examination. I refer to that portion of the 
posts in the Deputy Collectors’ line which are 
filled by direct recruitment, because at the lower 
end of the He venue line you have the qualifica¬ 
tion of the B. A. degree for the Mdmlatddrs and 
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you have a number of Mdmlatdars who are 
B.A’s. Sometimes, a proportion of about one- 
fourth of the total number of Deputy Collectors 
are recruited dii’ectly, and in the case of those 
people there is no educational qualification 
insisted upon. I, therefore, recommend that, if 
the Government want to have competition, they 
might nominate candidates even from the back¬ 
ward classes and let them have a competition 
amongst themselves. 

33210. You would hold a separate competi¬ 
tive examination after selecting candidates who 
had passed the B.A,.?—Not necessarily the B.A. 
I would have the competitive examination, but 
in the first place I would not insist on the B.A. 
being a qualification. Government may choose 
their candidates from the different classes and 
communities and examine them at a competitive 
examination. 

33211. You were asked in question (60) about 
the existing rates of pay and grading in the 
Provincial Civil Service, as to their being 
adequate, and you say you do not think that the 
existing rates of pay are unsuitable. But you 
have not answered the question about the grad¬ 
ing in the Provincial Civil Service. For your 
information, I may tell you that there are six 
grades, and in the first three grades there are 
twelve appointments, and in the lower three 
grades seventy-one appointments. Would you 
propose any readjustment of the total number 
of the first three grades and the total number 
of the lower three grades?—f think it goes 
without saying that the number of the first 
three grades is small and ought to be larger. 
Of course the proportion would be a matter of 
opinion, but I would generally say that about 
33 per cent, should be in the higher grades and 
about 66 per cent, in the lower grades, 

33212. In answer to question (64) you propose 
that different groups should be formed in the 
Provincial Service under three heads, and you 
say that recruitment to each of these groups 
should be made as follows :—first a competitive 
annual examination in appropriate subjects in 
the case of 60 per cent, of the total recruitment 
in any one year, and in the case .of the Judicial 
Provincial Civil Service group the LL B. or the 
High Court Pleaders’ Examination is already 
available as such au examination ?—I should say 


the 60 per cent, would not apply there because it 
is governed by the Act. The recruitment to 
the Judicial Service is already governed by the 
Civil Courts Act and therefore my contention 
that 60 per cent, should be recruited by com¬ 
petitive examination would not apply to the 
Judicial Service. There, the whole number 
would have to be recruited by a competitive 
examination, such as we have in the LL.B. It 
would apply, however, to the other two, the 
Executive and technical line, in which there is 
no fixed examination. 

33213. What do you mean by the 
“ technical Provincial Service group ? ”—The other 
miscellaneous departments, the Forest, and the 
Abkdri, where a large number of posts are 
tantamount to Provincial Civil Service posts 
carrying Rs. 300, Rs. 400 and so on. Even, in those 
Services, there should be a Competitive examina¬ 
tion to start with. There is no reason why the 
LL.B. should be recruited to the J udicial line 
and a man should be recruited to the Forest 
line without any examination. 

33214. {Mr. Madge.) You have stated that 
the provisions of the Charter Act and the later 
Proclamations removing the race bar against 
appointments in this country were mado rather 
in the interests of Indians than of Englishmen. 
Are you aware that it is stated in the life of 
Ricketts, the Anglo-Indian Deputy to England, 
in 1830, and the statement has not been con¬ 
tradicted since, that t he race bar was removed 
on the initiative of Ricketts?—lam not aware 
of that. 

33215. Do you accept the fact ?—Yes. 

33216. Is not a more reasonable inter¬ 
pretation of that that it was not made specially in 
favour of Indians but was meant to include 
Anglo-Indians and did not exclude English¬ 
men ?—I do not want to exclude Anglo-Indians 
if they are residents in this country. 

33217. The point of my question is that the 
removal of the race bar was not, made in favour 
of any particular race, but was intended to 
remove the race bar from all races, and was not 
in favour of Indians as against Englishmen ?—I 
do not know. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 


Sir Cuinubhai Madhavlal, Hart., C.I.E., Chairman of Committee of 
Management of Ahmedabad Municipality. 


Written Anstcers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

33218 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—The Indian 
Civil Service is recruited by able men on the whole 
by means of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England ; but by 
confirming this examination only in England, 
candidates residing in distant countries like India 
are placed at a natural disadvantage. 

33219 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—The present j. 


system of keeping all subjects for the examination 
optional can be improved upon by making certain 
subjects obligatory. Situated as at present, a 
candidate will choose only those subjects for his 
examination in which he is extra strong and which 
will bring him the maximum number of marks. 
This course has the tendency to induce candidates 
to neglect subjects in which they are probably not 
very strong, but which are likely to prove of signal 
usefulness and help to them in their future official 
career. Such obligatory or compulsory subjects 
ought to be decided upon and specified, and at 
least half the number of total marks should' be 
assigned and reserved for them. The following 
should form the group of compulsory subjects if 

they are not included in the final examination :_ 

English Language and Literature ; English 
iiiComposition English History; Indian History; 
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Hindustani; English Law, both Civil and 
Criminal; Indian Law, both Civil and Criminal. 

83220 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of *' Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend?—As 
stated in my answer to question (1), Natives of 
India labour under the serious disadvantage of 
being far away from England ; and candidates 
from this country for the Indian Civil Service 
examination have to face the extra risk of going 
out alone to a distant country amongst quite 
different surroundings and a different climate quite 
foreign to their own at an age that, to say the 
least, is impulsive and emotional, and requires 
careful vigilance and guidance to guard against 
temptations to which adolescent age is particularly 
prone in a foreign country. This is an additional 
risk to the ordinary one that accompanies 
submission to examinations. All this can be set 
right' by having simultaneous examinations both 
in England and in India, and candidates that have 
passed this examination in India may, if deemed 
necessary, be required to pass some time in 
England to finish and complete their preparation 
to join their service in India. 

8o221 (4). Do you consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the ad¬ 
vantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ? - In principle, to put all Civil Services on 
an equal footing a combination as described in 
this question is desirable; but if it has any ten¬ 
dency to take the cream of intelligence away from 
the Indian Civil Service by getting appointments 
to the Home Civil Service, I would prefer to keep 
the competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service separate. India requires the best brains 
for her Civil Service. 

88222 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose.—The 
present system is satisfactory subject to the 
proviso mentioned in my answer to question (1). 

83223 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina¬ 
tion in India, or by means of separate examinations 
in each province or group of provinces in India ? 
If you favour such a scheme, what proportion do 
you recommend ?—I am not in favour of fixing 
any such proportion because I consider such a 
distinction invidious, and as I do not advocate the 
holding of a separate examination. 

33224 (9). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England?—Ido not 
favour any system of part recruitment. 

38225 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India/’ as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ?■—I would recommend no other system in 
lieu of or supplementary to the present system. 


33226 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose?—I think 
candidates who intend to join the Judicial branch 
must be required to obtain a legal degree of any 
University during the period of probation in 
England or in India after selection. 

83227 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of India ” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet c. 3), as including "any person born and 
domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty 
in India of parents habitually resident in India, 
and not established there for temporary purposes 
only,” irrespective of whether such persons are of 
unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed European and 
Indian descent, or of unmixed European descent ? 
If not, state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter ?—I am satisfied 
with the present definition. 

33228 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—The present age-limit may be kept if 
simultaneous examinations are decided upon, 
otherwise it should be kept between 23—25. 

33229 (14). What, in your opinion, is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties in 
India ?—Between 25 and 26 yeaTs. 

83230 (15). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differ¬ 
entiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India, and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—If simultaneous examinations are held 
the present age limit may not be modified, other¬ 
wise the age limit l or Natives of India be raised 
by at least one year if not more. 

33231 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ? — This has been answered in question 
(2). Sanskrit and Arabic should have equal num¬ 
ber of marks as Greek and Latin. Persian may 
be added. 

83232 (17). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons?—No differentiation 
is needed. 

382d3 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by Statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service and, if 
so, what posts and for what reasons ?—The present 
Statute on the subject needs no modification. 

33284 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the civil 
administration? If so, to what proportion of the 
posts included in the Indian Civil Service Cadre do 
’you consider that Natives of India might under 
present conditions properly be admitted?—There 
should be no proportion fixed for rise to the higher 
posts of the civil administration, as this rise must 
be the result of tried abilities only. 

88235 (20), Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
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which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service Cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement 
in India ? The present system is not quite 
satisfactory. 

33286 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—The old system of appointment of 
“ Statutory Civilians ” should not be revived. 

33237 (22). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service Cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your Province, would you advise its 
re-introd notion, or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted?—There is no necessity for 
such an introduction. 

83238 (23). Do you consider that such a system 
should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of the 
selected officers from other Indian services ?—There 
is no necessity for such an introduction. 

33239 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system hy which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service cau 
properly he appointed ?—Posts intended for the 
Civil Service ought in reality to go to the members 
of that service unless there be exceptional cases 
due to special merit that would warrant a depar¬ 
ture from this rule as described in this question. 

33240 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes ihat Natives of India, otner 
than members cf the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one-quarter 
of the listed posts ?—Such instances must be very 
rare; the rule, however, may be retained to give 
scope to exceptionally bright intelligence. 

33241 (26) Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service?—Inferior 
listed posts ought not to be merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service. The natural course ought 
to be for the latter to combine with the former, 
retaining the original full pay of the appointment. 

83242 (27). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ?—If simultaneous examinations 
he decided upon, the present arrangement may 
continue, otherwise opportunities should be given 
to the deserving in such braoches as are not 
covered under existing list, and proportionate 
increase in the number be made. 

33243 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
comjtetitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—A certain period of probation is 
desirable. 

33244 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what oourse of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—It 
should net be less than one year. This period 
ought t o be devoted and passed in India by those 
who are not Natives of India in acquirng 
practical knowledge of the various modes of living 
and habits of the people and of the principal 
languages of India; and if simultaneous exainin- 
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ations be adopted, this probationary period shonld 
be passed by the Natives of India in England to 
complete tneir training and enlarge their experience 
by obtaining on the spot good insight of English 
life and associations. 

33245 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place iu India, a college for the 
training cf probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—Any training obtained in 
an institution of the nature described in this 
question must be more of a theoretical than 
practical nature. It would therefore be preferable 
to attach probationers to the scene of their future 
activities where they can have opportunities of 
acquiring practical insight by seeing the work 
that is actually being done there. 

33246 (34). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government shonld arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?—-My 
answer to the last question cove-s this. 

38247 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken up- 
their appointments in India ? If not, what change- 
should, in your opinion, be introduced?—The 
present arrangement for training junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Servioe after they have taken- 
appointments in India would be sufficient if they" 
pass the probationary period described in my 
answer to question (30). 

33248 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages pissessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Servie ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?— 
There is some deterioration, and it is maiuly due 
to the increasing spread of English education 
amongst the people of this country. The know¬ 
ledge of Indian languages acquired for examination 
purposes is bookish, and actual proficiency can only 
be attained by actually mixing with the people, 
whereby freer contact, good colloquial knowledge 
and command over the language is obtained, and 
also a deeper insight into the working of the social 
machinery of the people of this country is acquired. 
Such a knowledge, in iny opinion, must prove of 
immense value to the members of the Indian Civil 
Service and is bound to make their career an 
unqualified success. 

33249 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profici¬ 
ency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ?—If a line 
of procedure on the basis sketched out in my 
answer to question (2) be adopted there would hardly 
be any need for further preparation for improving 
the proficiency in the knowledge of law. For the 
Judicial branch, a deeper and more intimate know¬ 
ledge of various Indian Civil laws like the Hindu 
and Moslem laws is necessary, in addition to the 
qualification mentioned in my answer to 
question (11). 

38250 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
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are Natives of India and other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend?—If the 
probationary period described in my answer to 
question (30) be adopted, no further differentiation 
is necessary, 

33251 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited ?— As such a scheme is not recommended 
no special arrangement is desirable. 

33252 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian descent, 
of mixed European and Indian descent, and of 
unmixed European descent ? If so, please state 
your proposals ? - There is no such necessity. My 
answer to question (30) covers this subject. 

3.*253 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ?—This question depends upon the 
currency question that is at present the general 
topic of discussion. If Indian mints are allowed 
to co n gold the necessity of taking up this question 
disappears. 

33254 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various grades of the se. vice ?—For tair 
play no distinction ought to be made. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service, 

332o5 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration?— 
These rules are mainly based upon efficiency and 
class representation. As long as the former is 
available class representation should not be lost 
sight of, but efficiency should under no circum¬ 


stances be sacrificed to class representation or any 
other consideration. 

33256 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in force 
in your Province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?—In 
the Bombay Presidency the rules for the recruit¬ 
ment of the Provincial Civil Service are on the 
whole suitable. If it be possible to give to all 
classes the full benefit of the system of selection 
it should be so arranged. 

33257 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which it 
belongs?—The qualification of ability ought to 
weigh more than the consideration of province or 
locality in the matter of recruitment. 

33258 (55), Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state your objections, and what other 
arrangements you recommend ?—Probationers for 
the higher grades that are brought in by direct 
recruitment should be made to work as supernumer¬ 
ary Mamlatdars for a time before they are <nyen 
the charge of the higher grade office. Such a 
training must prove valuable and useful to men 
coming immediately after completing their 
University career. 

33259 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated? 
Is any change desirable and, if so, in what 
direction ?—This can best be answered by officials. 

332t>0 (58j. Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “the Provincial Civil Service?" If 
not, what would you suggest ?—This is a question 
of names only. 

382G1 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?_Yes." 

33262 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifi¬ 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not what 
alterations do you recommend ?—Looking to the 
responsible positions they fill and to their status 
as Gazetted Officers, the members of the Provincial 
Civil Service should not have less pay than officers 
of similar status of other departments. 


Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal, Bari., C.I.E., called and examined. 


33263. {Chairman.') To what caste do you 
belong ?—I am a N agar Brahman. 

33264. Will you tell us what public positions 
you occupy ?— Professionally, I am managing 
two cotton mills. I am at present Chairman of 
the Committee of Management of the Ahmed- 
abaid Municipality. 

33265. You are in favour of simultaneous 
examination ?—Yes. 

83266. And you are opposed to the proposal 
for a separate examination to fill a fixed pro¬ 
portion of vacancies in the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 


33267. You do not wish to see any mimoium 
proportion of Europeans fixed for employment 
in the higher posts? I would not make any 
distinction like that. 

33268. You are anxious to see the European 

element maintained in the Administration ? _Yps 

certainly. ’ 

33269. Do you feel confident that under a 
system of simultaneous examinations that 
element would be secured in the future P—I 
think so. Of course, it is a new idea, and it 
requires to be tried and experimented upon. The 
results will shew that there will not be any over- 
surplus of Natives. 
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38270. Supposing, simultaneous examinations 
were not instituted, would you. consider as an 
alternative an examination supplementary to the 
existing one in England for a fixed number of 
of Indians ?—That would go to fix the number as 
it were. I do not like the idea of making a 
hard and fast limit for it. 

8327J. I am asking you if you would regard 
such a scheme with favour as an alternative, 
understanding by your answers that you would 
prefer simultaneous examinations?—I would 
prefer the simultaneous examination; but if 
that is not adopted I would leave the present 
arrangements as they are. 

33272. You would prefer the present arrange¬ 
ment to any alternative other than that of 
simultaneous examination? - Yes. 

33273. You think that under the present 
conditions the age-limits for examination for 
the Indian Civil Service should be raised from 
22 to 24 to 23 to 2b ? Yes. 

33274. You make this suggestion in the 
interests of Indian candidates, I suppose ?—Yes, 
chiefly for Indian candidates, and also for 
Europeans too, because they will be coming and 
joining the Service with more mature judgment. 

33275. Do you think that the present age of 
25 is too young for civilians entering the 
service ?—No, I do not think so. 

33276. That is the age they come in at under 
the present age-limit ?—Yes. 

33277. You would on the whole prefer to 
see the age raised to 26 ?—Yes. 

33278. You think that at the open competi¬ 
tion certain subjects, including English and 
Indian law, should be made compulsory?—Yes, 
I think so. 

33279. And if they are not made compulsory 
at the open competition they should be included 
in the syllabus of the final examination ?—Yes. 

83280. Do you think that the probationary 
course which you propose for Europeans and 
Indians would leave sufficient time for an 
adequate study of law ?—I think so, if they did 
it at the same time in England. 

33281. Do you think that your one year’s 
probation would give adequate time for the 
study of law which you suggest ?—That will be 
after passing the examination. Of course before 
they pass the examination they have to study 
the law as suggested by me in answer to 
question (2). So that this will be an additional 
study. 

33282, The introduction of these subjects into 
the open competitive examination would involve 
a departure from the main principle upon which 
the examination is based, I mean from what is 
known as the Macaulay principle?—Yes, that 
may be; but the study of law for all Civil 
Servants is more or less very useful to them in 
this country. When it is neglected, or when it 
is studied later on, they do not get sufficient 
knowledge. 

33283. Would it not, on the whole, be better 
to confine the examination to subjects taught in 
the course of a general education and to give the 
training in law subsequently during the time of 
probation ?—If it be possible to be done I see no 
objection to it. 

33284. You do not mind when it is done so 
long as the civilian enters the Service with an 
adequate training in law ?■—This is a subject that 
should not be neglected. That is my object. 


38285. How many years after passing the 
examination would you suggest that officers 

should be transferred to the Judicial branch?_ 

Directly after their examination would be a 
better course. 

33286. You do not think that a few years in 
the Executive line is of use to an officer before he 
takes up Judicial duties ?—Certainly, it would be 
useful; but it would be against his further pro¬ 
spects of rise and promotion in the Service. 

33287. It would affect his prospects of rising 
in the Service, and therefore you would sooner 
see him choose it directly after the examina¬ 
tion?—Yes. 

38288. You say that if the present system of 
open competition is continued the number of 
listed posts should be increased. Would you tell 
us what increase you would like ?—In the 
Bombay Presidency I think we have eight at 
present. It may be doubled at least, if not 
more. 

33289. Now I will ask you a few questions 
with regard to your business. You are, I believe, 
a large employer of labour ?-— Yes. 

33290. Do you find that in the last ten or 
fifteen years the cost of living has increased 
appreciably ?—Yes, it has increased about 
twenty-five to thirty-three per cent. 

33241. And with that general rise would you 
say that there has been a corresponding rise in 
the rate of wages amongst the working-class 
community?—Yes, there has been. 

33292. They have increased their rate of 
living along with those in higher circum¬ 
stances?—Yes, along with the higher grades of 
society. 

33298. In your business do you employ 
many Europeans?—Yes, about seven or eight. 

83294. Have you Indians occupying the 
same kinds of positions as those Europeans?— 
Sometimes I have had Indians on the same 
posts and sometimes Europeans. 

33295, And you have found that the Indians 
whom yon have employed have been able to 
supervise the men under them satisfactorily ?—- 
Yes, some of them quite as efficiently. Not all, 
but some. 

33296. As regards the Europeans you 
employ, can you tell us what salary they 
enjoy?—From Rs. 400 to Rs. 700 and Rs. 750 
a mouth. 

33297. Do you increase their salaries auto¬ 
matically ?—Most of them we have got out 
from England have been on the agreement 
system. 

33298. Is the increase from Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 700 made in accordance with the number of 
years they have, been in your service ?—Yes. 

33299. You have a kind of time-scale ?- Yes. 

33300. At what age do you take Europeans 
into your Mills ?—Not before they are thirty. 

33301. Do you recruit them direct from 
England, or are they men who have been in 
India before ?—Sometimes I take them from 
India and sometimes I take them direct from 
England. 

33302. Do you find that the European who 
comes out direct from England takes long to 
pick up the language ?—I think in six months 
they are quite capable of making themselves 
intelligible to the workmen. 
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83303. And I suppose, they come out without 
any knowledge of the vernacular at all ?—Abso¬ 
lutely none. 

33304. They pick it up merely from inter¬ 
course ?—Yes. 

38305. What is your system of leave for 
Europeans?—After they have worked for three 
years I generally give them leave for three 
months on half pay. 

33806. They take their holiday, I suppose, 
in India?—No, they generally go to England. 

33307. Do you pay for their journey to 
England and back ?—If I pay for their journey 
I do not pay their salary as well- If I pay half 
their salary, I do not pay for their journey. 

38308. As regards Indians who are occupy¬ 
ing corresponding posts to Furopeans in your 
Mills what terms of leave do you give to them ?— 
I have engaged Indians also on salaries of 
Rs. 600 and over. 

33309. And their leave ?—They do not have 
the same leave as the Englishmen, because they 
have not to go to England. 

83310. You give them the same salary as 
Europeans and you allow them the same leave ?— 
Yes, according to their abilities. 

33311. You make no differentiation between 
them ?—No. 

88312. (Sir Theodore Morieon .) You have 
recently made some very generous donations to 
education, and especially to scientific education, 
have you not ?—Yes. 

83318. Do you find that there is a need of a 
greater scientific knowledge in industry ?—Yes, 
it is becoming greater every year. 

33814. You think it would be useful for 
industry if there were more Indians with a 
scientific equipment?—Yes, I think in time to 
come it will be indispensable. 

83315. Can you tell us whether you think 
there will be a considerable number of openings 
for educated Indians in industry ?—I think so, if 
they prove themselves to be quite practical and 
not theoretical. If they shew some practical 
results there will be some good openings for 
them. 

83816. At the present moment, do you employ 
any considerable number of graduates in Science, 
B.Sc/s ?—I have one in my mill at present. 

38317* What sort of salary do you give to a 
B.Sc. ?—I am giving him at present Rs. 400. 

33318. What starting pay did you give 
him ?—I do not recollect properly, but I think it 
was between Rs. 300 and Rs. 400. 

33319. And he is now getting Rs. 400 ?— 
Yes. 

88320. With regard to your answer to ques¬ 
tion (60), you think that the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service should have more 
pay ?—I think so. 

33321. You think that in industry they will 
soon be able to command salaries such as you 
have indicated that you yourself give?—Yes. 

33322. There is going to be a considerable 
demand for them ?—Yes. 

33328. ( Mr . Chanhal.) When you spoke 
about Europeans being able to speak in the 
vernacular, in Gujerati, in six months, I suppose 
you meant only to refer to the sort of conver¬ 
sation a man has to keep up with the workmen 
under him ?—Yes, to make himself intelligible in 
his business. 


33324. Do you think that man would be 
able to converse with you as regards your home 
life, - your domestic relations, and the ways of 
living, I mean the sort of general conversation 
which you would carry on with an Englishman 
or Frenchman when you want to know what 
their habits and sentiments are? Would he 
be able to carry on a conversation on these 
points with Indians in the vernacular after six 
months* training?—No. 

33325. What you mean is that he picks up 
enough for the purposes of his business rela¬ 
tions ? Yes. 

33326. I see that you have avoided answer¬ 
ing question (57). You say “ This can best be 
answered by officials'”?— Yes. 

33327. I suppose the public has an interest 
in the concern of the administration of justice, 
has it not ?—Whatever I have said would be 
more as a suggestion. I cannot say authorita¬ 
tively. 

83328. I do not want you to say what the 
official view is. I want to know your opinion as 
a member of the public, so far as those two 
branches come into contact with you, and with 
you as a member of the public ? Do you think 
that the combination of the two is desirable, 
that is to say the Executive officers performing 
magisterial work?—It would be much better to 
separate them, no doubt, but how far that would 
be practicable I cannot say. 

33329. From your experience, you think it 
would be desirable if it could be done ?—It would 
be more convenient. 

33330. Can you say that that is generally 
the feeling cf the public you have come across,— 
that it should be so separated?—Yes. 

83331. (Mr. Sly.) The Europeans you em¬ 
ploy in your Mills, I suppose, are in the capacity 
of expert foremen ?-—Yes. 

83382. It is the technically trained European 
that you employ ?—What we call overlookers. 

33333. In technical branches ?—Yes. 

38884. You have recommended that after 
the English candidate is successful at the open 
competition he should come out to India for his 
probation ?—Yes. 

83335. And you wish to see his probation 
spent in India in order that he may get greater 
knowledge of Indian conditions ?—Yes, by 
coming into greater contact with Indian society 
and Indian ideals. 

33336. Is that opinion of yours based on 
your experience of Indian civilians who have 
come out,—-that they do not get into sufficient 
contact with Indians at an early age ?—1 com¬ 
pare the two classes of Europeans. One is the 
Covenanted Indian Civil Servant and the other 
the commercial community, or the machinery 
class. The machinery class and the commercial 
community generally do come into contact with 
Indian society and Indian people, and they 
understand the way of Indians much more 
intimately than officers of the Indian Civil 
Service. On account of their notions of their 
responsibility as officers of the Indian Civil 
Service they cannot, in my opinion, mix quite 
so freely with the Natives as these gentlemen of 
the other communities do. 

33o37. Is your experience of civilians in 
Ahmedabad, and Gujerat generally, that they 
are unable to converse in the vernacular with 
Indians ?—They are able to converse with Natives 
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in their own vernacular. I have met several 
gentlemen who speak the native language very 
fluently, bat they have not the opportunity or 
time to mix so freely with the people in their 
official capacity. 

33338. (Mr. Usher.) You said in answer 
to Mr. Chaubal that it would be more convenient 
to separate the Executive from the Judicial. 
Will you explain to me in what the inconvenience 
of the present system consists?—I mean the 
inconvenience to the public. 

33339. What special inconvenience are you 
alluding to ?—They have to go from place to 
place when the functions of Judicial and Execu¬ 
tive are combined. 

33340. That was the special inconvenience 
which was in your mind ?—Yes. 

33341. Besides that, was there any other 
inconvenience in your mind resulting from the 
union of the two functions?—There may be 
inconvenience to the officers themselves. 

33342. (MV. Beaton.) In answer to ques¬ 
tion (11) I understand you to say that you do not 
advocate a separate method of recruitment for 
the Judicial branch ; you only advocate separate 
training?—Yes. 

33843. (Mr. Joglekar.) In answer to ques¬ 
tion (Cu) of the Provincial Civil Service series you 
say that looking at the responsible position they 
fill and to their status as Executive officers, the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service should 
not have less pay than officers of a similar status 
in other Departments ?—Yes. 

33344. How can you compare the pay of 
Deputy Collectors of similar status ? How cau 
you say wbat particular officers of other Depart¬ 
ments should be paid?—In the Abkdri Depart¬ 
ment and other Departments, they do not come 


under the Civil Service as far as I understand,, 
and some of them are drawing higher pay than 
the Provincial Civil Service officers, 

33345. Do they get more than Rs. 800 in 
the first grade ? The Deputy Collector’s pay in 
the first grade in Rs. 800. Do you think that 
thereare higher rates in other Departments ?—* 
I think they get more. That is my impression 
of the case in the Abk&ri Department. 

83846. You want the pay raised from. 
Its. 800 to something more ?—Yes. 

33347. (Mr. Bhadbhade.) In reply to a 
question put to you by one of the Honourable 
Members you said that you started a B.Sc. 
graduate on Rs. 300 to Rs. 400. Do you think 
that that is the general scale upon which they 
will be able to get a post elsewhere, or. is that a 
special case ?—That is what I am doing : that 
is what I said. 

33348. You do not think a B.Sc. could get a 
start on Rs. 400 elsewhere ?—I cannot say 
whether he would get a start on Rs. 400 in a 
permanent post elsewhere. It depends upon his 
usefulness to the concern. If he is found useful 
the is sure to get either Rs. 300 or Rs. 400. 

33349. In your answer to one of the 
Provincial Civil Service questions, you say that 
the rules for the recruitment of the Provincial 
Civil Service in your Province are generally 
satisfactory. I suppose, you have not gone 
through the rules seriatim. It is a general 
opinion ?—Yes. 

88350. You do not know what the grievances 
of that particular class of servants under these 
rules are ? That is a geueral impression ?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Ganesh Krishna Sathe, Esq., Pleader. 


Written Answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

33351 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—I consider 
that the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination is generally satisfactory 
in principle. It cannot be denied that on the 
whole Civilians are found to possess a high 
standard of intellectual attainment and culture, 
which make them generally a capable class of 
administrative officers. 

33852 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend r—* 
Certainly the system is most unsuitable for the 
admission of Natives of India for the following 
among other reasons :—(i) The cost of sending 
boys to England and keeping them there for at 
least two years is found by most to be prohibi¬ 
tive. Besides, this expenditure has to be risked 
for a mere chance of success, (ii) Many parents 
exhibit an unwillingness to send youths to a 
foreign country to be exposed to the inclemency 
of a different climate and to the temptations of 
their new environments, (iii) In some cases, 
insurmountable difficulties arise from religious 
scruples. 
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To remedy this inequality, I recommend the 
holding of the competitive examination simul¬ 
taneously in England and in India, the standard 
and machinery of the examination being the 
same in both cases. 

33353 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose?—! 
have already said that the present system _ of 
recruitment by open competitive examination 
appears to me sound in principle but it is open 
to serious objection on the ground that Indians 
are thereby placed under a great disadvantage 
and are practically shut out. 

83354 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I am entirely in favour of having 
the present competitive examination held at two 
different centres, viz., (0 in England and (ii) in 
India open in both cases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty. This change will 
enable the best talent of the land to compete at 
the examination and to succeed according to 
merit, and will remove all the difficulties 
enumerated in answer to question (3). This 
will also largely meet the legitimate aspirations 
of educated Indians and remove a chronic cause 
for dissatisfaction. I think, however, that all 
successful candidates should be required to 
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Spend a couple of years in England as proba¬ 
tionary period. This compulsory residence 
should ordinarily meet the objection raised in 
certain quarters that a simultaneous examina¬ 
tion in India will give men having no knowledge 
of Western manners, customs and habits of 
thought. 

This subject has engaged the attention of the 
Government and of the public for a number of 
years and several objections have been pressed 
for the withholding of the concession, the chief 
among them being that the Service will be 
swamped with Natives and that this will ulti¬ 
mately become a source of political danger. 

This apprehension of overcrowding appears to 
me chimerical, because the test prescribed is so 
high and the competition so wide that even with 
the introduction of simultaneous examination in 
India it is most unlikely that, at least for a 
quarter of a century or more, the number of 
passes will be appreciably large. However, I am 
clearly of opinion that even assuming that the 
proportion of Natives will gradually increase, 
Native officers with such high intellectual attain¬ 
ments and well developed character might legiti¬ 
mately be expected to possess a due sense of 
their responsibility to the State and the public 
alike. I am not aware of any instances where 
Native Civilians have been found wanting in 
administrative qualities. These officers have in 
all important matters to carry out laws and 
executive orders laid down by Government. 
Again, the administrative machinery is by this 
time so firmly and completely settled that there 
can hardly be opportunities for Native Civilians 
to do any mischief not easily remediable. 

33355 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives 
of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ?— 
2 am not in favour of filling a certain percentage 
of places ordinarily held by Indian Civil Service 
men by Natives of India recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by separate 
Provincial examinations. The greatest draw¬ 
back of this system will be to create a feeling of 
inferiority cr inequality not only in the minds of 
the recruits themselves but of their European 
fellow-civilians, merely from the fact that the 
two examinations happen to be different. This 
feeling coi.ld not be avoided even if we have an 
equally high standard of examination in India as 
that obtaining in England. In fact, I should 
prefer recruitment both of Europeans and 
Natives by one and the same system, the centres 
of the examinations being hereafter two. 

33356 (9), If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “Natives of India” should still 
be eligible for appointment in England?—The 
eligibility of Natives of India to compete in 
England at the Indian Civil Service Examination 
must, I think, be always maintained, irrespective 
of any decision that might be arrived at as to 
the proposal to hold simultaneous examination in 
India or as to the proposed recruitment by 
nomination or combined nomination and exam¬ 
ination. 


83357 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—The 
present system of recruiting for the Judicial 
branch of Indian Civil Service is not open to 
objection. But, I consider that a special and 
better course of legal training (which I have 
stated in detail in answer to questions (37) and 
(38) ) be made compulsory before they come 
to be appointed as District Judges. At present, 
there are 23 appointments in the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service in this Presidency 
besides the posts of Registrar, High Court, 
and Judicial Assistant in Kdthi&war. Out 
of these only two are now held by Natives. 
It is quite just that in this branch of service 
where special legal training is necessary, half 
the number of these appointments should be 
preserved for Natives of India. I would further 
propose that one-tbird of such reserved appoint¬ 
ments should go to Subordinate Judges of 
proved merit and capacity, the remaining two- 
thirds being recruited from out of advocates 
and pleaders practising in the High Court and 
in District Courts. 

33358 (85). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ? 
— I have not to suggest any alteration in the 
present system. 

33359 (36). Do you consider that there hag 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—I am not from personal experience 
in a position to say if the knowledge of verna¬ 
culars has latterly deteriorated amongst Euro¬ 
pean Indian Civil Service. But, inquiry made 
on the point shows that this is a fact. Formerly 
the number of English-knowing clerks was 
comparatively small and even the Daftardars 
and Chitnises to Collectors, in old days were 
purely vernacular-knowing men. It was, there¬ 
fore, incumbent for officers to have an intimate 
knowledge of vernaculars to be able to under¬ 
stand daily routine correspondence, bulk of which 
was carried on in vernacular. My experience is 
that European Civilians of the present day can 
generally follow the statements of witnesses 
made in Court or petitions read out, but often 
they are found lacking in that intimate know¬ 
ledge which is essential for a free and direct 
intercourse with the people with whom they 
daily come in contact in the discharge of their 
official duties. This evil would be easily remedied 
by piescribing a stricter test than at present 
apparently obtains. A better knowledge of the 
vernaculars is also desirable from adminis¬ 
trative point of view. 

33360 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in thb knowledge of law of 
members of the Indian Civil Service, distin¬ 
guishing between recommendations applicable 
to all officers and to officers selected for the 
Judicial branch ? (38) Do you recommend any 
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special course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ?—(37-8) Under 
existing conditions, Civilians come to be invested 
with powers of Sub-Divisional Magistrate and 
Magistrate, 1st Class, after a service of over two 
years and after passing prescribed departmental 
examinations. A. fair knowledge of Criminal 
Law and Procedure and Evidence Act is acquir¬ 
ed by this time and it must be admitted that 
most of them make good Magistrates after some 
experience. But, I would still recommend that 
they should watch the working of Sessions 
Court for a term of three months. The ex¬ 
perience thus gained will materially tend to 
improve the tone of Criminal administration. 

Judicial Branch. It cannot be denied that 
under present system of recruitment for the 
Judicial Branch, Civilians have hardly any 
knowledge of the Civil Law when they are 
selected for it. At present, an Assistant Judge 
is required to do original Civil work for 
nearly six months before he is invested with 
powers to hear appeals. But, the instruction 
received and experience gained during this 
time is not in the least sufficient to make 
them efficient Civil Juderes. Several years 
elapse before they acquire adequate insight into 
Civil Law. But, during this period of virtual 
probation instances occur where miscarriage of 
justice takes place for want of requisite know¬ 
ledge of Law. They also feel their own weak¬ 
ness in not being able intelligently to follow the 
arguments advanced by the Pleaders for either 
side, and this state of things naturally tends to 
weaken the confidence and respect which the 
Bench ought always to command. 

I would propose the following alternative 
remedies:—(i) Every Civilian selected for the 
Judicial Branch should be made to spend one 
year at the High Court. He should attend 
during this time both appellate and original 
Benches of the High Court and should at, the 
end of such period pass such test in Civil 
Law as the High Court may prescribe, or 
(ii) he may be placed as an apprentice with the 
Advocate-General or any senior member of the 
Bar who should certify that he has fully 
utilised his time in gaining the necessary legal 
training. Even under this system the examina¬ 
tion recommended above should be insisted upon. 

83161 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India, 
for officers selected for the Judicial branch ? 
If so, please give details?—If either of the 
recommendations made in the above answer be 
found acceptable, then I do not see the necessity 
of giving Civilians special training in subor¬ 
dinate judicial posts. 

83362 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates 
do you suggest for the various grades of the 
service ?—The differentiation now observed in 
the salaries of Civilians and those of members 
of the Provincial Civil Service holding listed 
appointments cannot be justified on any con¬ 
siderations. If Government expects the latter 
to maintain the same high position as that of 


the former and if they are required to discharge 
the duties appertaining to the office with equal 
fitness, it is but fair and just that both classes 
should receive equal treatment in the matter of 
salary. 

Written Answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

33363, N.B .—Under this head, I have confined 
my remarks to the Judicial branch alone and have 
instead of giving answers to the various questions 
stated in brief the scheme I would advocate for 
recruitment, pay, and promotion in this branch. 
The present rules are to be found printed as 
accompaniment to Government Resolution 
(Bombay), Revenue Department, No. 1112, dated 
2nd February 1912. 

The age-limit as given there is 30. Bachelors 
of Laws ordinarily are not under 25 years of age 
at the time of taking their degrees. The list of 
candidates is now so full that many get barred 
by age-limit and to avoid such a bar some take 
to service in the lower grades of the Subordinate 
Judicial establishment. Only a few succeed in 
securing qualifying appointments. To have to 
accept such posts is, to a certain extent, de¬ 
moralizing, and such men practically lose all 
touch with current legal literature and 
cannot be expected to turn out as efficient Judges 
as they would, if directly recruited while in 
actual practice. As a matter of fact, the period 
of three years prescribed for admission to the 
Provincial Civil Service is insufficient in the 
present state of the legal profession to equip 
candidates for the posts of Sub-Judges with the 
practical experience which it was the object of 
the rules to secure. 

I would, therefore, propose to extend the age- 
limit from 30 to 35 years in order to secure for 
the Judicial service men of mature practical 
experience. Practice at the Bar for three or five 
yoars in the present crowded state of the pro¬ 
fession hardly means any practice worth the 
name; much less could it be called full and 
continuous as required by the rules. I find 
that a similar extension of age-limit was sanc¬ 
tioned for Madras in 1901 with a suggestion from 
the Secretary of State to the Government of 
India to take into consideration the question 
whether a similar change should not be made in 
other Provinces. Simultaneously with the ex¬ 
tension of age-limit the pay of the last grade of 
Sub-Judges should be raised from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 250. If the services of really capable lawyers 
are to be secured, I would arrange the present 
grades of 2nd Class Sub-Judges in four grades 
of Rs. 250, 300, 350 and 400. 

In the Presidency proper there are in all 17 
1st Class Sub-Judges and 3 Small Cause Court 
Judges divided into three grades. The pecuniary 
jurisdiction of such courts is unlimited and the 
work is, therefore, necessarily more important, 
responsible and onerous. Sub-Judges from this 
class are invariably invested with appellate 
powers. Recruitment for this class should, there¬ 
fore, be made firstly from 2nd Class Subordinate 
Judges of proved merit and secondly from 
amongst thoroughly competent practising 
pleaders in the High Court and District Courts, 
irrespective of age-limit. I think the proportion 
of such direct recruits to the total number 
should be 1 to 3 or 1 to 4. 
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A reform of the method of recruitment for loyalty and to hard and honest work among the 
the Judicial service (Imperial and Provincial) on legal practitioners as a class, it will attract to 
the lines above indicated will, I have every hope, the Public Service really deserving men of 
open a new field for deserving members of the practical experience and capacity. 

Bar, and while it will serve as an incentive to 

Mr. Ganesh Kbishna Sathe, called and examined. 


33364. (Chairman.) You are a Pleader, are 
you not ?—Yes. 

38365. Where do you practise ?—In Sholapur. 

33366. To what caste do you belong?— 
Brahman, 

83367. Do you fill any public posts ?—I have 
been the elected President of the Municipality for 
the last five years. It is like a town Corporation. 

33368. You desire to see simultaneous exa¬ 
minations established ?—Yes. 

33369. You say you think that it is most 
unlikely that at least for a quarter of a century 
the number of those who pass will be appreciably 
large ?—At least for some time it will not be 
appreciably large. 

83370. Do you regard this as a merit or 
demerit ?—I look at it from a point of view that 
if it is not to be introduced on the ground that 
the tone of the British administration would suffer, 
then that apprehension would have no ground for 
some time to come. I do not mean thereby that 
more Indians will not be in a position to overcome 
all the difficulties which are now in their way and 
that will be for some time in their way. I have 
spoken of the difficulties in my answer to question 

(3). 

33371. You recognize the need for Europeans 
in the administration ?—Decidedly. I do main¬ 
tain that a tone ought to be kept. 

33372. At the same time, you want to Eee 
more Indians admitted into the Service ?—That is 
what I think. 

33873. You anticipate that under your scheme 
only a very few more will be admitted for the 
next quarter of a century ?—Yes. 

83374, Would you accept a proposal for 
establishing an examination in India supplementary 
to the one in England, which would offer opportuni¬ 
ties to Indians for a limited number of vacancies ? 
—Yes; as the next best. 

3837A You would like to see the Judiciary 
recruited partly from the Iudian Civil Service, 
partly from the Bar and partly from the Subor¬ 
dinate Judges. What proportion from the Indian 
Civil Service would you like to see ?—I have given 
one-half as the number from the Indian Civil 
Service; ana the rest of the one-half, one-third 
from the Subordinate Judges, and two-thirds from 
the practising lawyers and advocates. 

33876. How many years' practice would you 
require from those from the Bar ?—Not less than 
ten years, at any rate. 

83377. You think a good class cf men could 
be induced to join the Judiciary from the Bar ?— 
Provided the chances of promotion are as good 
AS they are for the Civilians, and provided they 
give good salaries, I do not see why it should not 
induce good people to come into the Judiciary. 

33378 You think it is good for the Judiciary 
to be recruited from different sources ?—I think 
so. 

83379. Not all from the same source, but 
from varying elements : in that way you think it 
would give strength to the Judiciary ?—Yes. 

3838e. I assume from your desire to see half 
recruited from the Indian Civil Service that you 


think that the trainingin that service in the Execu¬ 
tive line is of use to a man who ultimately becomes 
a Judge ?—Yes. It is not at present availed of. 
There is no system under which that training can 
be obtained by Civilians before they are made 
full Judges. 

33381. You are anxious to see a much more 
definite and scientific form of training in law for 
the Civilian ?—Yes. There should be some test. 

53382. Not only as a test, I take it, but you 
would like to see proper training too f—Yes. 

83383. As regards the pay in the Provincial 
Civil Service, do you think that that is adequate 
at present ?—I am only referring to the Judicial 
Branch of the Provincial Civil Service. I think 
I have suggested some change. If they begin at 
Rs. 250 I think that is adequate. I should 
like to see them begin at Rs. 250 and go up to 
Rs. 800 or Rs. 1,000. The' present scale is 
Rs. 150, which is ridiculously low. 

33381. You would like to see an increase of 
Rs. 100 a month in the lowest grade? - Yes. 

83385. Would you favour a time-scale of pay, 
or would you leave the different grades as they 
are, and have promotion by seniority from one 
grade to the other ?—By seniority and by merit 
and capacity. 

33386. And by selection ?—The general rule 
is that officers in the grades of which the pay is 
Rs. 500 or more are selected by seniority and 
proved merit. 

33387. Therefore, you would continue the 
same system except that you would slightly alter 
the grades. You would raise the lowest grade 
to Rs. 250?—Yes. In view of the recommenda¬ 
tion I have made I think practising lawyers of 
some standing should be induced to join. 

33388. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Where do you 
practise as a pleader ?— Sholapur, a district town 
in this Presidency. 

33389. How long have you been practising 
there ?—Seventeen years. 

83390. Are you a Native of that district ?— 
I am a Native of Poona. 

83391. You think that the present Civilian as 
a rule can make himself understood in the verna¬ 
cular, and talk to witnesses, but you would like to 
see him do so in better language ?—I do not mean 
to say that he can talk to witnesses in the verna¬ 
cular, but he can follow by the context what is 
stated while the examination goes on. He finds 
it difficult to talk to vernacular-knowing witnesses. 

33392. But do not the Magistrates in Shola¬ 
pur put questions to witnesses in Marathi 9 —Very 
few of whom I am aware. They do so through 
their sherishtadars or clerks. 

83393. Do you practise in the District Court 
much ?— Principally, in the District Court, the 
Sessions Court. 

38394. Does not the Judge at Sholapur know 
Marathi enough to cross-examine witnesses fairly 
well?—The present Judge; but the majority of 
them did not know. 

33395. But the present one knows ?— Yes. 

33396. Do you know the District Magistrate 
in Sholapur ?—Yes. 
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83397. Does he know Marathi pretty well ?— 
He can understand what others say in the 
vernacular. 

38398. Is there an Assistant Collector at 
Sholapur ?—He happens to be a Parsee, so that he 
knows Marathi very well. 

83399, Is there no other English officer in 
Sholapur District except the District Judge and 
the Collector ?—There is the Civil SurgeoD. 

38400. I mean Civilian?—There is nobody 
else. 

33401, You do not think it necessary for 
Civlians to go to England for any training to 
become Judges ?—No. I think the alternative 
which I have proposed would bring about the 
desired result. 

33402. You have never been in England your¬ 
self ?—No, I have not been to*England. 

33403. But you think that a Civilian by 
attending the High Court, and by examining the 
work on Ihe Appellate and Original Benches for 
some time, would be able to do his Civil work all 
right ?—Yes. In addition to that I am of opinion 
that some test should be prescribed. 

33404. Some examination in law ?—Yes. 

33408. And you do not think he ought to 
serve as Assistant Judge for any time?-—No, 
because that probationary period is served at the 
cost of justice. Many instances occur where a 
miscarriage of justice happens on account of their 
inadequate knowledge of law. 

38406. You propose to make him straight off 
a District Judge?—Yes, after he has spent one 
year in the High Court Appellate Bench, Original 
Side and passed the test, 

88407. Do you not think after a year of 
training in the High Court he might be made, 
first of all an Assistant District Judge and allowed 
to take cases sent to him by the District Judge ?— 
After all his training, if he is appointed an Assistant 
Jndge it is better than appointing him a District 
Judge at once. 

33408. You think that the Provincial Civil 
Service officers holding listed appointments ought 
to get the same pay as the Indian Civil Service 
men ?—Yes. 

38409. You do not think they ought to get 
the two-thirds that they get now ? —No. 

3341Q. You would like to see the age limit 
for the appointment of Subordinate Judges raised 
to 35 ?—Yes. 

33411. That is the age in Madras, is it not? 
—Yes. 

83412. You would like to see it brought up 
to that age here ?—Yes. 

33413. (Mr. Macdonald,.) Do you practise 
over a pretty wide district ?—I practise over the 
whole district. 

33414. You come into contact with one of 
the District Judges?—Yes. There are eight 
Subordinate Judges, and seven or eight Magis¬ 
trates. 

33415. What nationality are the eight 
Subordinate Judges ?—Most of them are Hindus. 

33416. They have been appointed under the 
existing rules and regulations ?—Yes, under the 
Act 14 of 1869. I think as far as the recruit¬ 
ment of the Subordinate Judicial Service is 
concerned the system has been the same. 

83417. There is no ooncplaint about the 
method of appointment ?'■ —No, I am not aware 
of any. 
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33418. They appoint as good men as they 
can reasonably lay their hands upon ?—Yes. The 
only thing that comes in their way is selecting 
people who are only under thirty. I have made 
reference to that in my note. 

33419. I am referring to things which are 
not in your note. The Judge, you say, 
would come into contact with seven Magistrates?— 
Yes. Each Tdluka has got a Magistrate, so that 
there are about seven Magistrates of the second 
and seven first class. 

33420. They are also appointed under these 
rules? —They are appointed under the rules 
which are called the Provincial Civil Service Rules 
of the Executive Branch, men of Mamlatdars* 
grades and Deputy Collectors’ grades. 

33421. Has there been any complaint as to 
how they have been appointed ?—No, there has 
been no complaint at all. 

33422. The selection has been from just as 
good meD, as good as could be obtained, to fill the 
posts ?—Yes. In the case of some Magistrates 
who come from the Mamlatdars* grades there is a 
regular service which is called the Subordinate 
Service, from amongst whom they are selected 
after they have passed certain examinations. 

33423. I understand the system. With 
regard to selecting from the Subordinate Service, 
have you ever heard that selections are by 
favouritism more than by merit ?—I have not 
heard of it. 

33424. So that, you have no complaints about 
that ? — No. 

33425. (Mr. Chaubal,) You are an Assistant 
Public Prosecutor in Sholapur ?—-Yes. 

33426. How many years have you held that 
post ? —For over ten years. 

33427. You are at present a nominated member 
of the Legislative Council of Bombay ?—• 
Yes. 

33428. You have had considerable criminal 
and civil practice throughout the District ?— 
Yes. 

83429. With regard to these questions about 
the recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service ia 
the Executive Branch, are the Mamlatdars appoint¬ 
ed by any competitive examination ?—They are. It 
was formerly called the lower standard and ths 
higher standard. 

33486. The lower standard and the higher 
standard are examinations which persons employed? 
in the Revenue Branch have got to go through 
before they come to a particular grade. What I 
want to know is, are Mamlatdars, as Mamlatdars, 
recruited by any competitive examination ?— 
No. 

33431. The greater proportion of the gentle¬ 
men who fill these posts are persons who have 
risen from the lower service ?—Yes. 

33432. They get from Rs. 20 to Us. 25, do 
they snot ?—Yes. They begin with Rs. 20 or 
Rs. 30. 

33483. And they gradually rise up to Mamlat¬ 
dars ?—Yes. 

82484. Have you any idea of how many years 
it takes a man who gets into the service on Rs. 20 
a month to become a Mamlatdar ?—That depends 
upon whether you find the list full, or not. I 
think ten years may be taken to be the ordinary 
period. 

33435, My question is this. Take the Judi¬ 
cial line and take the Executive line. The public 
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has a certain opinion abiut the class of officers who 
soon after taking their degrees, and after the 
education they get, are at once brought into a 
fairly comfortable position on Its. 150 or Rs. 200 
as Subordinate Judges ?—Yes. 

33486. And side by side with them, you fiud 
here a class of people who get not the Service on 
Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 a month, and who then gradual¬ 
ly rise up to be Mamlatdars or any higher grades. 
Do you think that the public is satisfied with the 
latter class of officers who have been brought up 
to high posts in this way ?—I think the former 
command greater confidence than the latter. 

33437. Is not that the nature of your com¬ 
plaint so far as these so-called qualifying high posts 
go in the Judicial line ?—Yes. 

33438. Therefore, if you get a man properly 
trained for the work you would rather bring him 
at once into a Subordinate Judge's place than make 
him work for any number of years on Rs. 30 or 
Rs. 40 ?—Yes. 

33439. I want to know whether all the Judicial 
work of the District, Civil and Criminal, is now 
done in the same branch of the Service ?—The 
Magisterial work and the work of a Civil character 
which comes under the Mamlatdar's Court, are 
done by Mamlatdars and Deputy Collectors. The 
Sessions Court work is done by the Sessions 
Judge. 

33440. Therefore, the present Judicial branch 
is not the branch which disposes of the whole of 
the Judicial work of the District?—No, so far as 
the Subordinate J edges are concerned they only 
dispose of Civil work. It is only the Sessions 
Judge in whom is combined the office of District 
J udge. 

33441. Is public opinion satisfied with this 
combination of the two duties in the same offi¬ 
cer?—If my impression is correct, they are not 
satisfied. 

*33442. You have been, I know, seventeen 
years practising in the District, and as I happen 
to know the amount of practice you have, will you 
kindly tell the Commissioners why it is you say 
that the public object to this combination ? Can 
you give me the reasons which the public are 
feeling as to why they complain about this com¬ 
bination ?—I think the reasons may be three or 
four. I have not attempted to answer that ques¬ 
tion, though I have some views on the point. 
Generally speaking, these Magistrates are touring 
officers for eight months in the year, and that 
means a lot of trouble, not only to the parties but 
to witnesses; and in some cases they do not even 
find it convenient to secure legal help. If I were 
to speak something on the side of Government in 
this respect, I think they have also to spend a good 
deal on batta and maintenance allowance, and so 
forth, because witnesses and parties of one Taluka 
have to go distances, sometimes forty or fifty ipiles, 
following the Magistrate, wherever he is, and the 
ease is not generally finished in one day’s hearing, 
or it may be in two days' hearing. That is one of 
my reasons. The second reason is that there do 
aiise cases in which we find that these Magistrates 
decide, not according to the strict letter of the 
law where questions of the policy of Govern¬ 
ment are concerned. I do not mean to say that 
any pressure is brought upon them, not in the 
least, but perhaps they may have their own incli¬ 
nations in the matter, and. being subordinate to 
the highest Executive officer of the District they 


might not like to go against that principle or 
policy. However, that is my own opinion. I do 
not know whether it is correct or not. 

33443. You mean that they maybe biassed by 
the view s which they think are held in superior 
quarters ?—Yes. 

33444. Is there any other reason?—No. 

33445. Do you think that a parson who works, 
say, for eight or ten years in the Executive Branch 
retains, or whether there is a tendency to lose, what 
is known as the judicial frame of mind ? Take a 
person who has taken his degree in law, or what¬ 
ever it is, and he works in the Executive Branch, 
say for eight or ten years ?— I think that atmo¬ 
sphere has some effect. 

33446. What kind of effect ?—That indepen¬ 
dence which we require of Judges may be shaken 
to some extent. 

S3 447. You mean it has rather a tendency to 
destroy the judicial frame of mind, if I am not 
putting it too strongly ?—The word “ rather " 
does not mean strongly. 

33448. In your District there are often years 
of scarcity, are there not ?—Yes. 

33449. In those days, the Subordinate Judges 
of the District are invested with Magisterial 
powers, are they not ?—Yes. I am aware of 
three cases in which that was the ease. 

33450. You have said that these Subordinate 
Judges do criminal work?—Yes, and I should say 
it is satisfactory. f 

33451. What is the opinion of the Bar gene¬ 
rally, and of the public, as to the way in which the 
Subordinate Judges on these occasions do their 
work?—I think the opinion is that they do their 
work creditably. 

38452. Have you had the opportunity of 
appearing and practising before Assistant Judgee 
and Sessions Judges and District Judges who have 
never served as Assistant Collectors or gone 
through the Executive Branch at any time ?—Un¬ 
fortunately, I have not had that experience. 

33453. Were you not at Sholapur when 
Mr. Tipnis was there ?—No, I was not practising 
there at that time. 

33454. You mentioned a District Judge at 
present who is believed to understand the language. 
Is not Mr. De Souza there now ?—Yes. 

33455. So that you cannot cite that as a case 
of a European who does not know the language ?— 
He is from this country. 

33456. On this question of language, I put 
it to you with your experience,—Suppose, you 
bring a Civilian of three, four, five, or eight years' 
standing, and you make him sit here, and you and 
I were to speak in Marathi on any point, do you 
think that he would be able to follow us ?—No. 

33457. (Sir Theodore Morison.) Will you 
give the Commission the advantage of your 
experience upon this point ? It has been suggested 
to us that a Pleader, or a Barrister, or a legal 
practitioner, who is in good practice in the District 
Courts, would not be willing to take a District 
Judgeship, that you could not get good men, but 
only failures, because they make larger incomes 
outside ?—I do not hold that opinion. 

38458. You could not get the cream of the 
High Court, could you ?—No. 

83459. Could you get the cream of the Dis¬ 
trict Bar ?—That will depend upon what start yog 
will give him. Supposing, the best man in thp 
District, standing first in his own district, is given 
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the appointment, to start with, of Assistant Judge 
on Rs. 800 or so, I think there is no reason why 
he should refuse it. 

33460. You think it is probable that he would 
take it ?—Yes. 

83461. You think that the chances are at 
least even that he would take it ?—Yes. 

33462. That is to say, if prospects of his 
rising up to other appointments, say to that of a 
Judge, were given to him ?—Yes. 

, 38468. I presume, that a salary of Rs. 800 
is much less than the income he would be really 
making at the Bar ?—-That would depend upon 
the condition of prosperity in the District. 

33464. I do not know the scale of professional 
incomes on the Bombay side ?—There are some 
Districts which are very poor Districts, for instance, 
Sholapur, and the District of Ahmednagar. There 
are other Districts, Belgaum, Dharwar and Thana 
for instance, where the income of a first-class 
Pleader may be nearly Rs. 1,009 or so. 

33465. What would be the value of a 
practice in a large and prosperous town such as 
Ahmedabad ?—I am not aware of that. It may 
be one of the places where the income may be even 
more than Rs. 1,000. There are some practising 
Advocates and Barristers there, and it is a judicially 
combined district. 

83466. And there the incomes would be very 
much more than Rs. 800 ?—Yes, I think so. It 
is only my surmise. I have no definite informa¬ 
tion upon that point. 

83467. You recommend two years* probation 
in England, do you not?—Yes, on the top of 
simultaneous examination. I think a man imbibes 
all those good qualities which we want for 
administration. 

33468. Let us put aside what we think he 
ought to acquire. What is your experience of 
people who have actually been to England, and 
of people who have had all their education in 
India : which is the best lot ?—I do not think I 
can differentiate between the two, There may be 
some of the best people among those who have not 
gone to England. 

33469. Do you think you could mention some 
who have done very well who have not been to 
England or have only been to England late in 
life ?—It depends upon how that man would have 
turned out had he gone to England. Supposing, 
five men go to England, and they exhibited certain 
qualities after they returned, whether their stay in 
England had done them good or not depends upon 
the capacity of the man. I am not prepared to 
answer the question. 

33470. Do I understand you to say that the 
evidence is so doubtful that you are not sure 
whether it is an advantage or not to go to 
England ?—I think it would be an advantage to go 
to England. 

83471. Then apart from theoretical grounds 
that it ought to do good, I want to know what 
your experience tells us. An answer without 
experience is rather ambiguous ?—I do not think 
I can be of any use in removing that ambiguity. 

33472. (Mr . Heaton .) You spoke of cases 
of injustice in trials and in the disposal of 
Civil suits; you were referring, I think, were you 
not, to the cases which a young Assistant Judge 
tries when he first comes into the Department ?— 
Yes. 


33473. Your complaint is that he has had no 
Judicial experience at that time, and that he has 
had insufficient training ?—Yes. 

33474. You advocate a much more thorough 
training ?—Yes. 

83475. You would like to see a test like that 
of the LL.B. ?—Yes, something like that. 

33476. I suppose, you would agree that a 
training like that might just as well be acquired 
by reading before he goes out to India at all ?— 
I do not think it is necessary in the Executive 
Branch 

33477. I was thinking of Judicial officers, 
those who are afterwards to go into the Judicial 
Department: I was wondering whether you 
thought a training out here was necessarily better 
than a training in England ?—I think the oppor¬ 
tunities here are much more favourable. Under 
the two systems I have advocated, he will be more 
in touch with what is going on in the Province, 
and at the same time he will be required to pass a 
certain test in law. 

33478. You have had some experience of the 
Subordinate Judges doing Magisterial work during 
famine years, have you not ?—Yes. 

33479. Are there any serious difficulties about 
arranging the Criminal work and the Civil 
work ?—No. What they used to do was to 
allocate two days out of the week to Criminal work 
and the remaining four days to Civil work. 

33480. They got over the difficulty in that 
way quite easily ?—Yes. 

33481. With reference to the income of 
Pleaders, it is one of your great complaints 
the fees which our present system enables you to 
take are really insufficient ?—The'scale of fees pre¬ 
vailing in this Presidency compared with the 
of fees in other Presidencies is small. 

33482. You do not especially recommend that 
there should be a special method of recruitment to 
the Judicial Branch ?—I recommend a mixture of 
three methods. 

33483. I was thinking of the Civil Service for 
the moment: it is the training you recommend 
especially ?—Yes. 

33484. So that you do not think there is any 
inherent disadvantage about the competitive exami¬ 
nation and the appointment of Civilians; if they 
can get the training they will make just as good 
Judges as anyone else ?—Yes. 

33485. (Mr. Bkadbhade.) In your answer 
relating to tlie Provincial Civil Service I see that 
you object to the age limit ? —Yes. 

33486. Is the ground you give there your only 
objection, or have you any other objection to urge ? 
—No, I have no other objection to urge. Increas¬ 
ing the age-limit is the only objection. 

33487. Do you know of the so-called qualifying 
posts?—Yes. " 0 

83488. Are they such as to afford a proper 
training to future Subordinate Judges?—There is 
only one such place. 

33489. There are many more, I will draw your 
attention to these rules where they refer to the 
Nazir ? —The Nazir hardly gets any knowledge of 
law. The Head Clerk only drafts letters and t«k«g 
them to the Judge. 

83490. There are many posts then which are 
not in your opinion qualifying posts ?—Clerks 
of the District Courts are always in touch with 
Judicial work, because they sit with the Jud^e 
when the work is being conducted in the Court. 0 
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33491. You advocate a recruitment from the 
Bar for District Judgeships ?—Yes. 

33492. Would not that create some difficulty 
in the matter of grading the recruits ?—I do not 
see any difficulty in it. 

33493. Do you think that new recruits from 
the Bar should he appointed District Judges ?— 
They might be made Assistant Judges. 

3349 4. On what salary should they start ?— 
The question of salary has never been looked upon 
by me as an important one. They might begin at 
Bs. 700 or Be. 800. 

3349 5. It appears to me that you do give rather 
an exaggerated view, though not an intentional 
one, about the income of district Pleaders ?—I 
was asked about the best men. I think the income 
of the best men remains stationary. But, I do 
admit that in the present state of the crowded 
nrofession incomes have fallen-off. Incomes, how¬ 


ever, of the first men in the District, I maintain, 
have not fallen off. 

33496. How many such men at the top are 
there: I suppose you could count them on your 
fingers ?—There may be only two or three ; that 
is all. 

83497. You have said that Assistant Judges 
do not make good lawyers. Do you know that 
under the same system there have been eminent 
Jhdges like Sir Raymond West and Sir Max¬ 
well Melvill: they were eminent Judges ?—Yes, 
certainly; but I do not know what they were 
when they were appointed Assistant Judges. 

3349 8. How do you account for the fact that 
they became so eminent if they grew up under the 
same system, and rose up to the High Court ?— 
I know of instances of Assistant Judges in my own 
District who have become good Judges. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


(Adjourned to Nagpur.) 
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India Memo, on I, C. S. 


of 


CHAPTER I. 

Methods ok Recruitment. 

(a) General. 

Since the competitive system of appoint- 

. „„ ment to the Indian Civil 

(1) The competitive g ervice 

was first pro¬ 
mulgated by the East 
India Company Act of 1858 its merits and 
demerits have been on several occasions 
exhaustively examined. In the year 1875 the 
Secretary of State initiated a discussion which 
elicited a comprehensive body of opinion, 
including that of the most eminent authorities 
of the day, the preponderance of which, in 
respect both of the number and of the weight of 
the suSrages, is embodied in the views expressed 
by the Government of 
India in their despatch 
of the 30th September 
1S75 to the Secretary of State for India, at 
that time Lord Salisbury, by whom they were 
endorsed :— 

“ With regard to the general result of free competition for 
the Indian Civil Service, we consider that the experience 
which has been gained since the Government of India 
expressed their opinion in Despatch No, 26 (Public) of the 5th 
of May 1866 that the result was satisfactory amply confirms 
the favourable judgment then expressed. In onr opinion the 
Oivil Service is filled by officers of merit and ability and 
we are confident that they will be found fully competent to 
discharge the duties which they have to perform and to 
supply statesmen and administrators of high distinction in 
the different branches of the administration.” 

2. The force of these opinions is materially 
enhanced by the circumstance that they were 
delivered at a time when the competitive system 
was still to some extent upon probation and a 
vigorous opposition survived, when the advant¬ 
ages, real and supposed, of the pre-existing 
system were constantly recalled and emphasized 
by warm and able advocates, and when the 
best results of the new regime still awaited 
mature recognition. These results can now be 
l-eviewed in the light of the experience of 
nearly sixty years, and on the whole the 
favourable verdict of those early judges has 
been confirmed and endorsed by the record of 
Indian administration during this period. If it 
is true that this record does not contain names 
so brilliant as those of Hastings and Malcolm, 
of Elphinstone and Prere, this is perhaps to be 
attributed to the circumstance that an epoch of 
consolidation admits less of individual brilliancy 
than one of conquest and expansion; and the 
unbroken succession of administrators of dis¬ 
tinguished ability, by whose labours the present 
constitution of the Indian Government has since 
been in a large measure elaborated, would have 
been ill exchanged for sporadic instances of 
exceptional eminence. If this is true of the men 
who have occupied the highest posts in the 
administration, it can be affirmed with equal 
truth that the qualifications brought to the dis¬ 
charge of less conspicuous but not less 
indispensable functions during the same period 
will not suffer by comparison with the best 
results of nomination in the same sphere of 
duties. In spite of the vastly increased demands, 
both in volume and in intricacy, of the business 
of Government, which are by no means propor¬ 
tionately representedby the concurrent reinforce¬ 
ment of the cadre of the service, it is not too 
much to say that the present general standard of 

* N. B .—The figures in the margin refer to the numbers of 
the interrogatories drawn up by the Eoyal Commission which 
are dealt with in the text (vide pp. v—xxxvii). 
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efficiency has not been surpassed at any previous 
time or under any other method of recruitment. 
Even if the competitive principle had been less 
fruitful of successful results, both particular and 
general, it would be possible to abandon it only 
if it were found that changed conditions 
demanded a revision of the principle of recruit¬ 
ment. Even if it had proved a failure, the 
difficulty of finding a substitute would be, if not, 
as Lord Salisbury pronounced in 1875, insuper¬ 
able, at all events an enterprise requiring the 
most anxious care and 
'' deliberation. The prin¬ 

ciple of nomination definitely succumbed to 
administrative necessities and the pressure of 
public opinion in 1858. In the years that have 
since elapsed, public opinion on such matters 
has become at once wider and more sensitive ; 
the comparatively small number of educational 
institutions of the first rank has greatly multi¬ 
plied, and their relations to the educational 
system of the country have become more highly 
co-ordinated, while even the texture of society 
has been greatly altered. These considerations 
profoundly modify the problem of devising any 
feasible method of nomination and they modify 
it, so far as English conditions are concerned, in 
an unfavourable sense. Whether the sagacity 
of public school masters or University Syndics 
would prove less fallible than the existing 
method may be arguable; but what is of present 
importance is to examine, in the light of our 
experience of 50 years, in relation to the Indian, 
product of the competitive system, whether a 
modification can bo justified. This will be done 
in a separate memorandum which contains con¬ 
structive proposals which this Government 
submit for the consideration of the Commission. 

3. The considerations advanced in the first 
paragraph in defence of the results of open com¬ 
petition deal exclusively with the competitive 
system as a means, primarily, of providing the 
indispensable number of European Civil 
Servants, who constitute, in the words of Lord 
Cross, “ the only permanent English official 
element in India.” It is important to remem¬ 
ber that the system presupposes certain gua¬ 
rantees, arising from social and educational 
conditions in Great Britain, as to the possession 
by the general body of candidates of quali¬ 
fications other than intellectual, which the 
service demands. The case of Indian aspirants 
■ 3 j to the service differs in 

a marked degree. In 
their case, instead of the guarantees above 
alluded to there is only the presumption of 
moral qualities beyond the average evinced by 
the resolve and the ability to compete under 
admittedly serious difficulties and, iu addition, 
the period of contact with English ideas and 
institutions which is almost necessarily entailed. 
In the existing system based mainly upon the 
statutory powers conferred by the Act of 1870 
and the regulations of the Provincial Civil 
Service, the position of successful Indian com¬ 
petitors for the Indian Civil Service is excep¬ 
tional, and this is expressly recognized by the 
fact that in computing the proportion of 
Europeans in the administration held to be 
indispensable—a principle first definitely recog¬ 
nized by the Statutory Rules of 1879—the 
Indian members are not distinguished from the 
European members of that service. Subject 
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to this important reservation, it may be said 
that the principles affirmed in 1869 by the 
Duke of Argyll, whichl ed him to the conclusion 
that public competition is not a suitable system 
for the recruitment of natives of India, apply 
pleno vigore at the present day. The system 
has been tried in India at various periods and 
has proved a failure. The experience which 
has been gained of its application, under pro¬ 
bably the most favourable conditions that are 
likely to be obtained to the Statutory and 
Provincial Services is conclusive against its 
success when applied to a case of much greater 
difficulty and complexity. 

4. The specific proposal to institute simul¬ 
taneous competitive 
( 7I examinations for the 

Indian Civil Service in India contemplates the 
establishment in India of examinations identical 
with those held in London, the successful 
candidates at both centres being brought on 
the same list and the appointments given in 
the order of merit. In forwarding a similar 
proposal for the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1893 the then Secretary of 
State, Lord Kimberley, observed that it was 
indispensable that an adequate number of the 
Civil Service should always be Europeans and 
that no scheme would be admissible which did 
not fulfil that essential condition. It is hardly 
open to question that the necessity for this condi¬ 
tion is equally cogent at the present day and 
that it must in fact remain a fundamental and 
permanent principle of British policy iu India. 
There is at least a possibility that unrestricted 
public competition in India would prove 
incompatible with the maintenance of this 
principle. Whether or not the immediate, ox- 
even the ultimate, effect of such a measure 
would be to reduce the European element to 
dangerously low proportions may be debated. 
It is argued that the inferior educational facilities 
available in India would prevent a large influx 
of Indians and might oven result in a reduction 
of the number that now enter, owing to existing 
inducements to undergo pi-eparation in England 
being withdrawn. Such degree of validity as 
this argument possesses could apply only to the 
earliest stages. The keen demand for facilities 
of such a nature would almost certainly result in 
the rise in India of special preparatory establish¬ 
ments, with the worst effect, incidentally, on 
existing educational institutions, a point which 
will be reverted to later. And, considering the 
vastly increased field of candidates, it is a 
matter almost of certainty that a much larger 
number would qualify than is at present the 
case, the test, except in its purely scholastic 
aspects, being much less arduous and exacting 
than is entailed by study and competition in 
England. That the number of successful Indian 
candidates would be reduced or that the 
European element would be submei-ged may 
be improbable. It is more reasonable to expect 
some material increase in Indian admissions in 
a ratio which cannot be precisely px-edicted. It 
is certain, however, that if large failures of 
Indian candidates occurred, a loud demand for a 
lowering of standards would arise. In any 
event, it would be a grave mistake to introduce a 
system which violates an essential principle of 
the conditions of British rule or to make a 
concession which must either prove illusory or, 
if effective, must be withdrawn. 

In the separate memorandum to which 
reference has already been made, is discussed the 


vitally important factor of character-ti-aining, 
which has a cogent bearing on this issue. 

5. Accepting, then, the inadmissibility of a 
system of unrestricted competition, it remains 
to be considered whether the grounds of 
objection cau be met by resort to some form of 
limitation The first and most obvious of such 
expedients is the proposal to throw open for 
competition in India such number of appoint¬ 
ments only as may be considered compatible 
with the due maintenance of the European 
element. This procedure would obviously 
necessitate a consideration of the policy hitherto 
adopted by which, as has been noted above, 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service 
have not been in this connection differentiated 
from their European colleagues and, in order to 
obviate the possibility of a serious disturbance 
oi the proportion which might bo determined 
upon, it might be necessary to declare Indians 
ineligible for the competition held in London. 
In exchange for the valuable and highly prized 
privilege of entering the service by what Lord 
Macaulay termed "the best aod most honour¬ 
able way,” it would only be possible to offer at 
the most some three* appointments yearly. 
Any extension beyond this limit would involve 
either a departure from the proportion adopted 
by the Public Services Commission in 1837, 
which there is nothiug in the present state of 
affairs in India to justify, or an encroachment 
on the posts for which members of the 
Provincial Civil Service have been pronounced 
to be eligible. The effect of competition subject 
to a restriction of this nature would bo to 
present, in a most invidious light, what is and 
must remain a necessity of our position in India, 
a result which would be accentuated, if, as 
might occasionally happen, rejected Indian can¬ 
didates attained a higher standard of marks 
than some of their successful contemporaries in 
Eugland. 

6. There are, further, certain practical diffi- 

culties in the way of 
conducting identical 
examinations in India which, though not in 
themselves of vital and decisive importance, are 
nevertheless sufficiently serious to merit careful 
consideration. The first relates to the danger, 
which is for various reasons considerably greater 
in India than in England, of secrecy as to the 
contents of the questions set for examination 
not being maintained. The second is the 
difficulty which would be experienced in 
securing in India examiners qualified to carry 
out the vied voce tests which are so important 
a part of the examination, especially in the case 
of modern languages and scientific subjects. The 
examiners in Eugland are men of the highest 
distinction in their own provinces, and it would 
be impossible in India to obtain even an 
approximate degree of competence or to ensure 
uniformity of standard. This is so grave an 
impediment that it would probaby be necessary 
to dispense with oral examinations altogether, 
to the great detriment of the value of the test 
in these important sub¬ 
jects. The same con¬ 
siderations in a greater or less degree would apply 
to the suggestion that the examinations should 
be conducted at any other than the most, and 
indeed only, appropriate centre, the capital of 
the Empire. 

*N. B ,—Seven is the largest number of Indians ever 
admitted in one year. The average for the last ten years is 
2’8 and that for the ten years immediately preceding is 3 - 3. 
For the twenty years the average is 3 - 05. 
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7. To the alternative proposal of separate 
examinations in India, 

' ' or in each province or 

group of provinces, whether on a purely 

competitive basis or 

with some collateral 

system of nomination, there are objections 
different in kind but not less weighty in their 
effect. These proposals practically amount to 
a reversion to the old statutory system which, 
after a prolonged trial, was discarded on the 
recommendation of the Public Services Com¬ 
mission of 1887. The grounds upon which this 

step was taken are detailed in the Commission’s 
report, and it is only necessary to observe here 
that, after various methods of nomination, 
competition and of combined nomination and 
competition, had been successively tried, it was 
found that in the one case the class of persons 
recruited proved generally unsatisfactory and 
in some cases incompetent, and in the other 
that we got precisely the same class of men 
as, without the superior inducements of the 
Statutory Service, had been obtained for the 
Uncovenanted Service. These results, under 
the system now being considered, would almost 
certainly be repeated and probably in an 
aggravated form. The Uncovenanted Service 
has developed into the Provincial Civil Service, 
with greatly improved prospects and a higher 
standard of morale and efficiency. The prizes 
offered by this service are already sufficient to 

secure the most successful and ambitious of the 

educated youth of the country, and it would be 
from precisely this source that the candidates 
for admission to the public service by the other 
methods usually advocated would ordinarily be 
drawn. The present appears eminently an 
instance in which experience should effectually 
preclude any repetition of past mistakes. Dis¬ 
parity in training and antecedents, the method 
of their admission and the verdict of public 
opinion would alike render it impossible to 
regard as an integral part of the Indian Civil 
Service recruits from such a source. The result 
would be a small and anomalous group outside 
the existing organization of the two Civil 
Services which would have an effect directly 
detrimental to both. It would be attained at 
great expense and without any compensatory 
advantage. There would, indeed, be the great 
disadvantage of interference with the existing 
system of combined promotion and selection 
which experience indicates to be in India the 
best means of securing the best men available. 
If there is to be a departure from the general 
principles, adopted, confirmed and approved 
after successive enquiries, it must have regard 
to wider considerations and be based upon a 
scheme of training of a more thorough kind 
than has hitherto been suggested as an alter¬ 
native. Such a scheme is elaborated in the 
special memorandum already referred to. 

8. An allusion has been made above to the 
detrimental consequences to the Indian educa¬ 
tional system which are likely to be entailed by 
the institution of competitive examinations in 
India. This aspect of the case has been treated 
by the Commission of 1887, and there is little to 
add to the views which they expressed. The 
endeavour to inculcate a liberal conception of 
education bas always been one of the gravest 
problems of Indian educational policy. To 
institute a still more direct connection than now 
exists between the course of studies ordinarily 

pursued at Indian universities and Government 
employment would stimulate into increased 
activity an influence which is already recognized 
as one of the greatest obstacles in the way of 


establishing in India a closer approximation to 
European standards and ideals of scholarship 
and culture. It would be deplorable that this 
retrograde and injurious policy should be enter¬ 
tained on any grounds and still more so that it 
should be adopted with the ostensible purpose 
of securing for the service of India the best of 
her indigenous intellect. 

9. It must be recognized that the purport of 
these remarks has been for the most part a 
criticism of various expedients, the intention of 
which is to open up a wider field to the legiti¬ 
mate ambition of Indians. None of the 
expedients hitherto suggested seems likely to 
prove as efficient as the present system, and tho 
maintenance of efficiency is a sine qua non of any 
expedient. It is the view of this Government, 
moreover, that the scheme of simultaneous 
examinations in particular is calculated to per¬ 
petuate and accentuate the cardinal defect in the 
system which opens the door to Indians : namely, 
the absence of character-training in youth, 
without which it is impossible, with fairness to 
Indian officials, to expect the same standards. 
It is for this, among other l’easons, that an 
attempt has been made, in a separate memo¬ 
randum, to elaborate alternative proposals 
involving radical changes. 

10. The above discussion of the main issues 
arising under the general question of recruit¬ 
ment may be conoluded by briefly adverting to 
some of the subsidiary points which are 
incidentally connected. 

Whatever conclusion is arrived as to the 
applicability of the 
competitive system to 
Natives of India, it is clear that any differentia¬ 
tion in their case necessitates a substantive 
modification of the competitive principle. The 
admission of the principle of differentiation 
would almost certainly lead to a demand for its 
extension to other specific classes of Indian 
subjects. It would be claimed on behalf of 
communities conscious of their own importance 
and conscious also of their slender prospects of 
securing adequate representation under the 
assumed conditions. This is au objection the 
gravity of which cannot be ignored. 

11. The question as to the desirability of 

separate recruitment for 
the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service will be discussed at a 
later stage. The combination of the examin¬ 
ation for the Home Civil Service with that for 
the Indian Civil Service 
° is probably detrimental 

to the latter. The attached statement showing 
the number and position of those among the first 
twenty candidates who elected for the Home 
Civil Service requires no comment. The com¬ 
bination of the examination for the Colonial 
Civil Service does not appear to affect the 
Indian Service detrimentally or otherwise. 

Statement showing the order of merit of candidates 
who selected the Home Civil Service in the last 
ten years and who were placed among the first 
twenty. 

1911.—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, S, 9, 10, 13, 15, 16, 
17,18,19. 

1910.—1, 2 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 17, 20. 

1909.—1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13,14, 16, 19. 
1908—1, 4, 6, 7, 9, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20. 
1907.—1, 5, 6, 8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19. 

1906.—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 16, 18. 
1905.—1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 13, 17. 

1.904.—1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 
1903.-3,4,5, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20. 

1902.—3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 12, 13, 17, 18,19. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Methods of Recruitment. 

(l) Age-limits. 

12. Assuming that the competitive principle, 
so far as recruitment in 
*'■' England is concerned, 

must for the present be maintained, the practical 
question for consideration is whether the existing 
methods of putting it into practice are satis¬ 
factory and, if the answer is in the negative, 
in what respects they should be amended. 
Several proposals for varying and modifying the 
character of the test have already been con¬ 
sidered and reasons given for their rejection. 
There are, however, certain features of the 
system which, though not involving the principle, 
are nevertheless of the utmost practical import¬ 
ance. On such questions there must be, and 
, there is room for, diversity or opinion. 

18. The first question which presents itself 
is at what age it is advisable to secure suitable 
candidates with special reference to the period 
and the nature of the noviciate through which 
they must pass before they are called upon to 
enter upon their active official career. Opinion 
on this suject has shown a tendency to diverge 
on two broad lines. The first contemplates 
that candidates should be admitted at the age 
of leaving school, that they should then undergo 
a period of training more or less specialized 
with a view to Indian conditions, and that they 
should arrive in India at a more plastic and 
adaptable time of life than is likely to be the 
case with men who have completed a university 
education. These views more or less prevailed 
during the Haileybury period and from 18(16 
to 18111. The opposite school lays stress on the 
advantage of securing a higher standard of 
education, a more adult and developed character 
and greater knowledge of the world. The 
locus ciassicus on the subject is the following 
passage in Lord Macaulay's Committee’s 
report 

“ It is undoubtedly desirable that the Civil 
Servant of the Company should enter on his 
duties while still young ; but it is also desirable 
that he should have received the best, the 
• most liberal, the most finished education that 
his native country affords. Such an educa¬ 
tion has been proved by experience to be the 
best preparation for every calling which 
requires the exercise of the higher powers 
of the mind ; nor will it be easy to show that 
such preparation is less desirable in the case 
of a Civil Servant of the East India Company 
than in the case of a professional man in 
England. Indeed, in the case of the Civil 
Servant of the Company, a good general 
education is even more desirable.' 5 
14. The advantage contended for, and to 
a satisfactory extent 
secured by, the appli¬ 
cation of this theory are that the Indian Civil 
Servant should be as completely equipped 
as possible with intellectual resources, both 
natural and acquired, and that he should be 
fully imbued with the principles of polity and 
conduct on which British public institutions, 
including the administration of India, are based. 
Having passed some years not only of adolescence 
but of early manhood in a position allowing of a 
considerable measure of personal freedom of 
action, in association and in healthy rivalry with 
contemporaries about to enter on all varieties 
of professional or public vocations in Great 
Britain and throughout the Empire, he may 
naturally be expected to have imbibed some 
knowledge of men and affairs and to have 


acquired habits of self-control, energy and 
initiative. He then arrives in India at a more 
mature age and better fitted for the immediate 
assumption of important and responsible duties 
than if he commences bis active career at an 
earlier period of life. All these are considera¬ 
tions of the first importance, but it is obvious 
that they cannot be completely secured without 
certain concomitant disadvantages and without 
the sacrifice of other objects which demand at 
least equal weight. Maturity of character is apt 
to be accompanied by a certain stiffness and 
lack of adaptability. Knowledge of the world 
generally implies the formation of settled views 
and habits, and this is in many ways antagonistic 
to success in a career which demands that points of 
view should be modified and habits of life entirely 
changed. Finally, to extend purely academic 
training beyond the period which is indispensable 
for the reasonable satisfaction of the requirements 
of a complete liberal education is apt to induce 
some lack of receptivity of ideas outside the 
academic horizon, some measure, perhaps, of 
intellectual self-sufficiency and a temperament 
unduly sensitive under the restraints of service 
discipline. Indications are not lackin'? that, in 
consequence of a too exclusive contemplation of 
the advantages of maturity, its incidental 
dangers have been too much ignored. The time 
has arrived to check further developments in this 
direction and, by retracing our steps a little, to 
apply a positive remedy to tendencies which are 
undesirable and may become detrimental. 
Moderate changes in this direction will not seri¬ 
ously militate against the ideal of obtaining to a 
satisfactory extent in all candidates, and to a 
high degree in the best of them, the attributes 
of a scholar and a gentleman. The successive 
advances in the age-limits that have been made in 
recent years, have not, as a matter of fact, been 
attended by any corresponding enhancement in 
the standard of academic attainments. Indeed, 
there is some ground for believing that there has 
been an appreciable diversion from an Indian 
career of men whose university record could pro¬ 
perly be termed distinguished. There is, there¬ 
fore, less to be apprehended and more to be hoped 
from a reversion to an age which will admit of a 
candidate taking a first class degree in one or 
more Honours schools and yet being able to- 
proceed to India while he still retains enough of 
the elasticity and plasticity of youth to adapt 
himself to entirely new conditions and still retains 
the fresh and pliable intellect requisite for the 
ready absorption of new ideas and the acquisition 
of an accurate and familiar knowledge of the 
vernaculars. The age which best fulfils these 
conditions may be placed at twenty-two, and it 
is, therefore, proposed that the limits of age 
for appearance at the competitive examination 
should be fixed between the years twenty and 
twenty-two. In view of the advantages above 
referred to of an early arrival in India, it is proposed 
that successful candidates should leave England 
as soon as possible after the declaration of the 
results of the examination and, consequently, 
that the period of probation in England should 
be dispensed with. This question will be further 
discussed under another chapter of this memo¬ 
randum. This proposal has a further incidental 
advantage. Allusion, supported by some very 
significant figures, has been made to the detri¬ 
mental effect on recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service of the combination of the competitive 
test for the Indian and Home Civil Services. If 
the age for the former is fixed two years earlier 
than that for the latter, there is good reason to 
believe that many candidates who now select the- 
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Horne Service would, in order to secure their 
prospects of a career by taking the earlier 
chance, compete for the Indian Civil Service and 
make it their first and final choice. 

It is to be noted that these observations 
proceed on the assumption made in the first 
sentence. The separate memorandum appended 
deals with an alternative scheme in which the 
assumption is abandoned. 

15. As regards the relative merits of the 

men who entered the 
service at the variously 
prescribed age-limits, no comparison can, on the 
data available, usefully or properly be instituted 
by Government. The question is largely one of 
personal impressions which can be more suitably 
elicited, if at all, from individual opinion. The 
same considerations apply also to the case of 
recent recruits. It 
' ' appears sufficient to 

record the opinion that in each case the require¬ 
ments of the service have been satisfactorily 
fulfilled. 

16. The evidence as to the relative suitability 

of the various age-limits 
for ‘ Natives of India ' is 
somewhat inconclusive- The following figures 
show the average annual admissions of Indians 
in each period and the percentage on total 
admissions:— 



Age-limits. 

, In . dl ? n on total 

admission,. admlisious . 

1865-1857 ... 

18-23 

Nil. Nil. 

1860-1865 ... 

18-22 

•16 "29 

1866-1878 . 

17 21 

■69 V96 

1878-1891 .. 

17-19 

•64 1-84 

1892-1895 ... 

21 23 on 1st April ... 

40 770 

1896-1905 .. 

21-23 on 1st January ... 

3'0 6-3;) 

Since 1906 ... 

22-24 

27 C-0 


It will be observed that the raising of the age 
in 1892 synchronized 
with a marked increase 
in Indian successes. Any inference as to the 
relative advantage to Indians of the raising of 
the age per se must be qualified by the consi¬ 
deration that, with the higher age, the number of 
candidates was apparently greatly increased. 
The balance of evidence points to the higher age 
as being more favourable to Indian competitors. 
This being so, there do not appear to be any 
conclusive reasons for differentiating in their 
case or for supposing that any such differentia¬ 
tion would be either welcome or advantageous to 
them. It is also open to very strong objection 
on the ground that it is inconsistent with the 
maintenance of absolute equality and uniformity 
in the competitive test. The grounds for 
differentiation in the case of other classes of 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty are equally 
invalid. 

CHAPTER III. 

Methods oe Reckditment. 

(c) Subjects of Examination. 

17. The view which has prevailed for the 
greater part of the com- 
petitive period and on 
which the present system is based is expressed 
in the extract from the Report of Lord 
Macaulay's Committee quoted under the pre¬ 
ceding heading to the effect that the examination 
should be designed to secure “ the best, the most 
liberal, the most finished education." The 
nature and arrangement of subjects accordingly 

H 495—109 


contemplate the kind and standard of atiain- 
ments of a graduate in one or more of the 
Honours schools most commonly studied in the 
chief universities of Great Britain. There is 
perhaps some tendency to give special recognition 
to the curricula of Oxford and Cambridge. From 
this point of view it does not appear that the 
list of subjects is open to any serious criticism. 
The overwhelming preponderance of graduates 
among the successful competitors since 1895 
indicates that a university degree, supplemented 
in some cases by a few months’ special tuition 
at a crammer, has been the normal course of 
preparation. 

18. With regard to the specific question as 
to how far specialised Indian subjects can be 
advantageously included, the principles adopted 
by the Macaulay Committee may be referred to 
again :— 

“ Nor do we think that we should .render any 
service to India by inducing her future rulers 
to neglect in their earlier years European litera¬ 
ture and science for studies specially Indian, 
We believe that men who have been engaged up 
to one or two and twenty in studies which have 
no immediate connection with the business of 
any profession and of which the effect is merely 
to open, to invigorate and to enrich the mind 
will generally be found in the business of any 
profession superior to men who at 18 or 19 
devoted themselves to the special studies of 
their calling. The most illustrious English 
jurists have been men who have never opened 
a law book till after the close of a distin¬ 
guished academic career: nor is there any 
reason to believe that they would have been 
greater lawyers if they had passed iu drawing 
pleas and conveyances the time which they 
gave to Thucydides, to Cicero and to Newton. 
The duties of a Civil Servant . . . . are of 

so high a nature, that in his case it is peculiarly 
desirable that an excellent general education, 
such as may eularge and strengthen bis under¬ 
standing, should precede the special education 
which must qualify hitn to despatch the 
business of his cutcherry." 

19. The argument is directed equally against 
the system of selecting candidates at a too early 
age to undergo a special training and the 
analogous policy of endeavouring to direct the 
course of study at universities in the case of 
intending competitors into certain more or less 
specialized channels. Subjects which are pri¬ 
marily Indian, such as the classical or vernacular 
languages of India and Indian Law and History, 
and also subjects which may be termed in the 
present connection secondarily Indian, inasmuch 
as they are advocated in express contemplation 
of an Indian administrative career, such as 
Jurisprudence and English or Roman Law, would 
in most cases be ignored unless they were made 
so advantageous, by assigning a number of 
marks disproportionate to their position in the 
normal university curricula, as to give a decided 
advantage to competitors selecting them. If 
such subjects are made quasi-compulsory, we 
have a specific degree of specialization, attended 
by the disadvantages referred to by Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee and also the discourage¬ 
ment of the university graduate who has pursued 
the course of studies ordinarily recognized as 
constituting a liberal education. On the pre¬ 
mises stated, which are accepted by the great 
preponderance of opinion, the conclusions appear 
unanswerable. They are, moreover, fortified by 
the growing practice of large business concerns—* 
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especially, perhaps, in India—of engaging their 
employes from among those who have enjoyed a 
liberal, as opposed to a specialized, education. 
On the same grounds, with respect to the objects 
propounded, the present schedule of subjects 
could hardly be improved upon. 

20. The proposals which have been made for 

differentiating the sub- 
' ' jects in the interests of 

Indian competitors may be generally classified 
under two main heads. The first contemplates the 
establishment of separate examinations for 
Indian students, retaining as a basis the elements 
of Western culture, but adapting it to the con¬ 
ditions of educational institutions in India, and 
including certain specific Indian subjects, among 
which Arabic and Sanskrit are usually, and 
Persian and modern Indian vernaculars occa¬ 
sionally, included. Reference has also been made 
to the desirability of having examiners appointed 
in India on the ground that they will be more 
sympathetic towards and appreciative of Indian 
attainments. As regards purely Western studies, 
these proposals on examination resolve them¬ 
selves into the differentiation of subjects by 
making them easier and into selecting sympa¬ 
thetic and appreciative examiners with a lower 
and less uniform standard. Both propositions 
are obviously untenable if any idea of equality 
between the two tests proposed is to be main¬ 
tained. 

The second class of proposals contemplates the 
extended introduction of Oriental subjects into 
the existing schedule and increasing the number 
of marks allotted to those that are already 
included, viz., Sanskrit, and Arabic; and, in some 
cases, either the omission of modern European 
languages or the inclusion of the more important' 
Indian vernaculars. 

As a typical instance may be selected the 
following suggestions laid before the Commission 
at Madras:— 

_ (1) that the nature of the examination in 
Sanskrit and Arabic should be of the same 
standard as that in Greek and Latin and that 
the same number of marks, viz.. 1,100, should be 
allotted to these languages; (2) that the History 
of India, ancient and modern, be added to the 
list of subjects and that 500 marks be assigned 
to it; (3) that the examination in Greek and 
Roman History and Roman Law should not 
insist on a knowledge of Greek and Latin ; (4) that 
Indian Philosophy with 600 marks be added. 

21. The radical and essential objection to all 
such proposals is that they involve to a 
substantial extent the orientalization of a test 
which is primarily designed to select men for a 
minimum number of posts who are imbued to 
an exceptional degree with the best European 
and English ideas and principles and who will be 
required to carry on, in accordance with those 
ideas and principles, their share of an adminis¬ 
tration of which they form the fundamental basis. 
This is a fatal objection, and it may be added 
that, admirable as the Eastern classical languages 
are, both as a philological study and as a means of 
access to literatures and philosophies of singular 
beauty and interest, yet they do not and cannot 
form, as Greek and Latin do, the foundation of a 
cosmopolitan modern culture such as is necessary 
to an administrator who has to deal under modern 
conditions with problems of which the solution 
is only accessible through means and instruments 
for the most part of a Western origin. 

Examined in detail, it will be found that all 
such proposals ignore serious practical difficulties 


or are based on quite misleading analogies. 
To raise the standard of Arabic and Sanskrit 
studies to that of the classical languages of the 
West at the height at which the latter now 
stands in the ancient universities of Europe, 
where they have for centuries occupied 
uninterruptedly the attention of the most 
learned men of their time, is a project the 
dimensions of which have evidently not been 
fully appreciated. Proficiency in classical 
studies still retains its place in Great Britain 
as the most generally accepted basis of a 
liberal education. It still attracts no incon¬ 
siderable proportion of the most distinguished 
university men, and the opportunities and 
methods of instruction in these subjects are 
incomparably more accessible and more efficient 
than even the devoted labours of Indian 
educationalists have, with the means at their 
disposal, been able to create. If this applies 
to subjects in which strenuous attempts have 
been made in India to follow and realize the 
best European models, it applies with greatly 
increased effect to subjects of which a profound 
and scholarly knowledge in the accepted 
Western sense of the term, has, even in Europe, 
been the exclusive possession of a very small 
number of specialists. It is hardly too much 
to say that the standard of knowledge required 
of a candidate for First Class Honours in 
classical subjects at Oxford or Cambridge, if 
applied literally and without any allowances to 
Sanskrit and Arabic, would entitle its possessor 
to rank as an Orientalist of no mean distinction. 
It is obvious that the means of teaching up 
to such a standard in India are, if not entirely 
inaccessible, at least not available on an adequate 
scale. Any attempt to translate this policy into 
practice could only result in debasing the standard 
or in encouraging the Indian student to compete 
at a disadvantage far exceeding any that now 
confront him. 

22. As regards the Indian vernaculars, it is no 
disparagement of their many excellent qualities 
and of the efforts of Indian scholars and men of 
letters, who have utilized them for their own 
literary purposes, to say that they cannot as yet 
be regarded as comparable for educational value 
with the languages of three of the most cultured 
and advanced nations in the world. Admitting 
the unsuitability for the present purpose of the 
Indian vernaculars, the alternative of excluding, 
en revanche, the three modern European languages 
would, under the present system "by which the 
total possible number of marks assigned to the 
subjects selected by any competitor is limited, 
contract the field of recruitment and penalise an 
exceedingly valuable province of culture, without 
the remotest advantage to Indian students. It 
is only necessary to add _ that, any proposed 
modification, in a direction which, however 
incidentally, will lower the standard of test, will 
be the greatest possible disservice to Indian com¬ 
petitors, inasmuch as, in the long run, the extent 
of their possible employment must rest, not on 
their capacity to pass the examination test, but 
to qualify themselves as efficient administrators. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Methods op Reckuitment. 

(d) Statutory Regulations. 

, 23. The Parliamentary legislation which 

(23) forms the statutory 

( 24 ) basis of the civil ad¬ 
ministration of India is 

an epitome of one of the most remarkable 
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developments in the history of institutions—the 
transformation of the mercantile agents of a 
trading company into an organized Imperial 
Government. In the course of this legislation 
two distinct ideas emerge. The first in time, as 
it still remains in importance, is the emancipa¬ 
tion of this administrative system from the 
limitations and defects of its commercial origin, 
more particularly from the injurious associations 
of political influence and patronage. The 
second is the recognition of the necessity of 
adjusting this system, as occasion may arise, to 
the changing conditions and requirements of the 
country. The Bast India Company Act of 1793 
first recognized the Civil Service as a governing 
body, the proper discharge of whose functions 
required that it should receive from the highest 
constitutional authority an unimpeachable title 
of status and security. The later Act of 1833 
first enunciated the policy, which has since been 
steadily pursued and extended, of associating 
in this system the Indian subjects of the Crown. 
This policy received more express recognition in 
the Acts of 1853 and 1858 which admitted Indian 
subjects to the public competition then instituted 
for appointments to the Civil Service of India. 

24. From the inauguration of this system 
the intention has been consistently maintained 
and clearly affirmed that certain of the higher 
posts in the administration should be invariably 
held by officers trained in "Western methods and 
imbued with Western ideas. This is a necessary 
condition of the performance of the first duty of 
the British power in India, which is to preserve 
and secure itself on the only basis which justi¬ 
fies or is compatible with its continuance—the 
basis of British standards of justice, public 
morality, administrative efficiency and loyalty to 
the Crown. No misapprehensions as to the 
fundamental nature and necessity of this policy 
or as to our resolution to maintain it in its inte¬ 
grity should be allowed to exist. 

25. The concrete expression of this policy is 
formulated in the schedule to the India Civil 
Service Act of 1861, which represents, even today, 
with approximate accuracy, the degree and 
kind of reservation which should be observed 
in the tenure of the higher executive and 
judicial offices. The alterations since made by 
statute and regulation are a recognition of the 
second of the two broad lines of policy which 
have been alluded to above—the desirability of. 
admitting Indians to a share in these higher 
offices. The Statutory Buies of 1879 indicated 
the proportion of the scheduled posts which 
then commended itself as appropriate, and this 
was placed at one-sixth. This Government is 
strongly of opinion that this represents the 
limit to which, under present conditions and 
with due regard to the stability and efficiency 
of government, this policy is capable of exten¬ 
sion, and it necessarily follows that the remain¬ 
ing five-sixths should continue to be reserved 
for European officers and, on the assumption of 
the maintenance in its essentials of the existing 
order, for Indians who have fulfilled the inten¬ 
tions of the framers of the Statute of 1861 and 
have shown their fitness for high office by 
passing, on the basis of a common training in 
British methods and ideas, a common test of 
intellectual capacity. 

26. These general considerations being pre¬ 
mised it may be observed that the historical 
origin of the statutory reservation of posts to the 
Indian Civil Service was the necessity, already 
alluded to, of checking the abuses incidental to 


an inadequately controlled system of patronage 
for the appointment of officers to the public 
service. The East India Company Act of 1793 
was succeeded by the Statute of 1831 which, as 
modified by the Government of India Act of 
1870, now constitutes the law on the subjeot.; 
The primary objects of this legislation were 
(1) to prevent the abuse of patronage, and (2) to 
secure the position of the Indian Civil Service 
by giving to it a Parliamentary guarantee. 
Into this question considerations regarding the 
proper proportion of Europeans in the adminis¬ 
tration enter only collaterally, though they must 
in many respects be regarded as of even greater 
and more essential importance. The necessity 
and propriety of this Parliamentary guarantee, 
both as strengthening the hands of Government 
in resisting inadmissible claims and as giving 
security of tenure to the members of a service 
to which it is necessary to attract the best men 
available, do not appear open to criticism and, 
as has already been stated, this Government is 
not prepared to recommend any material change 
in the principle or the constitution of the 
schedule. This position is further discussed in 
the separate memorandum to which allusion has 
already been made. 

27. The necessity for the maintenance of a 
minimum proportion of Europeans in the higher 
offices has been treated as incidental to, but 
inseparable from, the objects and expedients 
of the statutory reservation of certain offices. 
It has already been pointed out that, in the 
accepted estimate of this proportion, no dis¬ 
crimination is made between Indian members of 
the Indian Civil Service and their European 
colleagues and that any modification of this pro¬ 
portion would necessitate a reconsideration of that 
position. Even apart from any such modification 
it is impossible to ignore the fact that the pro¬ 
gressive admission of Indians to the Indian Civil 
Service does involve a material disturbance of the 
proportionate basis, and the necessity of some 
limitation in this direction, the possibility of 
which has not escaped attention in the past, may 
become insistent. Equilibrium would perhaps, 
in such a contingency, be most simply and 
equitably attained by accepting as a basis the 
average number of successful Indian competitors 
during the last ten or twenty years. This point 
will be adverted to in another place. Meap while} 
it will suffice to reaffirm the emphatic adhesion 
of this Government to the principle of main¬ 
taining a minimum European element in the 
administration and to the accepted proportion. 
Finality cannot be claimed for this or any other 
rule of policy, which must be continually 
reassessed in the light of results and events. 
But, if an appeal is to be made to recent expe¬ 
rience, no justification will be found in the events 
of the last eight years in India for the relaxation 
of this cardinal measure of public security. 

28. Subject to these general principles the 

, 25 , present system with its 

^ ' various means of pro¬ 

viding by statute and regulation for the 
recruitment of ‘'Natives of India” may be 
accepted as a prudent and well-considered scheme, 
capable of adaptation within proper limits to 
altered requirements, and one which has on the 
whole produced satisfactory results. It cannot 
be denied that it has defects both in conception 
and in operation, and it is to remedy one of these 
defects that an alternative involving considerable 
departures from the present practice has been 
separately propounded. 
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29. The statutory system which has now 

ceased to be a part of 
' this scheme of recruit¬ 

ment was,, by common consent alike of the 
Government, of the public and of the officers 
concerned themselves, a failure. The reasons 
have been clearly stated by the Public Service 
Commission of 1887 and need not be recapitu¬ 
lated here. No proposal to resuscitate this system 
is likely to meet with, nor would it merit, any 
favour or support. 

30. A list of the Natives of India who have 

entered the Indiau Civil 

Service on the Bombay 
establishment by competition is appended, with 
details as to the length of their service and the 
posts they now occupy. It will be observed that 
these comprise both executive and judicial posts, 
from those of Assistant Collector and Assistant 
Judge to those of Senior Collector and First 
Grade Judge. 

List shewing the Natives of India at present 
serving in the Indian Civil Service on the 
Bomhay establishment. 


♦Name. 

Date of j 
appoint* 
mtnt. 

Appointment 

held. 

Salary drawn. 

i Remarks. 


D, m. y. 

j 

Ks a. p. 


Mr. M. B. 
Tyabji. 

9 9 18S7 

First Grade 

Judge. 

2,500 0 (i 

On furlough. 

Mr. G. D. Mad- 

2 9 1892 

Thud Grade 

1,800 0 < 

Officiat i n g 

gaonkar. 


Judge. 

AA 465 0 l 

Second 
G r a d o 
Judge. 

Dr. F. X. De- 
Souza. 

34 11 1893 

Do. 

1,800 0 0 

On furlough. 

Mr. J. Ghcsal... 

28 10 1895 

Junior Collector. 

1,600 0 0 

On coni- 
b i ned 

,, O. C. Dutt. 

23 10 1590 

Assistant Col¬ 
lector doing 
duty as Joint 
Judge. 

£00 0 ft 
la 50 0 0 

leave. 

„ BalakFam. 

25 10 1COO 

Second Assist- 
an . 

700 0 0 
AA £00 0 0 

Offici a t i n g 
Second As¬ 
sistant. 

,, Hamid Moi- 

29 10 19C4 

Assistant Col- ! 

COO o 0 

Acting Col- 

zudin Ab¬ 
dul Ali. 


lector. 

aa 806 10 8 

lector of 
Nauabshflh 
from 1st 
November 
1912. 

„ J.Nissim... 

25 10 1C06 

Assistant Col¬ 
lector doing 
duty as Assist¬ 
ant Judge. 

500 0 0 
aa 266 0 0 

Officiat. i ng 
Second As¬ 
sistant. 

, t , A.R. Dalai. 

20 10 1908 

Assistant Col¬ 
lector. 

500 0 0 
AA 200 0 0 

Offici at i n g 
Third As¬ 
sistant. 

N, J. VYadia 

25 10 1909 

Do. 

500 0 0 
AA 200 0 0 

Do. 

„ J.A.Madan 

25 10 1909 

Do. 

500 0 0 
aa 200 0 0 

Do. 

„ H. K. Kir- 
palani. 

10 3912 

Do. 

400 0 0 



CHAPTER V. 

Methods Of Recruitment. 

(e) Mixed Commissions. 

81. The only portion of the territories under 
the Presidency of Bom- 
(29) bay which has been 

administered by means 
of a mixed Commission of military, covenanted 
and uncovenanted officers is the Province of 
Sind. The Sind Commission was developed out 
of the quasi-military system of Government 
instituted by Sir Charles Napier after the con¬ 
quest and annexation of the province in 1843. 
The officers appointed were partly military and 
partly uncovenanted civilians, though covenant¬ 
ed civilians also were occasionally posted to 
Sind. With one or two exceptions during the 
later years of the Commission, the posts of 
Collector and Magistrate and of District Judge 
were invariably held either by military officers 
or by covenanted civilians. The last officer of 
the Commission was Mr. H. 0. Mules, C.S.I., 
M.Y.O., whose services were, on 1st November 
1909, transferred permanently to the Karachi 


Port Trust, the post of Collector held by him at 
the time being absorbed in the posts reserved 
for members of the Indian Civil Service. 

32. In 1885 it was determined that, in order 
to improve the standard of the Sind administra¬ 
tion, covenanted civilians should gradually be 
substituted for the military and uncovenanted 
officers of the Sind Commission and that 
recruitment for the Commission should cease. 
This policy was approved by the Government of 
India and has since been completely carried cut. 

33. In the case of territories recently an¬ 

nexed or subject, owing 
(31) to their peculiar physical 

or political circum¬ 
stances, to retarding and isolating influences, in 
which the chief necessity is that the administra¬ 
tion shall be simple, vigorous and of a character 
to commend itself to a turbulent and unsettled 
population, experience gained in many parts of 
India proves that Commissions recruited from 
among military officers and civilians having 
special personal aptitude for dealing with 
situations of such a nature have been remarkably 
successful. It has also generally been found 
that as the country becomes more settled and the 
administration more regular and more complex, 
a larger infusion of officers more highly trained 
in law and administrative technicalities becomes 
necessary. In the process some excellent 
qualities—among others simplicity of method and 
an intimate mutual understanding between the 
rulers and the ruled—may suffer "loss; but the 
process is inevitable, and experience has not yet 
suggested any means by which its drawbacks 
can be entirely obviated. When once this point 
in administrative development has been reached 
reversion to a simpler and more primitive type 
is no longer possible, and this point has now 
been reached in the whole of the Presidency of 
Bombay including the Province of Sind, w i 
exception of a few remote tracts for the most 
part on the frontier. For these tracts separate 
arrangements are provided, partly by legislation 
of local applicability and partly by careful con¬ 
sideration of the personal qualifications of the 
officers appointed to such charges. It may be 
stated, therefore, as a general conclusion, so far 
as this Presidency is concerned, that the re-intro¬ 
duction or inauguration of a system of adminis¬ 
tration by a Commission recruited on the lines 
described is impracticable because the conditions 
in which such a system can alone operate success¬ 
fully have passed away and cannot be revived. 

34. It is possible that these questions are 
suggested because of a belief that, in the case 
of mixed Commissions, the administration has 
preserved a simpler character and has displayed 
closer and more intimate relations between 
governors and governed. If that be the case, 
the answer given above to these questions shows 
that cause has. been confounded with effect. 
It is not the mixed Commission which results 
in the conditions described, nor the substitution 
of trained members of the Indian Civil Service 
which has occasioned any change. It is the 
changed conditions, evolved through peaceful 
administration and the spread of education, 
which necessitate a departure from the simpli¬ 
city of the non-regulation stage, and it is the 
increase in the complexity of the administration, 
resulting from the growth of more civilized 
custom, which necessitates greater formality in 
procedure leading to less paternal relations. 
The same number of officials have a greater 
volume of official work to get through. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Methods op Recruitment. 

(f) Listed posts, 

•35. The following are the listed posts which 
have been thrown open 
to the members of the 
Bombay Provincial Civil Service :— 

(») 2 posts of Collector. 

( b ) 2 „ „ District Judge. 

(c) 9 ,, „ Assistant Collector. 

(d) 3 ,, ,, Assistant Judge. 

(e) 1 post „ Registrar, High Court. 

(/’) 1 „ „ Tdlukdari Settlement Officer. 

Total 18 

All these posts, except ( e) and (/ ), have been 
ordinarily and regularly 
filled by “Natives of 
India ” and held by members either of the 
Statutory Civil Service 
(35> or of the Bombay Pro¬ 

vincial Civil Service. 
Outside these services, with one exception, no 
“ Native of India ” has been selected for any of 
these posts, since the necessity for making such 
a selection could arise only in the event of no 
suitable person from either of those services 
being available. The listed posts are not, with 
one exception, such as call for personal qualifica¬ 
tions or experience of an unusual or special 
character, and consequently the necessity above 
alluded to is most unlikely to arise. Also the 
nomination of an outsider to any of these posts 
would, if frequently resorted to, be regarded as 
seriously prejudicing the position and status of 
the Provincial Civil Service. The single excep¬ 
tion above referred to is that of Mr. M. S. 

Advani, a Barrister-at- 
(30 Law, who was appointed 

an Assistant Judge in 
1904 and has since been promoted to a District 
Judgeship. 

36. Of the listed posts mentioned above, 
(S), (c) and (d) have during the last five years been 
held by members of the Provincial Civil Service 
as shown below. The two posts of Collector 
have been held by Statutory Civilians (one of 
them since 1900 and the other since 1904) and 
will be thrown open to the Provincial Civil 
Service on the retirement of the present incum¬ 
bents. The post of Registrar of the High Court 
was up to April 1907 
(34) held by an Indian—a 

member of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Sei’vice—but since then it has been 
held by members of the Indian Civil Service. 
The post has now been removed from the 
category of listed posts, an additional Judgeship 
having been substituted for it. The post of 
TAlukddri Settlement Officer was held by a 
member of the Provincial Civil Service 
(Mr. Bhimbhai Kirparam) from December 1896 
to September 1904, but since the latter date it 
has been held by Indian Civil Service officers, 
except for a short period in 1909. The appoint¬ 
ment of Indian Civil Service officers to this post 
has been made under the discretionary power 
allowed by the conditions subject to which alone 
members of the Provincial Service can be appoint¬ 
ed to the listed posts. One of these conditions 
requires that if no member of the Provincial 
Service who is fully fit and competent be avail¬ 
able for any listed office which may become 
vacant, a member of the Indian Civil Service 

h 495—110 


may be appointed to it. The discretion thus 
allowed was exercised by this Government when 
the last holder of the appointment (Mr. Bhimbhai 
Kirparam), who was a native of India, died and 
the post fell vacant. The holder of the appoint¬ 
ment has to deal with estates covering nearly 
one-fifth of Gujardt; and some of these estates 
are the property of chiefs who, elsewhere, 
exercise quasi-sovereign powers. Great tact 
and discretion are necessary in dealing with these. 
Por many years past the Government of Bombay 
have regarded as a matter of great importance 
the preservation of the tdlukdars in their ancient 
estates and have at various times undertaken 
legislation to this end. This legislation, being 
preventive only, was not entirely successful, and 
it was decided to adopt a more constructive 
policy of reform. To carry out this policy 
Government had to look to the Indian Civil 
Service for an officer who possessed the necessary 
energy and initiative and who could command 
the respect and confidence of the talukd^rs. 
In order to compensate the Bombay Provincial 
Civil Service for the temporary loss of this 
appointment, the Bombay Government are about 
to address the Government of India with a 
proposal that an acting collectorship or an extra 
first grade deputy collectorship may be made 
available for members of that service so long as 
an Indian Civil Service officer is appointed to 
tho post of Tdlukdari Settlement Officer. 

37. As stated above, a third post has been 
added to the two District Judgeships which were 
originally declared open for the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service. This newly added 
appointment has not yet been filled up from that 
service for want of a vacancy among the Indian 
Civil Service officers holding the posts of District 
Judge. Of the remaining two appointments, 
one has been held continuously during the last 
five years by a member of the Provincial Civil 
Service, while the other has been held by a 
member of that service since 14th June 1911, 
on which date one of the District Judgeships fell 
vacant owing to the retirement of a statutory 
civilian who held it. 

88. The nine posts of Assistant Collectors 
were merged into the 
(37) cadre of Deputy Col¬ 

lectors thus—three in the 
third grade on Rs. 600, four in the fourth grade 
on Rs. 500 and two in the sixth grade on Rs. 300. 
Of these nine inferior listed posts, five (i. e„ 
three in the fourth grade and two in the sixth 
grade) have been held uninterruptedly by mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service during the 
last five years. As regards the remaining four, 
the members of that service have been appointed 
to them as the posts of Assistant Collector 
converted into listed posts fell vacant on the 
retirement of the statutory civilians who held 
them, i. e., two of the three third grade posts of 
Deputy Collector became available for the mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service on the 1st 
and 6th January 1910, respectively, and the 
third on 21st February 1912, while the one 
remaining appointment in the fourth grade was 
filled up from that service on 18th March 1910. 

39. The effect of adding these nine posts to 
the cadre of Deputy Collectors has been to allot 
them as a permanent and exclusive possession 
of the Provincial Civil Service instead of merely 
declaring the eligibility of the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice men to be appointed to them. The duties 
of the posts being identical with those already 
exercised by Deputy Collectors before these 
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posts were listed, the propriety and conve¬ 
nience of the procedure seem apparent. There is 
no evidence that the interested public are other¬ 
wise than satisfied with it; bat an impression 
seems to be entertained by some members 
of the Provincial Civil Service that the retention 
of the old nomenclature might have been 
advantageous as distinguishing these listed 
appointments from the pre-existing Deputy 
Collectors’ posts and conferring upon them some 
degree of superiority. The impression, if it 
exists, is based upon a misapprehension, as it 
was never the intention that the incumbents of 
these posts should be discriminated from the 
other members of the service or should have any 
preferential claim to ultimate promotion to the 
superior listed posts. 'I he three appointments 
of Assistant Judge have been held for the last 
five years by members of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

40. Except in the case of the Tdlukdari 

Settlement Officer’s post, 
(38) for which the appointment 

of a European officer of the 
Indian Civil Service has been deemed expedient 
in the present state of transition, and for the 
reason already given, no changes seem necessary 
in the class of listed posts, but with the increase 
which may be anticipated in the number of 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service 
eligible for promotion to district charges, it may 
be necessary to consider whether the number 
of such listed charges can be maintained ; and, 
if the conclusion is in the negative, what com¬ 
pensation can be given to the Provincial Civil 
Service in other directions. At present the 
Bombay Government are contemplating the addi¬ 
tion of one—possibly two—of the posts of Super¬ 
intendent of Land Records and Registration to 
the appointments which are thrown open to the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

41. The provisions of section 3 of the India 

Civil Service Act of 1861 
(40) have not been brought into 

operation at any time during 
the last five years for the appointment of 
“ Natives of India” permanently to posts 
specified in the schedule to that Act, nor has any 
a Native of India ” been appointed to Civil 
Service posts except by virtue of the powers 
conferred by section 6 of the Government of 
India Act of 1870. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Systems or Probation and Training, 

(a) Probation. 

42. It has already been observed in dis¬ 
cussing the age-limits for the competitive exam¬ 
ination that, while there are certain cardinal 
principles on which the existing system is based 
—-principles which cannot be ignored without 
disastrous results—there are incidental features 
which admit of great diversity of opinion. This 
remark applies with particular force to the 
probationary course prescribed for successful 
candidates, regarding which there has been no 
substantial unanimity of opinion since the com¬ 
petitive system first yielded some practical data 
for discussion and which, as it now stands, is 
generally admitted to be in many respects 
unsatisfactory. 

43. This final process in the preparation of 
candidates for the commencement of their active 
career must necessarily be considered in x*elation 
to the conclusions which have been arrived at on 
the preceding stages. The question of the age 
of admission to the competitive test and its 


corollary, the age at which the probationer 
should arrive in India, have already been dis¬ 
cussed. Of the two divergent lines of opinion 
which emphasise respectively the advantages of 
maturity and of adaptability of character, reasons 
have been advanced for giving pi’eference to the 
latter. It is evident, however, that the condi¬ 
tions of the system of probation adopted must 
to a large extent be determined by the decision 
ari’ived at on the question of the age-limits, and 
the probationary system itself must therefore be 
discussed with reference to both the above- 
mentioned alternatives. 

44. The question will first be considered on the 
assumptions that the existing age of arrival in 
India is maintained, that a period of probation is 
to succeed an open competitive examination 
designed to attract candidates who have already 
completed a general university education and 

that the object of the pro- 
(50) bation is to afford a special 

training with reference to 
the requirements of an Indian official career. 
In the succeeding paragraphs the existing 
system will be criticized in its application to 
these conditions and proposals will be made for 
the remedy of the defects which are generally 
admitted to exist. 

45. The chief objection to the arrangement 
by which the probationer is put through a rapid 
and necessarily superficial survey of Indian Law, 
languages and various other subjects is, as has 
been pointed out by Sir Henry Maine, that no 
serious studies can be prosecuted, nor proficiency 
in them adequately tested, in a twelve months’ 
course. Inadequate as this period is, it is ren¬ 
dered still more so by the fact that men enter 
upon it at a time when the mind is undergoing 
a severe reaction after a strain of excessive 
severity and duration. There are few who do 
not at this juncture feel the imperative need of 
rest and relaxation, and the summons to renewed 
exertions necessarily receives at first a somewhat 
languid response. It is, therefore, not surpris¬ 
ing that the attempt in such circumstances to 
compress into the space of a year an entirely 
new series of studies has not yielded generally 
satisfactory results. Apart from this inherent 
difficulty, the mere memorising of Indian Codes, 
and this applies more particularly to the Pro¬ 
cedure Codes, is a lamentable initiation into law 
for the future Magistrate and Judge, and it is 
consistently supplemented by a desultory and 
generally ill-directed dabbling in an Indian 
vernacular, Indian history and some miscel¬ 
laneous optional subjects. In short, the general 
verdict of the probationers themselves would 
probably be that the curriculum is jejune and 
repellent, the instruction uninspiring and 
ineffective. 

46. Criticism of the present system can best 
be based upon the deficiencies which experience 
has shown to be most generally felt and evinced 
by the civilian in his early years of service. 
There is a strong consensus of opinion that these 
deficiencies are most apparent in the want of 
knowledge of law and of familiarity with legal 
procedure and methods. This is by far the most 
important consideration, and it is by this that 
the conditions of the term of probation must 
largely be determined. Proficiency in the 
vernacular can best be acquired by officers in the 
course of their official duties aided perhaps by 
natural linguistic talents and, if not, by ordinary 
application and industry. Their ultimate attain¬ 
ments in this direction will not be materially 
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affected by their probationary studies, though 
they may be facilitated by the acquisition at 
this stage of the elements of grammar and some 
literary acquaintance with the language. Little 
value can be attached to the degree of colloquial 
knowledge likely to be attained in England, and 
it appears advisable to postpone serious efforts in 
this direction until the conditions, instead of 
being distinctly adverse, are specially favourable, 
that is to say, until arrival in India. A know¬ 
ledge of account procedure would be useful, and 
few officers have not at some stage of their 
career felt the lack of some systematic acquaint¬ 
ance with the methods of keeping and auditing 
both public and private accounts. These are the 
directions in which deficiencies are most likely 
to occur; but it is obvious that the first is 
incomparably the most important. 

47. The question, then, is what preliminary 
training in law should be provided, under what 
conditions and by what means. 

48. It seems clear that, if a solution of the 
problem is to be seriously attempted, it will not be 
found in the present exiguous instruction in 
certain positive enactments, supplemented at the 
option of the probationer by an excursion into 
the field of Hindu and Muhammadan Law, or in 
any development on these lines. While it is 
impossible to aim at producing a body of trained 
and expert jurists, a sound initiation into legal 
principles and methods can certainly be imparted 
within a reasonable time. The basis should 
consist of : (1) the elements of general jurispru¬ 
dence, (2) some direct acquaintance with the 
best available models of judicial procedure, and 
(3) a fairly detailed knowledge of the more 
important bodies of positive law which are in 
force in British India. 

49. With regard to the first of these, it may 

be observed that the science 
(52) of jurisprudence, apart from 

its direct bearing on prac¬ 
tical work, is an almost essential element in a 
really wide culture, and is an admirable supple¬ 
ment to, and corrective of, a purely literary 
education as a training for affairs. As regards 
the second, there is almost complete unanimity 
as to the value of the earlier system which 
required candidates to attend courts of law of 
every grade, from those of stipendiary Magis¬ 
trates to the highest tribunals of the Empire, 
to observe the methods and procedure of the 
most distinguished Judges and the ablest counsel 
in England and to record the results <3f their 
observation in a careful and systematic manner. 
As regards the third, it suffices to state that 
Procedure Codes need not necessarily be includ¬ 
ed and that they might profitably be omitted, as 
their provisions can be most easily learned by 
seeing them in actual operation, that is to say, 
in Indian courts. 

50. Such a course of instruction cannot be 

compressed into the limits 
(44) of one year, and two years 

are not too long for the 
purpose. If, however, the period of probation 
is extended to two years, it would be advisable 
to reduce the age for appearance at the com¬ 
petitive examination, as it will probably be 
admitted, even by the most convinced advocates 
of the higher age-limit, that any further exten¬ 
sion of the age of arrival in India is not desir¬ 
able. There are no serious objections to this 
course, and the advantages in the direction of 
securing a really sound and effective probation 
are indisputable. The question as to whether 


this period of probation should be passed in 
India or in England must again be referred to 
the decision arrived at on the question of age. 
Accepting for the purposes of the present dis¬ 
cussion the existing system and the principles 
on which it is based, there is much to be said iu 
favour of this probationary instruction being 
imparted in England. Under the present 
exceedingly strenuous and prolonged conditions 
of competition, there are objections to requiring 
selected candidates to proceed to India without 
a reasonable period for recuperation. Secqndly, 
the provision of the best instruction in legal 
subjects and the accessibility of the English law 
courts upon whose • procedure that of Indian 
courts is modelled, are considerations strongly in 
favour of England. If this conclusion is accepted, 
the suggested alternative 
(54,55) of training colleges in India 

must be discarded. It 
must, however, be clearly understood that these 
arguments proceed on the hypothesis that the 
present age of arrival in India should be main¬ 
tained. This hypothesis is not accepted by the 
Government of Bombay, and the proposals 
which they have to make in the alternative will 
be explained at a later stage. 

51. As regards the course of instruction in 

legal subjects, that which 
(61) was prescribed up to the 

year 1891 seems on the 
whole excellently designed and needs only to 
be revised in the direction of substituting some 
more modern works on general jurisprudence 
and an improved selection of Indian acts. 

52. Though this legal curriculum would con¬ 
stitute by far the most important element in the 
probationary course, instruction in a vernacular 
language, which might very properly be supple¬ 
mented by the study of a classical language and 
of Indian history and geography, should be 
included. The utility of political economy as a 
special Indian study is most doubtful. The 
economic conditions of India are special and 
peculiar, and few of the generalizations which 
are accepted as the basis of Western economics 
hold good in India without wide reserva¬ 
tions. Indeed, it has recently been observed by 
an eminent authority that a science of political 
economy applicable to India has still to be written. 
The accepted doctrines of Western economics, 
except perhaps in the particular domain of 
monetary and currency questions, are perhaps, 
as Sir Henry Maine has observed, more likely 
to conduce to confusion than to clearness of 
thought in the Indian official. A school of 
Indian economics has still to be created, and 
happily there are now hopes of establishing such 
an institution in Bombay. If it is found possible 
to devise a practical course of instruction in 
accounts, this might very usefully be substituted 
for political economy. With regard to Indian 

probationers, there is only 
(60) one direction in which 

the probationary regulations 
require to be supplemented. It should, as at 
present, be provided that the vernacular studied 
by such probationers should be other than their 
mother-tongue. As Indians must be frequently 
appointed to serve outside the provinces of their 
birth and as in several provinces two or more 
vernaculars are commonly spoken, there is no 
practical difficulty in suggesting suitable alter¬ 
natives. In other respects, differentiation in the 
case of Indians is not only unnecessary but 
objectionable in.principle. 
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53. It is important that the curriculum 
should not be over-weighted. Competent ob¬ 
servers detect in newly joined civilians symptoms 
of some lack of mental and physical resilience 
due to the efforts exacted by the continuation to 
the last moment of competitive conditions. For 
the same reason there is much to be said in 
favour of relaxing these conditions during the 
period of probation, and of substituting recurring 
qualifying tests, subject to adequate safeguards 
for the maintenance of a proper standard of 
intellectual efficiency, industry and character. 

54. Residence during this period of probation 

should be made compulsory 
(45,46) at a residential university, 

and there are distinct 
advantages in specifying more particularly the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It is 
important, in the first place, to secure the 
invaluable results of social intercourse and 
participation in the corporate life of the best 
type of collegiate institution, more particularly 
for candidates who have come up either from 
non-residential universities or from tutorial 
establishments. The necessity is less in the 
case of graduates of residential universities, but 
in order to ensure the greatest measure of 
friendly intercourse and communication between 
men who are to be members of the same service 
and to generate among them the best kind of 
corporate spirit, it is essential that they should 
be concentrated as far as possible in place of 
being isolated from their contemporaries on the 
threshold of their careers. It is the isolation 
necessarily entailed by a 
(49) separate institution which 

constitutes the most serious 
objection to such a proposal. Residence at 
Oxford or Cambridge offers nearly all the 
advantages of bringing together as fellow- 
students young men who are destined later on 
to become colleagues in administration and it 
admits them at the same time to tho wider 
corporate life of a great university. 

55. Probationers ought to be granted an 

allowance sufficient to cover 
(47) the reasonable expenses of 

residence at a university 
and the rate should be fixed at £200 per annum . 
A lower rate would result in the majority of 
men contracting debt before their arrival in 
India. The answer to those who object in 
principle to the grant of an allowance is that 
no sound system of open competition will pro¬ 
vide men ready-trained for their duties in India. 
This proposition need not be argued in detail. 
It is pecessary that unless special instruction 
be given in England (in which case, as it is, 
ex hypot hen, given entirely in the interest of 
Government it would be unreasonable to require 
the probationers to pay for it), the Government 
would in the alternative have to maintain its 
servants at greater cost in India while qualifying 
for their duties. The grant of an adequate 
allowance in England is therefore conducive both 
to economy and efficiency. 

56. The above discussion proceeds, as has 
been explained, on the assumption that the main 
features of the existing system remain undis¬ 
turbed, and the object has been to indicate, on that 
assumption, in what directions improvements are 
necessary and practicable. The Government of 
Bombay are, however, strongly of opinion that 
the preponderance of advantage is to be found 
in a reversion to a lower age-limit, and, in order 
to obtain all the advantages attaching to the 


lower age, it is necessary to provide for the 
arrival of selected candidates in India with 
the least possible delay. This policy necessitates 
some modification of the detailed arrangements 
of the probationary course which, on the alterna¬ 
tive hypothesis regarding age limits, have been 
advocated above. These modifications, however, 
will consist almost entirely of adapting to Indian 
conditions the principles arrived at with regard 
to a probation spent in England, and the mea¬ 
sures necessary to combine with the probationary 
course the training which the young civilian now 
separately undergoes as a preparation for his 
appointment to an independent charge. The 
term probation may, in fact, if the present pro¬ 
posals are accepted, be discarded, as it would 
obviously be unreasonable to expect successful 
candidates to proceed to India without a definite 
guarantee of employment. This course of 
instruction may therefore be termed the training 
course. It should extend over a period of two 
years and it should combine, as far as practicable, 
the instruction advocated in the preceding para¬ 
graphs with the existing scheme of training 
which is dealt with in the next chapter. The 
combination of these two systems of instruction 
presents important advantages. The study of 
subjects which must largely be learned from 
books will proceed pari passu with practical 
initiation into the details of executive and judicial 
administration supplemented by immediate con¬ 
tact with the people and the best opportunities 
of attaining to proficiency in the vernaculars. 
To the considerations last named the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay attach the greatest importance, 
and they are averse on these grounds from the 
possible alternatives of 
(54, 55) a central college for the 

whole of India or an 
analogous arrangement for each Presidency or 
province. A period of two years spent wholly at 
such an institution would not admit of effective 
instruction in the work of practical administra¬ 
tion, of which even the elements are subject 
to the widest local variations. To divide this 
period would be equally objectionable. Firstly,, 
because, for reasons already explained, twelve 
months would prove inadequate to secure and to 
test a proper degree of proficiency in the subjects 
appropriate to a probationary course properly so 
called, and, secondly, because the loss of 
homogeneity and continuity in the course as a 
whole, which such an expedient would entail, 
would seriously impair its value. The best 
solution would be to amplify the present system 
of training in the manner above indicated. Two 
of the items contained in the course of probation 
recommended in this chapter could not, in most 
cases, be adequately provided for. The first of 
these is attendance at courts of justice of every 
grade, and the second, the study of an Indian 
classical tongue. The former could be replaced 
to some extent by the magisterial and district 
courts ; facilities for the latter would frequently 
be so difficult to obtain in mofussil stations that 
it would be inadvisable to make generally 
compulsory a study which, though of undeniable 
value, is rather a luxury than a necessity. As 
against the loss in this direction are to be 
set off the greatly improved facilities for the 
practical study of Indian systems of accounts, 
both private and public, and of the vernaculars, 
together with the direct initiation into adminis¬ 
trative work and contact with, the people which, 
as has already been stated, this Government 
regards as of the greatest importance. 
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57. This proposed co-ordination of the courses 
of probation and training would make it neces¬ 
sary that the latter also should be subjected to 
some modification in detail and mainly in 
arrangement. The combined result would, in 
fact, amount to a development on broader lines 
of the system of departmental examinations, 
training in practical work and technical 
instruction in agriculture and survey which is at 
present in force. It must be recognized that these 
proposals are not free from practical difficulties. 
The arrangements for the necessary periodical 
examinations and the proper supervision of the 
progress made by the officers in training would 
require careful consideration; but these and 
similar questions are matters of detail to the 
solution of which no insuperable obstacle can be 
anticipated. The scheme thus outlined, besides 
being preferable on its merits, has the additional 
advantage, as compared with the costly expe¬ 
dient of training colleges, of involving little or 
no increase in expenditure. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Systems of Probation and Training. 

(b) Training. 

58. The views of the Government of Bombay 
as to the system of training which should be 
adopted in the event of the age-limits being, as 
they recommend, substantially reduced, have 
been explained in the preceding chapter. The 
following remarks on the existing system of 
training are, with the exception of certain special 
proposals in the case of judicial officers, made on 
the assumption that the status quo remains 
undisturbed. 

59. The rules for the training of Assistant 

Collectors after their arrival 
(60,61) have been recently revised, 

and the Government of 
Bombay are satisfied that they are framed on 
sound principles. They are, however, at present 
contemplating certain minor changes with 
respect to the Acts to be studied, and also the 
introduction of the system of reporting criminal 
cases which they consider a valuable training, 
inasmuch as it will afford young officers an 
opportunity of gaining some practical experience 
of the working of courts before they are called 
on to decide cases. 

60. The Government of Bombay do not 

consider that there is any 
(62,63) deterioration in the know¬ 

ledge of Indian languages 
possessed by members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The executive officers possess a 
sufficient knowledge of the languages, and they 
do much of their daily office work in the 
vernacular, whilst the proceedings in all mofussil 
courts are in the vernacular. Of late years also 
a fair number of officers have successfully passed 
the optional High Proficiency Examination in 
the various vernaculars. The rules for the 
encouragement of Oriental languages have been 
lately revised so as to make the courses to read 
more practical and attractive. 

61. The views of the Government of 

Bombay, on the training of 
(64—67) members of the Indian Civil 

Service selected for the 
Judicial department, have been recently com¬ 
municated to the Government of India. Briefly 
Btated, they are that there is no need for any 
radical change in the system prevailing in this: 
Presidency. The Judicial department has, 
with rare exceptions, been filled by officers 
recruited in the early years of their service and' 
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trained as Assistant Judges for at least 2 years 
before being promoted to the posts of District 
Judges. All superior appointments are at 
present reserved for such Assistants. Oh 
appointment an Assistant Judge is given the 
work of a Subordinate Judge, and is not 
invested with appellate powers until he has had 
sufficient practical experience of original work. 
The only further step which the Government of 
Bombay advocate for the improvement of the pro¬ 
ficiency in law of members of the Judicial depart¬ 
ment is the introduction of a system of granting 
study leave te Europe, especially for the benefit 
of officers who have finished the preliminary 
practical training already described, before they 
become District Judges. The course of study 
which they favour is that for a call to the bar, 
which they deem more suitable to officers who 
need theoretical and not practical instruction 
than a course of reading in a barrister’s 
chambers. They do not consider any special 
course of study in law in India necessary, more 
especially if, as has been intimated by the 
Government of India, the course of training in 
England is altered so as to include Hindu and 
Mahomedan Law. 

62. The possible alternatives to the present 

system are (1) recruitment 

(13) by a separate competitive 

examination in law, and 
(2) nomination of barristers and pleaders, as is 
now the practice in recruitment, for the Provincial 
Civil Service. The Government of Bombay 
would strongly oppose any change which 

would have the immediate or ultimate result of 
handing over the Judicial department entirely 
to an exclusively Indian agency. They agree 
with the Commission of 1886 that ‘any 
reservation of the Judicial branch for a particular 
class of His Majesty’s subjects would lead 
to administrative difficulties.’ In their opinion 
it is essential to avoid any ehange which would 
do anything to impair public confidence in the> 
judiciary, and they consider that it is not 
possible for a purely Indian judiciary, however) 
able and impartial, to inspire that confidence in 
the courts which is so important a factor in the 
administration. The appointment, in India, of 
barristers to the Judicial department would 
further be open to the very grave objection that 
the attractiveness of the service by itself i3 not 
sufficiently great to secure tried men or even 
men who are likely to succeed at the bar. , 

68. The alternative of recruitment of lawyers, 
by a separate legal examination does not 
commend itself to this Government. They, 
attach great importance to the general education 
and culture obtained by present methods, for, 
which a purely legal examination would offer no- 
guarantee. But the qualification most essential 
to a judge in India is a thorough familiarity, 
with the language, customs, both religious and 
social, and modes of thought of the people 
amongst whom his work lies. This qualification,, 
they hold, is more likely to be obtained by the 
present system of recruitment than by any . 
system which concentrates its aims too early, and; 
too exclusively, on the study of law. The! 
present system supplies material out of which 
to make lawyers and judges of more than, 
ordinary competence, and, to turn that material 
to the best account, they would welcome a, 
scheme by which; a young man, after spending; 
the first years in the Executive branch, moving 
about among the villages of his charge, and so 
getting to know the people and their language* 
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would return to England to study law. They 
hold strongly that an Indian Civilian Judge, who 
has acquired his knowledge of the people at 
first hand, is better equipped to perform his main 
duty, which is to find correctly on disputed 
facts, than a legal student whose only qualifica¬ 
tion is a knowledge of the law. It must be 
remembered that an Executive officer, who is also 
a Magistrate, has had, before entering the Judicial 
department, considerable experience of criminal 
courts, and thus a sound training for his duties 
as a Sessions J udge which, in the opinion of this 
Government, are not less important than his 
duties as a Court of Civil Appeal. 

64. Executive experience is also of great 
assistance to a Judge when he comes to try suits 
against .Government based on misuse or alleged 
misuse of executive authority. In such cases 
Judges who have no executive experience are 
especially prone to error, and their mistakes 
may cause serious inconvenience to Government. 

65. Apart from these considerations, this 
Government would deprecate any change which 
might have the effect of destroying the 
sympathy which now exists generally between 
the Judiciary and the Executive. This 
sympathy is to a great extent due, they believe, 
to the fact that District Judges and Collectors 
are usually members of the same service. The 
Government of Bombay fear that the abolition 
of the Judicial branch of the Indian Civil 
Service would lead to, a deterioration of the 
standard of administration. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Conditions op Service. 

66. In formulating proposals to regulate the 

strength of the cadre of the 

( 72 ) Indian Civil Service the 

Government of Lord Elgin 
in 1898 enunciated the two propositions which 
are recited in the interrogatories drawn up by 
the Royal Commission as the basis of the con¬ 
ditions of employment in that service. It will 
be apparent upon examination that the practical 
expedients which were then adopted and which 
are still in force are deficient in one important 
respect. The decision having been taken to 
deduce the strength of the service on the basis 
of the number of appointments which might 
properly be classified as superior, it was 
necessary to carry out this classification on some¬ 
what arbitrary lines. Provision has been made 
that, subject to certain subsidiary conditions, 
officers of the service will ordinarily attain, after 
approximately eight years' 1 service, to a superior 
appointment, either substantively or with prac¬ 
tical permanency in an officiating capacity. The 
system is not designed to effect anything more than 
this, and it does nothing to secure the prospects 
of an officer after he has reached this stage. It 
does not secure to him sufficient salary aud 
sufficiently responsible duties throughout the 
whole period of his service except on the assump¬ 
tion, which is obviously untenable, that a 
superior appointment of whatever grade 
adequately fulfils this requirement. This import¬ 
ant limitation must be clearly apprehended. It 
is apparent that if the objects thus broadly 
stated are to be fully attained, the system must 
be supplemented by suitable provision as to the 
number, grading aud emoluments of the superior 
appointments. The creation, for instance, of a 
disproportionate number of superior appoint¬ 
ments of the lower grades may satisfy the 
immediate purposes of recruitment but will have 
a seriously detrimental effect on the general 


conditions of service. In short, the system does 
not secure, and is not designed to secure, one of 
the principal objects at which it aims. 

67. Regarding the existing system from the 
more limited point of view of a system of recruit¬ 
ment, ic may be said that it constitutes a great 
advance on the haphazard methods, with all their 
attendant evils, which it replaced, and it has 
effected important improvements in procedure 
relative to cadre questions. The limits, whether 
of the length of service to be passed in inferior 
posts or of the rates of salary on which the 
classification of posts as ‘ training ’ posts, 

‘ inferior ’ posts and ‘ superior’ posts is based, 
cannot be regarded as permanently or system¬ 
atically settled. A reduction of the age of recruit¬ 
ment need not necessarily imply a proportionate 
extension of the period of service in training and 
inferior posts unless the reduction decided upon 
involves any great departure from present condi¬ 
tions. The greater adaptability secured by the 
reduction in age would counterbalance such dis¬ 
advantages as might be anticipated on the score 
of youth and inexperience. In addition to this, 
the increased cost of living leaves so slight a 
margin for adjustment that great difficulty would 
be found in prolonging the period of service in 
the lower paid posts. 

68. The arrangements contemplated by the 
system in regard to the 

( 73 ) preparation of junior civil¬ 
ians for functions of a higher 

order by a noviciate in less responsible posts 
and for their promotion at the end of eight 
years to offices of adequate responsibility and 
emolument are sound in themselves and 
their success will be found to depend mainly on 
the extent to which these objects are attained 
in practice. Prom the tabular statements A, 
B and C appended to this Memorandum it will 
be found that in recent 

( 74 ) years officers on the Bombay 
establishment have, in many 

cases, failed to attain to superior posts after 
eight years of service and have remained on the 
pay originally intended for training posts for a 
considerable time after their .training has been 
completed. On the other hand, a certain num¬ 
ber of officers of less than eight years' service 
have, during the same period, held or officiated 
in superior posts. After making allowance on 
this account the results still fall short of the 
conditions contemplated by the system. This is 
mainly to be attributed to the fact that, in 
applying to the Bombay cadre the proportions 
arrived at for determining the relative number 
of superior and inferior posts, it was deemed 
necessary to resort to what may be termed an 
actuarial fiction and to include among the 
superior posts five inferior posts on Rs. 900 per 
mensem and five others which in normal circum¬ 
stances are also inferior. This course was adopt¬ 
ed on the ground that the standard proportion 
of inferior posts did not provide a supply of 
officers holding . such posts adequate to the 
requirements of the Bombay administration. 
The special requirements of the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency in this direction are due partly to the 
practice of the local Government of providing 
for the training of a certain number of Assistant 
Collectors in j udicial posts as a preparation for 
higher judicial office, and partly to certain 
peculiarities of the Bombay Land Revenue 
system which requires a larger number of 
Assistant Collectors than is necessary under 
other systems. These administrative exigencies 
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were met in the manner explained, and the 
normal operation of the cadre and recruitment 
system was necessarily obstructed to the detri¬ 
ment of the prospects of the junior members of 
the service. Steps have been taken in the 
direction of applying a remedy by the proposal 
to create five new superior appointments on 
Rs. 1,200 per mensem restoring the five appoint¬ 
ments on Rs. 900 to their proper place in the 
inferior class. Of the remaining five inferior 
appointments, one has been abolished, one is to 
be replaced by a newly created District and 
Sessions Judgeship but the remaining three are 
still counted as superior. 

69. This arrangement, the effect of which 
upon the prospects of junior officers was probably 
not clearly realized at the time, was adopted 
in order to meet administrative requirements 
and the objects immediately contemplated were 
secured. It is, however, impossible for this 
Government to regard without concern any 
serious disabilities in the position of their officers 
in respect either of the prospects to which they 
may legitimately consider themselves entitled 
or of any differential advantages enjoyed by 
members of the Indian Civil Service under other 
Governments and administrations. It is intend¬ 
ed that such questions should come under 
consideration at the quinquennial examination 
of the cadre which has recently been prescribed. 
This expedient has not been sufficiently long in 
operation to enable any opinion to be formed as 
to its efficacy but, subject to the proviso that 
emergent or extraordinary cases should be 
considered as the necessity arises, it appears to 
promise satisfactory results. 

70. The adequacy of the number of superior 

posts in the cadre has to be 

(76) considered in relation to 

(< a) the connection between 
the superior and inferior appointments prescribed 
by the present system of recruitment and (5) the 
volume and importance of the work of Govern¬ 
ment. The first of these questions has already 
been discussed. With regard to the second, it 
may be observed that the number of superior 
posts in which European qualifications are held 
to be necessary are, in all departments of 
Government, rigorously reduced to the lowest 
minimum which can be regarded as safe in respect 
of general security and a proper standard of 
morale and efficiency throughout the administra¬ 
tion. This strict limitation necessarily involves 
difficulties, which are inherent in the nature 
of our Government in India. The remedies to 
be applied can only be determined by considering 
the merits of each particular case as it arises. 

71. The existing system of promotion up to 

the grade of First Assist- 

(87) ants has been found to work 
well. Promotions to Col- 

lectorships and District Judgeships are largely 
determined by seniority, subject, however, to 
the condition of personal fitness. To other higher 
posts they are made by selection. It would be 
in the interest both of the administration and of 
the service if it were possible to retire officers 
unfit to rise above the grade of Assistant Col¬ 
lector or Assistant Judge on reduced pensions. 
This point will be reverted to in dealing with 
.the question of pensions. 

72. The Executive and Judicial branches of 

the Indian Civil Service 

(88) comprise the following 
classes of officers :— 


Executive. Judicial. 

Collectors and District District and Sessions 

Magistrates. Judges. 

Assistant Collectors Assistant and Sessions 

and Sub-divisional Judges. 

Magistrates. 

So far as civil justice is concerned, the 
separation of powers is as complete as the cir¬ 
cumstances of the country permit. The only 
civil powers exercised by a Collector are his 
revisional powers in possessory suits under the 
Mdmlatdars* Courts Act (Bombay Act II of 
1906). This Act empowers a Mdmlatdar to 
restore possession of agricultural land, premises, 
crops, etc., to any person dispossessed otherwise 
than by due course of law, or entitled to posses¬ 
sion by reason of the termination of any tenancy, 
or to protect, by injunction, a person disturbed 
in his possession. Suits must be filed within 
six months of the date of the cause of action; 
and, as no questions of title are involved, the 
aggrieved party can have recourse to a suit in 
the regular civil courts. Assistant Collectors have 
no powers under this Act. The special powers 
conferred on revenue officers for the purpose of 
assessing land revenue, fixing fair rents and 
disposing of miscellaneous business connected 
with rent or land revenue are not really of a 
judicial nature, but are employed in the former 
case to exercise and safeguard the rights of the 
State in respect of the land, and, in the latter, to 
determine complex economic problems on which 
the ordinary courts are unfitted to adjudicate. 

78. In the department of criminal justice, 
the superior criminal courts (the High Court, 
Judicial Commissioner's Court and the Courts 
of Session) are presided over by judicial officers 
who have no executive authority. But the 
District Magistrate, Sub-divisional Magistrates 
and Subordinate Magistrates are also executive 
officers. The District Magistrate, who is the 
head of the police and has executive control over 
their investigation of crime, is also empowered 
to exercise— 

(1) magisterial powers in criminal cases, 

(2) special powers for the prevention of 

offences under Part IV, Chapters 
VIII to XII of the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code, 

(3) appellate powers in the case of Magis¬ 

trates of the second and third 
classes, 

(4) general supervision and control over all 

Magistrates subordinate to him. 
Subordinate Magistrates (with the exception of 
the Indian Civil Service officers in training who 
exercise 3rd class magisterial powers before they 
are given a revenue charge) of all classes are 
also in most cases revenue officers and, although 
they have no extra-judicial authority over the 
district police, discharge, in addition to their 
judicial functions, a variety of miscellaneous 
executive duties. They may exercise super¬ 
vision over the work of M&rnlatdars and their 
establishments of village officers, over local 
boards, municipalities and sanitary committees, 
and deal with such matters as the following 

(a) Collection of land, irrigation and mis¬ 
cellaneous revenue. 

(5) Assessment of income-tax. 

(e) Work of sub-treasuries. 

( d ) Inspection of crops. 

(e) Maintenance of the record-of-rights. 

(/) Disposal of waste lands. 
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ig) Regulation of grazing in • Government 
lands, 

{A) Grant or assistance to superior holders 
to recover rent. 

(») Grant of taqdvi. 

No change is desirable. 

74. The remaining information desired by 
the Eoyal Commission regarding conditions of 
service will be found in the annexures to this 
chapter. 

CHAPTER X. 

Conditions op Salary. 

75. From the general purpoit of the inter¬ 
rogatories drawn up by the Royal Commission 
relative to salary and other matters more 
particularly affecting the personal interests of 
members of the Indian Civil Service, this Gov¬ 
ernment infers that they are primarily intended 
to be addressed to individual members of the 
service and to elicit expressions of opinion on 
existing conditions and on the various proposals 
which are submitted to discussion, as well as 
to invite alternative proposals. Such opinions 
Bhould represent the interests concerned, and 
it is therefore presumed that it will be deemed 
the most satisfactory course to ascertain them by 
means of the direct evidence of individual 
officers. There are strong objections to any 
Government committing itself to expressions of 
opinion in hypothetical cases or to generalizations 
on subjects which have constantly to be dealt 
with in a particular application. Such general 
pronouncements, except so far as they may be 
necessary to explain an accepted rule of policy, 
must be limited by so many reservations that 
their utility is at best doubtful. They are also 
apt to encourage expectations which unforeseen 
circumstances may render it impracticable to 
fulfil j and they tend to impose restrictions on 
the freedom of discretion which every Govern¬ 
ment must reserve to itself in matters which 
affect its responsibility. 

76. The Government of Bombay consider that 
particular proposals of an administrative nature 
can be more conveniently initiated or considered 
by them in the ordinary course of their adminis¬ 
tration and with special reference to the merits 
of individual cases. There are, however, some 
points both of general interest and of detail in 
which it may be of advantage that the views of 
this Government should be recorded at this 
stage. 

77. It is unfortunately the case that there are 

not waDtiDg symptoms of 
( 93 ) dissatisfaction, especially 

among the junior members 
of the service, both in this Presidency and, as it 
is believed, elsewhere, with regard to their 
position and prospects. The causes are in some 
instances local and capable of remedy by improve¬ 
ments and adjustments in the cadre. But others 
of a general nature are also adduced. The chief 
of these is the marked increase of late years in 
the cost of living, a hardship which affects all 
classes in receipt of fixed salaries, and, con¬ 
currently with this, the fact that, while the 
emoluments of several important branches or the 
public service have recently been considerably 
enhanced, there has been no proportionate 
improvement in those of the Indian Civil Service, 
and, in the case of the majority of the posts 
held by that service, no improvement at all. 
Such dissatisfaction is believed to be felt mainly 
among the junior members of the service, the 
conditions of which in its early years are at least 
no better than those of certain other services 


whose conditions have of recent years undergone- 
improvement. Whether such dissatisfaction 
exists, whether it is justifiable, whether, if so, 
it is producing or is likely to produce seriously 
detrimental effects on the efficiency of the 
service and, in that case, in what direction a 
remedy should be sought, are questions of very 
grave importance which this Government, if 
sufficient jirirnd facie grounds can be definitely 
established, would be glad to see carefully and 
completely investigated. 

78. The existing system of acting allowances 

and officiating grade pro- 
(97) motions works well on the 

whole and is not productive 
of inconvenience to the administration. In most 
cases, it is believed, the arrangement is also to 
the satisfaction of the officers concerned. Atten¬ 
tion has, however, been drawn to what is, 
perhaps, the most typical and important case of 
acting promotion involving increased responsi¬ 
bility, that of an Assistant Collector acting as a 
Collector, and the corresponding case in the 
Judicial branch. It is contended that an acting 
officer incurs expenditure little, if anything, less, 
than the substantive incumbent and that his 
work and responsibilities are the same; that the 
pay of a Junior Collector and of a Third Grade 
Judge (Rs. 1,800) is certainly not in excess 
of the social and official position of these 
officers; that the lower rates of acting pay are 
inadequate ; and that in such a case the acting 
officer should be allowed the full substantive pay 
of the appointment. The principle would apply 
only in cases where there is a decided and 
material increase in responsibility, as in that of 
an Assistant Collector acting as Collector or a 
Collector acting as Commissioner, but not to 
officers acting in a higher grade of their own 
class of appointment. This Government con¬ 
siders that there is much justice in these conten¬ 
tions and would view with satisfaction the 
recognition of the principle contended for. 

79. As regards a time-scale of pay, this Gov¬ 

ernment, though not pre- 
( 99 ) pared to express definite 

approval without more 
mature deliberation, considers that it offers 
distinct advantages in some respects. It would 
do something to solve difficulties relating to 
cadre and promotion as they affect junior 
officers (vide paragraph 77). In its application 
to senior officers it is open to very serious 
objections. A time-scale terminating at a point 
short of the period when an official would ordina¬ 
rily attain to a post of the rank of Collector or 
District Judge might, if satisfactory solutioua 
can be offered of the difficulties in regard to the 
classification of appointments for the purposes of 
recruitment, be favourably considered. Similar 
arrangements have recently been introduced into 
the Public Works and Forest Departments but 
have not been sufficiently long in operation to 
support inferences as to the probable success of 
their application to a case of greater difficulty 
and complexity. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Conditions of Leave. 

80. For the reasons stated in the preceding 
chapter, the Government of Bombay are not pre¬ 
pared to discuss in detail the various questions 
arising out of the existing leave regulations of 
the Indian Civil Service. Apart from these 
general grounds, they are at present engaged in 
considering a reference which has been made to 
them by the Government of India relative to 
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certain recommendations in regard to the con¬ 
ditions of leave suggested by the Decentraliza¬ 
tion Commission. They have consulted selected 
officers, the replies of some of whom are still 
awaited, and the whole question is being exhaust¬ 
ively investigated. Pending the completion of 
this investigation, it would be premature to 
formulate any definite conclusions or proposals 
in the direction of reform. It may, however, 
be stated in general terms that, though the rules 
are on the whole recognized to be adequate and 
even liberal, there are some points, rather of 
detail than of principle, to which exception is 
taken by the officers concerned ; that a consider¬ 
able degree of inconvenience has been caused to 
the administration by the unavoidable necessity 
of frequent transfers, though a distinct improve¬ 
ment has been effected in this direction in recent 
years ; and that there is a genial consensus of 
opinion as to the desirability of making the 
rules more simple and elastic so as to reconcile 
more completely than is the case at present the 
interests of the administration and of individual 
officers. 

81. Whatever measures are ultimately adopt¬ 
ed, the Government of Bombay do not consider 
that they should be in the direction of restricting 
the amount of leave now taken, either by re¬ 
ducing leave allowances or by imposing more 
onerous conditions. So far as is compatible 
with other essential claims of the public service, 
it is greatly in the interest of efficiency that 
officers should be encouraged to avail themselves 
of all reasonable means of maintaining their 
health and energy, and neither the existing 
facilities nor the extent to which they are 
resorted to are in excess of what may be regarded 
as reasonable in view of the arduous conditions 
in which the great majority of civilian officials 
have to work. Any marked diminution of the 
amount of leave taken would not only react 
unfavourably in this respect, but would also 
occasion grave difficulties in regard to the leave 
reserve and the prospects of junior officers which, 
as has been remarked above, have already been 
the object of serious concern on the part of this 
Government. 


82. The information desired by the Commis¬ 
sion in regard to the amount of leave taken by 
officers of the Indian Civil Service is furnished 
in the annexures to this chapter. They include 
a precis of the various discussions which have 
taken place regarding the leave regulations 
which may also prove of interet and utility. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Conditions of Pension. 

83. The questions dealing with the Pension 
Regulations of the Indian Civil'Service cannot 
be adequately discussed, in many instances, 
without elaborate actuarial calculations and 
access to information and statistics which are 
not available. In cases where actuarial investi¬ 
gation could be dispensed with, systematic 
enquiry in other directions would be necessary 
and such systematic enquiry has not been made. 
On the existing data, therefore, the Government 
of Bombay are not prepared to express an 
opinion. 

84. They have considered the question of a 

system of reduced pensions 
(124) for officers who have not 

proved fit for promotion to 
the more important and responsible superior 
posts, and their view is that their hands would 
be greatly sti’engthened in the matter of pro¬ 
motions and retirements, if such a system existed. 
They consider that, in the case of officers held 
unfit for promotion and compulsorily retired, the 
reduced pensions might be on the same scale as 
that referred to in Article 564 of the Civil 
Service Regulations for officers incapacitated for 
further service on account of illness, but pro¬ 
vision might also be made for family pensions or 
at least for the repayment with interest of the 
amount of their subscriptions to the Indian Civil 
Service Family Pension Fund. 

85. On other points the Government of 
Bombay would prefer to reserve opinion until 
they have before them, at a later stage, the 
definite recommendations of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion. 
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Conditions of Service. 


ANNEXURE No. I. 

Statements regarding the Salaries drawn by Junior Members of the Indian Civil Service. 

Statement A 

Showing Officers of over eight years* service not drawing more than Its. 1,000 per mensem 
during each quarter of the last five years 1908 — 1912. 


(W Officers of over eight years* service not drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem, during each quarter of 1908. 


January. 

April. 


July. 


October. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Sa 3 ary. 


Rs. • 


Ks. 


Rs. 


Rs. 



1895. 


1895. 


1895. 




J. Ghosal 

900 

H. L. Painter 

900 

J. Ghosal 

9C0 



H. L. Fainter 

900 





1896. 


1898. 






C. V. Vernon 

900 

C. Y. Vernon 

900 





1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


A. K. Kama 

900 

A. K. Kama ' 

900 

A. K. Kama 

900 

A, K. Kama 

900 



0. S. F. Crofton ... 

.900 

C. S. F. Crofton ... 

900 

C. S. F. Crofton 

900 

1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


A. i). Brown ... 

900 

A.D. Brown 

900 

A. D. Brown 

900 

A. D. Brown 

900 

E. G. Turner 

76 6 

E. G. Turner 

7 66 

E. G. Turner 

900 

W. O. Alcock ... 

766 

E. G. L. Laird 

766 

A 




E. G. Turner ... 

900 

MacGregor. 








18)9. 


1899. 


V1899. 


1899. 


A. 0. Wild 

766 

A. C. Wild* 

966 

A. 0. Wild* 

966 

A. C. Wild* 

966 

S. J. Murphy 

766 

C. S. Campbell* ... 

916 

C. C. Dutt ... 

766 

W. F. Hudson* ... 

966 

C. S. Campbell* ... 

916 

C. C. Dutt 

500 





K. E, A. Elliott ... 

766 

R. E. A. Elliott 

766 





W. F. Hudson* ... 

966 

W. F. Hudson* ... 

966 





10 


12 


7 


8 



(74) Officers of over eight years’ service not drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem during each quarter of 1909. 


January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer* 

Salary. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1894. 


1894. 






E. L. Sale ... ... 

900 

E. L. Sale 

900 





1895. 


1895. 




i 


J. Ghosal 

900 

J. Ghosal 

900 



i 


H. L. Painter 

900 







1896. 


1898. 






C. V. Vernon 

900 

C. V. Vernon 

900 





1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


A. K. Kama 

900 

W. T. W. Baker ... 

900 

A. K. Kama 

900 

A. K. Kama ... 

900 

W. T. W. Baker ... 

900 

C. S. F. Crofton ... 

900 

W.T.W. Baker ... 

900 

W. T. W. Baker 

900 

C. S. F. Crofton ... 

900 

C. A. Beyts ... 

900 

A. E. L. Emanuel ... 

766 



C. A. Beyts 

900 







1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


W. O. Alcock 

766 

W. O. Alcock 

766 

W. O. Alcock ... 

766 

W. O. Alcock 

900 

1899. 


1899. 


1899. 




A. C. Wild* 

966 

C. S. Campbell* ... 

916 

C. S. Campbell* ... 

916 



W.F. Hudson* ... 

966 

W. F. Hudson* ... 

966 





1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


^ 1900. 


J. P. Brander 

766 

J. P. Brander 

766 

J. P. Brander 

766 

J. P. Brander 

766 

C. H. Blathwayt* ... 

916 

0. H. Blathwayt*... 

916 

E. H. Waterfield ... 

76n 

V. M. Ferrers ... 

760 

V. M. Ferrers 

766 

V. M. Ferrers 

766 

C. G. Henderson ... 

766 

E. H. Waterfield 

766 

E. H. Waterfield ... 

766 

E. H. Waterfield ... 

766 

Balak Ram 

766 

C- G. Henderson ... 

766 



C. G. Henderson ... 

766 



Balak Ram 

766 

15 


14 


9 


8 



Jsute. Officers marked with an asterisk officiated in superior appointments but their emoluments were less than Ks. 1,090 per mensem. 
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Statement A—( continued ). 

<74) Officers of over eight years’ service not drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem during each quarter ot 1910. 


January. 

I April. 


i 

! July. 


October. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

1 

Name of officer. 

! 

j Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

1896. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

G. Monteath 

900 







1897. 


1897. 




1897 . 


A, K. Kama 

900 

A. E. L. Emanuel . 

900 



W. T. W. Baker 

900 

A. E. L, Emanuel ... 

900 







1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


W. O. Alcock ... 

900 

W. O. Alcock 

900 

W. O. Alcock 

900 

W. O. Alcock 

900 

E. G. L. Laird 

900 

E. G. L. Laird 

900 

E. G. L. Laird 

900 

E. G. L. Laird 

900 

MacGregor. 


MacGregor. 


MacGregor. 


MacGregor. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


O. Rothfeld 

900 

O. Rothfeld 

900 

O. Rothfeld 

900 

O. Rothfeld 

90t> 

R. E. A. Elliott 

900 

S. J. Murphy 

900 

R. E. A. Elliott ... 

900 

A. C. Wild 

900 



R. E. A. Elliott ... 

900 



C. C. Dutt ... 

500 

1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


J. P. Brander 

766 

J. P. Brander 

766 

J. P. Brander ... 

766 

J. P. Brander 

766 

V. M. Ferrers 

900 

V. M. Ferrers 

900 

V. M. Ferrers 

900 

V. M. Ferrers 

900 

C. G. Henderson ... 

766 

C. G. Henderson ... 

766 

C. G. Henderson ... 

766 

O. G. Henderson ... 

766 

Balak Ram 

766 

Balak Ram 

766 

Balak Ram 

766 

Balak Ram ... 

766 

1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


A. W. Yarley 

700 

A. W. Varley 

700 

A. W Varley 

700 

A. W. Varley 

766 

H. B. (Jlayton 

766 

K. W. Barlee 

766 

K. W. Barlee 

766 

K. W. Barlee 

m 

K. W. Barlee 

766 

J. R. Martin* 

966 

J.R Martin* 

966 

F. W. Allison 

900 

J. R. Martin 

900 

E. L Moysey ... 

766 

E. L. Moysey 

766 

W. C. Tudor Owen ... 

1,000 

E. L. Moysey ... 

700 

F. W. Allison 

900 

F. W. Allison 

900 



F. W. Allison 

900 

W. 0. Tudor Owen. 

950 

W. 0. Tudor Owen . 

950 



W. C. Tudor Owen... 

950 







18 


16 


14 


IT 



<74) Officers of over eight years’ service not drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem during each quarter of 1911, 


January. 

April. 

July. 

■ . ... 

October. 


Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 1 

j Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

1897. 

Rs. 

1897. 

1 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

W. T. W. Baker 

900 

1 

W. T. W. Baker ... 

900 





1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


W. O. Alcock 

900 

W. O. Alcock 

900 

W. O. Alcock 

900 

W. O. Alcock ... 

900 

1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


A. C. Wild. 

900 

A. O. Wild 

900 

C. C. Dutt 

500 

C. C. Dutt 

500 

O. C. Dutt ... ... 

500 

U. C. Dutt 

500 





1900. 


1900. 


1900. 




V. M. Ferrers 

900 

E. H. Waterfield ... 

900 

E. H. Waterfield ... 

900 

.i 


G. G. Henderson ... 

900 

Balak Ram 

900 





Balak Bam 

900 







1901. 


1901. ' 


1901. 


1901. 


K. W. Barlee 

766 

W. C. Tudor Owen . 

1,000 

W. C. Tudor Owen . 

1,000 

A. W. W. Mackie ... 

900 

E. L. M oysey 

766 





E. L. Moysey ... 

766 

W. C. Tudor Owen... 

.3,000 





W. O. Tudor Owen ... 

1,000 

1902. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


P. B. Haigh 

766 

P. B. Haigh 

766 

J. Monteath 

1,000 

J. Monteath 

1,000 

R. E. Gibson 

1,000 

J. Monteath 

1,000 





J. Monteath 

1,000 | 







13 


9 


5 


6 



Nota.—Q&cen marked with an asieriik officiated in superior appointments bat their emoluments were less than Rs. 1,000 f #r meiusm. 
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<M) Officers of over « 

ight years’ service not drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem during each quarter of 1912, 

January. 

j April. 

1 

' July. 


1 

' October. 


Name of officer. 

1 

Salary. 1 Name of officer. 

' Salary. 1 Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 


Rs. ; 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1 Rs. 


1897. 




i 

i 

j 


'w.T.W. Baker ... 

900 ! 



1 

1898. 

1898. 

1898. 


1898. 


Mf. 0. Alcock ... 

900 ' W. O. Alcock 

900 W. O. Alcock 

900 

W. O. Alcock 

9C0 

1899. 

i . 1899. 

1899. 


1899. 


C. C. Dutt 

500 ; C. C. Dutt 

500 C. C. Dutt 

500 

C. C. Dutt 

... 500 

1900. 

! 1900. 

ryldOO. 

1 




G. A. Thomas 

900 j G. A. Thomas 

900 j Balak Ram 

900 



Balak Ram 

900 ' Balak Ram 

900 




1901. 

! mi. 

i 

j 1901. 


1901. 


A^W. W. Mackie ... 

766 J. Crerar 

1 

766 A. W. Varley 

766 

A. W. Varley 

... 766 

F. W. Allison 

766 ' A. W. Varley 

766 H. B. Clayton ... 

900 

A. W. W. Mackie 

... 900 

W. C. Tudor Owen... 

1,000 | A. W. W. Mackie ... 

900 | A. W. W. Mackie... 

900 

F. W. Allison 

... 900 


; F. W. Allison 

766 F. W. Allison ... 

900 



1902. 

i 



1902. 


J. Monteath 

1,000 

1 



J. T. Scotson 

... 766 

1903. 

1903. 

1903. 


1903. 


M. MacMillan ... 

706 j A. M. MacMillan... 

766 A. M. MacMillan ... 

766 

C. W. A. Turner 

... 1,000 

A. Montgomerie ... 

766 E. J. Bolus 

766 E J. Bolus* 

916 

A. M. MacMillan 

... 766 

J. E. Husbands 

766 ! A. Montgomerie ... 

766 J. E. Husbands ... 

766 

E. J. Bolus 

... 766 


J. E. Husbands ... 

766 H. L. Fox ... 

806 

H. L. Fox 

... 766 


H. L. Fox ... 

766 




n 

14 

11 


10 



Note .—Officers marked with an asterisk officiated in superior appointments but their emoluments were lets than Bs. 1,000 per mensem. 
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Statement B. 

Showing officers of over two years' standing and under eight years' service drawing more than 
Rs. 1,000 a month during each qua) ter of the last five years 1908 — 1912. 


Officers of over two hut under eight years' standing drawing more than Rs. 1,000 a month during each 

quarter in 1908. 


January. 

April. 

Only. 

j October. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. j 

Salary. J 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

1900. 

Rs. 

1900. 

Rs. 

1900. 

Rs. 

1900. 

Rs. 

P. W. Monie 

W. W. Smart 

J. E. B. Hotson 

G. A. Thomas 

1,300+ 

1,266 

1,150 

1,160+ 

P. W. Monie 

W. W. Smart 

J, E. B. Hotson ... 
G. A. Thomas 

1,300+ 

1,266 

1,250 

1,400+ 

P. W. Monie 

W. W. Smart 

J. E. B. Hotson ... 
G. A. Thomas ... 

1,300+ 

1,266 

1,250 

1,750+ 

P. W. Monie 

W. W. Smart ... 

J. E, B. Hotson 

G. A. Thomas ...{ 

1,800+ 

1,266 

1,250 

1,400+ 

1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


Balak Ram 

J. Orerar 

1,2001 

1,200 

Balak Ram 

J. Crerar 

J. R. Martin 

1,200+ 

1,200 

1,366* 

Balak Ram 

J. Crerar * 

1,500 

1,200 

Balak Ram ... 

J. Crerar 

1,500+ 

1,200 



1902. 


902. 


1902. 




J. E. C. Jukes ... 

1,250 

J. E. C. Jukes 

P. B. Haigh 

J. O. Ker 

1,250 

1,050* 

1,050+ 

J. E. C. Jukes 

P. B. Haigh 

J. C. Ker 

1,250 

1,050* 

1,050+ 

6 


8 

i 

9 


9 



Officers of over two hut under eight years' standing drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem 

during each quarter in 1909. 


January. 

April. 1 

July. 


| October. 


N ame of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

j Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

1901. 

Rs. 

1 

1901. 

Rs. 

1901. 

Rs. 

1901 . 

Rs, 

J. Crerar 

1,200 

J. Crerar 

1,200 

J. Crerar 

H. B. Clayton 

1,200 

1,250 

J. Crerar .... 

H. B. Clayton 

1,200 

1,250 

1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 

. 

J. E. C. Jukes 

J. C. Ker 

1,250 

1,050+ 

J. E. C. Jukes ... 
J. C. Ker 

1 800 + 
1,050 + 

J. E. C. Jukes 

P. B. Haigh 

J. C. Ker 

1,800+ 

1,116* 

1,050+ 

J. E. C. Jukes ... 

J. C. Ker ... 

1,300+ 

1,050+ 

3 j 


1 


5 


4 



.Note.—Officers marked thus t were serving under the Government of India. 


Officers marked thus * were appointed to officiate in superior appointments during short vacancies. 
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Statement B.— (conoid.) 


(74'' Officers of over two but under eight years’ service in receipt of salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem 

during each quarter in 1910. 


January. 

1 

i 

April. 

! 

July. 

i 

October. 


Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

S llary. 

Name of officer. 

i Salary. 

1 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 


Rs. I 

1 

i 

t 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


R.D. Bell 

1,250 

R. D. Bell ...j 

1,250 

R. D. Bell 

1,250 

R. D. Bell 

1,250 

J. E. C. Jukes 

1,300+ 

J. E. C. Jukes 

1,300+ 

J. E. C. Jukes 

1,300+ 

J. E. C. Jukes 

1,300 + 

P. B. Haigh 

1,150* 

J. 0. Ker 

1,050+ 

J. C. Ker 

1,116+ 

J. C. Ker 

1,116+ 

J. C. Ker 

1,050+ 







B. W. Kissan 

1,150+ 


1 







1903. 


1903. 


1903. 




C. W. A. Turner ... 

j 1,366* 

B. W. Kissan (with 

1,100+ 

B. W. Kissan (with 

1,100+ 





L. A. 100). 


L. A. 100). 




A. M. MacMillan ... 

1 1,366* 







B. W. Kissan (with 

1 1,100+ 







L. A. 100). 


1904. 








M. Webb 

1,366* 







1907. 








R. B. Ewbank 

1,366* 



5 

l 

1 

6 


6 


4 



(74) Officers of over itco but under eight yean ’ service drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem 

during each quarter in 1911. 


January. 


April. 

July, | 

October. 

Name of officers j 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

i 

| Salary, 

Name of officer. 

j Salary. 

i 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. i 


Rs. 

1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


B, W. Kissan 

1,100+ 

C. W. A. Turner ... 

1,366* 

B. W. Kissan 

1,100+ 

A. M. MacMillan... 

1,366* 



B. W. Kissan 

1,200+ 



A. Montgomerie ... 

1,366* 



H. L. Fox 

1,366* 



B. W. Kissan 

1,433+ 



1904. 


1904. 


1904. 




L. Graham 

1,100 

L. Graham 

1,200 

L. Graham 

1,200 



J. H. Garrett 

1,366* 

J. W. Smith 

1,266 

J. W. Smith 

1,500 







1906. 





1 



G. Leathern 

1,100+ 

”1 


5 


3 


6 



(74) Officers of over two but under eight years’ service drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem 

during each quarter in 1912. 


Jannary. 

April. j 

July. 

October, 

Name of officer. j 

Salary. 

Name of officer. j 

Salary. 

| Name of officer. 

Salary. 1 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 


I 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


L. Graham 

11,200 

L. Graham 

1,200 

L. Graham 

1,200 

L. Graham 

1,250 

J. W. Smith 

1 1,500 

J. W. Smith 

1,500 

J. W. Smith 

1,500 


1906. 


1906. 

1905. 


1906. 


G. Leathern ... 

1,100+, 

G. Leathern 

1,100+ 

S. H. Covernton ... 

1,366* 

J. A. Shillidy 

1,S66* 

3 i 


3 

[ 

1 

1 

3 


2 



Ifoie .—Offioers marked thus f were serving under ths Government of India. 

Officers marked thus • were appointed to officiate in superior appointments during short vacancies. 
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Statement 0. 

8howing officer! of over two but under eight yean’ service who have not obtained officiating charge of inferior post! during 

each quarter of the last five years 1908 — 1913. 

(74) Officers of over two but under eight gears’ service who have not obtained officiating charge 

of inferior posts during each quarter of 1908. 


i 


January. j 

April. 

July. j 

October. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 


Rs. 


! 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1904. 


1904. 






W. Greer ... 

500 

H. Abdul Ali 

500 



Nil. 


J. W. Smith 

500 

G. Wiles 

500 







M Webb 

500 







J. H. Garrett 

500 







W. Greer 

500 







J. W. Smith 

500 





1905. 


1905. 


1905. 




S. H. Covernton ... 

600 

S. H. Covernton .. 

500 

R. B. Milne 

500 



R. S. Broomfield ... 

500 

R. S. Broomfield .. 

500 

j 




R. B. Milne 

500 

R. B. Milne 

500 





L. V. M. Robertson . 

500 

L. V. M. Robertson 

500 





R. T. F. Kirk 

500 

R. T. F. Kirk 

500 

1 






1906. 


! 1906. 






G. Leathern 

450 

G. Leathern 

500 



— 


— 


|- 

1 


7 


12 


2 

i 



(74) Officers of over two but under eight years’ service who have not obtained officiating charge 

of inferior posts during each quarter of 1909. 


January. 

April. 

fit \ jra 

July. 


October, 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1904. 








M. Webb 

500 







W. Greer 

500 







J. W. Smith 

600 





\ 


1905. 


1905. 






S. H. Covernton ... 

500 

S. H. Covernton ... 

500 





R. S. Broomfield ... 

500 

R. S. Broomfield ... 

500 , 





R. B. Milne 

500 

R. B. Milne 

500 





L. V. M. Robertson . 

500 

L. V. M. Robertson. 

500 





R. T. F. Kirk ... 

500 

It. T. F. Kirk 

500 





1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


G. Leathern 

500 

G. Leathern 

500 

J. A. Shillidy 

500 

A. Master ... 

500 

O. H. B. Starte 

500 

O H. B. Starte ... 

500 

A. Master 

500 

L. J. Sedgwick 

500 

J. Nissim 

500 

J. Nissim 

500 

L. J. Sedgwick 

600 



N. H. Hey 

500 

N. H. Hey 

500 

R. M. Maxwell 

500 



J. A. Shillidy 

500 

J. A. Shillidy 

500 





A. Master ... 

450 

A. Master 

600 





L. J. Sedgwick 

500 

L. J. Sedgwick 

500 





R. M. Maxwell 

500 

H. M. Maxwell 

500 





, ■ - 


— 


— 


— 


16 


13 


4 


2 
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Statement C.—( contd.) 


Officers of over two but under eight years’ service who have not obtained officiating charge of inferior 

posts during each quarter of 1910. 


January, 

April. 

July. 


October. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

1905. 

Rs 


Rs. 


Rs. 


R8. 

B. S. Broomfield ... 

500 







R. B. Milne 

500 







L. V. M. Robertson . 

600 







R. T. F. Kirk 

500 







1906. 


1906. 


1906. 




G. Leathern 

500 

J. Nissim 

500 

A. Master 

500 



J. Nissim 

500 

N. H. Hey 

500 





N. H. Hey 

500 

J. A. Shillidy 

600 





J. A. Shillidy 

500 

A. Master 

500 





A. Master ... 

500 

L. J. Sedgwick ... 

500 





L. J. Sedgwick 

500 

R. M. Maxwell ... 

500 





R. M.. Maxwell 

500 







1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


D. G. Mackenzie ... 

500 

D. G. Mackenzie ... 

500 

D. G. Mackenzie ... 

500 

C. B. Critchley 

500 

R. B. Ewbank 

500 

R. B. Ewbank 

500 

C. B. Critchley ... 

500 

J. A. Pope 

500 

C. B. Critchley 

500 

C. B. Critchley ... 

500 

J'. A. Pope 

500 

J. S. Collet 

500 

J.. A. Pope ... 

500 

J. A. Pope 

500 

J. S. Collet 

500 

G. C. Shannon 

500 

J. S. Collet 

500 

J. S. Collet 

500 

G. C. Shannon 

500 

G. S. Hardy 

500 

G. C. Shannon 

500 

G. C. Shannon 

500 

G. S. Hardy 

500 



G. S. Hardy 

500 

G. S. Hardy 

500 





18 


13 


7 


5 



(M4 Officers of over two but under eight gears’ service who have not obtained officiating charge of inferior 

_a_ J_• . _ a. n ■* •* -t & ® 


posts during each quarter of 1911. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary, 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

1906. 

Rs. 


Ks. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

A. Master 

500 







L. J. Sedgwick 

600 







1907. 


1907. 






D. G. Mackenzie ... 

500 

G. S. Hardy 

500 





R. B. Ewbank 

600 






C. B. Critchley 

500 







J. A. Pope 

500 







J. S. Collet 

500 







G. C. Shannon 

500 



Nil. 


Nil. 


G. S. Hardy 

500 






1908. 


1908. 






A. R. Dalai ... 

500 

A. R. Dalai 

500 





A, F. L. Brayne ... 

500 

A. F. L. Brayne ... 

500 





A. E. W. Steward ... 

500 

A. E. W. Steward . 

500 





W. P. Cowie 

500 

W. P. Cowie 

500 





J. F. B. Hartshorne . 

500 

J. F. B. Hartshorne. 

500 





H. Montgomery ... 

500 

H. Montgomery ... 

500 





15 


7 
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Statement C.—( concld .) 

^ Officers of over two but under eight years’ service who have not obtained officiating charge 

of inferior posts during each quarter of 1912. 


January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

-V 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary 

Name of officer. 

Salary, j 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 



19C8. 


1908. 






A. P. L. Brayne ... 

500 

A. F. L Brayne ... 

500 

Nil. 




A. E. W. Steward . 

500 

A. E. W. Steward... 

500 





W. P. Cowie 

500! 

W. P. Cowie 

500 





J. P. B Hartshorne 

500 

J. P. B. Hartshorne. 

500 





H. Montgomery ... 

500 

H. Montgomery ... 

500 



1909. 


1909. 

—- 

1909. 




E. H. P. Jolly 

450 

E. H. P. Jolly .;. 

500 

E. H. P. Jolly ... 

500 



.N. J. Wadia 

500 

X J. Wadia 

500 

N. J. Wadia 

500 



J. A. Madan 

500 

J. A. Madan ... 

500 

J. A. Madan 

500 



H. Denning ... 

500 

H. Denning 

500 

H. Denning ... 

500 




D.A. 50 


D.A. 50 





J. Abbott 

500 

J. Abbott 

500 

J. Abbott 

500 








D.A. 50 



A. M. Green 

500 

A. M. Green 

500 

A. M. Green 

500 



6 


11 

1 

11 





ANNEXURE No. II. 

Statements showing the cadre and strength of the Indian Civil Service for the 

Bombay Presidency. 

(75) Corrections have been made in the lists where necessary as follows 

AA. 

Statement showing the Cadre and Strength of the Indian Civil Service for the Bombay 
Presidency as sanctioned on 1st July 1912, together with the number of posts listed as open to the 
Provincial Service in accordance with the terms of the Rules made under the provisions of section 6 
of the Government of India Act, 1870, 33 Vic., cap. 8. 



Bombay. 

l 

2 

(1) Number of “ superior ” posts, i. e., posts carrying a salary of over Rs. 1,000 a 

month iu the Presidency or province. 

(2) Deduct for posts listed as open to Provincial Service 

(3) Add for posts under the Government of India (a) 

84 

6 

3 

(4) Balance number of “ superior ” posts ... ... ... 

(5) Add 4 per cent, for temporary posts and for deputation. [N.B .— For such posts, 

additions are made in the lowest grade of assistants.] 

86 

8 

(6) Total number of “ superior" posts on which recruitment is based 

(7) Add “ inferior ” posts, * e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, but below 
the “ superior" posts, at 39 per cent, of line (6). 

(8) Add leave reserve at 40 per cent, of line (6) ... . ... 

(9) Add training reserve at 15'5 of line (6) 

! 89 

35 

35* 

13J 

< 

(10) Strength of service required at 194-5 per cent, of line (6) 

1 

173 

(11) Rate of recruitment at 4‘17 per cent, of strength shown in line (10) ...j 

7-2 

(a) The figures under tills line are fixed arbitrarily from time to time for purposes of "recruitment, and are not intended to 
limit o:- guarantee the number of posts under the Government of India, which may at any time be filled from a particular 


province. 

H 495—114 
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LIST B. 


Bombay (including Sind). 


Superior posts in order of pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 



Rs. 

2 

Members of Council ... 

5,3331 

3 

High Court Judges 

4,000 

1 

Chief Secretary 
Commissioner in Sind,., 

3,750 

1 

3,750 

3 

Commissioners 

3,500 

1 

Secretary 

3,125 

1 

Commissioner of Cus¬ 
toms, Salt, Opium, 


etc. 

3,000 

(o) 1 

Municipal Coramis- 



sioner, Bombay 

3,000 

1 

Judicial Commissioner, 



Sind 

3,000 

(i) 1 

I nspector- General of 


Police 

2.500 —100—3,000 

1 

Additional J udicial 


Commissioner 

2,750 

(c) 3 

District and Sessions 


Judges, 1st grade ... 

2 500 

1 

Secretary ... ...! 

2,5 0 

6 

District and Sessions- 


Judges, 2nd grade.. 

2,325 

13 

Senior Collectors 

2; 325 

1 

Commissioner of Settle- 

"1 Salary of grade plus 


ment and Director, 

a local allowance 


Land Records. 

) of Rs. 26o. 

10 

District and Sessions. 



Judges, 3rd grade,. 

1,800 

{d) 15 

Junior Collectors 

1,800 

1 

Registrar, High Court... 

1,700 

1 

Private Secretary 

1,600 

3 

Deputy Commissioner, 

) 1,200 


Upper Sind Fron- 

> Local allowance Rs. 


‘ tier 

) 300 

S 

Political appointments,. 


l 

Assistant Remembrancer 



of Legal Affairs ... 

1,250—50-1,500 

2 

Under Secretaries 

1,250 

1 

laluhdari Settlement 



Officer ... 

1,100 

1 

Assistant to Commis- 

C 1,100 


sioner in Sind 

I Local allowance Rs. 

( 100. 


Number. 


Designation. 


Pay of eacn. 


Total...81 
Deduct —6 


Add +8 


Balance...86 


17 

18 

Total... 35 


35| 

13 £ 

Total ..52 


Manager, Sind Encum¬ 
bered Estates ... 

Superintendent of Land 
Records ... 

Registrar of Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies 

Assistant Collectors, 1st 
grade 


Eor posts listed as open 
to the Provincial] 
Service. 

Fo posts under the 
Government of 
India. 


Inferior posts, i. e., posts', 
above the lowest \ 
grade of assistants, 
but below the “ supe¬ 
rior ” posts in order 
of pay. 

Assistant Collectors, 1st 
grade. 

„ ,, 2nd grade 


Ks. 

("Salary of grade plus 
-( special allowance 
l of Rs. 200. 

I Salary of grade plus 
| special allowance 
! of Rs. 150. 

900 ( e ) 


Reserve posts, i. e., 
Assistant Collectors. 
Reserve for temporary 
posts and for depu¬ 
tations. 

Leave reserve. 

Training reserve. 


900 

700 


400—500 


(a) The pay of this appointment is between Rs. 2,001 and Rs. 2,600 which can bo raised to Rs. 3,001 per mensem after the appointmeat is 
held for three years with the approval of the Corporation. 

(S) The appointment is at present held by a member of the Police Department. 

<e) Includes Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

(d) Includes Collector of Salt Revenue, Collector of Bombay and Director of Agriculture and Co-operative Credit Secieties but excludes Collector 
of.Customs, Bombay. 

(e) It has recently been proposed to raise the pay of these five appointments to Rs. 1,200. 


Statement showing the number of Indian Civil Servants in Bombay employed under the Government of 
India in each quarter during the last 5 five years (from 1908 to 1912). 




3908. 

1909. 

1910. 

3911. 

1912, 

! 

On duty. 

On 

leave* 

Total. 

1 

On duty. 

f 

On' 

leave. 

Total. 

On duty. 

On 

leave. 

Toti . 

On duty, -j 

On 

leave. 

Total. 

On duty. 

On 

leave. 

Total. 

January 

. 

17 (13-4-4) 

2 

19 

14 (12 + 2) 

3 

17 

13 (10+3) 

2 

15 

15 (13 + 2) 

2 

17 

33 (11+1) 

3 

13 

April 

. 

17 (13+4) ! 

2 

19 

16 (13 + 3} 

1 

17 

14 (10+4) 

j 1 

15 

13 (11+2) 

4 

17 i 

11 (10+1) 

1 

12 

July 

. 

15 ( 9+0 

4 

19 

13 (11 + 2) 

2 

15 

11 (11+3, ! 

1 

16 

18 (11 + 2) 

3 

16 

10 ( 9tl) 

3 

13 

October 

. 

14 ( 9+5) 

4 

18 

. 13 (10+3) 

3 

16 

13 ( 9 + 4 ) I 

2 

15 

14 (11+3) 

3 

17 

11 (10+1) 

1 

12 


Total ... 

63 

12 j 

75 

56 

9 

66 

54 

6 

60 

55 

12 

67 

44 

8 

62 


Average per 3'ea = 


Total Eor all quarters under each head , 


on duty 
272 


on leave 

47 


20 * ♦» 20 
Average per year of superior \ _ 210 superior + 56 inferior 

and inferior appointments j ~'- 20 -’-, *• e -» 10 * 8 superior and 2*8 inferior. 


total. 

319 


= 1S"6 on duty, 2‘35 on leave, 15 95 total. 
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ANNEXURE No. III. 

Containing information regarding the superior 
posts. 


To supply eight superior posts shown in list B* 
as held under the Gov- 
. , , _ T ernment of India the 

i e nnexure . strength required 

in accordance with the accepted principles is 
15"56 as shown below :— 

(1) Superior posts ... ... 8‘U 

(2) Add inferior posts at 33 per cent, 

of line (1) ... ... 8‘12 

(3) Add leave reserve at 40 per cent. 

of line (1) ... ... 3'2 

(4) Add training reserve at 15'5 per 

cent, of line (1) ... ... 1'24 

Total ... 15 56 

while the statement appended shows that on an 
average of five years the number of officers serv¬ 
ing under the Government of India was as 
follows :— 

Superior officers (men over 8 years' 1 

service) ... ... ... 10-8 

Inferior officers (between 3—8 years’ 

standing)... ... ... 2 - 8 

Officers on leave ... ... 2*35 

Officers under training ... ... ... 

Total ... 15-95 

It will be seen that there is not much differ¬ 
ence in the total number though the average 
number of superior officers exceeds the accepted 
number (8) by nearly three. 


Year. 

•January* 

f 

April, 

July. 

October. 

Total. 

1908 


2 

4 

4 

10 

1909 

5 

6 

5 

4 

19 

1910 

5 1 

5 

6 

6 

22 

1911 

6 

7 i 

8 

8 

29 

1912 

10 

1 

1 

6 

30 

Total .. 

2G 

26 

30 

28 

110 


Annual average 


J10 
' 20 


= 5-5 


With reference to the latter class of appoint¬ 
ments, the Government of India have directed 
that the appointments in excess of three under 
the Political Department should be provided 
either from the reserve for temporary appoint¬ 
ments and deputations or from the Bombay- 
Political Service. 


ANNEXURE No. V. 

Containing information regarding the arrange¬ 
ment for filling temporary superior posts. 

In paragraph 28, Chapter V of the Memoran¬ 
da dum prepared in the Home 

Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India with respect to the Indian Civil 
Service it is stated that the lowest grade in the 
cadre of the service is kept, first, for officers 
under two years’ service who should be regarded r 
as under training; secondly, for a reserve 
against leave vacancies; and thirdly, to cover 
vacancies caused by the absence of officers in 
temporary posts and on deputation. Vacancies, 
of this last-named character are constantly- 
recurring in the ordinary course of administra¬ 
tion, as when a census is held, or a colonization 
scheme is on foot, or arrears have accumulated 
and have to be cleared off, or a special enquiry 
is in progress, or the loan of an officer is made 
to a Ruling Chief, and so on, and some provision 
to fill them is therefore necessary. Presumably 
it is to the system of filling these vacancies that 
reference is made in this question. The 
arrangement according to which the vacancies 
are filled seems to work satisfactorily. 


ANNEXURE No. IV. 

Containing information relative to superior posts 
alloived for temporary appointments and 
deputations. 

The subjoined table shows the total number 
p 8j of deputations in each quar¬ 

ter of the past five years. 


ANNEXURE No. VI. 

Containing information relative to inferior posts . 
For the 


proper 


( 80 ) 


In list B of superior appointments printed in 
Annexure II the total number of deputations is 
stated to be three. Allowance for one more 
temporary appointment {viz., Special Officer for 
Building Sites) is made in computing the inferior 
charges mentioned in Annexure VI. Deducting 
these four appointments the net excess in depu¬ 
tations comes to 1-5. This excess is partly due 
to the continuous appointment of a member of 
the service to hold the post of Chairman, 
Bombay Improvement Trust, and partly to the 
deputation of officers under the Political Depart¬ 
ment in excess of the sanctiond number, viz., 3. 


administration of this 
(Bombay) Presidency the 
following 51 charges, at 
present classed as inferior, are required to be 
filled by members of tbe Indian Civil Service 

37 Sub-divisional officers (Assistant 
Collectors). 

7 Assistant Judges or Joint Judges. 

*2 Superintendents of Land Records and 
Registration. 

1 Special Officer, Salsette Building Sites. 

1 Personal Assistant to Collector. 

3 Inferior appointments under the 
Government of India. 

51 

The number of inferior appointments cal¬ 
culated at 39 per cent, of the number of superior 
posts (89) shown in list AA printed in Annexure 
II is 35. Besides these, five Assistant Collectors 
on Rs. 1,200 will be available to hold five of the 
51 charges if the proposals made by this Govern¬ 
ment for the creation of a new grade of 
Assistant Collectors are sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State. There will be thus a defi¬ 
ciency of 11 officers required to fill the remaining 
eleven charges. Proposals have been made to 
the Government of India for the creation of 
two superior posts on Rs. 1,200 for Assistant 
Judgeships and an additional inferior post (an 
Assistantship on Rs. 900). If these proposals 
are sanctioned the deficiency will be reduced 
to 8. 

* There are four such appointments. One is provided for 
in superior appointments and one it has been decided to reserve 
for a member of the Provincial Civil Service. 





boyal commission on the public SERVICES IN INDIA. 
ANNEXURE No. VII. So far as can be seen, the fall ir 


The following statement shows the number of 
^ gl j officers under training 

during the first two 
years of their service in each quarter of the last 
five years:— 


So far as can be seen, the fall in decrements ia 
likely to continue for at least five or six years. 

Statement A. 

List of decrements in each quarter of the 
past 20 years- 


Janu¬ 

ary. 

April. 

July. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

15 

15 

1 15 

15 

15 

13 

13 

13 

13 

.73 

1 12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

11 

11 

11-25 


... 

... 

... 

12-45 


Total 

Average 


The number accord¬ 
ing to the accepted 
standard. 


It will be seen that the difference is too small 
to require any alteration. 


ANNEXURE No. IX. 

Statement A compares for each of the past 
20 years the number of 
actual decrements with 
that due on the accepted decremental rate.. The 
total number of decrements during the past 
20 years was less than the number due by about 
eight. Statement B shows that the average 
decremental rate for this Presidency for the past 
20 years comes to 8-78 which is less than the 
accepted rate for the whole of India by only '39 
per cent. It is to be noted that there has been 
a marked fall in the number of actual decre¬ 
ments since 1903, except in 1909, in which there 
was an extraordinary number of retirements. 


uary. ^ ^ 


Annual average 


The number of officers under training allowed 
under the recruitment scheme, i.e., 15’5per cent, 
of superior appointments, comes to 13 - 8. 


ANNEXURE No. VIII. 

The subjoined table shows the number of 
(g 2 j officers bolding superior 

and inferior posts and 
of officers under training who were on leave on 
1st July of each of the past five years :— 

Officers of Officers from Officers of 1st 
Year 1st July. oversight 3 to 8 years’ and 2nd year 
years’ service. service. of service. 


Average 

Strength 

No. of 
decre¬ 
ments 
at 4-17 
per cent. 

1513 

6 

162-0 

6 

165 5 

6 

165-6 

6 

1430 

6 

146’6 

6 

14 7-B 

6 

154-8 

6 

156*3 

6 

157*8 

6 

168*8 

7 

63 6 

7 

106*5 

7 

167*8 

7 

171*3 

7 

176 6 

7 

1 76 8 

7 

174- 8 

7 

176-5 

7 

1770 

7 

161*6 

130 


Statement B. 

Showing average decremental rate for the Presi 
dency of Bombay for the last 20 years. 

Yea, *£ April. Juiy.U; Total. ^ Percent- 

* ttients. 


154 353 i 

155 154 

167 167 

160 156 

156 149 

148 147 

148 148 

157 166 

158 156 

161 158 

160 160 
165 165 

167 167 

168 169 

172 172 

177 175 

181 178 

177 175 

177 175 

180 177 


Remarks. 1 ( Remarks. 
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ANNEXURE No. X. 

Comparison of the theoretical with the actual 
strength of the Indian Civil Service. 

The present theoretical strength of the 
service is 173, while on 
1st July 1912 the actual 
^strength was 176 and on the 1st January 1913 
it was 181. The excess is due to the decrements 
being less than the number due in accordance 
with the accepted annual decremental rate. 
{Fide Statements A and B printed in Annexure 
IX.) 


ANNEXURE No. XI. 

Containing information relative to the principles 
on which the annual indent for recruitment 
to the Indian Civil Service is regulated. 

In accordance with the instructions conveyed 
in the letter from the 
' Government of India, 

No. 53, dated 27th January 1900, the Local 
Governments and administrations have to test 
the actual and prospective conditions of the 
Indian Civil Service as compared with the 
requirements for superior appointments and 
send in their indents for the recruitment of the 
service as soon as possible in the beginning of 
each year. The process followed in determining 
the number of recruits is as follows 

(i) The number of superior appointments is 
determined. 

(ii) The number of total strength according 
to the accepted principles is then calculated 
on the number of superior appointments, x. 

(iii) On the total strength, x, the number 
of recruits, A, at the accepted rate (4*17 per 
cent.) is then calculated. 

(iv) The actual strength of the service on 
1st January is then determined. 

(v) The number bf probable decrements 
for the ensuing six months at the accepted 
decremental rate is then deducted from the 
actual strength on 1st January and thus the 
probable strength on 1st July next, y, is cal¬ 
culated. 

(vi) Thirty per cent, of the difference be¬ 
tween x and y is then added to or subtracted 
from A, according asy is less or greater than x. 

(vii) The result A-f- ( x ^y ) iA- is the 
number to be indented for. 

Tolerably accurate results are secured by 
these principles, provided the actual decremental 
rate coincides with the accepted decremental 
rate. 


ANNEXURES TO CHAPTER X. 

Conditions of Salary. 
ANNEXURE No. I. 

Note on rates of pay drawn hy officers holding 
posts in the Indian Civil Service Cadre. 

The information regarding the rates of pay 
jggj drawn by officers holding 

posts in the Indian Civil 
Service Cadre and the grading of each class of 
post as given in the two statements contained in 
Appendix VIII to the interrogatories is correct 
so far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned, 
subject to the following remarks:— 

(1) The pay of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Upper Sind Frontier, is Rs. 1,200 plus 
local allowance Rs. 300, and not pay 
Rs. 1,500 as shown in the statement. 

(2) Out of the 18 appointments of District 
Judge, 3 appointments have been relisted 
as open to the members of the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

(3) Out of the 29 appointments of Collectors 
and Deputy Commissioners shown in the 
statement, 2 appointments have been listed 
as open to members of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

(4) Out of the 2 Miscellaneous appointments 
on Rs. 1,100, one (T&lukd&ri Settlement 
Officer) is listed as open to the Provincial 
Civil Service and the pay of the appoint- * 
ment when held by such an officer is Rs. 800 
only. 

(5) Proposals have been submitted for the crea¬ 
tion of five appointments of First Grade 
Assistant Collectors on Rs. 1,200. 

(6) The number of appointments of District 

*l’he total number of ?, nd Jud g eS 

District and Sessions Rs. 1,800 should be in- 
Judges should also creased* from 9 to 10, the 
be gauged from 18 i ncreaae being due to the 

creation of a new post of a 
Civilian District Judge for the Lark4na District. 
In consequence of thig increase the five appoint¬ 
ments which do not carry fixed pay and the 
salary of which depends on the position of their 
holders should be reduced to four, as it has been 
decided that there should be only one appoint¬ 
ment of Superintendent of Land Records and 
Registration instead of two such appointments 
included in the five appointments above refered to. 
These changes also necessitate corresponding 
changes in the Statement DD in Appendix VIII 
to the interrogatories, viz., the 18 appointments of 
District and Sessions Judges should be changed 
to 19, and the number of appointments in the 
grades of Rs. 1,800 and over but less than 
Rs. 2,250 should be altered from 9 to 10, the 
percentage in respect of the 9 appointments on 
Rs. 2,250 and over being changed from 50 to 
47 - 4 and that in respect of the remaining 10 
appointments being changed from 50 to 52 , <5. 



The table below shows the rates of pay and the number of posts in each of the main grades of the Indian. Civil Service as authorized on the 

1st April of each of the years 1860, 1870, 1880, 1890,1900 and 19IS. 
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ANNEXURES tO CHAPTER XI. 

Conditions op Leave. 

ANNEXURE No. I. 


Containing information relative to the amount of 
leave taken by members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

The following statistics given by the Account¬ 
ant-General show the percentage of officers on 
different kinds of leave on the 1st April of each 
of the years 1892, 1897, 1902, 1907 and 1912 :— 


Kind of leave. 

! 1892, 

1807. 

1902. 

1907. , 

1912. 

Privilege leave ... ... 

2,% 

Nil, 

BO 

*9 

life 

Nil. 

Furlough and special leave... 



J3?§ 

1315 

isflV 

Furlough ou medical certi¬ 
ficate ... ... ... 

Sift 

2t 8 A 

4?S 
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The change in the leave rules made in 1901, 
whereby privilege leave could be combined with 
other kinds of leave, explains the decline in the 
amount of privilege leave taken by itself. Owing 
to the unfavourable monsoon of 1896 Government 
were constrained, in the month of November of 
that year, to suspend the grant of leave to officers 
of the Indian Civil Service and the Medical, 
Forest, Police and Public Works Departments, 
Unless the officer applying for leave could 
satisfactorily show that he urgently required 
leave for the benefit of his health. This 
restriction with some partial modifications 
continued throughout the year 1897 and 
accounts for the small amount of leave enjoyed 
that year. The other variations are not important. 
It is difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of 
the causes of fluctuations. The strength of the 
Indian Civil Service has been fixed on the 
assumption that out of 194'5 officers 40 will, on 
an average, be on leave. 

2. The rule permitting the combination of 
privilege leave on full pay with other kinds of 
leave (Article 233 of the Civil Service Regula- 
tions) which came into force in 1901 has enabled 
officers to enjoy nearly the whole of the privilege 
leave on full pay due to them. 

3. The average amount of furlough 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service is 66 per cent, of the leave due to them 
under the rute3. Administrative requirements 
and the restrictions imposed by Article 309 of the 
Civil Service Regulations are some of the reasons 
for officers not availing themselves of the whole 
of the furlough due to them. 


ANNEX URE No. II. 

Precis of correspondence regarding leave 
regulations. 

The question of reducing the number of trans¬ 
fers of officers from charge of one district to 
another came under the consideration of Lord 
Ripon’s Government and the Secretary of State 
in the year 1880-81. It was at one time asserted 
that the change in the furlough rules of 1868, 
whereby officers absent on leave retain a lien on 
their appointments, had resulted in a largely 
increased number of acting appointments and in 
frequent transfers of changes in the personnel of 
the administrative staff to the detriment of the 
public interests. The Government of India made 


an enquiry from the Local Governments and 
administrations as to whether the change in the 
rules had caused practical inconvenience. The 
replies to this enquiry disclosed a very general 
opinion among the local authorities that the 
supposed effect of the rule in question had been 
much exaggerated and misunderstood, and that 
the statistics from the different provinces did not, 
when carefully analysed, justify the withdrawal 
of the rule whereby an officer on furlough retains 
a lien on his substantive appointment or on a 
substantive appointment of like character and 
not less pay. Lord Ripon’s Government were 
•nevertheless of opinion that changes among the 
administrative, and especially among the district, 
staff had been too frequent in some provinces. 
This result appeared to be in some measure due 
to the Local Governments being too ready to 
defer to the personal wishes and inclinations of 
officers returning from leave. The Government 
of India therefore directed that, unless some 
special circumstances rendered it desirable to 
replace an acting officer by a returning incumbent, 
an officer in the regular line of district administra¬ 
tion should on return from furlough be posted to 
such actually vacant office as might be suited to 
his rank and pay, and that, in determining where 
he should be posted, the only consideration which 
should be allowed to weigh should be the question 
how his services could best be utilized with the 
least possible disturbance of existing arrange¬ 
ments. The Local Governments were also 
directed to pay more attention to regulating the 
time of an officer’s return to duty with reference 
to the convenience of the public service. In 
1899 the question of adopting measures for 
reducing the number of transfers and changes in 
district and other charges again came under the 
consideration of the Government of India. 
To remedy the evil that Government made, inter 
alia, the following suggestions and invited the 
opinion of the Local Governments thereon, in 
Home Department letter No. 2137-46, dated 19th 
September 1899 

(1) that the accumulation of privilege leave 
should be allowed as hitherto one month a year 
up to three months but that this accumulated 
leave should not be reckoned as privilege leave; 
and that the only effect of accumulation should 
be to enable an officer to receive fall pay for 
the first three months of a period of not less 
than six months’ furlough or special leave; 
and 

(2) that the maximum period of furlough 
(other than on medical certificate), which may 
be taken at one time, be reduced from two 
years to eighteen months. 

This communication was followed by one dated 
27th March 1900 in which the Government of 
India made the following observations :— 

"All are agreed as to the existence and 
gravity of the evil which the proposals contained 
in the Horne Department letter of September 
19 th were designed to remove. It is most acute 
in the case of posts held by members of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Commissions in 
non-Regulation Provinces, but it exists in a 
greater or less degree in all departments and in 
all services of Government. Subsidiary causes, 
such as the depletion of the Indian Civil 
Service owing to irregular recruitment, a too 
great readiness to transfer officers for reasons 
other than the public interests, and the neglect 
of the general rule that the duties of an officer 
on privilege leave should be discharged, 
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whenever possible, by another officer at the same 
station, have contributed to intensify the evil, 
but the Government of India entertained no 
doubt that one of the most fruitful causes of 
frequent changes and transfers is the practice 
of taking three months’ privilege leave 
followed, after an interval of three to six 
months, by furlough.” 

In this communication the Government of 
India withdrew the second suggestion made in 
their letter of 19th September 1899 on the 
ground that an absence of 18 months would not 
enable an officer to escape two hot weathers and 
rains in the plains, that the maximum did not 
appear to have been frequently taken, while its 
curtailment would inflict appreciable hardship in 
individual instances, particularly in the case of 
an officer who, having completed the period of 
active service required of him, might desire to 
complete his total service by taking leave out of 
India for two years. As regards the first sugges¬ 
tion made in that letter, viz., that relating to 
accumulation of privilege leave, the Government 
of India accepted the objections which were 
urged by many Local Governments, viz., {a) that 
under the changed conditions of life in India it 
was decidedly becoming more and more difficult 
for an officer to take furlough, especially in the 
less highly paid services, so that accumulated 
privilege leave afforded to many almost the only 
means of visiting England, or of mitigating the 
length of those family separations which were 
perhaps the hardest feature of Indian service, 
and which, even in the best paid services, would 
be unduly prolonged if the accumulation of 
privilege leave were to be forbidden, and 
• (6) that to attach to it the condition that it must 

be accompanied by a substantial period of leave 
on half pay would in many cases amount to its 
virtual prohibition. The Government of India 
therefore decided to keep the rule regarding the 
accumulation of privilege leave intact but 
observed that the rule requiring an interval of 
three months’ service between the end of privilege 
leave and the beginning of long leave should be 
so modified as to obviate temporary arrangements 
for short periods. The object aimed at was the 
prevention of the practice of taking privilege 
leave and furlough separately without the 
interposition of a sufficient interval. It was 
observed that when officers took accumulated 
privilege leave, a substantial period of service 
should be required after their return to duty 
before they were permitted to proceed on ordinary 
furlough. The Government of India accordingly 
recommended— 

(i) that privilege leave should be allowed 
to accumulate and to be taken as privilege 
leave either (a) by itself or (5) combined 
as privilege leave with furlough, leave 
on medical certificate, special leaye, leave 
on urgent private affairs and extraordinary 
leave ; 

(ii) that when accumulated privilege leave 
of over six weeks in duration is taken by itself, 
an interval of 18 months should elapse 
between the return to duty and the departure 
,on ordinary furlough; 

(iii) that the restriction defined in (ii) should 
not apply to leave on medical certificate, special 
leave, leave on urgent private affairs or 
extraordinary leave; 

(iv) that when privilege leave is combined 
with furlough, the amount of combined leave 
pfrould pot |>e for more than tyro years; 


(v) that when privilege leave is combined 
with special leave, the combined leave should 
not be for more than six months ; 

t (vi) that when privilege leave is combined 
with any other leave, the combined leave 
should not be for less than six months. 

The rules proposed by the Government of 
India were approved by the Secretary of State. 
At the same time the Government of India 
enjoined a stricter observance of the rule requiring 
the appointment of an officer serving in the same 
district to officiate in a vacancy caused by the 
departure of an officer on privilege leave of not 
more than six weeks. In the year 1908 the 
matter came again under the notice of the 
Decentralization Commission, In their report 
the Commission made the following observations 
on the subject:— 

“We received overwhelming evidence as to 
the frequency with which officers of Govern¬ 
ment are transferred from one appointment to 
another, and as regards the mischievous effects 
of such transfers, Collectors, for instance, are 
often moved before they can have gained any 
but a most elementary acquaintance with their 
districts, and the fact that officers follow one 
another in rapid succession must necessarily 
throw power into the hands of office clerks and 
subordinates. Further, it is impossible to 
expect that free communication will exist 
between Government officers and the people 
in their districts when they do not get time 
to become acquainted with one another. 
When, too, as is often the case, different 
languages are spoken in different parts of the 
same province, it is most unlikely that an 
officer frequently transferred can obtain full 
proficiency in any of the local vernaculars, and 
a further barrier is thus placed between him 
and the great mass of the population.” 

Among the causes which the Commission noted 
as leading to these transfers were (a) the grant of 
leave and (6) the weight given to seniority in 
filling up officiating appointments. The follow- 
ing recommendations were accordingly made ;— 

(i) the removal of the restrictions in Articles 
232 to 236 on combination of different kinds of 
leave; 

(ii) the removal of the restrictions in Article 
308 on the grant, otherwise than on medical 
certificate, of furlough earned by an officer; 

(iii) the introduction of a ‘ leave-ledger ’ 
system under which all leave earned by an 
officer under the general rules would be entered 
to his credit in his r leave-ledger,’ and he would 
be allowed to draw upon such credit at any 
time at which it was convenient to the Govern¬ 
ment to spare his services. 

The Commission also suggested that it might 
be considered whether periods of furlough which 
are usually on half-pay might not be commutable 
with advantage to the publice service to shorter 
leave of absence on higher remuneration. 

The Government of India, while communicat- 
ing these recommendations of the Commission 
and inviting the opinions of Local Governments 
thereon, remarked that the conclusion which 
they had arrived at in the matter, subject to 
modification with reference to the advice of the 
Local Governments, was that the restrictions on 
the grant and combination of leave imposed in 
Articles 232 to 236, 260, 271 to 277 and 308 of 
the Civil Service Regulations were primarily 
administrative, and that, if in the opinion of the 
Local Governments there was no objection from 
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the standpoint of administrative expediency to a 
removal of those restrictions, it would be desir¬ 
able to do so and to frame a simple set of leave 
rules on the following basis 

(1) The existing rules as to the amount of 
privilege leave and furlough * earned * and 
* due * and the maximum amount of leave 
which can be taken at a time or throughout 
an officer’s service, should remain unchanged. 

(2) Privilege leave (or vacation) and fur¬ 
lough due should be allowed to be combined 
without any restrictions. 

(3) All leave, whether privilege or furlough, 
should be granted at the discretion of the Local 
Government subject to— 

(a) the paramount claim of the public 
service, and 

(b) the condition that the total number of 
officers absent at any time on leave of any 
description granted otherwise than on medi¬ 
cal certificate shall not exceed a proportion 
to be fixed by the Government of India for 
‘ Imperial Services/ and by the Local Gov¬ 
ernment, subject to the approval of the 
Government of India, for other services. 

(4) Special leave should disappear as a rule. 
It is under present rules merely furlough 
taken under specially urgent conditions which 
justify the relaxation of the restrictions upon 


the taking of leave which the present rules 
impose. With the abolition of these restric¬ 
tions, its principle raison d’etre disappears and 
it will be sufficient to provide that once in 
his service an officer may be given furlough, 
not exceeding six months although (a) it is 
not due and (i) the proportion of men on 
leave may be thereby exceeded. 

(5) Subsidiary leave should be abolished. 
It is really an anachronism, being a survival 
from the days when moving from place to 
place in India was a far more difficult under¬ 
taking than it now is. The concession of 
combining privilege leave with furlough under 
certain conditions has already reduced the 
demand for it, and the demand will be further 
lessened on the removal of the restrictions 
Which now limit the combination of privilege 
leave and furlough. Its total abolition, except 
in cases where it is given to an officer 
preparatory to retirement, is not therefore 
likely to cause any serious hardship, and any 
> resultant disadvantage will in all probability 
be more than counterbalanced by the gain in 
convenience arising from the withdrawal 
of the troublesome restrictions mentioned 
above. , .. 

These proposals are now under the consider¬ 
ation of the Government of Bombay. 
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Memorandum on the Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service prepared for the Royal Commission by 
the Government of Bombay. 

PART I. 

Executive Branch and General. 

Chapter I.— Introductory. 

A descriptive Memorandum* has been laid 
before the Royal Commission containing a com¬ 
pendium of all important information relating to 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service. The 
following observations are intended to supple¬ 
ment this Memorandum in cases where the 
information desired by the Commission is not 
therein provided in a readily accessible form, 
and in other cases to furnish references to the 
relevant passages. The first part of the present 
Memorandum deals with the Executive branch, 
the second part with the J udicial branch in so far 
as the latter requires separate treatment. 
Matters of common applicability to both branches 
will be dealt with in the first part, and state¬ 
ments which are not specifically or by the context 
restricted to the Executive branch should be 
construed as applying to both. 

Chapter II.— Methods of Recruitment. 

1. The Government of Bombay have already 

„ , expressed their approval 

1 of existing methods of 

recruiting Indians for the Civil Services subject 
to certain reservations. These reservations refer 
to the practicability of improving the facilities 
now open to Indian candidates not merely to 
enter the Indian Civil Service by open competi¬ 
tion but, by a more complete initiation into the 
principles underlying British institutions and 
British conceptions of public duty, to prepare 
themselves to satisfy the most exacting standards 
,pf administrative capacity. It is, however, 
recognized that the admission of Indians by 
competitive examination to the Indian Civil 
Service cannot, as Lord Kimberley pointed out 
in 1885, be regarded as the primary method of 
recruiting Indians for the public service. The 
Indian Civil Service occupies a peculiar and 
restricted place with peculiar and restricted 
functions in the vast field of general administra¬ 
tion which is otherwise, and in respect of by far 
the greater number of posts, not only free to but 
practically reserved for Indians. Reoruitment for 
.this service muet be regulated by very special 
considerations, and these have been dealt with in 
another place. 

2. For the other and more numerous posts 
in the general administration recruitment must 
necessarily, with the rarest exceptions, be made 
in India. The system designed to meet these 
requirements, which is based upon the measures 
recommended by the Public Service Commission 
of 1887, has substantially vindicated the wisdom 
and liberality of these measures. Some adjust¬ 
ments in detail have been found necessary; but 
the organization then conceived has been realized 
in its essentials, and has stood the test of time 
and experience. It can be legitimately claimed 
for the principles on which the Provincial Civil 
Service has been evolved that they have produced 


* Printed at j>p. 470 et stq poit. 

+ N. B.—The figures in the margin refer to the numbers of 
the interrogatories drawn up by the Koyal Commission which 
are dealt with in the text or annexures. 


a body of officers of a high degree of merit and 
efficiency ; that they permit of an ample measure 
of development and expansion in response to. 
progressive conditions, and that they hold open 
to men of education an eminently useful and 
honourable career with opportunities of attaining 
to high distinction. 

3. The principles which have produced these 
results require no vindication, and the advocates of 
any radical changes undertake a grave responsi¬ 
bility. One important question of principle, 
however, the Commission left open for settlement 
in accordance with the results of experience and 
with local requirements and conditions. This 
was the question as to the precise manner in 
which the various expedients for recruitment, 
viz., promotion, nomination and competition, 
Bhould be resorted to. This question can now 
be reviewed in the light of a considerable body 
of experience. 

4. In the Memorandum dealing with the 
Indian Civil Service, competition as a means 
of recruitment in India has already been 
discussed. The principles enunciated in the 
famous despatch of the Duke of Argyll have 
been cited, and it has been pointed out that 
these principles have been in a singular dpgree 
verified by experience. The arguments against 
competition need not be elaborately reproduced 
here. It will be sufficient to summarise the more 
importants conclusions, which are three in 
number -- 

(1) A purely educational test is unsatisfac¬ 
tory in India because,among the general bodyof 
candidates the antecedent presumptions as to 
character and conduct, based upon tradition, 
training and environment, which the system 
relies upou in England, cannot be made here, 

(2) As the recruitment of Indians is ep 
hypothesi in question, the danger of the mono¬ 
poly of office by a disproportionate number of 
particular communities cannot, under a purely 
competitive system, be adequately guarded 
against. 

(3) Lastly, the fact that a purely educational 
test has been tried and has been almost 
universally abandoned is conclusive against 
its success as a practical measure. 

As regards the alternative of a system of 
combined nomination 
and competition, it was 
found that the competitive element tended 
merely to reproduce the. results of university 
examinations and that it was simpler and more 
convenieut to accept these results themselves 
as a basis for nomination. 

5. These are, in brief, the grounds on which 
this Government accepts the existing conditions 
of the organization and recruitment of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service as being sound in principle 
and justified by experience. The rules applying 
these principles in detail which are in force ip 
this Presidency will be found in the descriptive 
Memorandum on the Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service referred to above [vide pages 470 to 502).. 
They were adopted in 1912 and represent th£ 
most recent views of this Government on the 
subject. 

6. The recently adopted rules make provision 

for the appointment of 
Europeans who are not 
statutory Natives of India. Such cases, for 
obvious reasons, must be exceedingly rare. No 
appointments to the Provincial Civil Service of 
British subjects other than natives of India hav'e 
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been made in this Presidency. A single appoint¬ 
ment of a non-resident of 
^ the Bombay Presidency 

has been made in the case of S&hibzttda Sardttr 
Muhammad Khan of Tonk in Rdjputana. Such 
cases also will be exceptional, but the conditions, 
for example, of the predominantly Musalm&n 
Province of Sind, where the Musalman population 
is still educationally backward, may render such 
a transference occasionally necessary in the 
absence of eligible local candidates. 

7. The statements B and C at page 468 
show the distribution 
' J of posts in the Provin¬ 

cial Civil Service among the various com¬ 
munities. It is evident that the distribution is 
not equable having regard to the numerical 
proportion of communities. So long as marked 
disparities in the general standard of educational 
attainments of the several communities exist, 
it is impossible to attain to anything like equality 
of distribution. Nor, indeed, can any such claim 
be reasonably advanced by any community. 
Claims to appointment can rest only on one 
basis, individual merit. A civil service is not 
a representative institution but simply an 
instrument of government, and the reasons which 
render it undesirable that office should become the 
monopoly of any particular section are primarily 
administrative reasons, contemplating the 
efficiency of the service and good government; 
they are not political reasons, having reference 
to any supposed claims to employment oh other 
grounds than personal fitness. There are other 
considerations, but the main object of securing a 
due admixture of castes must be kept steadily 
'in view. The representation of all classes and 
communities is not practicable in the present 
comminuted state of Indian society, nor is it an 
object which in itself merits any special 
solicitude. ludeed, it would be impossible, or 
at least most undesirable, for a considerable 
time to come, to contemplate the employment of 
the lowest castes in the higher and more 
responsible posts. A great change in social 
conditions must precede any such action. On 
the other hand, the employment of members of 
different communities may increase public con¬ 
fidence in the impartiality of the administration, 
and this is implied in the term good government. 
This object is more likely to be secured by a due 
admixture of castes than by the vain endeavour 
to provide for the representation of every caste 
ana section of the community. It is also true 
that the attractions of the public service provide 
a stimulus to backward communities, and, from 
this point of view, such measure of encourage¬ 
ment as can be given by employing members of 
such communities is decidedly valuable. Such 
considerations acquire greater weight in propor¬ 
tion as they refer to communities the number 
and the importance of which is markedly 
disproportionate to their educational progress. 
But they are nevertheless collateral considerations 
vyhich must yield to the paramount claims of 
good government. This principle being con’ 
ceded, it must next be observed that the due 
admixture of castes is, from the administrative 
point of view, a necessary condition of good 

g overnment. Any system of recruitment which 
ils to satisfy this condition is not less radically 
defective ' than one which neglects individual 
ability on the One hand or character and 
antecedents on the other. Of all systems, pro¬ 
posed or tried, none has proved better designed. 


in the present conditions of the country, to 
secure all these objects thau the existing 
combination of promotion and nomination. 

ChaFter III.— Systems op Training 
and Probation. 

8. The system of training and probation 

adopted for officers of 
^ * the Provincial Civil 

Service, Executive branch. Upper Division, is 
founded on the lines prescribed in Nos. VI and 
XVIII of the revised rules for admission to, 
and promotion in, the Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service published in Government Notification* 
No. 111:1, dated 2nd February 1912. Similar 
information regarding Mamlatddrs is contained 
in Nos. 6 to 9 and 13 of the rulesf published in 
Government Notification No. 6970, dated 4th 
August 1910. Both sets of rules were recently 
revised and published and no changes seem 
called for in them. A copy of these rules is 
supplied for reference. 

9. Candidates appointed by selection or 

nomination to the Exe- 
' cutive branch of the 

Provincial Civil Service, Upper Division, are re¬ 
quired to pass the tests prescribed for junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service, viz., the 
Lower and Higher Standard Departmental 
Examinations, including an examination in the 
language of the district to which they are 
posted. In any case in which the vernacular of 
the district to which the candidates are ap¬ 
pointed is their own language they are not 
required to pass iu that vernacular. The. 
standard of Departmental Examinations is laid 
down in paragraphs 13 to 16 of section • 1, 
Chapter I, of the Revised Compilation of Rules 
relating to the examinations of Assistant Col¬ 
lectors and other officers. Persons promoted 
lo the grade of Deputy Collector from the rank 
of Mdqjlatd^rs are not required to pass any other 
departmental test on their promotion. Until 
quite recently they passed the Lower and Higher 
Standard Departmenal Examinations before 
appointment to the post of Mamlatddr. Under 
the rulesf issued in Government Resolution 
Np. 6970, dated 4th August 1910, the qualifying 
examination has taken the place of the old Lower 
and Higher Standard Departmental Examinations 
and no member of the subordinate revenue 
service appointed under those rules can be 
appointed a Mamlatdar until that examination 
is passed. The standard of the qualifying 
examination is laid down in No. 6 of the 
rules in Chapter VI of the Revised Compila¬ 
tion referred to above. As the qualifying 
examination was recently introduced it is too 
early to consider whether any changes are 
necessary. 

Chapter IV.— Conditions of Service. 

10. The constitution of the Executive branch 

... (Upper Division) of the 

Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service is described in paragraphs 16 and 17 of 
Chapter I, Part I, of the descriptive Memorandum 

* Printed as an accompaniment to tile descriptive Memoran¬ 
dum on the Provincial Civil Service (Executive branch), pages 
493 to 497. 

f The rules will he found in Chapter VI of the Revised 
Compilation of Rales relating to the examinations of Assistant 
Collectors aiS# others. 
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on this service, to which reference is invited. 

The principles regulating 
^ ^ the strength of the 

cadre and the rate of recruitment are dealt 
with in paragraphs 18 and 25 ibid. There is no 
reserve tor leave and training. The former is 
practically supplied by the Lower Division of the 
Provincial Service. A training reserve is not 
necessary in the case of promoted Mamlatdars, 
who are already sufficiently experienced in 
administrative matters to assume immediate 
charge of their duties as Deputy Collectors. 
Special arrangements are made in the case of 
probationers appointed direct by excluding them 
from the permanent cadre pending completion 
of their term of probation. The system is satis¬ 
factory and the appointment of Mamlatdars to 
officiate in leave vacancies furnishes a valuable 
test of fitness for permanent appointment to these 
higher and more responsible functions. It also 
attracts to the subordinate service a superior 
class of candidates by offering prospects of 
promotion to the Provincial Civil Service to 
men of proved merit and ability. 

11. Promotion to appointments the salary 
of which is less than 
Rs, 500 per mensem is 
ordinarily given according to seniority, subject 
to fitness and approved conduct. Promotion 
to appointments of which the salary is Rs. 500 
a month and upwards is based solely on fitness 
and merit, seniority being regarded only when 
the claims of two or more candidates of equal 
fitness and merit come into competition. There 
is no provision for tire 
compulsory retirement 
of inefficient officers, but in such casea.promotion 
can be stopped, and it is open to Government to 
call upon such officers to retire, if they have 
earned their pension, and to reduce them to a 
lower grade if they decline to do so. The 
remarks made regarding a system of reduced 
pensions in cases where pensions have not been 
fully earned with reference to officers of the 
Indian Civil Service {ride Chapter XII, para¬ 
graph 81) apply with equal force to the case of 
the Provincial Civil Service. 


In Sind and in some districts of the Presidency, 
resident Magistrates of the Provincial Civil 
Service have been appointed, who have no 
executive duties. The Government of Bombay 
are convinced that no change is desirable. 

13. The system of listed posts and the 

arrangements in force 
(19 & 20 ) with regard to inferior 

listed posts have already been dealt with in the 
Memorandum on the Indian Civil Service. 

14. The designation of the Provincial Civil 

Service appears to this 

Government to be appro¬ 
priate and free from objection. It was authorized 
after an exhaustive discussion, and there appear 
to be no grounds either for attributing to it any 
derogatory significance or for supposing that 
such a view is entertained to any appreciable 
extent either by the officers concerned or by 
the public. If, however, any change is deemed 
desirable, the most convenient substitute would 
be the name of the Presidency or province 
concerned. In the Bombay Presidency the 
service might appropriately be styled the 
Bombay Civil Service, There would bo no 
objection to such a change. 


Chapter V.— Conditions op Salary, 
Leave and Pension. 

15. For the reasons which are stated in 
Chapter X of the Memorandum on the Indian 
Civil Service, the Government of Bombay 
are not prepared to deal in detail with these 
subjects. Information as to the present rates of 
salary, leave rules and pension regulations will 
be found in the descriptive Memorandum on the 
Provincial Civil Service. Other information 
desired in connection with these subjects will 
be found in the annexures to this chapter. 


PART II. 

Judicial Branch. 

Chapter I.— Methods oe Recruitment. 


12. The observations made in Chapter IX of 
the General Memoran- 
' dum on the Indian Civil 

Service with regard to the separation of the 
Judicial and Executive functions apply equally 
to the officers of both branches of the Provincial 
Civil Service who hold listed posts. As regards 
officers belonging to the lower ranks of the 
service, vie.. Deputy Collectors, M&mlatd&rs and 
Sub-Judges, the separation is complete so far as 
civil matters are concerned, except that Mamlat¬ 
dars exercise jurisdiction in possessory suits as 
stated in reply to question (88) relating to the 
Indian Civil Service. Subordinate Judges have 
no executive functions. District Deputy Col¬ 
lectors exercise the same functions as Assistant 
Collectors of the Indian Civil Service. They 
are both Magistrates and revenue officers but 
have no direct connection with the district police. 
Huzur Deputy Collectors are responsible for the 
working of the huzur treasuries and are, in two 
districts, ex offieio superintendents of subsidiary 
jails. Asa rule they have no other executive 
work. They are usually, but not in all cases. 
Magistrates. Mfimlatdars exercise magisterial 
powers and, in their taluk&s, perform the execu¬ 
tive duties enumerated in the answer to ques¬ 
tion (88) pertaining to the Indian Civil' Service, 
H 495—117 


1. There has been no change in the methods 
of recruitment to the 
(1,2,4 & 6) Judicial branch of the 

Provincial Civil Service which has always been 
by selection from amongst qualified candidates. 
The rules* give effect to the general directions 
contained in Government of India Resolution 
No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 1910. 
The educational requirements are fixed by sec¬ 
tion 22+ of the Bombay Civil Courts Act of 1S69, 
so far as the Presidency proper is concerned, and 
by rules framed by the Judicial Commissioner of 


* Published in Government Notification, Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, No. 1112, dated the 2nd February 1912, printed as an 
accompaniment to the descriptive Memorandum on the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service (Executive branch) at pages 493 to 497. 

+ “ 22. The Judges of such Subordinate Courts shall be 
.appointed by the Governor of Bombay in Council, and shall 
be called Subordinate Judges. 

No person shall be appointed a Subordinate Judge unless he 
be a subject of. Her Majesty or a subject of a Native Prince 
or State in India under the suzerainty of Her Majesty, and is 

also a person who has practised three years as an advocate of 

a High Court in India or as a vakil in the H igli Court of 
Judicature in Bombay, or who has qualified for tire duties of 
Subordinate Judge according to such tests as may for 
the time being be prescribed by such High Court, or who has 
takeu the degree of Bachelor of Laws in the University of 
Bombay.'’ 
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Sindi for that province. The Government of 
Bombay have no suggestions to make for any 
radical change in the general conditions and 
rules, nor are they in any way dissatisfied with 
the judicial officers recruited under them. They 
consider that for appointments of judicial officers 
the system of selection is good. 

' 2. No natural-born subjects of His Majesty 
other than Natives of 
India have ever been ap¬ 
pointed as Assistant Judges or as Sub-Judges. 

^ The appointments of 

candidates born in other 
provinces have been very rare: in 1886 there 

was one such officer and 
at present there are only 
four. The representation of the various classes 
and communities is shown in the following 
table :—• 


Nationality. 


Year. 

*• 

Total 

num¬ 

ber. 

Euro¬ 
peans and 
Eurasians 
not 

domiciled.; 

Euro¬ 
pe ns 
and 

Eurasian si 
domiciled. 

Hindus. 

Maho- 

jmedans. 

PArsis. : 

i j 

Others. 

1S85 ... 

117 


1 

3 

i 

107 j 

i 

i 

\ 

1 6 


1912 ... 

127* 

... 

•• 

114 J 

4 

7 

2 


* There are five vacancies in the last grade of Sub-Judge. Acting 
offi cers have Dot been token into account. 


According to Caste. 


Year. 

Brahmans 

including' 

Shenvis). 

Ksba- 

triyds. 

Kayas- 

tba 

Pra- 

bhus. 

1 1 

BanijAs 
and 
Vaisb- 
y&s. ; 

1 

Jsiiudras 

1 

Others. 

Total. 

1836 

72 

H 

9 

13 1 

1 | 

i 

107 

1812 ... 

__ _ J 

70 

3 

9 

I M 1 
i 

i 

1 

21 (of 
whom 14 
are 

Sindbish 

114 


tnents are made by Government after consultation 
with the High Court, and this practice ensures 
the supersession of any officers who are unfit to 
exercise the powers of First Class Sub-Judges. 
The Government of Bombay are satisfied that 
„„ the interests of the ad¬ 

ministration and of the 
individual are duly reconciled. 

7. In the Judicial department the listed 
(2Q . inferior posts are not 

merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service as they have been in the Revenue 
department Judges and Assistant Judges of 
the Provincial Civil Service are borne on the 
lists of Indian Civil Service Judges and Assist¬ 
ant Collectors and not on the lists of Sub- 
Judges. It has not been considered necessary 
to reserve for officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service appointed as Judges or Assistant Judges 
appointments in any particular grades but they 
r;se pari passu with their contemporaries in the 
Indian Civil Service and traverse all grades in 
turn, but not more than two of the three Assist¬ 
ant Judges can be placed in the grade on 
Rs. 600 at one time. The question of excluding 
the appointments of Provincial Civil Service 
Assistant Judges from the lists of Assistant 
Collectors and including them amongst the 
appointments of Sub-Judges was considered by 
the Government of Bombay in 1909, but the 
change was not approved. The duties and powers 
of an Assistant Judge, who is also an Assistant 
Sessions Judge, and, after a short probation, a 
court of civil appeal, even from the decision of 
Sub-J udges of the First Class, are almost identical 
with those of a District and Sessions Judge, and 
unquestionably more responsible and greater 
than those of a Sub-Judge. The judicial listed 
posts can be differentiated from those of the 
Revenue department, which lave been included 
amongst the appointments of Deputy Collectors, 
for the duties and powers of an Assistant 
Collector are the same as those of a Denutv 
Collector. 1 


Chapter II.—Training and Probation. 

8. There is no system of training for the 
, 9 j 0 . Judicial branch of the 

Provincial Civil Service. 
Sub-Judges are required to serve for two years 
on probation before being confirmed in their 
appointments. 


Chapter III.— Conditions of Service. 


4. The classes of appointments included in 

(1]) the Judicial branch of the 

J Provincial Civil Service 

are the following:— 

District Judgeships; 

Assistant Judgeships; 

Subordinate Judgeships ; 

No changes appear necessary. 

5. The number of Subordinate Judges is 
( 12 , 13.14 & 15 ) regulated solely by the 

number of courts re- 
quired for administrative reasons. There is no 
leave or training reserve. Appointments, either 
officiating or permanent, are made to fill 
vacancies due to leave or retirement from the 
list of qualified candidates. 

6. Selection is rigidly enforced for promotion 
to the grades above 
Rs. 600. The appoint- 


( 16 ) 


8. The Government of Bombay are, how¬ 
ever, of opinion that the posts of Judges and 
Assistant Judges held by officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service should be placed on one 
list, separate both from the lists of Judges and 
Assistant Collectors of the Indian Civil Service 
and from the list of Sub-Judges. They con¬ 
sider that the retention of these officers on 
the Indian Civil Service list, on the ground 
that they are entitled to promotion pari passu 
with their contemporaries of the Indian Civil 
Service, is unsound, since they are appointed 
under different conditions, which make any 
comparison of age and service fallacious. The 
chance of a provincial judgeship falling vacant 
may give promotion to a Provincial officer of 
10 years’ service over the heads of officers of more 
service and experience, as has actually happened, 
or vice versa. Such promotions when they occur 
occasion much discontent, and this would be 
obviated by the separation of the two services. 


Chapter IT,— Conditions of Salary, 
Leave and Pension. 

9. Full information regarding the rates of 
pay and the number of posts has been given in 
paragraph 3, Part II (Judicial branch) of the 
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descriptive Memorandum on the Provincial Civil 
Service. As has been stated therein, a revision 
of the grades of Sub-Judges is about to be 
introduced, and the Government of Bombay 
consider that the pay when revised will be 
adequate to attract men of the right stamp. As 
regards higher appointments, they see no reason 
to suppose that by increasing the pay of the 
listed posts more able officers will be obtained. 
The introduction of time scales has never as yet 


been considered for the Judicial department, and 
they are not prepared to say that this would be 
an improvement on the present system. 

10. The rules regarding leave and pensions 
are not peculiar to the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service, except that judicial 
officers in common with all officers who enjoy 
vacations are not allowed privilege leave on 
full pay. 


ANNEXURES TO PART I. (EXECUTIVE BRANCH AND GENERAL.) 

Annexure to Chapter II. 

References to relevant passages in the descriptive Memorandum on the Bombay 
Provincial Civil Service. (Page 470 et seq. post.) 

( 2 ) Rules of recruitment, pages 403 to 497. 

(3 Present constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, paragraph 17, 

v page 474. 

(4) Systems of recruitment, paragraphs 20—21, pages 474 to 476. 

(i, 7 and 8) Statements illustrating results of recruitment (vide pages 481 and 482). 


ANNEXURES TO CHAPTER V. 

Statement A. 

( 23 ) Approximate statement showing the rales of pay <a>d the number of posts in each of the main 
grades of the Provincial Civil Service on the 1st April of 1890, 1900 and 1912. 




1st April 1890. 

1st April 1000, 

j 1st April 1912. 


Names of appointments. 


No. of 
appoint¬ 
ments in 
each 
grade. 

Rate of 
pay of 
appoint¬ 
ments. 

No. of 
appoint¬ 
ments in 
each 
grade. 

Rate of 
pay of 
appoint¬ 
ments. 

No. of 
appoint¬ 
ments in 
vaeh 
grade. 

Rate of 
pay of 
appoint¬ 
ments. 

Remarks. 




Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 








Senior Collect jrs . 

Junior Collectors . 


... 

... 

| 2D 

( 3,600 

1 1.200 

} 2 A 

c 1,600 

l 1,200 

A.—Held by statutory civilians. 

D.—Only one "f the=e was held 






District Judges, 1st Grade .». 


... 


) 

, 1,600 

j 

r 1,600 

by a statutory oivilian and 
the other was vacant. 

Do. 2nd Grade „. 



... 

) 2 A 

, 1,200 

)■ 3 F 

f 1,600 

F—Two posts have been filled 
up substan lively and the 
third man is only officiating. 

Do. 3rd Grade . 


- 


) 

( 1,0C0 

j 

1 

c 1,200 

1st Assistant Collectors . 

2nd Assistant Collectors . 


2A 

418 

| SE 

f 600 

l 600 

i 3 
> 3 

C 600 

1 600 

E.-Five appointments includ¬ 
ing these three were neld by 
statutory civilians. 

Assistant Collectors (Supernumerary). 


7 A 

320 

... 


... 

... 


Assistant Collector on probation . 


1A 

200 

... 


... 

... 


Assistant Judges . 




2 

300 

... 

... 


Tklukd&ri Settlement Officer . 


... 


1 

800 

1 

800 C 

C.-Now held by an I.C.S, 

Deputy Collectors, 1st Grade (including Sind) 


1 

800 

1 

80 i 

2 

800 

officer. 

Do. 2nd Grade ... ... 


3 

700 

3 

700 

3 

7i0 


Do* 3rd Grade 


4 

600 

4 

600 

7 

600 


Do* 4<h Grade ... ... 


16 

600 

17 

500 

23 

600 


Do, 6th Grade .. 


17 

400 

19 

400 

23 

400 


Do. 6th Grade ... . 


21 

300 

28 

3 JO 

23 

800 


1st Class Sub-Judges (including Sind), 1st Grade 


3 

800 

3 

800 

4 

800 


Do. do. 2nd Grade 


4 

650 

4 

650 

5 

650 


Do. do. 3rd Grade 


8 

500 

0 

600 

11 

500 


2nd Class Sub-Judges (including Sind), 1st Grade 


21 

400 

20 

400 

21 

400 


Do, do. 2nd Grade 


26 

300 

25 

3J0 

27 

300 


Do. do, 3rd Grade 


41 

200 

41 

2 CO 

40 

200 


Do. do. 4th Grade 


15 

150 

14 

150 

15 

150 


Registrar, High Court (Appellate Side) 


Nil . 

Nil . 

1 

1,200 

Nil . 

Nil . 


M4mlatd£rs, 1st Grade . 


23 

250 

23 

250 

29 

250 


Do. 2nd Grade .. ... 


34 

200 

31 

200 

34 

225 


Do. 3rd Grade .. 


47 

176 

47 

175 

30 

200 


Do, 4th Grade ... 


61 

150 

70 

150 

45 

175 


Do. 6th Grade ... . 



... 

... 


50 

150 
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Statement B. 


Containing information as to the amount of leave 
taken ly officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 

The following statement shows approximately 
m qo -m the percentage of officers 

in the Upper Division of 
the Provincial Executive Service on different 
kinds of leave on 1st April 1892, 1897, 1902, 
1907 and 1912:- 


Kind of leave. 

| 1892. 

1897. 

1902. 

1907. 

1912. 

Privilege leave . 





•7J 

Furlough or leave on private 1 
affairs. | 

i;; 

Nil. 

m 

«& 

Nil. 

Leave on tnedioal certificate. 

Nil. 

1A 

Nil. 

1,% 

21- 


tions, they are allowed privilege leave on urgent 
necessity only and on half the-salary they may 
be in receipt of at the time of proceeding on 
such leave. 

3. About 28 per cent, of the furlough due 
under the rules is taken by the members of the 
Upper Division of the Executive branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service. Officers of Indian 
Services cannot take furlough before putting in 
10 years’ service and once they take it they are 
prevented from taking it again for a further 
period of 8 years. The revision of Indian 
Service Leave Rules proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India will probably improve matters. 


Statement C« 


It is difficult to estimate the causes of the 
fluctuations. Since the adoption in 1901 of 
Article 233, Civil Service Regulations, privilege 
leave is ordinarily taken in combination with 
other leave. 

2. About 65 per cent, of the privilege leave 
on full pay due to the officers in the Upper Divi¬ 
sion of the Executive branch' of the Provincial 
Civil Service is taken by them. Only a few 
officers in the Judicial branch of that service take 
privilege leave as, under the provisions of 
Articles 271 to 274 of the Civil Service Regula¬ 


Containing information relating to 
Provident Funds. 

Forty per cent, of the officers of the Provincial 
_ Civil Service subscribe 

to the General Provident 
Fund, nine per cent, to other officially recognized 
funds and eleven per cent, to both the General 
Provident Fund and other officially recognized 
funds. The General Provident Fund is^ of 
recent origin and the number of subscribers is 
steadily increasing. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON -THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

PART I. 

Executive Branch. 

Chapter I.—(Upper Division). 

Prior to the Public Service Commission of 
1886-87, the officers who performed the duties 
which now fall to members of the Provincial Civil 
Services were included in what was termed the 
“ Uncovenanted Service.” In the year 1870 a 
Bill was introduced into Parliament which sub¬ 
sequently became law as the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (83 Viet., Cap. 8), to provide “ addi¬ 
tional facilities for the employment of natives of 
India, of proved merit and ability, in the Civil 
Service of Her Majesty in India.” This Act 
was passed in 1870, but considerable time elapsed 
before effect was given to its provisions. The 
6th section of the Act contemplated the framing 
of rules to regulate the new appointments, and 
in consequence of differences of opinion between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State for India, these rules were not finally 
settled till 1875. As a result of the passing of 
these rules, one native official in the Bombay 
Presidency, Mr. Gopal Hari Deshmukb, was given 
a reserved judicial appointment, viz., that of 
Assistant Judge and Sessions Judge. In other 
parts of India, the rules remained practically a 
dead letter and the objections taken by some 
Governments, especially the Government of Ben¬ 
gal, to carrying them into effect were so serious 
that in 1878, the Government of India addressed 
the Secretary of State again on the subject. 
After reviewing the disadvantages, which they 
considered to be grave, of the policy embodied 
. , , „ „ in the Act, that Govern- 

2ndSay 1878 ’ ment submitted,* for the 

consideration and assent 
of the Secretary of State for India, certain pro¬ 
posals involving the establishment of a close 
native Civil Service, to which should be trans¬ 
ferred a proportion of the posts then reserved to 
the Covenanted Civil Service, the annual number 
of competitive appointments being thenceforth 
reduced in the same ratio, and a proportion also 
of the posts then held by uncovenanted officers. 
The appointments to the service were to be made 
by selection and not by competitive examination, 
tests of qualification being supplied by a special 
examination and departmental tests similar to 
those already in force. The Government was to 
be at liberty to transfer to the new service, on its 
inception and for some years to come, a certain 
number of uncovenanted officers; but afterwards 
the service was to be strictly a graded service, 
with a fixed number of appointments allotted to 
it, to which the members of the service should 
have an exclusive claim. The posts, when held 
by members of the native service, were to be, as 
a rule, less highly paid than when held by Cove¬ 
nanted Civil Servants, but to be equal in status 
and position. Nominations were to be made by 
local Governments, but the actual appointments 
were to be made by the Viceroy in Council. The 
. _ Secretary of State an- 

7th November^126, dated provedf of the proposals 
of the Government of 
India in a modified form and authorised the 
Government of India to appoint every year to the 
Civil Service of India such number of Indians as 
might be determined upon, and to decrease pro¬ 
portionately the number of Covenanted Civilians 
sent out from England, the appointments made 


being in the first instance probationary, so as to 
give ample time for testing the merit and ability 
of the candidates. 

2. On receipt of this despatch, the Govern¬ 
ment of India appointed a Committee to frame 
draft rules for the employment of natives of 
India in Her Majesty’s Service in accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Secretary 
of State. The rules proposed by the Committee 
were approved by the Government of India with 

certain amendments and 
lstfMay^1879.^°* submitted* to the Secre¬ 

tary of State for sanction. 
The rules having been sanctioned by the Secre¬ 
tary of State were published in the notification 
of the Government of India, No. 1584, dated 
22nd August 1879, and copies of them and of the 
Secretary of State’s despatch sanctioning them 
were forwarded to the Local Governments and 
administrations. 

3. Between the years 1880 and 1889 the 
followiug gentlemen were appointed in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency to the Statutory Service under 
the provisions of the rules referred to above :—■ 

Mr. S. P. Pestonji ... Not in service. 
Mr. L. G. Deshmukh ... „ 

Mr, G. D. Pause ... ,, 

Mr. S. Nurudin Khan ... ,, 

Mr. K. R, Bomanji ... In service. 

Mr. N. B. Divatia ... Not in service. 
Mr. Dayaram Gidumal ... „ 

Mr. R. S. Tipnis ... „ 

Mr. J. K. N. Kabraji ... In service. 

Mr. V. R. Inamdar ... Not in service. 
Mr. M. A. BaigW 

4. In the year 1884, the working of the rules 
again became a subject of enquiry. The Govern¬ 
ment of India addressed to Local Governments 

and Administrations, a 
soKpciro^rg cm tie subject 
for the opinion of this 
Government generally upon the best manner of 
improving the working 

J J L l e . r T Kft i«r i2? ' of the rides. In reply- 
dated 12th June 1884. _ ... . y J 

ingll to this circular, 

this Government recommended that selection for 
the Civil Service might be made from among 
the following native officials and professional 
men who had given proof of merit and ability:— 

(1) Subordinate Judges, 

(2) Small Cause Court Judges, 

(3) High Court Pleaders, 

(4) Presidency Magistrates, 

(5) Deputy Collectors, 

(6) Mdmlatddrs. 

It was suggested that the following number of 
appointments (of which those entered under heads 

(i), (ii) and (v) had hitherto been reserved for 
the Civil Service) might be eventually granted to 
men so selected, on the understanding that these 
appointments should not necessarily and invari¬ 
ably be filled by Indians but only as the Local 
Government could find men who really came up 
to the definition, and the required standard of 
merit and ability :— 

(i) One-fourth of the District Judgeships. 

(ii) One-fourth of the Assistant Judgeships. 

(iii) All the Small Cause Court Judgeships, 

except the First Judgeship of the Presidency 


(1/ Appointed to the Statutory Civil Service on the under¬ 
standing that he would be transferred to the Provincial 
Service when constituted. 
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Small Couse Court, which should be open to 
banisters, European and Indian. 

(iv) The Second and Third Presidency Ma¬ 
gistrateships. 

(v) One-fourth of the Assistant Collector- 
ships of all grades. 

This Government further observed that though 
Indians might be held eligible in their due sen¬ 
iority for appointments to posts of Collectors, it 
was not necessary to fix any proportion of those 
appointments for them. 

5. The replies of the Local Governments to 
the circular of the Government of India referred 
to above were forwarded by that authority to the 
Secretary of State, who, in reply, stated that if 
the matter in question was to be opened up 
afresh there should be a local inquiry, and ob¬ 
served as follows:— 

“ I feel confident that a well-selected body 
of Commissioners prosecuting their investiga¬ 
tions in various parts of India and making 
themselves acquainted with the opinions of 
all classes will not only assist materially in the 
solution of the questions which have arisen 
with regard to the operation of the Act of 1870 
but will be able to collect a great deal of 
valuable information which will be a guide in 
dealing generally with the question of the 
more extended employment of natives of India 
in the service of Government.” 

6. A Commission was accordingly appointed* 

by the Government of 
K°- /t - India called tlie “ Public 

1573-98, dated 4th October gervice Commiss ^, to 

inquire not only into the 
system under which Natives of India were then 
admitted, either under the Statute 21 and 22 Viet., 
Cap. 106, section 82, to the Covenanted Civil 
Service, or under the Statute 33 Viet., Cap. 3, 
section 6, to offices formerly reserved exclusively 
to members of that service, but to tbeir employ¬ 
ment in all branches of the Public Service 
connected with the civil administration of the 
country. The views of the Commission as 
regards the statutory system were that the system 
as it then existed had failed to fulfil the expec¬ 
tations anticipated from it and that it was, for 
sufficiently good reasons, condemned, not only 
by particular sections of the native community, 
but also by the very large majority of officials, 
both European and Native, who had had practi¬ 
cal experience of its working. The Commission 
accordingly recommended that the statutory 
system should he abolished, and that section 6of 
Statute 33 Viet., Cap. 3, should be repealed. 

7. The Government of India, while forward- 

. r, , . „ , ingt the report of the 

9.1 68 ’ Commission to the Secpe- 

tary of State, recom¬ 
mended that the statutory service should be no 
longer retained, that section 6 of 38 Viet., Cap. 3, 
should he repealed and that the services should 
be reconstructed on the basis of an Imperial and 
Provincial Service, in accordance with the Com¬ 
mission’s recommendation; observed that the 
terms “ Imperial ” and “ Provincial ” were well 
adapted to express the character and scope of 
the two services and agreed to their being res¬ 
pectively substituted for “Covenanted” and 
“Upcovenanted,” the use of which should he 
discontinued. 

8. In his reply the Secretary of State agreed! 

with the recommendation 
+ Despatch No. Public 0 f the Government of 
located 12th September ^ regarding the abo . 

lition of the Statutory 


§ Printed as an 
ure, vide page 483. 


Service and made certain suggestions regarding 
the manner of dealing with those officers who 
were then in that service. His Lordship thought 
that the course least open to objection would be 
to give to every Statutory Civilian the option of 
remaining either in the position then occupied by 
him or of being transferred to the Provincial 
Civil Service with an acknowledgment of his 
preferential claims over members of the Provin¬ 
cial Services for promotion to the transferred 
appointments. 

9. The Government of India thereupon in 
their letter§ No. 301, 

‘ x - dated 14th February 
1890, decided to place on 
a classified list certain 
offices in the different grades and Departments 
(Judicial and Executive) and to declare these 
publicly to he offices to which members of the 
Provincial Service might be properly appointed 
and laid down certain conditions^ subject to 
which alone the appointment of a member of the 
Provincial Service could be made to an office 
entered in the classified list. Farther, the 
Government of India in their letter No. 1479, 
dated 31st July 1890, requested that each Sta¬ 
tutory Civilian appointed in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency before the close of 1889 might be called 
upon to choose whether he would remain in the 
position he was then in or be transferred to the 
Provincial Service with an acknowledgment of, 
his preferential claims to promotion to scheduled 
appointments before other members of that 
service and a brief explanation was offered as to 
when and in what manner the claims of such 
officers to promotion were to be considered and 
how tlie recognition of such claims would affect 
the prospect of appointment of members of the 
Provincial Service to scheduled posts. The 
replies received from the Statutory Civilians who 
were addressed in accordance with these instruc¬ 
tions showed that none of them was willing to 
join the Provincial Service and that all elected 
to retain their position as Statutory Civilians. 

10. Finally, the Government of India issued 
a Resolution No. 9-Public -1342-1352, dated 
21st April 1892, on the subject of the Report 
of the Public Service Commission and the 
opinions expressed thereon by Local Governments 
and Administrations, in which they observed that 
the following 18 appointments in the Bombay 
establishment should from that date be entered 
in the list as open to the Provincial Service 

Bombay. 

Heads of Districts ... ... 2 

Judges ... ... 2 

Joint Judge ... ... 1 

Assistant Judges ... ... 2 

Assistant Collectors ... ... 9 

Tdlukddri Settlement Officer ... 1 
Registrar of the High Court ... 1 

Total ... 

The nine appointments of Assistant Collectors 
subordinate to the headship of the District were 

IT (1) That the maximum extent to which room in the 
higher offices will gradually become available for competent 
members of the Provincial Service is one-sixth of the number 
of appointments then held by the I. C. S.; 

(2) that the time and extent of the admission of members 
of the Provincial Service to scheduled appointments should 
be determined by the preponderant administrative needs and 
aptitudes of the Province and its people ; 

(3) that if no member of the Provincial Service who is fully 
fit and competent be available for any such office which may 
become vacant, a member of the I. G. S. shall be appointed. 
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to be amalgamated with the then existing grades 
of Deputy Magistrates and Collectors and dis¬ 
tributed among those grades as shown below : — 

Rs. 

3 posts in the Third Grade of Deputy 

Collectors on (corresponding to First 
Assistant) ... ... ... 600 

4 posts in the Fourth Grade of Deputy 

Collectors on (corresponding to Se¬ 
cond Assistant) ... ... 500 

2 posts in the Sixth Grade of Deputy 
Collectors on (corresponding to passed 
Assistant) ... ... ... 800 

The pay of the two appointments of headships of 
Districts was fixed at Rs. 1,600 or 1,200 accord¬ 
ing as the appointment is made to a Senior or 
Junior Collectorship {vide Government Notifica¬ 
tion* No. 6768, dated 

• Printed ax an annexnre, 23rd August 1892). It 
tide pages 486 and 487. should be observed that 
these eighteen appoint¬ 
ments represented one-sixth of the appointments 
then held by the Indian Civil Service officers on 
duty. 

11. In continuation of the Resolution men¬ 
tioned above, the Government of India in their 
letter No. 1536, dated 27th May 1892, forwarded 
for consideration a set of rules for admission to, 
and promotion in, the Provincial Civil Service 
and prescribed the lines on which they should be 
framed and worked. By Government Resolu¬ 
tion No. 7070, dated 5th September 1892, a 
Committee was accordingly appointed by this 
Government to draft the rules required by the 
Government of India. With letter No. 7201, 
dated 3rd October 1893, from this Government, 
the rules recommended by the Committee were 
submitted for the approval of the Government 
of India. They were subsequently revised in 
accordance with the directions contained in the 
letter from the Government of India No. 190], 
dated 21st December 1893, and published under 

this Government Notifi- 

t Printed a. an unman, cationf No. 9138, dated 
vide pages 487 to 490. 20th November 1895. 

With the introduction of 
these rules the Provincial Civil Service was 
inaugurated, but tbe scheme was not completely 
carried out for a considerable time since the 
appointments transferred to it, except the two 
appointments on Rs. 300 per mensem, corres¬ 
ponding to passed Assistants, remained in charge 
of Statutory Civilians. The appointments in the 
3rd and 4th Grades were gradually absorbed in 
tbe Provincial Civil Service as they became 
available on the retirement of Statutory Civilians. 
It may be observed that the two posts of Head¬ 
ships of Districts are still held by surviving 
Members of the Statutory Civil Service and are 
therefore noth) yet available for the Provincial 
Civil Service. The rules mentioned above were 
from time to time revised and were last publish¬ 
ed in Government! 

J Printed as an annexure, offhcation No. 1112, 
vide pages 493 to 496. dated 2nd February 19 12. 

The 18 appointments 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph which 
were thrown open to the Provincial Civil Service 
(Executive and Judicial Branches) are embod¬ 
ied in the lists, of appointments printed as 
Lists A—(1) and B—(1) of the rules quoted 
above. 

12. It will be seen that the main differences 
between tbe rules of 1895 and those of 1912 are 

(1) One of these will be available on the retirement of Mr. K. 
B. Bomanji on 5th July 1913, 
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(1) that M^mlatdars® have been included in the 
Provincial Service (Executive Branch), Lower 
Division; (2) that the number of appointments 
in the Bombay Presidency open to tbe Provincial 
Civil Service (Executive Branch), Upper Division, 
has been raised from 75 to 86; and (3) that the 
competitive test for admission into the Service 
has been abolished. The first of these modifica¬ 
tions has been dealt with separately in the memo, 
on the subject of the appointment of Mamlatdars, 
etc. The second is dealt with in the succeeding 
paragraphs. As regards the third, it may be 
noted that only two competitive examinations 
were held, the first in 1897 and the second in 
19l)0. Attention is, however, invited to the 
orders of the Government of India contained in 
Government Resolutions Educational Department, 
No. 1208, dated 6th July 1905, abolishing the 
competitive test on the ground that its results 
merely repeated those of the University Exami¬ 
nations. During the intervening period, viz., 
from 1900 to 1905 the candidates were selected 
without examination after approval of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to the adoption of this course. 

Probationary Deputy Collectors. 

13. In accordance with Nos. IV and V of the 
Rules for admission to, and promotion in, the 
Provincial Civil Service in force in 1895 the can¬ 
didates who were selected after the competitive 
test were appointed at once to the sixth grade 
of Deputy Collectors on Rs. 300 per mensem, 
subject to a probationary period of two years 
and the passing of tbe Departmental Examina¬ 
tions as provided for in No. XVII of these Rules. 
This system was found inconvenient because the 
candidates so selected were found unfit, for want 
of experience and training to perform the duties 
required of Deputy Collectors. This Government 
in their letter§ No. 3863, 

§ Printed as an annexure, £ ^ te d 9th June 1898, 
vide page 490. addressed the Govern¬ 

ment of India, on the 
subject and recommended that, with a view to 
meeting this difficulty, the probationers appointed 
under tbe rules should form a separate class 
altogether outside of, and in addition to, the 
Deputy Collectors 5 cadre, receiving a salary of 
Rs. 200 per mensem and that they should hold 
these appointments until (1) they had passed 
both the Lower and Higher Standard Depart¬ 
mental Examinations, (2) they had shown them¬ 
selves qualified for such magisterial powers as 
Government might consider essential as a preli¬ 
minary to appointment as Deputy Collectors and 
(3) permanent vacancies had occurred in the 
cadre of Deputy Collectors. The Government of 
India after some discus- 

1f Printed as an annexure, sionll agreed to the pro¬ 
vide pages 490 and 491. posal with the modifica¬ 
tion that the initial salary 
of the pest of a probationer should be Rs. 150 
per mensem for the first year, then Rs. 175 per 
mensem until be passed the Departmental Exa¬ 
mination by the Higher Standard and after that 
Rs. 200 per mensem until be was appointed to 
the Provincial Civil Service, and that tbe maxi¬ 
mum number of appointments which this Govern¬ 
ment could create should be four. Up to tbe 
year 1912 these four probationary appointments 
were distributed equally between the Presidency 
proper and Sind, but Government in their letter 
No. 2100, dated 28th February 3 912, to the 

(a) These officers are iu charge of the administrative areas 
known as tdlukas; the power of making appointments to these 
posts and granting them leave remains with the Commissioners 
as hitherto. 
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Commissioner in Sind have since decided that 
♦he number of probationers for the Presidency 
proper should in future be three and for Sind 
only one. 

14. The first important reorganization of the 
cadre of Deputy Collectors in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency was sanctioned along with those in other 
Presidencies and Provinces by the Government 
of India in their Resolution No. 68-2024—85, 
dated 15th December 1881. The causes which 
led to the reorganization were— 

_ ( 3 ) the great differences in rates of pay 
between different Provinces; 

(2) the extremely low remuneration in some 
Provinces for duties of a highly responsible 
character; 

and 

(3) the want of uniformity in the propor¬ 
tions of officers in the several grades and the 
consequent inevitable irregularity in promotion 
which the percentages revealed. 

The result of the reorganization mentioned 
above is detailed below’:— 


Cadre in the Presidency proper Cadre in the Presidency proper sanc- 
hefoie the reorganization of 1881. tioned in the reorganization of 1881. 


Grade. 

Number 

of 

appoint¬ 
ments 
in each 
grade. 

| 

Pay. 

Total 

monthly 

cost. 

Grade. 

Number 

of 

appoint¬ 
ments 
in each 
grade. 

Pay. 

Total 

monthly 

cost. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


I 

Rs. 

Ks. 

1 

4 

700 

2,800 

1 

1 

£00 

£00 

2 

5 

600 

3,000 

2 i 

2 

1 700 ! 

1,400 

3 

5 

500 

2,500 

3 

3 

i 600 

1,830 

4 

10 

■100 

4,000 

1 

11 

500 

5,500 

6 

18 


5,400 

5 

12 

400 j 

4,300 


% ' 

300 j 


6 

13 

300 

3,900 

Total... 

42 

Total ... 

17,700 

Total ... 

42 

Total ... 

18.200 


It will be seen that there was no increase in 
the number of appointments of Deputy Collec¬ 
tors but the monthly cost of the cadre was raised 
from Rs. 17,700 to Rs. 18,200, a net increase of 
Hs. 500 a month or Rs. 6,000 per annum. Before 
1881 the establishment of Deputy Collectors in 
Sind (including Extra Assistant Collectors who 
were regarded as being virtually Deputy Collec¬ 
tors) was as shown below :— 

4 Deputy Collectors, 4th Grade, on 

Rs. 400 ... ... 1,600 

3 Deputy Collectors, 5th Grade, on 

Rs. 300 ... ... 900 

2 Extra Assistant Collectors, 1st 

Class, on Rs. 300 ... ... 600 

4 Extra Assistant Collectors, 2nd 

Class, on Rs. 250 ... ... 1,C00 


13 Total ... 4,100 

The seven Deputy Collectors mentioned above 
were included in the general list of Deputy Col¬ 
lectors for the entire Presidency and were entitled 
to grade promotion in that list according to their 
seniority. The Commissioner in Sind while sub¬ 
mitting proposals in accordance with the Resolu¬ 
tion of the Government of India No. 68—2024- 
35, dated 15th December 1881, urged that the 
connection of the seven Deputy Collectors with 
the Bombay general list should be severed and 
recommended the creation of an additional 
appointment of Deputy Collector on Rs. 600 per 
mensem, who was to be employed as Daftardfir 
h 495—119 


or Native Assistant under him. The Govern¬ 
ment of India sanctioned the adoption of the 
following scale for Sind :— 


Grade. 

No. of 

appointments 
in each grade. 

Pay. 

i 

I 

| Total monthly 

I cost. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

2 

1 

700 

700 

3 

1 

600 

600 

4 

4 

500 

2,000 

5 

4 

400 

1,600 

6 

4 

300 

1,200 

Total ... 

14 


| 6,100 


The net result of this was that there was an 
increase of Rs. 2,000 in monthly cost or Rs. 24,000 
in yearly cost. The total extra cost was Rs. 2,500 
per mensem or Rs. 30,000 per annum for the 
whole Presidency including Sind. Deducting 
the cost of one new appointment on Rs. 500 per 
mensem the cost of regrading the 55 old appoint¬ 
ments in the Presidency Proper and in Sind was 
Rs. 24,000 per annum. Some additions to the 
cadres of Deputy Collectors both in the Presi¬ 
dency proper and in Sind were made between 
1882 and 1910 as briefly detailed below 
Presidency proper. 

2 appointments of Deputy Collectors, 6th 
Grade, to provide for the post of a Native 
Assistant to each of the Commissioners, 
Central and Southern Divisions. 

1 appointment of a 6th Grade Deputy Collec¬ 
tor to provide for the post of personal 
Assistant to the Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay. 

1 appointment of a Deputy Collector, 6th 
Grade, with a view to separating the 
treasury and magisterial duties performed 
by the Huzur Deputy Collector at Surat. 

1 appointment of a Deputy Collector, 5th 
Grade, in lieu of that of Assistant ta 
Collector of Income Tax, Bombay. 

1 appointment of a Deputy Collector, 6th 
Grade, to provide for a Personal Assistant 
to the Collector of DMrwttr. 

Sind. 

Conversion of the post of Superintendent of 
the office of the Commissioner in Sind into 
an appointment of Deputy Collector, 6th 
Grade, with a view to his employment as 
uncovenanted Assistant to the Commissioner 
in Sind. 

Grading of the two Assistant Collectors of 
Customs a3 Deputy Collectors, 5th and 6th 
Grades, in Sind. 

(Of these one was abolished subsequently 
owing to the creation of a new appointment 
of Assistant Commissioner of Salt, Excise 
an'd Opium in Sind.) 

Creation of three appointments of 6th Grade 
Deputy Collectors to assist the three Assist¬ 
ant Collectors in charge of certain heavily 
worked sub-divisional charges. 

Two appointments, one in the 5th and one in 
the 6th Grade of Deputy Collectors to meet 
the increased requirements of the Province 
of Sind consequent on the creation of the 
L&rk&na Collectorate. 

One appointment of 4th Grade Deputy Collec¬ 
tor in connection with the separation of 
treasury arrangements of the Hyderabad 
and Thar and Parkar Districts. 
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15. Besides these., five out of the nine ap¬ 
pointments of Assistant Collectors thrown open 

to the Provincial Civil 
* Printed as an accompani- Service in Government 
ment. vide pages 486 and Notification* No. 6768, 

dated 23rd August 1892, 
were added to the Deputy Collectors’ cadre 
during the period mentioned above as they 
became available. 

16. In 1907, the Government of India called 
for the views of this Government on the question 
of placing the Deputy Collectors serving in Sind 
and the Presidency proper on a single list for 
purposes of promotion. The strength and cost of 
the two cadres was then as shown below:— 


Presidency proper. 

Sind, 

Grade. 

Number of 
appoint¬ 
ments in 
eaoh grade. 

Pay. 

Total 

monthly 

cost. 

Grade. 

Number of 1 
appoint- j 
monte in ' 
each grade. 

Pay. 

Total 

monthly 

cost. 

' 


Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

1 

800 

800 

1 

... 



2 

2 

700 

1,400 

2 

1 

700 

700 

3 

8 

600 ' 

1,800 

3 

1 

600 

(’00 

4 

15 

500 

7,500 

4 , 

6 | 

500 

3,000 

5 

14 

400 

5,600 

5 1 

7 

400 i 

2,800 

6 

18 

300 

5,400 

6 

7 

soo 

2,100 

... 

53 

... 

22,600 


22 


9,200 


It was evident that by the amalgamation of 
the two lists the prospects of some of the Deputy 
Collectors in Sind would be improved but at the 
same time the promotion of Deputy Collectors in 
the Presidency proper would be retarded. With 
a view to reducing to a minimum the possibility 
of discontent in the Service in the Presidency 
proper, it was proposed to modify the grading in 
the amalgamated list by increasing the appoint¬ 
ments in the third grade and the fifth grade by 
one each and reducing by two the number of 
appointments in the sixth grade. It was also 
observed that after the four appointments due to 
the retirement of statutory civilians were added 
to the combined list the block of promotion in 
the Provincial Service would be further reduced. 
Three appointments—one in the first, one in the 
fourth and one in the sixth grade—were added 
to the proposed scale to provide for the appoint¬ 
ments of City Magistrates, Karachi, Additional 
City Magistrate, Karachi, and a Deputy Collector 
in connection with the formation of the new 
district of N awfibshah in Sind. As the Govern¬ 
ment of India desired to complete the whole 
scheme at once and put it on a satisfactory basis, 
the four appointments referred to above, viz., 
three corresponding to the third grade and one 

to the fourth grade of 
Deputy Collectors, which 
were eventually to be 
transferred to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service after 
the retirement of certain 
statutory civilians, were 
also added. The amalga¬ 
mated list, as finally sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, shows in all 82 appointments 
distributed in the different grades as shown in the 
margin. (Government Resolution No. 9340, 
dated 14th October 1910.) 

17. In connection with the formation of the 
Nawabshah District from 1st November 1912 the 
Government of India were requested to sanction 


Grade. No. of appointments. 
1st 
2nd 
8rd 
4th 
6th 
6th 


Total 


2 

3 

7 

23 

23 

24 

82 


a post of Assistant Collector on Rs. 700 per. 
mensem to hold the additional sub-divisional 
charge consequent on the redistribution of the 
sub-divisional charges of the old Hyderabad and 
Thar and Parkar Districts between the three new 
districts of Hyderabad, Thar and P4rkar and 
Nawdbshah. The Government of India did not 
approve of these proposals but recommended to 
the Secretary of State the substitution of a 
Deputy Collectorship on Rs. 400 per mensem 
for the Assistant Collectorship on Rs. 700 per 
mensem proposed by this Government. This 
recommendation was approved by the Secretary 
of State. Thus the total strength of the cadre 
of Deputy Collectors was raised to 83 on 1st 
November 1912. The 83 appointments men¬ 
tioned above are distributed as follows:— 
District Deputy Collectors in Sind and 

Presidency proper . 

Huzur Deputy Collectors (5 in Sind and 
18 in the Presidency proper) 

Assistants to Commissioners of Divisions 
and to the Commissioner in Sind ... 
Assistant Collector of Customs in Sind ... 

City Deputy Collector, Karachi. 

City Magistrates, Ahmedabad, Surat, 
Poona and Karachi ... ... ... 

Personal Assistant to the Director of 
Agriculture ... 

Personal Assistants to the Collectors in 
the Presidency proper (TMna, SfUAra 

and Dh£rwftr)... .. 

Daftarddrs to Collectors in Sind. 

Deputy Collector with attached duties, 

Hyderabad . 

Deputy Collector of Income Tax, Bombay. 

* Deputy Collector employed under the 
Collector of Bombay. 


34 

23 

8 

1 

1 


5 


Total ... 88 

* On the introduction of the Factory Act in Bombay from 
1st July 1912 and owing to the re-organization of the Boiler 
Department under the Collector of Bombay, the post of Assist¬ 
ant Collector was transferred to the Kanara District and the 
Deputy Collector set free by the arrangement was posted to 
the Collector’s office, Bombay. 

18. In fixing the strength of the cadre of the 
Provincial Civil Service, Executive Branch, the 
principle followed is to determine the number of 
sub-divisional charges which could be safely 
entrusted to Deputy Collectors plus the number 
of Huzur Treasury charges and other miscella¬ 
neous appointments which the Provincial Civil 
Service officers are considered fit to hold. 

19. The appointment of Talukdari Settlement 
Officer being thrown open to ths Provincial Civil 
Service was held by the late Mr. Bhimbhai 
Kirparam but, since his death in September 1904, 
the post has been held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service as Government considered it of 
great importance for the benefit of the talukdfirs 
that there should be continuity of administration 
under an European Officer for a term of years. 
The question whether an appointment of an ad¬ 
ditional acting Collector or of an additional 
Deputy Collector, 1st grade, in lieu of this post 
should be given to the Provincial Civil Service 
is still under the consideration of this Govern¬ 
ment. 

20. The Provincial Civil Service is entirely 
manned at present by non-Europeans. The 

attached Statementsf B 
t Vide page 481. and C show, so far as 
details are available, the 
proportionate representation of the various 
Indian castes and communities on the 1st April 
1912 and the 1st April 1887, respectively. As 
has already been observed, appointments to the 
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statutory service were made by tbe Governor 
General in Council on tbe nomination of Local 
Governments. This system was superseded in 
1895, when the Provincial Civil Service was con¬ 
stituted substantially on its present basis, by a 
method of combined competitive examination, 
selection and promotion which was conducted 
under the following rules published in that 
year :— 


trresiaency proper. 

„ , . . (1) Vacancies in the 

ESS.I.rr"”' 1 Eseoative Br, 0 cl> will or- 
dinarily be filled up by— 
(a) Direct competition; 

(£) Selection among candidates after exam¬ 
ination ; 


(c) Promotion of selected officers who are 
already in the Subordinate Service ; 

( d ) By nomination in exceptional cases of 
any persons considered to be specially quali¬ 
fied. 


(2) Six months’ notice will be given in the 
Government Gazette and 
Recruitment by competi- the public newspapers of 

examination. the number of appoint¬ 

ments to be filled up each 
year by direct competition and by selection after 
examination and of the date fixed for the exam- 


such service. The rules for the Provincial Civil 
Service were accordingly revised. The existing 
rules on the subject of methods of recruitment 
employed for admission to the Executive Branch, 
Upper Division, Provincial Civil Service, are as 
follows :— 

Presidency proper and Sind. 

Modes of appointment to III. ‘Vacancies will 
Executive Branch, Upper ordinarily be filled up 
Division. by— * 

(a) selection of persons of high educational 

qualifications who are not already in 
. Government service; 

(b) promotion of selected officers who are 
already in the Lower Division, Presidency 
proper, and the subordinate service in 
Sind. 

IV.—Notice will be given iu the Govemnunt 
Gazette of the number of 
Recruitment by Selection, appointments to be filled 
by selection and of the 
latest date for receipt of applications. Appli¬ 
cants must produce evidence— 

(i) that they will be above 21 and below 25 
years of age on the date above mentioned 
and that they are eligible for appointment 
under rule I of Government Notification 


'ination. Admission to the examination will be 
subject to the following conditions : — 

(1) The age of candidates shall not be less 
than 21 or more than 25 years on the date to 

’ be fixed by Government for the examination. 
The proofs of age required will be the same as 
under the rules approved by the Government 
of India for candidates proceeding to England 
to compete for the Indian Civil Service. 

(2) Candidates must produce satisfactory 
certificates of— 

(a) Physical fitness for the service of 
Government from the Presidency Medical 
Board; 

(b) Nationality j 

(c) Character, from the heads of such 
schools and colleges as they may have 
attended or in the event of their being 
already in the service of Government from 
the head of the Department in which they 
may be employed. 

Province of Sind. 

(8) Appointments to the Executive Branch in 


No. 1112, dated 2nd February 1912 j the 
proofs of age and nationality required 
will be the same as under the rules ap¬ 
proved by the Government of India for 
candidates proceeding to England to 
compete for the Indian Civil Service; 

(ii) as to the University degrees or other 
educational distinctions gained by them ; 

(iii) as to their proficiency and conduct in the 
shape of certificates from the heads of such 
educational institutions as they may have 
attended, provided that a candidate who 
has attended a college must produce a 
certificate from the Principal of such 
college. 

V.—Every selected candidate will be required 
to satisfy Government, after a special medical 
examination to be conducted by the Medical 
Board of the Presidency, that he is in all respects 
physically fitted for the performance of the 
duties required of an officer holding any appoint¬ 
ment in this Division of the Executive Branch 
of the Provincial Service. 


Sind will also be fille J up under the above rules 
except that the examinations will be conducted 
at Karachi by a Board to be appointed by the 
Commissioner, who will report the results to 
Government, and that the vernacular language 
in the case of candidates for appointment by 
direct competition or selection after examination 
will be Sindhi, or Hindustani. 

21. The question of the abolition of the 
Competitive Examinations for the Public Service 
was fully dealt with in paragraphs 9—11 of the 
Resolution of the Government of India, No. 199— 
211, dated 11th March 1901, which expressed 
the conclusion of that Government that for the- 
higher grades of service there was no need to 
have recourse to the Competitive system, as in 
most cases it was possible to accept the various 
University degrees and distinctions as indicating 
that the holders had completed the general 
education requisite to enable them to fill parti¬ 
cular posts. As a rule, therefore, the Govern¬ 
ment of India considered that special competi¬ 
tions should be abolished and that Departmental 
knowledge could best be attained during the 
period of probation and tested after a period of 


VI.—Every probationer appoiuted by selec¬ 
tion under rule III (a) 
Probationer* in the Exe- will be required to so 
cutiye Branch, Upper Divi- tbrough ^ ooura0 

equitation and obtain the 


certificate of proficiency, and to pass the tests 
prescribed for Junior Members of the Indian 


Civil Service, viz., the Lower and Higher Standard 
Departmental Examinations, including an exa¬ 


mination in the language of the District to which 
he is posted. The Collector of the District to 


which he is appointed will afford him every neces¬ 
sary facility for acquiring a thorough insight into 
his duties. Except for special reasons such pro¬ 
bationer will not receive permanent charge of a 
tdluka nor be invested with magisterial powers 
until he shall have passed the Departmental Exa¬ 
mination, Lower Standard. After the period of 
two years prescribed such probationer will 
ordinarily be appointed to the first vacanoy 
occurring in the cadre of Deputy Collectors. 
His pay will be—for the first year of the proba¬ 
tionary period— Rs. 150 per mensem, then until 
he passes the Departmental Examination, Higher 
Standard, Rs. 175 per mensem, and after that 
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Us. 200 per mensem, until he obtains a substan¬ 
tive appointment in the Provincial Service. 

In any case in wlich the vernacular of the district 
to which a probationer may be appointed ia his own language, 
Re is not required to pass in that lemacular. 


Exceptional and tem¬ 
porary appointmerts. 


XVII.—Nothing in any of the foregoing rules 
shall prevent His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor in 
Council or the Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind, as the case may be, from 
appointing in exceptional cases any person whom 
they consider to be specially qualified to the 
Executive Branch, Upper Division, or Judicial 
Branch of the Provincial Service, by nomination, 
pure and simple, nor from making such arrange¬ 
ments for carrying on the duties of officers 
temporarily absent as may be convenient, nor 
be construed as an engagement on the part of 
Government who reserve the right to vary the 
rules from time to time, with or without notice, 
as the public interests may require. 

As an outcome of the deliberations of the 
Bpyal Commission on Decentralization, the 
Government of India, in their Home Department 
itesolution No. 1046—1058, dated 19th August 
1910 , have invested Local Governments with 
enhanced powers in the matter of recruitments 
for the Provincial Civil Service. The Local 
Governments are now authorized to frame rules 
for this purpose, subject to the following general 
and specific provisions:— 

I. —The rules must be adapted, on the one 
bancjl, to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, 
and, on the other, to secure the due representa¬ 
tion in the public service of the different classes 
of the comm unity. 

II. —Every candidate for appointment by 
recruitment must furnish satisfactory evidence— 

(«) that he is not over 25 years of age, except 
in the case of Barristers, Advocates or 
Pleaders appointed to the judicial branch : 
these excepted cases will be governed by 
Article 51 of the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions ; 

V) that he has attained a prescribed prelimi¬ 
nary standard of general education to be 
fixed by Local Governments with reference 
to local conditions, the object being to 
secure men qualified by as high a standard 
of general education as the conditions and 
requirements of the local administration 
permit. In particular, qualification in one 
or more of the vernacular languages of 
the province in which he is to be employed 
is to be insisted on. The vernacular 
standard should be a high one, involving 
a thorough knowledge of the language and 
ability to write and read the written 
character with facility; 

(c) that he is of sound health, good physique 

and active habits; and 

( d ) that ho is of good character. 

III. —Every person appointed to the provincial 
civil service by direct recruitment shall be subject 
to a period of probation or training during which 
time his appointment will be probationary only, 
unless in special cases the Local Government 
declares such probation or training to be un¬ 
necessary. 

IV. —The subjects of Native Princes in allianco 
with His Majesty shall be eligible for appoint¬ 
ment, provided they are qualified in other 
respects. 


V. —Admission to the provincial civil service 
should usnally be confined to persons who are 
natives of the province or have definitely settled 
in it: in the case of candidates who are not 
natives of the province, recent residence of at 
least three years in the province should, as a 
general rule, be an essentia] condition of admis¬ 
sion. No Barrister, Advocate or Pleader should 
be appointed as such, unless he has been at least 
three years actually practising his profession in 
India and can speak the provincial vernacular. 

VI. —Europeans who are not statutory natives 
of India shall be eligible for appointment, if 
qualified according to the above conditions, with 
the sanction of the Government of India. 

VII. —The Local Government should reserve 
to itself the right to make promotion to the 
superior grades of the provincial civil service 
without regard to seniority, and seniority alone 
should not give a claim to appointment to the 
grade of Rs. 500 a month and higher grades. 

VIII. —The Government of India retain power 
in Very special cases to make direct appointments 
to offices in the higer grades of the provincial 
civil services, and whenever the Government of 
India exercise this power in the case of judicial 
officers, it will be confined to Barristers, Advo¬ 
cates or Pleaders of the High Courts who have , 
shown distinguished ability in the exercise of 
their profession for not less than ten years and 
have a thorough knowledge of the vernacular. 

IX. —No member of the provincial civil service 
shall be dismissed otherwise than on the result 
of a judicial or formal departmental inquiry. 

22. In their letter No. 1388, dated 18th 
December 1909, the Government of India autho¬ 
rized this Government to create for a period not 
exceeding six months temporary appointments of 
Deputy Collectors to fill vacancies among the 
members of the Indian Civil Service in cases in 
which the reserve (18) of the Indian Civil Service 
has been exhausted by the deputation of 15 offi¬ 
cers under the Government of India and 8 officers 
under this Government. For each excess ap¬ 
pointment over this number, viz., IS, an additional 
appointment of a temporary Deputy Collector 
could be created under Article 78 (6) of the Civil 
Service Regulations. Under the orders issued 
in the Resolution of the Government of India, 
No. 249-E A., dated 15th July 1912, the limit 
of six months has been removed and Local 
Governments have been empowered to sanction 
such appointments for any period. The Govern¬ 
ment of India orders mentioned above also 
authorize this Government to create any new 
posts on a salary not exceeding Rs. 800 per men¬ 
sem, and to expend on the reorganization of any 
service on accepted lines any sum not in excess 
in the aggregate of Rs. 50,000 per annum. 

23. The Government of India in their Notifi¬ 
cation No. 1128, dated 26th August 1910, have 
also empowered this Government to make tem¬ 
porary appointments for a period not exceeding 
three months, of any native of India of proved 
merit and ability to any of the offices ordinarily 
held by Members of the Indian Civil Service 
whenever the exigencies of the Public Service 
render it necessary, the only condition being that 
such appointments must not involve a transfer 
from another district. 

24. At the request of this Government, the 
Government of India moved the Secretary of 
State who, in his despatch No. 174-Public, dated 
6 th October 1911, sanctioned the withdrawal of 
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the restriction that the Native or Personal 
Assistants to the Commissioners, C. D. and S. D.,- 
should not draw a higher pay than Rs. 500 a 
month. 

25. The principles of recruitment for self- 
contained services are not applicable to the 
Executive Branch of the Provincial Service in 
the Bombay Presidency. The rate of recruit¬ 
ment accordingly depends upon the actual number 
of vacancies by retirements or deaths. The 
number of officers appointed year by year to the- 
Upper Division of the Executive Branch in the 

; Bombay Presidency under each system of recruit¬ 
ment since the formation 
* Vide page 432. of the service is given in 

Statement D* attached. 

26. The leave rules of the Provincial Civil 
Service are the same as those governing the 
general body of the Indian Services. They are 
set out in detail in Chapters XI, XII and XIV 
of the Civil Service Regulations. The leave 
rules for the statutory civil servants are those 
mentioned in Chapter XXVI of the Regulations. 
In so far as short leave is concerned, members 
of the Provincial Service are on the same footing 
as members of the Indian Civil Service but there 
are differences as regards long leave. 

27. As regards pensions, members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service are in the same position as 
the employes of Government generally outside 
certain small special services which have their 
own rules, and the Indian Civil Service which 
has its peculiar annuity system. The detailed 
orders on the subject will be found in Chap¬ 
ters XV and XIX of the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions. Speaking generally, it may be said that 
under these rules a member of a Provincial Civil 
Service is ordiuarily superannuated at the age of 
55, but may receive annual extensions of service 
up to the age of 60. He makes no contribution 
to his pension but receives on retirement, after a 
service of not less than ten years, a proportionate 
pension on the scale laid down in Article 474 of 
the Civil Service Regulations till he completes 
25 years’ service and above when he is entitled 
to draw pension equal to half of average emolu¬ 
ments, subject to a maximum of Rs. 5,000 a year 
or Rs. 416| a month. Rules regarding the grant 
of pension to statutory civilians are those set out 
in Chapter XXVI of the Regulations. Under 
these rules, they are entitled to draw a pension 
not exceeding Rs. 5,000 a year after an active 
service of not less than 25 years and Rs. 6,000 a 
year after an active service of not less than 
30 years. 

Chapter II.— (Lower Division), 

Mamlatda.ru. 

1. Under the Peshwa the management of 
districts was entrusted to officers styled ‘ Sar 
Subhedars ’ who during the later years of the 
Peshwa’s G o vernment generally remained in Poona 
and deputed officers styled Mimlatdars, Subhe¬ 
dars or Kamavisddrs, to act for them. In 1839 
Government directed that all these officers 
Bhould be designated ‘ Mamlatdars.’ 

2, The Mamlatddrs are officers of the Reve¬ 
nue Department in executive charge of the 
administrative areas known as talukas into which 
each district in the Presidency is divided. They 
are in charge of the taluka treasury and exercise 
important magisterial powers, not infrequently 
those of the First Class, and on the Civil side 
have a wide jurisdiction in the grant of assistance 
to landlords in the recovery of their rents, and 
the decision of summary possession suits under 
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the Mifmlatddrs’ Courts Act. In the Province 
of Sind the officers of corresponding status are 
termed Mukhty4rkars. 

3. At the time of the Public Service Com¬ 
mission of 1886-87 there were the following 
appointments of Miimlatddrs :— 


Division. 

1st Grade, 
pay 

Rs. £50. 

2nd Grade, 
pay 

Rs. 200. 

3rd Grade, 
pay 

Rs. 175. 

4th Grade, 
pay 

Rs. 150. 

i 

| Total. 

! 

Northern Division... 

7 

8 

12 

13 

| 40 

Central Division ... 

10 

14 

20 

22 

66 

Southern Division... 

6 

12 

15 

16 

49 

Total ... 

23 

34 

47 

51 | 

155 


Out of these 155 Mamlatddrs 48 drew personal 
allowances (some at Rs. 45 and some at Rs. 25 
per mensem) for exercising First Class Magiste¬ 
rial powers. In May 1887 the Government of 
India asked the Bombay Government to consider 
whether these allowances might not be gradually 
withdrawn. The Commissioners, Northern, Cen¬ 
tral and Southern Divisions, stated that, as 
there was a dearth of Assistant and Deputy 
Collectors to exercise First Class Magisterial 
powers, no change should be made, but that, if a 
change was to be made, they would prefer that it 
should take the form of a numerical reduction, 
coupled with a moderate increase in the allow¬ 
ance, which should be local and not personal 
and given to Mamlatddrs at outlying stations 
where a First Class Magistrate was a necessity. 
Accordingly in December 1887 it was directed 
that there should be 21 Mamlats ordinarily to be 
held by Mdmlatddrs qualified to exercise First 
Class Magisterial powers, and that to each of 
these Mamlats a local allowance of Rs. 40 a 
month should be attached so long as the M&rnlat- 
dar actually exercised powers of the First Class. 
In addition to the 21 permanent local allowances 
each of the three Divisional Commissioners was 
authorized to sanction the grant of an allowance of 
Rs. 40 per mensem to any Mamlatdfir exercising 
First Class Magisterial powers in a district, on 
whom, owing to absence on leave of other First 
Class Magistrates or any other cause, unusually 
heavy Magisterial work was thrown, provided 
that not more than one such allowance should be 
in existence at any time in his Division. 

4. In 1891 it was brought to the notice of 
Government that difficulty not infrequently arose 
in finding, among the lower ranks, officers of 
sufficient experience and ability for the post of 
Collectors’ Chitnises. It occurred to Govern¬ 
ment that a useful administrative improvement 
might be secured if the pay of the office of 
Chitnis, i. e , head of the Collector’s Vernacular 
office, was raised to Rs. 150 from Rs 100 and 
and Rs. 125 and if the appointments were assi¬ 
milated with those of the lowest grade of M4m- 
latdars. The Commissioners, Northern, Central 
and Southern Divisions, to whom the suggestion 
was referred for remarks, approved of it unani¬ 
mously. Accordingly in December 1891 Govern¬ 
ment issued orders sanctioning the grading of 
Chitnises with Mamlatdars and increasing the 
number of appointments in the Fourth Grade .of 
Mamlatdfirs by 18. 

5. In November 1902 the necessity for the 
entertainment of three Resident M agistrates at 
Bandra, Hubli- Dhfirwar and Borsad was brought 
to the notice of Government by the Commis¬ 
sioners, Northern and Southern Divisions. The 
number of appointments in each of the last three 
grades of Mamlatdars was accordingly increased 
by one in 1904. 
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6. In 1903 Government considered that an 
improvement in the position of District Inspec¬ 
tors of Agriculture was needed in order to secure 
efficiency and that it would be desirable to grade 
these officers with Mamlatd&rs so that such of 
them as had special aptitude for the work might 
remain for a longer period in their posts than 
was possible under existing conditions. Accord¬ 
ingly in 1905 the District Inspectors of Agricul¬ 
ture, who drew pay at the rates of Rs. 150, 125 
and 100 per mensem, were graded with Mamlat- 
d&rs. Three were placed in the second grade 
(Rs. 200), six in the third grade (Rs. 175) and 
nine in the fourth grade (Rs. 150). 

7 . In the year 1906, owing to the division of 
Kh&ndesh into two districts, two posts of Mfim- 
latdfira were added to the fourth grade and, in 
1907, an addition of one post to the same grade 
was made owing to the conversion of the Hukeri 
MaMl in the Belgaum District into a T#luka. 

8. In the year 1906 petitions were received 
from the Mdmlatddrs in the three Divisions 
praying for improvement of their prospects and 
status. Government had also at that time under 
consideration the question of abolishing the 
allowance of Rs. 40 per mensem drawn by Mam- 
latdars invested with First Class Magisterial 
powers, and of compensating them for the loss 
of this allowance. The latter proposal was con¬ 
sidered along with the Mfimlatdfirs’ petitions and 
a recommendation was made to the Government 
of India for the abolition of the Magisterial 
allowance, for the creation of two new grades on 
Rs. 275 and Rs. 225 per mensem, and for the 
distribution of the existing number of appoint¬ 
ments in six grades. The Government of India 
approved of the abolition of the Magisterial 
allowance, but they declined, in the interest of 
uniformity with other Provinces, to sanction the 
proposed highest grade on Rs. 275 per mensem 
and suggested the distribution of appointments 
in five grades on Rs. 250, Rs. 225, Rs. 200, 
Rs. 175 and Rs. 150 per mensem. A represen¬ 
tation was made by this Government to the 
Government of India asking for a reconsidera¬ 
tion of these orders and the Government of India 
asked for certain information in connection with 
the grievances and recruitment of Mfimlatd4rs. 
This information was furnished in the letter from 
this Government No, 12466, dated 28th Decem¬ 
ber 1909. In this letter Government did not 
press for the creation of a higher grade on 
Rs. 275 per mensem but proposed a redistribu¬ 
tion of the number of appointments in five grades 
on Rs 250, Rs. 225, Rs. 200, Rs. 175 and Rs. 150 
per mensem at an extra cost exceeding by 
Rs. 1,750 per mensem that proposed by the 
Government of India. These proposals were sanc¬ 
tioned by the Government of India in their letter 
No. 284—110-2, dated 28th February 1910, and 
came into force from 1st April 1910. 

9. In addition to pay all MSmlatddrs draw a 
permanent travelling allowance of Rs. 25 per 
mensem each. 

10. The present strength of Mdmlatdars is as 
shown below:— 


D.i vision. 

1st 

Grade, 
pay. 
Rs. 250 

2nd 1 
Grade, 1 
pay ! 
Ra. k 25. 

! 

3rd i 
Grade, 
pay 

Rs. 200. 

4th 

Grade, 

pay 

Rs. 170. 

5th 
Grade, 
pay 
Rs. 160 

Tota 1. 

Northern Division..., 

8 

9 

10 i 

12 

13 

62 

Central Division ... 

12 

14 

10 

18 

21 

81 

Southern Division.., 

9 1 

11 

13 

ie 

16 

64 

ToU ... 

29 j 

34 

39 

45 

60 

197 


11. As regards leave and pension rules a 

reference is invited to 

* Page 477 ante. paragraphs 26 and 27* 
of the Memorandum 
regarding the Provincial Service (Upper Divi¬ 
sion) . 

Recruitment , Training, etc. 

12. M4mlatd4rs are recruited from the Sub¬ 
ordinate Revenue Service. The first edition of 
the Rules regulating the recruitment of the Sub¬ 
ordinate Service of the Revenue Department 
was promulgated in 1878 and introduced a 
radical change in the condition of the Revenue 
Service. Before that year the appointments of 
Mamlatddrs were filled almost exclusively by 
promotion from the lower ranks. The lower offi¬ 
cials had merely to pass the educational test 
prescribed by Government before admission to 
the service, and the Sub-service Departmental 
Examination after entering the service, and until 
they had passed this their appointments were 
probationary. There was thus nothing to prevent 
the humblest Talfiti or Karkun from working his 
way up by merit to a Mfimlatdarship. Under 
the rules of 1878 the appointments of Mfimlat- 
dfirs were to be filled exclusively by graduates 
after a brief probation, thus materially injuring 
the prospects of the lower grades. Not only 
was a preferential claim to first appointment 
granted to graduates, but the door to promotion 
from the lower appointments to the higher post 
of Mfimlatdar was practically closed to all who 
had not taken a degree, while for those who had, 
the way to a M&tnlat was made so easy that the 
lower appointments became mere stepping stones 
to be passed over as quickly as possible. The 
result to the service was found to be disadvanta¬ 
geous and the rules had to be modified in 18S51 
The rules prescribed by Government Resolution 
No. 7105, dated 2nd September 1885, were in 
force at the time of the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion of 1886-87. These rules prescribed that 
preference should be given to the claims of 
candidates for admission to the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment in the following order:— 

(a) Graduates; 

(b) Candidates who had passed the First 
Examination for the Degree of BA. or B.Sc., 
or in Civil Engineering, or the Final Examina¬ 
tion of the Agricultural Class in the College 
of Science; 

(c) Candidates who had passed the Previous 
Examination in Arts; 

(d) Candidates who had matriculated or 
who held the 2nd year certificate of the Agri¬ 
cultural Class in a High School; and 

( e) Candidates who held a certificate of 
admission under the educational test. 

Although the intention and effect of these 

rules were specially to facilitate the promotion of 
graduates to the rank of Mamlatdhr, non-gradu¬ 
ates were not excluded. Two-thirds of the 
appointments went to graduates and one-third 
to non-graduates, while promotion to a Mtimlat 
was regulated by priority in passing the Higher 
Standard Departmental Examination. Revised 
rules were sanctioned in Government Resolution 
No. 4517, dated 14th June 1904, for reasons 
which were mentioned in the preamble of that 
Resolution. The principle on which they were 
based was to secure for the Revenue Service the 
best men possible, whether graduates or non¬ 
graduates, while at the same time securing to 
graduates the full proportion of appointments in 
the Revenue Department to which their training 
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and abilities entitled them. The rules of 1904 
provided that in making first appointments to 
the service the primary consideration should be 
superior education. A candidate for admission 
to the service under those rules must ordinarily 
have passed one of the following educational 
tests— 

(1) The Degree of M.A., B.A., B.Sc., L.Ag. 
or L.C.E. 

(2) The School Final Examination, or 

(a) the full Senior Commercial Examina¬ 
tion of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
or 

(5) the second grade Public Service 
Certificate Examination under the old rules, 
or 

(c) the examination for the Public Service 
Certificate in Vernacular.’ ' 

13. In 1908 petitions were received from 
Revenue Subordinates in the three Divisions, in 
which they prayed for increase in pay owing to 
the rise in prices and the increasing burden of 
office work. In passing orders on these petitions, 
Government in their Resolution No. 8001, datpd 
5th August 1908, appointed a Committee of the 
• Commissioners of Divisions and the Settlement 
Commissioner and Director of Land Records to 
report on the following points :— 

(1) The desirability or otherwise of modi¬ 
fying the rules for the admission to, and 
promotion in, the Subordinate Revenue Service 
prescribed in 1904. 

(2) The necessity or otherwise of raising 
the pay of the lowest grade of Kdrkuns. 

The joint report of the Commissioners of 
Divisions on (1) is contained in their letter 
No. A.-958, dated 7 th May 1909, which is printed 
as an accompaniment to Government Resolution 
‘No. 1107, dated 7th February 1910. In this 
report the Commissioners have reviewed in detail 
the previous rules for admission to the Subordi¬ 
nate Revenue Service and the results produced 
by them. They stated that the rules of 1904 
had, in most districts, resulted in a falling off, 
either in quality or in quantity, of candidates, or 
in both, and that the fact of promotion depending 
almost entirely on departmental examinations 
had disorganized the whole of the staff, as every 
JKarkun who thought that he could pass the 
examinations left no stone unturned to get leave 
to study for them. The Commissioners stated 
'that, according to the rules prescribed from time 
to time for admission to, and promotion in, the 
Subordinate Revenue Service, selection for 
important executive posts depended on priority 
in passing the departmental examinations and 
that the executive officers had been taken from 
the ranks. The Commissioners expressed the 
opinion that the departmental examination should 
•be merely a qualifying test and that it should 
not determine the candidates’ whole future 
career. They also observed that recruitment 
from the ranks resulted in a positive disadvantage 
to a man who was to be called upon afterwards 
•to exercise responsible functions. They accord¬ 
ingly proposed new rules which were sanctioned 
in Government Resolution No. 6970, dated 4th 
August 1910. The principle underlying these 
rules is the division of the service into two 
entirely separate branches, called the Upper 
Branch and the Lower Branch, the former com¬ 
prising all appointments, the pay of which is not 
less than Rs. 50 per mensem, and the latter 
comprising all appointments on pay less than 


Rs. 50 per mensem. The rules provide for pro* 
motion from the Lower to the Upper Branch of 
men who possess special qualifications for the 
latter Branch. The selection of candidates for 
the Upper Branch is made by the Collector of 
each district from among persons— 

(a) who have taken the degree of M.A., 

B.A., LL.B., B.Sc., L.Ag., L.C.E., or the 

diploma for the higher course granted by the 

Chiefs' Colleges; and 

(b) who, though not graduates, appear to 

possess special qualifications for the Branch. 

The selected candidate is kept on probation 
for 18 months and during that period draws a 
salary of Rs. 80 per mensem. At the end of 
the period of probation he has to appear for a 
qualifying examination, after passing whioh he 
is confirmed. He has then to serve as Circle 
Inspector for two years. Promotions after first 
appointment to all posts below that of Mdmlat- 
ddr are made by the Collector and are regulated 
by considerations of merit, seniority and public 
expediency. Appointments to the post of JVlfim- 
latd4r are made by the Commissioners of Divi¬ 
sions on similar grounds by selection from 
qualified members of the Upper Branch, and not 
less than one-half of such appointments are 
reserved for persons who have taken the Degrees 
and Diploma mentioned in (a) above. The 
appointments of Mamlatdars are probationary for 
a year. Promotion to the Second and First 
Grades of Mamlatdars is given more in consi¬ 
deration of proved merit and capacity than of 
seniority. 

14. In paragraph 82 of their report the 
Public Service Commission of 1886-87 expressed 
the opinion that in view of the probability of the 
promotion of officers in the Subordinate Revenue 
Service to the lowest grade of the Provincial 
Servioe as a reward for conspicuous merit, the 
rules for the recruitment of the Subordinate 
Service in each Province should be carefully 
revised. It is expected that the men selected 
under the latest rules of 1910 will be of a higher 
calibre than the candidates who have hitherto 
thought it worth their while to enter the Depart¬ 
ment, and that the quality of the men selected 
will approximate to that of men selected for 
direct appointment to the Provincial Service. 

15. In the Northern and Southern Divisions 
there are two vernacular languages, and it is 
considered essential that a Mamlatdfir serving in 
either of these Divisions should be acquainted 
with both in order to make his services available 
in any district to which it may be expedient to 
post him. A Vernacular test was first introduced 
in 1886 in the Southern Division. It was pro¬ 
vided that, in making appointments of Mfimlat- 
dars, preference should be given to men knowing 
both languages (Marfithi and Kanarese), and 
that failure to pass the prescribed test within a 
year of the first substantive appointment, or two 
years in the case of men already appointed, 
would entail loss of appointment and of promotion 
respectively. It was found that these rules 
could not be enforced in all cases. Government 
accordingly directed in 1892 that punishment 
for failure to pass within the prescribed period 
should take the form of stoppage of promotion 
and a deduction of 19 per cent, from the pay of 
defaulters. The orders were also extended to 
the Northern and Central Divisions, the Mdmlat- 
dfirs in the former Division being required to 
have a knowledge of Gujardti and Mardthi and 
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r in the latter a knowledge of Mardthi and K&na- 
rese. The experience gained since the orders of 
1802 were passed showed that there was no 
necessity for requiring Mdmlatddrs in the Central 
Division to pass in Kanarese. It was therefore 
directed in 1904 that a knowlege of Kanarese 
need no longer be required from officers serving 
, 1° tbe Central Division, but that candidates for 
Mdinlat in that Division whose mother tongue 
Was not Mardthi should be required to pass in 
tjhat language. 

The Commissioners of Divisions have power 
to grant exemption from passing the vernacular 
examination to Mdmlatdars of not less than 45 
years of age, and also, in exceptional cases, to 
allow the prescribed period for passing the 
examination to be extended for not more than 
one year. 

Status. 

16. The Mdmlatddrs were until recently 
included in the Subordinate Revenue Service. 
The question of including them in the Provin¬ 
cial Service was considered in connection with 
the recommendation made by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87 that the line of demarca¬ 
tion between the Provincial and Subordinate Civil 
Services should be drawn between the appoint¬ 
ments of Deputy Collectors and of Mdmlatddrs. 
The Government of Bombay in the year 1890 
recommended to the Government of India that 
Mdmlatddrs should be included in the Provincial 
Service. The Government of India, however, 
did not accept this recommendation on the 
ground that officers of similar rank in other 
Provinces were not included in the Provincial 
Service. The question was again referred to the 
Government of India in 1894, but that Govern¬ 
ment stated that they were unable to accord to 
the Bombay Presidency any more favourable mea¬ 
sure of treatment than was elsewhere approved. 
The question was again considered in connection 
with the petitions received from M4mlatddrs in 
the year 1906 for improvement of their pay and 
status. A recommendation on the subject was 
submitted by this Government to the Govern¬ 
ment of India along with the recommendation 
for improvement in Mamlatdars' pay. The 
Government of India in their letter No. 1212, 
dated 2nd September 1910, sanctioned the inclu¬ 
sion of Mamlatdars in the Provincial Service. 
They laid down, however, that the admission of 
Mdmlatdfirs to the Provincial Service should not 
per se give them any claim for promotion to the 
rank of Deputy Collectors, that the rules for the 
appointment of Deputy Collectors should remain 
unaffected, and that the grading of Deputy 
Collectors and Mdmlatddrs should continue to 
be separate and distinct. The Executive Branch 
of the Provincial Service is accordingly divided 
into two Divisions, the Upper Division comprising 
the Deputy Collectors, and the Lower Division 
comprising the Mamlatdars. Although Mamlat¬ 
dars are thus included in the Provincial Service 
the power of appointing them continues, with 
the sanction of the Government of India, to lie 
with the Commissioners of Divisions. The 
distinction introduced is thus entirely one of 
name and prestige. It has not yet been applied 
to tbe officers of corresponding status in the 
Province of Sind, who are known as Mukhtydr- 
kars. The Bombay Government has, however, 
approved of the Commissioner in Sind’s proposal 
ip include Mukhtyarktirs in the Provincial 
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Service. The necessary application will be made 
to the Government of India if, and when, the 
provision in next year’s budget on account of the 
revision of the grading of Mukhty&rkars is finally 
allowed. 


17. The following statement shows the 
number of appointments of Mdmlatddrs held by 
the members of the several communities on 1st 
April 1887 and 1st April 1912 :— 


Community. 

1st April 
1887. 

1st April 
1912. 

Number. 

Number. 

Hindus ... 

146 

180 

Mahomedans 

1 

4 

Parsis ... ... 

7 

6 

Christians ... 

1 

1 

Total ... 

155 j 

*191 

Community. 

Percentage 
in 1887. 

Percentage 
in 1912. 

Hindus 

94-19 

94-24 

Mahomedans ... ,.. 

•65 

2-10 

Tarsia ... 

4-51 

314 

Christians ... ... 

•65 

•52 


100 

100 


* This is exclusive of 4 appointments in the Central Division 
aud 2 in the Southern Division which have been shown aa 
vacant in the Quarterly Civil List for 1st April 1912. 


18. The following statements show the grades 
of Mdmlatdars on 1st April 1887 and 1st April 
1912, and the number of appointments in each 
grade:— 


On 1st April 1887. 


Pay of each Grade. 

Number in each grade. 

1st Grade, pay Es. 250 ... 

23 

2nd Grade, pay Es. 200 ... ... 

34 

3rd Grade, pay Rs. 175 ... 

47 

4th Grade, pay Es. 150 ... ... 

51 

Total ... 

155 


On 1st April 1912. 


Pay of each Grade. 

jNumber in each grade. 

1st Grade, pay Es. 250 ... 

29 

2nd Grade, pay Rs. 225 ... 

34 

3rd Grade, pay Rs. 200 ... 

39 

4th Grade, pay Rs. 175 ... 

45 

5th Grade, pay Rs. 150 ... ... 

50 

Total ... 

197 
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STATEMENT A. 


Comparative statement showing the constitution of the grades of Deputy Collectors in the Presidency 
proper and in Sind as they stood on 1st April 1887 and on the same date in 1912. 


Tear. 

First Grade. 

Second Grade. 

Third Grade. 

Fourth Grade. 

Fifth Grade. 

Sixth Grade. 

Total 

number 

of 

appoint¬ 

ments. 

Number 

of 

appoint¬ 

ments. 

Monthly 

pay. 

Number 

of 

appoint. 

ments. 

Month¬ 
ly pay. 

Number 

of 

appoint¬ 

ments. 

Month- 

iy pay. 

Number! 

of , Month- 
appoint-. ly pay. 
merits. , 

Number 

of 

appoint¬ 

ments. 

Month- 
ly pay. 

Number 

of 

appoint¬ 

ments. 

Month¬ 
ly pay- 




Rb. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

i Ra. 


Rg. 


Rs. 



(■presidency proper 

I 

800 

2 

700 

3 

600 

n boo 

13 

400 

15 

300 

46 


(.Sind ... 



1 

700 

1 

Coo 

4 500 

4 

400 

4 

300 

14 


Total ... 

1 


3 

... 

4 


15 

17 


19 


59 

1912 . 

. Presidency Proper and Sind ... 

2 

1 

800 

3 

700 

, 

600 

23 500 

23t 

400 

23+ 

30ft 

81 


* Inclusive of one appointment added on tbc retirement of Mr. IS. B. Divatia. 
f Exclusive of one appointment to be filled up on the formation of the Nawabgbah District- 


STATEMENT B. 


Statement showing the proportion of members of the various nationalities and castes holding appointments 
in the Provincial Civil Service, Executive Branch (Upper Division), on 1st April 1912 in the Presidency 
proper and in Sind. 


g 
















Hindus. 










Proba¬ 

tionary 

deputy 

Collec¬ 

tors. 

1 

€> 

s 








Brahmans. 






Other castes. 







$ 

P. 

s 

*o 

fe 

£> 

i 

.§ 

* 

i 

E 

g 

5 

1 

a, 

■§ 

w 

c 

*E? 

e? 

u 

3 

W 

s 

f 

h* 

Si 

C 

< 

i 

p 

(-H 

i 

BO 

i 

g 

s 

a 

43 

0 

*■3 

03 

e 

rt 

§ 

o 

■** , 
M 
S* 

si 

.c 

1 

Q 

03 

1 

$ 

TJ 

3 

c3 

C 

a 

£ 

1 

W 

I 

ts 

(6 

C 

C3 

& 

4= 

5 

00 

1 

£ 

rt 

Xi 

04 

to 

S 

£ 

£ 

a 

xt 

« 

*4 

to 

rt 

a 

c 

3 

c5 

5 

1 

1 

.§ 

5 

£ 

Jl 

2 

e? 

o 

3 

T3 

n 

Q 

cfl 

L. 

W 

■s 

W 

5 

■c 

?. 

i 

e 

B 

i 

rt 

45 

03 

1 

o 

H 

j 

s 

% 

E 

S 

cB 








8 

u 

n 



3 

2 

3 

3 

a 


1 

6 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

*80 

+2 

81 

1 

1 

5 

l 


9 

6 

6 




9 



bis 




Total for Hindus 
,, Hargis 
u Mahomcdans 
„ Chrigtiana 


54 t. e , 87"5 per cent. 

8 „ 10 

« 1D25 „ 

9 „ 11-25 

80 liX) 


Remarks. 


* Ono appoiut- 
mont was vacant 
t Two appoint¬ 
ments were va¬ 
cant. 


STATEMENT C. 

Statement showing the nationalities of officers holding appointments in the Provincial Civil Servto:, 
Executive Branch ( Upper Division), on 1st April 1887 in the Presidency proper and in Sind . 


Number of 
appoint¬ 
ments. 

Presidency proper. 

1 

1 

Number of 

Siud* 

i 


Mnhamme- 

dan. 

Christians. 

Parsis. 

Hindus. 

Total. 

appoint¬ 
ments. j 

Christians. 

Muhamme- 

dans. 

_i 

i Hindus. ] 

- j 

1 

Total. 

Remarks. 

66 

1 | 

7 

9 i 

28 j 

45 

14 

3 

3 

8 

14 



Total for Presidency proper and Sind — 


Hindus 

... 

... 36 i.e. 

6T02 per cent. 

Parsis 

... 

... 9 j) 

15-25 „ 

Christians 

... 

... 10 „ 

1695 „ 

Muhammedans ... 

• M 

... 6 „ 

6-78 „ 


Total ... 69 100- 


h 495—121 
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STATEMENT D. 


Statement showing the number of appointments filled, since the promulgation of the 
Provincial Civil Service Pules in 1895, under each method of recruitment. 


Tear. 

i 

! 

Direct competition. 

Number of appointments filled by 
select on alter examination 
(up to 1902) or after inviting 
applications. 

Promotion of 
Subordinate 
Officers. 

Nomination. 

i 

1895 i..| 

1 

! 

No appointments ' 
of the year. 

svere made under the rules which 

cam e into 

force in November 

1896 ...j 

! 



8 


1897 ...j 

t 

2 (on probation— 
one confirmed in 
1899 and the 
ether in 1900). 


6 

1 (already in Gov¬ 
ernment Service: 
held appoint¬ 
ment in another 
department j ap¬ 
pointed as proba¬ 
tioner and con¬ 
firmed in 1900). 

1S9S 



7 


1899 ...j 



7 


1900 

j 1 (on probation, 
confirmed in 

1902). 


3 


1901 



2 


1902 

1 (on probation, 
confirmed in 

1904). 

1 (on probation, confirmed in 
1904). 

7 


1903 


1 (on probation, confirmed in 
1905). 

8 


1904 

••• 


9 

1 (on probation, 
resigned in 

1906). 

1905 


1 (on probation, confirmed in 
1907). 

4 

1906 

...... 

1 (on probation, confirmed in 
1909). 

9 


1907 


2 (on probation—one con¬ 
firmed in 1909 and the other 
in 1910). 

9 


1908 


1 (on probation, confirmed in 
1910). 

rj 

t 


1909 


2 (on probation—one resigned 
in 1910 and the other con¬ 
firmed in 1912). 

6 


1910 


2 (on probation—one confirmed 
in 1912). 

9 


1911 


1 (on probation, confirmed in 
1912). 

13 


1912 


2 (on probation) ... 

17 
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PAPERS REFERRED TO IN CHAPTER I. 


No. 301. 


Feom 


To 


A. P. MacDONNELL, Esq., C.S.I., 
Secretary to the Government of India; 

The SECRETARY to the 

GOVERNMENT of BOMBAY. 

Home Department. 

Public. 

Calcutta, the 14th February 1890. 
Sib, 

In continuation of correspondence ending with 
Mr. Lee-Warner’s letter No. 2996, dated 7th 
June 1888, regarding the final report of the 
Public Service Commission, 1 am now directed 
to forward, for the information of His Excellency 
the Governor in Council, copies of the Govern¬ 
ment of India's Despatch No. 58, dated 9 th 
October 1888, and of the Secretary of State’s 
reply No. 104, dated 12th September 1889. I 
am also to communicate the following remarks 
and suggestions on the proposals of the Commis¬ 
sion so far as they relate to the Judicial and 
Executive Branches of the Administration, and 
to request that the Governor in Council will take 
them into his consideration and favour the 
Governor General in Council with his views on 
the several points dealt with. 

2. The Governor in Council will observe that, 
while approving of the proposal to create a 

Provincial* Ser- 

* The term Provincial Service is v i ce the Secretary 
throughout this letter provisionally c „, , , 

used in the sense attached to it by O* S™™ has decided 
Chapter VII of the Public Service that legislation 
Commission’s Report, and it is p hnl l not be Under¬ 
requested that it may be also so , ,_ .r _ 

used in the reply of the Bombay taken „ wlth 
Government. object of amending 

section 6 of 33 Viet., 
Cap. 3, and that a proportion of the appoint¬ 
ments now ordinarily held by members of the 
Civil Service recruited in England shall not be 
definitely transferred to the Provincial Service. 
His Lordship considers that the object contem¬ 
plated by the Commission will be practically 
attained by requiring each Provincial Govern¬ 
ment to place, on a classified list, certain offices 
in the different grades and departments, and by 
publicly declaring these to be offices to which 
members of the Provincial Service may (subject 
to the conditions laid down in the Despatch from 
the Government of India, dated 9th October 
1888) properly be appointed. These lists will be 
arranged to suit the preponderant administrative 
needs, circumstances, and aptitudes of each pro¬ 
vince and its people, and the proportion of appoint¬ 
ments in the different branches will be from 
time to time determined and varied accordingly. 

3. The Governor General in Council desires 
that the question of how this decision can be 
best carried into practice may now receive the 
careful consideration of the Bombay Government, 
and with a view of aiding its deliberations the 
following suggestions are thrown out. The 
conditions, subject to which it will be possible to 
appoint a member of the Provincial Service to an 
office entered in the classified list, are (1) that 
the maximum extent to which room in the 
higher offices will gradually become available for 
competent members of the Provincial Service 
is l- of the appointments now held by the Indian 
Civil Service; (2) that the time and extent of 
the admission of members of the Provincial 


Service to scheduled appointments must, how¬ 
ever, be determined by the preponderant adminis¬ 
trative needs and aptitudes of the province and 
its people, and by the necessity for according to 
Indian civil servants and officers in a non-regula¬ 
tion Commission who entered the service before 
the reduction of recruitment in 1880, the prefer¬ 
ential right, save in the exceptional circumstances 
contemplated in paragraph 21 of the Secretary 
of State’s Despatch of 12th September, of 
appointment to offices entered in the schedule to 
24 and 25 Viet., Cap. 54, and other offices to fill 
which the different Commissions have hitherto 
been recruited ; and (3) that if no member of the 
Provincial Service who is fully fit and competent 
be available for any such office which may 
become vacant, a member of the Indian Civil 
Service shall be appointed. 

4. The first point to be considered then is 
what appointments in Bombay may be declared 
to be appointments to which, subject to the fore¬ 
going conditions, members of the Provincial 
Service shall be eligible. In determining this 
question it will be necessary to pay attention to 
the schedule attached to the Government of 
India Despatch of 9th October 1888, to the cadre 
requirements of the Presidency of Bombay 
(including Sind) so far as appointments scheduled 
under 24 and 25 Viet., Cap. 54, or to which the 
principle of the schedule applies under the 
„. , . „ Secretary of State’s 

Under Secretaries . 2 orders, are con- 

Commissioners of Divisions . 3 cerned,* and espe- 

Commissioner of Customs, cially to the 

H 2o?eS.“ bkM ; d preponderant ad. 

Assistant Magistrates ... 42 mimstrative needs 

District Judges . 17 and aptitudes of 

Assistant Judges ... ... 7 t j e prov i noe an( J 

Assistant Commissioner in . F : , 

Sind 1 its people at the 

- present time. 

Total ... 100 Having regard to 

these considera¬ 
tions the following suggests itself to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council, as at present advised 
and subject to any representations which the 
Governor in Council may see fit to make, as 
being a suitable list in the existing circumstances 
of time and place :— 

Heads of Districts ... . 2 

District Judges and Assistant Judges ... 5 
Assistant Magistrates and Collectors ... 7 

giving a total of 14 appointments for the province 
or about one-seventh of the total number of 
scheduled posts. 

Besides the 100 “ Scheduled ” appointments, 
enumerated in the margin above, the cadre of the ' 
service in Bombay contains 20 local appoint¬ 
ments which, though not reserved, are ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service. 
These 20 appointments include the two Member¬ 
ships of Council, the Commissionership in Sind, 
three High Court Judgeships, the Judicial Com¬ 
missionership in Sind, and the 13 general 

appointments noted 
Survey &ud Settlement Comuus- 2 n the margin. 

" Municipal Commissioner, ? ke Governor in 

Bombay. Council may desire 

Inspector General of Prisons. to increase the 
Registration and Stamps. nnmW nf 14. 

Director of Agriculture. number ot 1% 

Registrar, High Court. appointments speci- 

Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. fied above by 
Private Secretary to HU Excel. declari some o£ 
lency the Governor. . , 0 ° . 

Chief Presidency Magistrate. these 13 marginally 
Inspector General of Police. noted appointments 

Four Miscellaneous and Political tQ be Q to mem . 
appointments. ber8 J ^ 
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rial Service; if so, the additional posts should be 
shown separately in the way indicated in para¬ 
graph 8 below, care being taken that the maxi¬ 
mum limit of | is not exceeded. The pay 
proposed for any posts which the Governor m 
Council may desire to add to the list should be 
stated in the reply to this communication. 

5, The schedule attached to the Despatch of 
9th October 1888 provided for the admission of 
eligible Provincial officers to three more District 
Judges and Assistant Judgeships than have been 
included in the list above suggested and to one 
Under Secretaryship. But that schedule was 
meant to be a final settlement of the claims of 
the Provincial Service to scheduled posts, to be 
gradually worked up to within “ a generation of 
official life.-” It is certain that neither the 
administrative ueeds of the Bombay Presidency 
and Sind, nor the aptitudes of their people, nor 
the claims of civilians recruited before 1880, 
permit at present, or will permit for many years 
to come, of the appointment of so many as 8 
Provincial officers to be District Judges and 
Assistant Judges, and the Bombay Government 
entertains objections to the appointment of a 
Provincial officer to an Under Secretaryship, 
The list should be framed with reference to 
approximate reasonable requirements. It can be 
altered when such requirements change. But if 
the Governor in Council generally concurs in the 
schedule attached to the Government of India’s 
Despatch of 9th October 1888, to the Secretary 
of State, the necessity of holding these four 
appointments in reserve must not he lost sight 
of : their addition to the 14 posts mentioned in 
paragraph 4 will give a total of 18, or only' 2 
below the $ of the full cadre of 120 for local 
service. 

6. "When the number and description of the 
posts to be placed upon the lists have been 
determined, the following points will arise for 
consideration, viz., (1) the pay to be attached to 
those posts when held by members of the Provin¬ 
cial Service, (2) the method of exhibiting the 
posts in the list of Provincial appointments, and 
(3) the rules regarding leave and pension to be 
applicable to the Provincial Service. On the 
first point, having regard to the results emerging 
from a strict application of the two-thirds rule, 
to the character of the duties to be performed, 
and to the conditions of native society, the 
Government of India is disposed to think that 
the following rates of pay will be found suitable 
for the higher appointments when held by natives 


of the Provincial Executive and Judicial Ser¬ 
vices. 

8. There is however no substantial distinction 
between the work of an Assistant Magistrate- 
Collector and that of a Deputy Magistrate- 
Collector. All alike are Sub-Divisional Officers, 
and even now it often happens that a Deputy 
Collector and Magistrate is placed in charge of 
an Assistant Magistrate’s charge. There is 
therefore nothing to be gained by retaining the 
title of Assistant Magistrate wheD the post is 
filled or the sub-division administered by an 
officer of the Provincial Service who would really 
be neither more nor less than a Deputy Magis¬ 
trate. The Governor General in Council there¬ 
fore suggests that the seven additional appoint¬ 
ments of the Sub-Divisional Officer class which 
it is proposed to open to Provincial officers should 
be distributed among the various grades of the 
Deputy Magistrates and Collectors in such 
manner as may appear equitable, a note being 
added that these appointments are subject to 
the conditions noted in paragraph 3 supra , and 
that when held by members of the Civil Service 
their designation will be that of Assistant Magis¬ 
trate. There would thus be a fulfilment of the 
Secretary of State’s instructions to exhibit these 
appointments on the Provincial Service list, so 
that the result may be “a connected and gradu¬ 
ated series of offices rising from the subordinate 
classes of administrative business to a very high 
level of superior and responsible duties, judicial 
and executive, which will throw open a sure and 
honourable prospect of employment to persons 
appointed in India, and of continuous promotion 
to officers of triea merit and ability.” 

9. Subject to the conditions referred to in 
the preceding paragraph the Local Government 
would be competent to appoint members of the 
Provincial Service to the Assistant Magistrate- 
Collectors’ charges for which Provincial Officers 
are eligible, without reference either to the 
Government of India or to Statutory Rules, and 
promotion up to the grade of first class Deputy 
Magistrate-Collector or first class Subordinate 
Judge would run in the ordinary way. Whether 
it is desirable that the Local Government should, 
under Statutory Rules to be now framed, be 
competent to appoint to the higher offices, or 
whether such higher appointments, or any of 
them, should be made or sanctioned by the 
Government of India is a point upon which I am 
to request an expression of the opinion of the 
Governor in Council, 


of India:— 


Es. 


1st grade Magistrate-Collector 

1st „ Civil and Sessions Jndge... 

2nd „ Magistrate-Collector 

2nd „ Civil and Sessions Jndge... 


1,600 each. 

1,200 „ 


7. When scheduled appointments below the 
grade of District Magistrate and Collector are 
now held by Statutory Civilians the operation of 
the two-thirds rule gives to the unpassed Assist¬ 
ant Rs. 256 a month, to the 3rd, 2nd, and 1st 
Assistant Magistrates Us. 820, Rs. 448, and 
Rs. 576 respectively. If such offices were to be 
kept separate it would probably be sufficient to 
allot pay at the rate of Rs. 250, 300,400 and 600 
to listed posts corresponding to unpassed and 
3rd, 2nd and 1st Assistant Magistracies respect¬ 
ively, and this scale, while so far abolishing the 
two-thirds rule would enable the Government to 
incorporate the listed appointments in the grades 


10. The list of Provincial Executive and 
Judicial officers in Bombay would then run as 
follows 


Appointments made by 


the Government oe India 


the Locad Government 
under Rules framed under 38 Vict., Cap. 8, 
Section 6. 


A — Executive, B—Judicial. 


x- Number of appointments. 


I. 


A—Magistrate-Collectors (x) ... 

B—Civil and Sessions Judges [x) 


II. 

A—Magistrate-Collectors (x) ... 
B—Civil and Sessions Judges (x) 


Pay. 

Bs. 


1,600 

1,600 


1,200 

1,200 
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Officers holding ungraded appointments. 
Executive. 


Names. 

Appointments. 

Pay. 


! 

.* 

1 

1 

1 


Judicial. 


Names. 

Appointments. 

Pay. 


i 

1 . 

1 

. 


Appointments made by the Local Government 
NOT UNDER 33 VlCT., CAP. 3. 


Pay 

Rs. 

I. 

A. —Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors (x) ... 800 

B. —Subordinate Judgea (x) ... .800 

II. 

A. —Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors (x)... 700 

III. 

B. —Subordinate Judgea (x) .650 

IV. 

A. —Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors (x).., COO 

V. 

A. —Deputy Magistrates and deputy Collectors (x) ... BOO 

B. —Subordinate Judges (x) ... ,,, 600 

VI. 

A.- Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors (x) ... 400 
B—Subordinate Judges (x) ... ... ... 400 

VII. 

A. —Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors (x) ... 300 

B. —Subordinate Judges (x) ... ... 300 

VIII. 

•A—Deputy .Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 
MAmlatdArs (x) ... ... ...250 

* All the appointments of Deputy Magistrate or Collector 
in this grade will be Assistant Magistracies held by Pro¬ 
vincial officers. 


IX. 

A—MAmlatdfirs (x) ••• ••• ... 200 

B.—Subordinate Judges (x) ... ... 200 

Note .—Of the above (x) appointments iu grade IV, ( x) in 
grade VI, (x) in grade VII are subject to the claims of 
officers in the Indian Civil Service appointed before 1880. 
If no fit and competent member of the Provincial Service is 
available, or if the preponderant administrative needs o 
the province require it, an Indian Civil Servant may be 
appointed to any of (x) appointments of Deputy Magistrates 
and Deputy Collectors in grade VIII. 

Officers holding ungraded appointments. 
Executive. 


Names. 

Appointments. 

Pay. 


.* 

. 


Judicial. 


Names. ! 

j 

Appointments. 

Pay. 


. 

• •• ••• 


Such a scale as the preceding will enable the 
Local Government to give promotion from 
one grade to the other, while if the Assistant 
Magistrates' charges, when held by Provincial 
officers, were shown separately, promotion 
would become more difficult. Eor example, it 
would seem that a first Assistant Magistrate on 
h 496—122 


Es. 600 could get no promotion to the Rs. 700 1 
or Rs. 800 grade of Deputy Magistrates other¬ 
wise than by vacating his appointment of’ 
Assistant Magistrate, and entering the class of 
Deputies. It is difficult to see how the reten¬ 
tion of the designation Assistant Magistrate for 
a Provincial officer would secure any practical 
advantage, while it would certainly lead to ; 
inconvenience. 

11. With reference to the orders contained 
in paragraph 22 of the Despatch of 12th Sep¬ 
tember last. I am to request that each statutory’ 
civilian appointed in Bombay before the close of 
1889 may now be called upon to choose whether 
he will remain iu his present position, or be 
transferred to the Provincial Service with an 
acknowledgment of his preferential claims to 
promotion to scheduled appointments before other 
members of the Provincial Service. In this 
connexion it may be well to state that the- 
claims to promotion of a statutory civilian who 
elects to retain his present position and who 
has shown the merit and ability necessary to 
justify bis advancement, will only be considered 
after the claims of civilians whose covenants- 
bear dates previous to that of his confirmation 
have been satisfied. The admission of the prior 
claims of civilians recruited before 1880, and 
after them of preferential claims of fit and com¬ 
petent statutory officers recruited since that 
year, must be satisfied before any member of the 
Provincial Service can be appointed to listed 
posts under the rules now to be framed. The 
Governor-General in Council will now be glad 
to learn how the choice has been exercised in , 
each case. 

It must not be forgotten that the number of 
appointments referred to in paragraph 4 of this 
letter as to be opened from time to time to the 
Provincial Services must for the time be reduced 
to the extent to which statutory civilians decline 
to join the Provincial Service and in the grade 
in which such statutory civilians hold offices. 
But once the claims of existing statutory officers 
are satisfied, all officers of the Provincial Service 
would be placed on the same footing as regards 
promotion to all grades. In other words, their 
promotion would be governed by the same rule, 
namely, seniority qualified by fitness. 

12. With regard to the question of tho Leave 
and Pension Rules to be applicable to officers 
holding the appointments under notice, I am to 
say that the Governor-General in Council sees 
no reason why the present Uncovenanted Service 
Leave and Pension Rules, or in other words the 
provisions of Part III, Cap. XIV, Civil Service 
Regulations, regarding leave, and of Part IV, 
Caps. XV-XIX, regarding pensions, should not 
apply. Existing statutory civilians who refuse 
to join the Provincial Service would continue to 
be governed by the Leave and Pension Rules 
now applicable to them. 

13. The next step will be to prepare rules 
to regulate (1) admission to the Provincial Service, 
and (2) appointment from the Provincial Service 
to the offices of District Officer or District 
Judge, and the ungraded appointments to be 
made under the Statute. These rules should be 
prepared by the Government of Bombay and 
submitted for the previous sanction of the Gov¬ 
ernor-General in Council. Those on the former 
point should, as directed by the Secretary of 
State, make due provision (so far as this has not 
already been secured) for indispensable educa¬ 
tional attainments, nnd mast be adapted on 
the one hand to obtain thoroughly efficient 
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■candidates, and on the other to secure the due 
representation in the public service of the 
different classes of the community. 

14. The Governor in Council will obsei-ve 
that the Secretary of State has declined to 
sanction the entire cancellation of the orders of 
April 1879, which in Bombay prohibit the 
appointment of any one but a native of India to 
any office in the Executive or Judicial Service 
■carrying a salary of Rs. 200 a month or upwards 
without the previous sanction of the Secretary 
cf State. If, therefore, the Government of 
Bombay desires to appoint to such an office a 
person who is not a statutory native of India, it 
will still be necessary for it to obtain the 
previous sanction of the Secretary of State. 
Such appointments will often in the opinion of 
the Governor-General in Council be desirable, 
and be therefore thinks that in the draft rules 
to regulate admission to the Provincial Service 
it should be made clear that the orders of 18th 
April 1879, though they restrict, do not prohibit 
the appointment of Europeans. It is to be 
remembered, however, that no European who 
does not satisfy the definition of native of India 
contained in section 6, 83 Viet., Cap. 3, is eligible 
for appointment to any of the scheduled offices 
opened to the Provincial Service, except in 
accordance with the procedure prescribed by 
24 and 25 Viet., Cap. 54. 

15. The rules regarding the appointment of 
members of, the Provincial Service to scheduled 
offices under the provisions of the Statute 83 
"Viet., Cap. 8, must, as directed by the Secretary 
of State, be drawn in accordance with the Act. 
They must, therefore, be prescribed by the 
Governor-General in Council and sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State in Council. With refer¬ 
ence to paragraphs 7 and 8 supra, the Provincial 
officers appointed in the place of Assistant 
Magistrates will be styled Deputy Magistrates 
and Collectors and appointed by the Local 
Government. Whether appointments to higher 
posts should also be made by the Local Govern¬ 
ment under rules to be framed under the 
Statute or by the Government of India on 
nomination by the Local Government is a ques¬ 
tion on which, as already stated, the opinion of 
the Governor in Council is requested. And I 
am now to ask that rules may be drafted under 
83 Viet., Cap. 3, section 6, in accordance with 
the views of the Governor in Council, and 
submitted for the consideration of the Governor- 
General in Council. As it will be unnecessary 
to maintain tor the Provincial Service, which is 
already a very large one, a reserve for men on 
leave and in training, such as is maintained for 
the strictly limited Civil Service and mixed 
Commissions, provision must be made in the 
rules for the making of temporary appointments 
from the Provincial Service to scheduled offices 
in place of men deputed to other duty cr absent 
on leave. It should also be considered whether 
officers of the Provincial Service exercising only 
civil judicial functions should not undergo some 
period of probation in criminal business before 
they are appointed to a District and Sessions 
Judgeship. 

16. In paragraph 13 of Mr. Lee-Warner’s 
letter referred to above, the view of the Bombay 
Government is stated that the line between the 
Provincial and Subordinate Services might 
be made so as to include the officers gazetted 
by Government in the former and those not so 
gazetted in the latter. As the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment is aware, the question of laying down 


definite rules as to what officers shall be gazetted 
is under the consideration of the Government of 
India, but the practice in different parts of 
India varies very much, and until it is made 
uniform over India, the rule that gazetted 
officers should belong to the Provincial and non- 
gazetted officers to the Subordinate Service 
would operate very unequally. The Governor- 
General in Council is not certain that it will be 
found possible to prescribe a uniform rule 
regulating the gazetting of officers; and he would 
therefore be disposed to prefer a rule fixing the 
line of demarcation between the Provincial and 
Subordinate Services according to pay, and that 
all officers drawing pay proper of less than 
Rs. 200 should be included in the Subordinate 
Service. I am to ask that if the Governor in 
Council has no objection this line of division 
may be adopted. 

17. With reference to paragraph 25 of the 
Despatch of the Government of India, dated 9th. 
October 1888, I am directed to enquire what 
proposals the Governor in Council would now 
make for establishing a Board of Examiners to 
test the educational qualifications of candidates 
for the Provincial Service. It will also be for 
His Excellency in Council to consider whether 
any and, if so, what change is required in the 
existing rules for recruitment of the Subordinate 
Service. 

18. Lastly, I am to invite attention to para¬ 
graph 23 of the Government of India’s Despatch 
of the 9th October 1888, and to say that the 
principle of special selection must be rigidly 
enforced, on all occasions of appointments made 
from the Provincial Service to the posts of District 
Officer, Sessions Judge and the ungraded 
appointments made under the Statute. I am also 
to take this opportunity generally to say that the 
Governor-General in Council fully accepts the 
46th recommendation of the Public Service 
Commission that, inasmuch as the administrative 
charge of a district involves very responsible 
duties, the principle of selection should be more 
completely adopted even when a member of the 
Indian Civil Service is to be promoted to such 
office. His Excellency in Council has had 
occasion, in connection with memorials in which 
officers have complained of their supersession 
by juniors in the post of Divisional Commis¬ 
sioner, to express his adhesion to the principle 
that selection and not seniority should govern 
such high appointments. The principle of 
selection must be more absolute in respect of 
such appointment as that of Commissioner than 
it is in respect of the appointment of District 
Judge or Magistrate and Collector, but it should 
be distinctly recognized that mere length of 
service gives no claim to promotion in the Indian 
Civil Service above the rank of first Assistant 
Magistrate, and that do officer should be appoint¬ 
ed to the charge of a district, or to be a District 
and Sessions Judge who has not in the course 
of his previous service given distinct evidence 
that he is fit for such office. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

A. P. MacDONNELL, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Bombay Castle, 23rd August 1892. 

No. 6763.—With the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, the Governor in 
Council is pleased to notify that the following 
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appointments in the Bombay Presidency, to fill 
which members of the Civil Service of India 
have hitherto been recruited, shall be appoint¬ 
ments to which members of the Bombay Civil 
Service can properly be appointed, subject to 
the rules for the time being in force under 
33 Viet., Cap. 3, section 6 :— 

2 posts of Collector and District Magistrate. 

2 posts of District and Sessions Judge. 

1 post of Joint Judge and Joint Sessions 

J udge. 

2 posts of Assistant Judge and Sessions 

J udge. 

2. When these posts are held by members 
of the Bombay Civil Service their pay shall be 
-as follows: — 


Bb, 

Collector and District Magistrate— 

If in the 1st Grade .1,600 

If in the 2nd Grade .1,200 

Di trict and Sessions Judge— 

If in the 1st Grade .1,630 

If in the 2nd Grade ... . 1,200 

If in the 3rd Grade .1,000 

Joint Jud->e aad Joint Sessions Judge ... 800 

Assistant Judge and Sessions Jadgo— 

If in the 1st Grade .. 600 

If in the 2nd Grade ... . 500 

3. In addition to these appointments the 
following appointments, for which recruitment 
has hitherto been made in the Civil Service of 
India, have been thrown open to the Bombay 
Civil Service and added to the existing grades 
of that service ;— 

3 posts of i st~) 

Assistant Collec¬ 
tor, 


4 posts of 
Assistant 
tor, 


2nd 

Collec- 


2 posts rf Assistant 
Collector, 


to he 
con-, 
v erted 1 
into 


f 3 posts of Deputy 
Collector and 
Magistrate, 3rd 
Grade, on 

4 posts of Deputy 
Collector and 
Magistrate, 4th 
Grade, on 

2 posts of Deputy 
Collector and 
Magistrate, 6th 
Grade, on »•« 


600 


600 


300 

800 

1,230 


1 post of Tdlukd&ri Settlement Officer 
1 post of Registrar of the High Court* 

*N>>te .—It rests with the Honourable the Chief Justice to 
nominate an o ticcr for the appointment, subject to any l-ulos 
and res rictions prescribed by His Excellency the Governor in 
Council. 

By order of His Excellency the Bight Honourable 
the Governor in Council , 

T.D. MACKENZIE, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Bombay Castle, 20th November 1895. 

No. 9138.—The following rules for admission 
to the Bombay Provincial Civil Service prescribed 
by His Excellency the Governor in Council 
with the approval of the Government of India 
are published for general information :—■ 

Rules for Admission to the Bombay 
Provincial Civil Service. 

I. The Bombay Provincial Civil Service shall 

Classes of persons eligible. J®''P Gn ^ dul £ ^li¬ 

ned subjects of Her 

Majesty and of Native Princes in subordinate 
alliance with Her Majesty who have' resided for 
not less than three years before the date of 
appointment within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency or of States under the political con¬ 
trol of His Excellency the Governor in Council: 
Provided that, in the case of a European not 
coming within the definition of native of India 
contained in section 6 of 33 Yict., Cap. 3, the 
previous sanction of the Government of India 
•must be obtained to his appointment to the 


Service, and that of the Secretary of State to his 
appointment to a listed post. 

II. The service will be divided into two 
^ _ . branches, the Executive 

and Judicial branches. comprising about 75, and. 

the Judicial comprising 
about 125 appointments, as notified from time to 
time, out of which about 15 in the Executive 
and about 13 in Judicial branch will be localised 
in Sind. 

Executive Bbanch. 


Presidency proper. 

III. Vacancies in the 

Executive branch. Executive branch will 

ordinarily be filled up by 

(a) direct competition; 

( b ) selection among candidates after exam* 
ination ; 

(e) promotion of selected officers, who are 
already in the subordinate service. 

IV. Six months’ notice will be given in the 

Government Gazette and 

...“"“‘AnS ^papers of 

examination. the number ot appoint¬ 

ments to be filled up 
each year by direct competition and by selection 
after examination, and of the date fixed for the 
examination. Admission to the examination will 
be subject to the following conditions :— 

(i) The age of candidates shall not be less 
than 21 or more than 25 years on the date 
to be fixed by Government for the examina¬ 
tion. The proofs of age required will be 
the same as under the rules approved by 
the Government of India for candidates 
proceeding to England to compete for the 
Indian Civil Service. 

(ii) Candidates must produce satisfactory 
certificates of— 

(a) physical fitness for the service of Govern¬ 
ment from the Presidency Medical Board; 

(5) nationality; 

( e ) character, from the heads of such 
schools and colleges as they may have 
attended, or, in the event of their being 
already in the service of Government, 
from the head of the department in 
which they may be employed. 

Note .—Conditions (i) and (iil (a) may be relaxed or dis¬ 
pensed with in the case of candidates already in the service of 
Government. 

V. The examination will be conducted by a 

The examination. special Board under the 
general direction of the 
Educational Department of Government. 

(i) The appointments offered for direct com¬ 
petition will be filled up in accordance with 
the order of merit determined by the Board 
and reported to Government as the result 
of the examination. 

(») Candidates will be required to satisfy the 
Board that they have such a knowledge of 
one of the vernacular languages of the 
Presidency—Hindustani, Gujarhti, Mara¬ 
thi, or Kanarese—as enables them to 
speak, read, write and translate with 
facility from the written character into 
English, and vice versa. 

(iii) The subjects of examination will be as 
follows:— 

A. — Obligatory. 

I.—History and Geography of England and 
India. 
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II. —Mathematics, including— 

(1) Arithmetic, up to and including vulgar 
and decimal fractions, proportion and 
simple interest; 

(2) Algebra, up to and including simple 
equations; 

(3) Euclid, Books I and II. 

III. —English literature and composition. 

B. — Optional. 

Not more than three of the following 

subjects 

IV. —Natural Science. 

Not more than two of the following branches— 

Chemistry, Electricity, Geology, Botany. 

V. —Moral Science—Mental and Moral 

Philosophy. 

VI. — One classical language—Sanskrit, 

Persian, Arabic, or Latin. 

VII. —Political Economy. 

VIII. —Higher Mathematics. 

Province of Sind. 

VI. Appointments to the Executive Branch 
in Sind will also be filled up under the. above 
rules except that the examinations will be con¬ 
ducted at Karachi by a Board to be appointed by 
the Commissioner, who will report the results to 
Government, and that the vernacular language 
in the case of candidates for appointment by 
direct competition or selection after examination 
will be Sindhi, or Hindustani. 

Judicial Branch. 


proper. 

VII. No candidate will be appointed to the 
. .... .. Judicial branch whose 

age is less than 21, or 
unless he is already in Government service, more 
than 30 years, and who has not qualified for a 
Subordinate Judgeship under section 22 of Act 
XIV of 1869, 

and either 

{a) been in full and continuous practice for 
three years as an advocate, vakil or 
pleader in a Civil Court; 

or 

(#) served for three years as Honorary Assist¬ 
ant under the Government Pleader in the 
High Court or in a District Court; 

Note. —The Legal Remembrancer -will upon application 
assign qualified persons as Honorary Assistants to Government 
Pleaders. 

or 

(c) served with approval for three years in any 

High Court. of the Courts mar- 

Presidency Small Cause Court, ginally noted as 
District Court. Clerb of the Court 

Subordinate Courts -rx 

or Provincial l at a Sadar Head Clerk, bheris- 
SmaU Cause C Station, teddr. Deputy 
Conrt ' Sheristedar, Ndzir, 

or First Assistant to the Registrar or as 
Honorary Assistant under the Registrar 
or Clerk of the Court; 

Note.— Qualified persons desiring to be employed in a Civil 
Court should apply to the Registrar of the High Court or the 
Chief Judge of the Presidency Small Cause Court, or the 
District Judge, as the case may be. 

or 

( d ) exercised with approval magisterial powers 
for three years while holding office as a 
Mamlatdar or Head Krirkun ; 

or 

( e) performed successively for a continuous 
- period of three consecutive years more 

than one of the duties specified in clauses 
(a), (J), (c) and (d). 

Where the candidate has acquired a qualifi¬ 
cation under section 22 of Act XIV of 1869, 


otherwise than by practising for five years as an. 
advocate or vakil of the High Court, the period 
spent in performing the duties specified in 
clauses (a), (b), (c) and ( A ) must be wholly subse¬ 
quent to the acquisition of sucb qualification. 

VIII. Every candidate for appointment shall 

submit his application to 
Application for apomtmeut. the Private Secretary 

to His Excellency the Governor accompanied by 
satisfactory certificates— 

(, a ) of nationality; 

(S) that be is witbin the prescribed limits of 
age, the proofs of age being the same as 
those required under Rule IV (i); 

(c) that he is physically fit for the service of 

Government; 

(d) that he is of good moral character ; ' 

( e ) that he has such a knowledge of one of the 

vernacular languages of the Presidency— 
Gujarati, Marathi or Kdnarese (or of 
Hindustani)—as . enables him to speak, 
read, write and translate with facility from 
the written character into English and 
vice versd. 

Note .—The certificate mentioned in (o) must be signed by 
the Presidency .Medical Board and those mentioned in 
(d) and (e) may be signed by a District Judge, by the Chief Judge 
of the Court of Small Causes at Bombay, by the Principal of 
a College or other institution recognized by the University of 
Bombay, by a Professor of the Government Law School, by 
the Chief Judicial, Executive or Political Officer of the British 
Government in a district outside the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency, or in a Native State, or by the Registrar of the 
High Court. 

IX. In making appointments from among can- 

„ , ,. , ... . didates qualified under 

clauses (c) and ( a ) ot 
Rule VII, His Excellency the Governor in 
Council will be guided in his selection solely by 
regard to the special merits of the candidates; 
in other cases he will, except when it may for 
special reasons seem to him desirable to follow 
some other course, and except as hereinafter 
provided,, select from among the candidates 
whose certificates are satisfactory, in order, 
according to the date on which they severally 
obtained the degree of LL.B., or passed the 
examination prescribed by the High Court 
under section 22 of Act XIV of 1869, or were 
enrolled as advocates or vakils of the High 
Court: Provided that 

(1) any candidate who refuses any appoint¬ 
ment, substantive or acting, that may be 
offered to him, shall lose his claim to the 
next three vacancies; 

(2) any candidate who has passed an examina¬ 
tion before the Central Committee in any 
of three vernacular languages—Mardthi, 
Gujarati, or KAnarese — other than his 
own shall obtain priority over other 
candidates, not having so passed, who 
became qualified in the same year under 
section 22 of Act XIV of 1869. 

X, Except in special cases in which His 

. . Excellency the Governor 

appofutm7nt. COn ltl0nS ° in Council may otherwise 
order, every candidate 
will be appointed to the lowest grade of Subor¬ 
dinate Judges- of the Second Class, and the 
appointment will be conditional on his passing, 
within two years, in one of the three vernacular 
languages other than his own, specified in 
Rule IX (2), if he has not done so before 
appointment. 

Province of Sind. 

XI, No candidate will be appointed to the 

_ ... .. Judicial branch in Sind 

Qualification. , . , n i 

whose age is less than 21 
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or, unless he 
service, more 


is already in 
than 30 years 


the Government 
and who is not 


Application for appoint¬ 
ment. 


qualified to practise as an advocate or pleader 
in all the Courts of Sind, including the Sadar 
Court. 

XII. Every candidate for appointment shall 
submit his application to 
the Commissioner in 
SiDd, accompanied by 

such certificates of age, character, nationality, 
physical fitness nr other qualifications as may, 
from time to time, be prescribed by the Commis¬ 
sioner, If called on to do so, the candidate 
must satisfy the Commissioner that he is able 
to read and write both English and Sindhi with 
ease and accuracy, and that he has recently 
been residing for a period of not less than 
three years in Sind, or in some other part of the 
Presidency of Bombay, or in some province 
adjoining Sind. 

XIII. In making appointments from among 

„ , „ .... candidates already in 

Selection ot candidates. , . ,, 

Lrovernment service the 

Commissioner will be guided in his selection 

solely by regard to the special merits of the 

candidates; in other cases be will except when 

it may, for special reasons, seem desirable to 

follow some other course and except as hereinafter 

provided, select, from among the candidates 

whose certificates are satisfactory, in order, 

according' to the dates on which they were 

severally allowed to practise as advocates or 

pleaders in the Courts of Sind: Provided that 

(1) any candidate who refuses any appoint¬ 
ment, substantive or acting, that may 
he offered to him, shall lose his claim to 
the next thi'ee vacancies , 

(2) any candidate who during the period of 
three years referred to in Rule XII has 
been in full and continuous practice as 
an advocate, vakil or pleader in a Civil 
Court shall obtain priority over other 
candidates who have not been so 
employed. 

Note .—Should there he a break or breaks in the period of 
three full years owing to illness or absence for any other 
cause recognized by the Commissioner, the period of three years 
may consist of two or more periods preceding or following such 
break or breaks. 

XIV. 


Probation. 


Dismissal. 


Promotion. 


Except in special cases in which the 
„ „ . , Commissioner may 

iSZSZt erf-, ever, 

candidate will be 
appointed to the lowest class of Subordinate 
Judges in Sind. 

XV. A subordinate Judge transferred from 

. _ T , another part of India to 

Transfers to Smd Judicial a- j n , 

Branch Sind shall not receive 

any promotion in Sind 
after he has been there for two years, unless 
within that period he satisfies the Commissioner 
that he can talk and understand Sindhi and 
can read and write it with ease and accuracy. 

General Rules. 

XVI. Nothing in any of the foregoing rules 

„ . , , , shall prevent His 

Excellency the Governor 
m Council or the 
Commissioner in Sind, as the case may be, from 
appointing in exceptional cases any person whom 
they cousider to be specially qualified to the 
Executive or Judical branch of the Provincial 
Service by nomination pure and simple nor from 
making such arrangements for carrying on the 
duties of officers temporarily absent as may be 
convenient, nor be construed as an engagement 
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on the part of Government, who reserve the 
right to vary the rules from time to time, with 
or without notice, as the public interests may 
require, 

XVII. Unless otherwise expressly directed, 
every appointment to 
the Provincial Civil 
Service shall be probationary for two years and 
until the probationer has passed the depart- 
mental examinations, if any, prescribed for the 
branch to which he belongs. Candidates 

appointed to the Executive branch will be 

required to go through a prescribed course of 
equitation and obtain a certificate of proficiency 
before they are confirmed. 

XVIII. After confirmation no member of 
the Service shall be 
dismissed, except on the 
result of a judicial or formal departmental 
inquiry. 

XIX. Promotion to appointments the salary 
of which is less than 
Rs. 500 a month will 

ordinarily be given according to seniority, 
subject to fitness and approved conduct. 

Promotion to appointments of which the salary 
is Rs. 500 a month and upwards will be based 
solely on fitness and merit, seniority being 
regarded only when the claims of two or more 
candidates of equal fitness and merit come into 
competition. 

XX. Subject to the proviso that no officer 
shall be transferred from 
the Executive to the 

Judicial branch unless, in the Presidency proper, 
he is qualified for a Subordinate Judgeship under 
section 22 of Act XIV of 1869 or in the 
Province of Sind under Rule XI of these Rules 
and has completed three years' service under 
Government, it shall be open to Government, on 
application or otherwise, to transfer an officer 
between the Presidency proper and Sind and 
from one branch of the Service to the other, and 
to determine his position in the branch to which 
he is transferred. 

By order of His Excellency ihe 

Governor in Council, 

J. MONTEATH. 


Power to transfer. 


Acting Secretary to Government. 

LIST A-l. 

List of Appointments in the Executive Branch 
of the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in 
the Presidency proper. 

Serial 
number of 
appoint¬ 
ment. 

Appointment. 

Pay. 

Rupees per mensem . 

1 

Magistrate and Collector . 

^ Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,200 
j according as tha 
\ appointment i* 
i made to a Senior 
i or Junior Col- 

2 

Po. .. 

) lectorship. 

3 

Talukdari Settlement Officer... 

800 

4 

Deputy Collector and Magistrate, 
1st Grade. 

600 8 

6-0 

Two Deputy Collectors and Magis¬ 
trates, 2nd Grade. 

700 

7-12 

Six Deputy Collectors and Magis¬ 
trates, 3rd Grade. 

600 

13—28 

Sixteen Deputy Collectors and 
Magistrates, 4th Grade. 

600 

29-41 

Thirteen . Deputy Collectors and 
Magistrates, 6th Grade. 

400 

42-00 

Nineteen Deputy Collectors and 
Magistrates, 0th Grade. 

300 
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LIST A-2. 


List of Appointments in the Executive Branch 
of the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in 
the Province of Sind. 


Serial ! 
number of 
appoint¬ 
ment. 

Appointment. 

Pay. 

Rupees per mensem. 

1 

Deputy Collector and Magistrate, 
2nd Grade. 

TOO 

2 

Deputy Collectors and Magistrates, 
3rd Grade. 

600 

3-6 

Four Deputy Collectors and Magis¬ 
trates, 4th Grade* 

600 

7-10 

Four Deputy Collectors and Magis¬ 
trates, 6th Grade. 

400 

11-16 

Five Deputy Collectors and Magis¬ 
trates, 6th Grade. 

300 


LIST B-l. 


List of Appointments in the Judicial Branch oj 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in the 
Presidency proper • 


Serial 
number of 
appoint¬ 
ment. 

Appointment. 

Pay. 

Rupees per mensem. 

1 

District and Sessions Judge ... ... 

1 Rs. 1,600, Rs. 1,200 
nr Rs. 1,000 ac- 
1 cording as the 
n appointment is 

1 made to let, 2nd 

1 or 3rd Grade 

2 

Go. 

J Judgeships. 

3 

Registrar of the High Court, ip. 
pellate Side. 

1,200 

4 

Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Poona. 

900 

6 

Joint Judge and Sessions Judge 

800 

6 

Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Ahmedabad. ; 

800 

7 

Judge of the Small Cause Court at 
Surat and Broach. 

. 800 

8-10 

Three Subordinate Judges, 1st Class, 
1st Grade. 

800 

11—14 

Four Subordinate Judges, 1st Class, 
2nd Grade. 

660 

16 

Assistant Judge and Sessions Judge. 

Rs. 600 or Rs. 600 
according as the 
^ appointment Is to 
j the 1st or 2nd 

16 

Do. 

J Grade, 

17—24 

Bight Subordinate JugdeB, 1st Claes, 
3rd Grade, 

600 

26-43 

Nineteen Subordinate Judges, 2nd 
Clasp, 1 st Grade. 

400 

44-65 

Twenty-two Subordinate Judges, 2nd 
Class, 2nd Grade. 

300 

66—101 

Thirty-six Subordinate Judges, 2nd 
CfcB», ard Graae. 

200 

102—113 

Eleven Subordinate Judges, 2nd 
Class, 4th Grude. 

160 


LIST B-2. 


List of Appointments in the Judicial Branch of 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in the 
Province of Sind. 


Serial 
number of 
appoint¬ 
ment. 

Appointment. 

Pay. 

Rupees per mensem , 

1—2 

Two Subordinate Judges, First Class. 

400 

3-6 

Three Subordinate Judges, Second 
Class. 

300 

«—io ; 

Five Subordinate Judges, Third 
Clara. 

200 

11-18 

Three Subordinate Judges, Fourth 
Class. 

160 


Letter to the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Home Department, No. 8863, dated 
9th June 1898. 

No. IV of the rules regulating admission to 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service lays down 
that six months’ notice will be given in the 
Government Gazette and the public newspapers 
of the number of appointments to be filled up 
each year by direct competition and by selection 
after examination and of the date fixed for the 
examination, and No. V {i) of the rules lays 
down that the appointments offered for direct 
competition will be filled up in accordance with 
the order of merit determined by a Special 
Board of Examiners and reported to Government 
as the result of the examination. The intention 
of these rules is that certain anticipated vacan¬ 
cies shall be set apart to be filled up by competi¬ 
tion and to those vacancies the successful 
candidates shall at once be appointed subject 
only to the probationary period of two years and 
the passing of the Departmental Examinations 
as provided in No. XVII of the rules. This 
system is inconvenient because in tin first place, 
it is never easy—sometimes it is impossible—to 
say with any degree of certainty six months 
beforehand that there will be vacancies available, 
and secondly, the result of appointing successful 
competitors to Deputy Collectorships is that the 
offices intended to be held by men who can do 
the work of a Deputy Collector are actually held 
by men who cannot do it. The candidates who 
came out successful at the Provincial Civil 
Service Examination held in year 1897 have now 
been in service for the last 14 months and it 
appears that although the successful competitors 
draw the salaries of Deputy Colle< tors they are 
unfit for want of experience and training to 
perform the duties and other offices have to be 
provided by the erection of special temporary 
appointments. His Excellency the Governor in 
Council therefore thinks that in order to meet 
the difficulty the probationers appointed by 
competitive examination should form a separate 
class altogether outside of, and in addition to, 
the Deputy Collector cadre receiving a salary of 
Rs. 200 per mensem, and that these probationers 
should hold these appointments until— 

(1) they have passed both the Lower and 
Higher Standard Departmental Examinations, 

(2) they have shown themselves qualified 
tor such magisterial powers as Government 
may consider essential as a preliminary to 
appointment as Deputy Collectors, and 

(3) until permanent vacancies have occurred 
in the list of Deputy Collectois and the pro¬ 
bationers have been appointed thereto. 

2. I am accordingly to request that you will 
be so good as to move the Government of India 
to accord their sanction to the above proposal. 

I am to add that if the proposal is sanctioned 
steps will be taken to modify the rules in that 
respect. 


Letter from the Government of India, Home 
Department, No. 1771, dated 2nd September 
1898. * 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
Mr. Monleath’s letter No. 3863, dated the 9th 
June 1898, on the subject of the present system 
prescribed by the rules regulating admission into 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service under which 
successful competitors after competitive examina¬ 
tion are at once appointed to the lowest grade 
of Deputy Collectors, subject only to the pro¬ 
bationary period of two years and the passing of 
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the Departmental Examinations, the Government 
of Bombay consider this system inconvenient, 
because in the first place, it is never easy— 
sometimes it is impossible—to say with any 
degree of certainty beforehand that there 
will be vacancies available and, secondly, the 
result of appointing successful competitors to 
Deputy Collectorships is that the offices intended 
to be held by the men who can do the work are 
actually held by men who, being untrained, 
cannot do it. The Governor in Council proposes 
therefore that the probationers appointed by 
competitive examination should form a separate 
class altogether outside of, and in addition to the 
Deputy Collector cadre, and that these pro¬ 
bationers should receive a slary of Rs. 200 a 
month until such time as they have passed the 
Departmental Examinations and have shown 
themselves qualified for such magisterial powers 
as Government may. consider essential as a 
preliminary to appointment as Deputy Collectors 
and until permanent vacancies have occurred in 
the list of Deputy Collectors and probationers 
have been appointed thereto. 

2. In reply I am to say that the Government 
of India accept in principle the proposals of the 
Government of Bombay. The Governor-General 
in Council considers that there is much to be 
urged in favour of prolonging the period of pro¬ 
bation, especially in the Bombay Presidency, 
where the minimum pay of an ordinary Deputy 
Collector is Rs. 300 a month. It appears, how¬ 
ever, that so high a pay as Rs. 200 a mouth 
throughout the term of probation is not necessary, 
and the Government of India would suggest, for 
the consideration of the Government of Bombay, 
that a probationer should receive Rs. 100 a 
month for the first six months and then Rs. 150 
a month till the Lower Standard Examination is 
passed, after which he might be allowed Rs. 200 
a month. This is the arrangement which has 
been in force for some years in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. I am at the same 
time to suggest that Rule XVII should be 
revised so as to make it clear that if a proba¬ 
tioner does not pass the examination in two years 
he can be removed. 

3. The financial effect of the proposals 
requires further consideration. The present 
grade of Rs. 300 includes provision for a certain 
number of Deputy Collectors not fully qualified, 
and I am to inquire whether the Government of 
Bombay propose to reduce its numbers concur¬ 
rently with introducing the lower probationary 
grade. I am also to inquire how many appoint¬ 
ments the Governor in Council proposes to fix as 
the maximum of the new grade, because, if the 
total annual cost will exceed Rs. 25,000, the 
scheme will require the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State. 


Letter to the Government of India, Home 
Department, No. 885, dated 3rd Febru¬ 
ary 1899. 

I am directed to reply to Mr. Luson’s letter 
No. 1771, dated the 2nd .September last, regard¬ 
ing the creation of probationary appointments 
to be held by successful competitors at the 
examination for admission into the Bombay 
Provincial Civil Service. 

2. The Government of India have accepted 
the proposals of this Government in principle 
but have questioned the necessity of paying so 
much as Rs. 200 a month throughout the period 
of probation, and lower emoluments have been 


suggested. The Governor in Council is inclined 
to doubt whether, having regard to the expense 
of living in this Presidency and the legitimate 
expectations of successful candidates for the 
Provincial Service, Rs. 150 is not the lowest pay 
on which such a candidate ought to start. He 
therefore proposes that the pay of probationers 
should be Rs. 159 for the first year, after that 
Rs. 175 until they pass the Higher Standard 
and after that Rs. 200 until they obtain an 
appointment in the Provincial Service. In the 
most favourable event that can arise, probationers 
may pass their Lower Standard in six months 
and their Higher Standard in twelve months. 
The maximum number of probationers for whom 
allowance need be made is four—two first-year’s, 
probationers on pay of Rs. 150 for six months and 
Rs. 175 for six months, two second-year’s proba¬ 
tioners on Rs. 200. The probationers would be 
employed much in the same way as newly-joined 
members of the Indian Civil Service, and a 
certain expenditure would be required on travel¬ 
ling allowance, temporary establishment and 
contingencies, which the Governor in Council 
estimate at Rs. 500 in round number per 
probationer for the first year and Rs. 1,000 per 
candidate for the second. The maximum total 
expenditure entailed would therefore be as 
follows:— 

Two first-year probationers on Rs. 160 per 
mensem for 6 months, Rs. 176 for 
6 months . ... 3,900 

Establishment, etc., at Rs. 600 per annum 
for each probationer . 1,000 

Two second-y.ar probationers at Rs. 200 
per mensem for 12 months. 4,800 

Establishment, etc., at Rs. 1,000 per annum. 2,000 

Total ... 11,700 

The expenditure required amounts therefore to 
less than half the sum of Rs. 25,000 for which 
the sauction of the Secretary of State is neces¬ 
sary. 

3. With reference to paragraph 3 of the 
letter under reply, I am to state that the lowest 
grade of Deputy Collectors does not, as appears 
to be supposed by the. Government of India, 
include provision for a certain number of Deputy 
Collectors not fully qualified. There are nine¬ 
teen appointments in this grade—sixteen are 
appointments sanctioned prior to the creation of 
the Bombay Provincial Service and three are 
appointments transferred to that service from 
the Indian Civil Service. The sixteen were 
always and are still appointments intended to be 
held by fully qualified Deputy Collectors. The 
other three are also appointments intended to be 
held by fully qualified Deputy Collectors: for 
the appointments transferred from the Indian 
Civil Service to the Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service do not include any provision for officers 
on leave or in training. The number of Indian 
Civilians recruited is reduced by 275 per cent, 
to provide for officers on leave and in training, 
and it is on the reduced number that a calcula¬ 
tion is made of the number of posts to be 
transferred from the Indian Civil Service to the 
Bombay Provincial Civil Service. In the Indian 
Civil Service five men are provided for 3 625 
posts } in the Bombay Provincial Civil Service 
the number of officers provided is the same as 
the number of posts to be filled. None of the 
officers are supposed to be in training, and in the 
places of all who proceed on leave, men are 
appointed to act from outside the Bombay 
Provincial Civil Service. Up to the present 
these acting vacancies have usually been filled 
by Mhmlatdars. The probationary appointments 
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dow proposed to be made and the expenditure 
involved are therefore additions to the cadre and 
scale of expenditure now sanctioned for the 
Provincial Civil Service. 


Letter from the Government of India, Home 

Department, No. 443, dated 21st July 1900. 

I am directed to refer to the correspondence 
ending with your letter No. 8819, dated the 8th 
December 1899, regarding the creation of a 
grade of probationers for admission into the 
Bombay Provincial Civil Service. 

2. In Mr. Monteath’s letter No. 3863, dated 
the 9th June 1898, the Government of Bombay 
proposed that the probationers appointed to the 
Executive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service by competitive examination should form 
a separate class altogether outside of, and in 
addition to, the cadre of Deputy Collectors ; and 
that they should receive a salary of Rs. 200 a 
month, until such time as they passed the 
Departmental Examinations and showed them¬ 
selves qualified for such magisterial powers as 
the Government might consider essential as a 
preliminary to appointment as Deputy Collectors 
and until permanent vacancies occurred in the 
list of Deputy Collectors and the probationers 
had been appointed thereto. In Home Depart¬ 
ment letter No. 1771, dated the 2nd September 
1898, the Government of India accepted in 
principle the proposals of the Government of 
Bombay, but expressed a doubt whether so high 
a pay as Rs, 200 a month throughout the term of 
probation was necessary, and suggested for the 
consideration of the Governor in Council that 
a probationer should receive a pay of Rs. 100 a 
month for the first six months and then Rs. 100 
a month till the Departmental Examination by 
the Lower Standard was passed, after which he 
might be allowed Rs. 200 a month; the Govern¬ 
ment of India also enquired whether the Local 
Government proposed to reduce the numbers 
in the present grade of Rs. 300 concurrently 
with introducing the lower probationary 
grade. 

8, In your letter No. 885, dated the 3rd 
February 1899, it is urged that having regard 
to the expense of living in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency and the legitimate expectations of 
successful candidates for the Provincial Service 
the lowest pay of the probationer should not be 
less than Rs. 150 a month. The Government 
of Bombay accordingly recommended that the 
pay of probationers should be Rs. 150 a month 
for the first year, then Rs. 175 a month until 
they pass the Departmental Examination by the 
Higher Standard, and after that Rs. 200 a month 
until they are appointed to the Provincial 
Service. It is stated that the maximum number 
of appointments which should thus be created 
for probationers should be fixed at four, the cost 
of which including travelling allowance, tem¬ 
porary establishments and contingencies is put 
at Rs. 11,700 a year. 

4. In reply I am to say that having regard 
to the facts that the pay of the lowest grade 
of Deputy Collectors in the Bombay Presidency 
is Rs* 300 a month, whereas it is Rs. 200 or 
Rs. 250 a month elsewhere in India, and that 
the cadre of the Bombay Provincial Service, as 
explained in paragraph 3 of your letter dated 
the 3rd February 1899, does not contain 
provision for men in training, the Governor- 
General ;n Council sanctions the revised 


proposals of the Government of Bombay as 
detailed in that letter. 

5. I am to take this opportunity to enclose, 

for the consideration of 

(1) Despatch to the Score- the Government of Bom- 

tary of State, No. 110, £ 

dated the 20th April * copy of a corre- 

1899. spondence with the 

(2) Despstoh from the (Secretary of State, noted 

Secretary of State, No. 78 t u„ mn • frnTn 

Public, dated the 15th ° , . n tne . “argin, trom 
June 1899. which it will be seen 

that His Lordship has 
sanctioned the introduction of an important 
scheme for the re-organization of the Executive 
branch of the Bengal Provincial Service. The 
main feature of this scheme is that it creates a 
self-contained service so constituted as to 
include provision for all the ordinary work 
which Deputy Magistrates are called upon to 
perform, as well as for leave vacancies. Such a 
scheme obviates the hardship caused by the 
appointment of officiating Deputy Collectors at 
the bottom of the list. If such officers have 
substantive appointments in other branches of 
the public service, which does not however 
appear to be always the case, they are not 
prejudicially affected as regards leave and 

pension, but the persons appointed to act in their 
original appointments are probably so affected. 
I am to enquire whether the Governor in Council 
is disposed to recommend a re-organization of the 
Executive branch of the Provincial Service in 
the Bombay Presidency on the lines adopted for 
Bengal. If so, I am to request that a list of the 
appointments considered necessary may be drawn 
up and submitted for the consideration of the 
Government of India, 

* ride > e, L r regard being had to the 

Department, No. f>3, dated _ , • ° * . ,, 

the L' 7 th January noo. rece ° t increase* m tho 

number of posts to be 
held by the members of the Indian Civil Service 
in the Bombay Presidency. This list with the 
addition of 10 per cent., as in Bengal, to the 
number of appointments shown therein, to 
provide for leave vacancies, will constitute the 
Bombay Provincial Civil Service Executive 
Branch. 

6. I am to explain that the increase effected 
last year in the strength of the Executive 
branch of the Bengal Provincial Service, so as 
to constitute a self-contained service, only in¬ 
directly led to increased cost, such increase being 
due to the then officiating and substantive pro 
tempore Deputy Collectors being rendered able to 
count their service towards leave and pension. 
The increased expenditure for the re-organization 
of the Bombay Provincial Service should be 
similarly restricted. 

7. Finally, I am to say that any proposals 
which the Government of Bombay desire to 
submit for the consideration of the Government 
of India in accordance with the suggestions 
contained in this letter should be accompanied 
by a proposition statement duly verified by the 
Accountant-General. 


Letter to the Government of India, Home 
Department, No. 5816, dated 19th Septem¬ 
ber 1900. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
Mr. Hewett’s letter No. 448, dated 21st July 
1900. In the communication under reply sanc¬ 
tion is conveyed to the proposals of this Govern¬ 
ment respecting the status and pay of proba¬ 
tioners entering the Provincial Service by 
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competitive examination. Inquiry is also made 
whether the Governor in Council is disposed to 
adopt a scheme for the re-organization of the 
service on the model of that introduced into 
Bengal. 

2. I am to state that in the opinion of the 
Governor in Council the conditions of service in 
this Presidency do not necessitate such a scheme. 
As the Governor-General in Council is aware 
permanent vacancies in the Provincial Civil 
Service are at present filled in three ways, viz., 
hy competition, by selection after examination, 
and by permanent promotion from the subordi¬ 
nate service; officiating vacancies are all filled 
by temporary promotion from that service, and 
the difficulties which have been experienced in 
Bengal are altogether unknown. In the 
opinion of this Government no alteration in 
the existing system is, for the present at least, 
desirable. 

3. The Governor in Council considers that by 
selection for officiating promotion to the rank 
of Deputy Collector of the most deserving 
members of the subordinate service, Government 
obtain a valuable test of fitness for permanent 
appointment to higher and more responsible 
functions. The effect of the system also is 'to 
attract to the subordinate service a superior class 
of candidate ; and already the Mdmlatddrs of the 
Presidency are for the most part university 
graduates. It may be questioned whether the 
best educated class such as graduates of the 
university would be induced to enter the sub¬ 
ordinate service at all if there were no prospect 
of promotion to the Provincial Service for men 
of proved merit and capacity. By means of the 
recently introduced competitive system the 
Provincial Service is now opened to direct entry 
by young men of high intellectual attainment ] 
but the Governor in Council considers it is 
advisable to give a longer trial to the system on 
its present somewhat restricted basis before 
making it practically the sole door by which the 
Provincial Service can be entered. It requires 
to be proved whether competition has given, or 
may be expected to give, the right class of men 
for the duties of a district officer. At the same 
time the existence of the competitive system side 
by side with that of promotion from the sub¬ 
ordinate service and the consequent reduction of 
the number of appointments filled by such pro¬ 
motion, have the effect of reducing to a minimum, 
or perhaps it might be said of altogether 
abolishing promotion to the rank of Deputy 
Collector by mere seniority, and provide a 
guarantee that subordinates promoted to the 
Provincial Service are each and every one 
carefully selected on account of merit and merit 
only. 

4. Having regard to the solid advantages 
above enumerated the Governor in Council 
desires, before making any change, to watch 
for some time longer the working of the exist¬ 
ing mixed system of competition, selection and 
promotion. 


Revised Rules for admission io, and promotion in, 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service. 

I. —The Bombay Provincial Civil Service shall 

, be open to all subjects of 
Classes of persons eligible. H is Majesty and of a 

Native State or Prince in India under the 
suzerainty of His Majesty, who have resided for 
not less than three years before the date of 
appointment within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency or of States under the political 
control of His Excellency the Governor in 
Council: Provided that, in the case of a 
European not coming within the definition of 
native of India contained in section 6 of 83 
Victoria, Chapter 3, the previous sanction of the 
Government of India must be obtained to his 
appointment to the service, and that of the Secre¬ 
tary of State to his appointment to a listed post. 

II. —The service is divided into two branches— 

the Executive and the 

JS&SJSr*" . The Executive 

branch is sub-divided 
into the Upper Division, including Deputy Col¬ 
lectors, and the Lower Division, including Mam- 
latddrs and District Inspectors of Land Records 
in the Presidency proper. In the Upper Division 
of the Executive branch there are about 84 
appointments, in the Lower Division about 197 
appointments, and in the Judicial branch about 
182 appointments as may be notified from time 
to time, of which about 23 in the Executive 
branch, Upper Division, and about 17 in the 
Judicial branch will be localised in Sind. 

Note .—Admission of M&mlatddrs to the Provincial Civil 
Service shall not per se give them any claim for promotion to 
the rank of Deputy Collectors, such promotion being made by 
Government rigidly by selection as heretofore. 

Executive Branch.—(Upper Division). 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Presidency proper and Sind . 

Modes of appointment to HI.—Vacancies will 

Executive branch, Upper ordinarily be filled up 
Division. },y_ 1 

{a) selection of persons of high educational 
qualifications who are not already in Govern¬ 
ment service; 

(b) promotion of selected officers who are 
already in the Lower Division, Presidency 
proper, and the subordinate service in Sind. < 
IV.—Notice will be given in the Government 
Gazette of the number of 
Recruitment by selection. appointments to be filled 
by selection and of the 
latest date for receipt of applications. Appli¬ 
cants must produce evidence— 

(i) that they will be above 21 and below 25 
years of age on the date abovementioned and 
that they are eligible for appointment under 
rule 1 above; the proofs of age and nationality 
required will be the same as under the rules* 

* Note. —The following are the rules for the issue of certi¬ 
ficates of age and nationality to Natives of India who are 
candidates for the examination for the 1,0. S. held in. 
England:— 

No. 401. 

GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 

Home Dkpabtmsnt, 


Bombay Castle, 2nd February 1912. 

No, 1112.—His Excellency the Governor in 
Council is pleased to prescribe the following 
rules for regulating admission to, and promotion 
in, the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in super- 
session of all previous rules on the subject;— 

H 495—124 


Establishments. 


Simla, the 19th May 189S. 


Notipication. 

The Governor-General in Council is pleased to publish the 
following rules to be substituted for Rules VII and XI of the 
rules published ia Home Department Notification No. 2852, 
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Probationers in the Execu¬ 
tive branch, Upper Division. 


approved "by the Government of India for 
candidates proceeding to England to compete 
for the Indian Civil Service; 

(ii) as to the University degrees or other 
educational distinctions gained by them ; 

(iii) as to their proficiency and conduct in 
the shape of certificates from the heads of 
such educational institutions as they may have 
attended, provided that a candidate who has 
attended a college must produce a certificate 
from the principal of such college. 

V. —Every selected candidate will be required 
to satisfy Government, after a special medical 
examination to be conducted by the Medical Board 
of the Presidency, that he is in all respects 
physically fitted for the performance of the 
duties required of an officer holding any appoint¬ 
ment in this division of the Executive branch 
of the Provincial Service. 

VI. —Every probationer appointed by selec¬ 
tion under rule III ( a ) 
will be required to 
go through the course 

of equitation and obtain the certificate of 

proficienoy, and to pass the tests prescribed 
for junior members of the Indian Civil 
Service, viz., the Lower and Higher Standard 
Departmental Examinations, including an exam- 
■ ination in the language of the district to which 
he is posted. The Collector of the district to 
which he is appointed will afford him every 
necessary facility for acquiring a thorough insight 
into his duties. Except for special reasons 
such probationer will not receive permanent 
charge of a t&luka nor be invested with magis¬ 
terial powers until he shall have passed the 
Departmental Examination, Lower Standard. 
After the period of two years prescribed such 
probationer will ordinarily be appointed to the 

dattd 21st August 1888 (repuidislitd at p«gC3 730 and 781 of 
Part I of the Bombay Government Gazette, dated 30th August 
1888, and also undo Government Notification, Educational 
Department, No. 1537,dated Stti August 1806, at pages 816 
to 848 of Part 1 of the Bombay Government Gazette , dated 
13:h idem), for the :ssue < f mriificates of age and nationality to 
Natives of India " ho aie candid.tea for the examinations for 
the Indian t ivil Service held in England :— 

VII.—If the r-ecrctary to Government, Comnrssioner of a 
Division, or the highest Political O t eer accredited to the State, 
as the case may be, shall be satisfied by the papers submitted 
that tie candidate has stated the date >nd place of his birth 
correctly, he "ill issue a certificate declaiing that the candidate 
lias submitted the proofs c,t his birth to tire Magistrate of the 
district or the Political Officer of the State , as the case may be, 
and has satisfied him that he was actually hern on or about 
the date staled by him, viz., day of 

18 , at , a place within Her Majesty’s 

Dominions. The nature of the evidence produced by the 
candidate must be stated in the certificate, which shall be given 
in the following form :— 

I hereby certify that , who 

is a candidate for the Indian Civil Service, has submitted the 
pr ofs of his birth detailcdf below, and has satisfactorily shown 
that he was actually born on or about the date stated, viz., the 
day of 18 , at 

, a place within Her Majesty’s Dominions, 
t rUere enter details.] 

L « • • * * • 

XI.—If the Serrttary to Government, Commissioner of a 
Division, or the highest Political Officer accredited to the State, 
as the case may be, stall be satisfied by the papers subiuitied 
that the candidate has stated Uio date and place of his birth 
coirectly, and has established the fact that though born «i;h- 
out the Emits of Her ...sjesty’s D minims, he is tie son or 
grandson of a person horn in th so doiuii i<.i:s, lie will issue a 
certificate in the following form stating die nature of the 
evidence produced re.arding the candidate's birth :— 

I hereby certify that , who 

is a candidate for the Indian Civil Service, tias submitted the 
pr ofs of his birth detailedt below, and lias satisfactorily 
shown that he was actually burn on or about the date stated, 
viz, the day of 18 , and 

that he was born at a place 

without Her Majesty’s Dominions, but that he is the— —"— 

grandson 

c£ a person born in those dominions, 

J[Here enter details.] 


first vacancy occurring in the cadre of Deputy 
Collectors. His pay will be—for the first year of 
tbe probationary period Rs. 150 per mensem, then 
until he passes tbe Departmental Examination, 
Higher Standard, Rs. 175 per mensem, and after 
that Rs. 200 per mensem, until he obtains a sub¬ 
stantive appointment in the Provincial Service. 

Note .—In any case in which the vernacular of the district 
to which a probationer may be appointed ishis own language, 
he is not required to pass in that vernacular. 

Executive Branch.—(Lower Division). 


proper. 

VII.—Vacancies in this branch will ordinarily 
.... . , . be filled by selection 

trom qualified members 
of the Subordinate Revenue Service, Upper 
Branch, on consideration of merit, seniority and 
public expediency. Not less than one-half of the 
appointments will be reserved for persons speci¬ 
fied in rule 4 (a) of the rules for the Subordinate 
Revenue Service (Upper Branch), sanctioned in 
Government Notification No. 6970, dated 4th 
August 1910. Appointments and promotions 
will be made by Commissioners of Divisions. 
Promotion to the second and first grades of 
Mfimlatd4rs will be given more in consideration 
of proved merit and capacity than of seniority. 

Vll-A. —The Commissioners are empowered 
to sanction, at their discretion, for special reasons 
or to meet special emergencies, appoinments and 
promotions otherwise than in accordance with 
the above rule. 

Judicial Branch. 


Presidency proper. 

VIII.—No candidate will be appointed tq the 
„ ... . Judicial branch whose 

Qualification. age is less than 21 , or. 

i; 

no posts in Govcrnm nfc permanent and pension- 
service in anv department able Government service 
eneept the qualifying ones and is holding one of the 
referred to in clauses to) and . . s ° 

(d> of the rule should be P os ts (other than an 
held to exempt a candidate honorary one) referred to 
for appointment to the .1 ndi- j n c l auses ( c \ and f 

cial branch from the opera- v 

tion of the limit of age of this rule more than 30 
thirty years laid down in years, and who has not 
the rule will not have qualified for a Subor- 
retrospeeti'e effect previous J- T , , . , 

to 22nd May 1905.” ornate Judgeship under 

section 22 of the Bombay 
Civil Courts Act, i860, as amended by the Bom¬ 
bay Civil Courts Act Amendment Act, 1895, 
and either 

(a) been in full and continuous practice for 
three years as an advocate, vakil or pleader 
in a Civil Court; 

or 

(b) served for three years as Honorary 
Assistant under the Government Pleader in 
the High Court or in a District Court; 

Bote .—The Legal Remembrancer will, upon applica¬ 
tion, assign qualified persons as Honorary Assistants to 
Government Pleaders. 

or 

(c) served with approval for three .years 
(i) as a salaried Interpreter in the High Court 
or the Presidency Small Cause Court or (ii) as 
Clerk nf the Court, Head Clerk, Shirasted.ir 
Deputy ShnrisiedAr. NfLzir or First Assistant to 
the Registrar or as Honorary Assistant under 

High Court. S e ^ e £ ist / ar or 

Presidency Small Cause Court, Cdei k . of tno 

District Court, Court in any of 

the <*»*■ 

Cause Court, ) statl0n> noted, or 

(iii) as clerk in an 
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office of Government where legal knowledge 
in one or more clerks is ruled by Government 
to be indispensable, such office or officers and 
the number of clerkships which qualify being 
notified from time to time ; 

Note (l ).—Qualified pers'ins desiring to be employed 
in a Civil -Court should apply to the Registrar of the 
High Court or the Chief Judge of the Presidency Small 
Cause Court or the District Judge as the case may be. 

Note (2 ).—Persons employed as clerks in an office 
under the last clanse will on engagement receive from the 
head of the office a certificate that they have been engaged 
for service in an appointment where legal knowledge is 
required and that their services in the offloe will qualify 
for Subordinate Judgeship j 


(1) any candidate who refuses auy appoint¬ 
ment, substantive or acting, that may be 
offered to him, shall lose his claim to the next 
three vacancies; 

(2) any candidate who has passed an 
examination before the Civil and Military 
Examination Committee in any of the three 
vernacular languages—Marathi, GujarAti or 
Kfinarese—other than his own, shall obtain 
priority over other candidates not having 
so passed, who became q ualified in the 
same year under section 22 of Act XIV of 
1869. 


or 


(d) exercised with approval magisterial 
powers for three years while holding office as 
MAmlatdAr or Head K&rkun; 

or 

(c) performed successively for a continuous 
period of three consecutive years more than 
one of the duties specified in clauses (a), (b), 
(e) and (d). 

Where the candidate has acquired a quali¬ 
fication under section 22 of the Bombay Civil 
Courts Act, 1869, as amended by the Bombay 
Civil Courts Act Amendment Act, 1895, other¬ 
wise than by practising for five years as an 
advocate or vakil of the High Court, the 
period spent in performing the duties speci¬ 
fied in clauses («)> (5), (c) and (d) must be 
wholly subsequent to the acquisition of such 
qualification. 

IX. —Every candidate for appointment shall 

...... . . submit his application 

^Apphcatma for appolut- ^ ^ Pr j Vftte Zcretavy 

to His Excellency the 
Governor, accompanied by proofs of nationality 
and age similar to those required by rule IV (i) 
and by certificates— 

( a ) that he is physically fit for the service 
of Government; 

(J) that he is of good moral character; 

(c) that he has such a knowledge of one of 
the vernacular languages of the Presidency — 
Gujarati, Marathi or KAnarese (or of Hindu¬ 
stani)—as enable him to speak, read, write 
and translate with facility from the written 
character into English and vice versa,. 

Note .—'The certificate mentioned in (a) must be signer! by a 
Civil Medical Officer or by a Medical Officer in c 1 arge of a 
civil station in tlio case of candidates residing in the mo fossil,' 
and by the Presidency Medical Hoard in the case of the 
candidates residing in the Presidency Town: and those 
mentioned in (4) and (e) may be signed by a District Judge, 
by the Chief Judge of the Court of Small Causes at Bombay 
by the Principal of a college or other institution recogniz- d by 
the University of Bo "bay, by a Professor of the bovernmcnt 
Law School, by the Chi f Judicial, Executive or Political 
Officer of the British Government in a district outside the 
limits of the Bombay Presidency, or in a Native State, or by 
the Registrar of the H igh Court. 

X. —Iu making appointments from among 

Selection Of candidates. candidates qualified 
under clauses (c) and ( rl) 
of rule VIII, His Excellency the Governor iu 
Council will be guided in his selection solely by 
regard to the special merits of the candidates; 
in other cases he will, except when it may, for 
Special reasons, seem to him desirable to follow 
some other course and except as hereinafter 
provided, select from among the candidates 
whose certificates are satisfactory, in order, 
according to the dates on which they severally 
obtained the decree of LL.B., or passed the 
examination prescribed by the High Court under 
section 22 of Act XIV of 1SH9 or were enrolled 
as advocates or vakils of the High Court: 
Provided that— 


Note, —Government servants who have passed the High 
Court Pleader's or the LL.B. Examination anddeairr to qualify 
under the above clausa for a Subordinate Judgeship may pass 
un examination in vernacular language before the Civil and 
Military Examination Committee with the previous permission 
of Government. 

XI. —Except in special cases in which His 

„ .... , Excellency the Governor 

appointment. m . Council may other¬ 

wise order, every candi¬ 
date will be appointed to the lowest grade of 
Subordinate Judges of the Second Class, and the 
appointment will be conditional on his passing, 
within two years, in one of the three vernacular 
languages other than his own specified in 
rule X (2), if he has not done so before 
appointment. 

Province of Sind. 

XII. —No candidate will be appointed to the 

Qualification. Judicial branch in Sind 

whose age is less than 
21 or, unless he is already in the Government 
service, more than 30 years, and who is not 
qualified to practise as an advocate or pleader 
in all the Courts of Sind, including the Sadar 
Court. 

XIII —Every candidate for appointment shall 

Application for appointment, submit hi* application 

to the Uommt.ssioner in 
Sind, accompanied by such certificates of age, 
character, nationality, physical fitness or other 
qualification as may, from time to time, be pre¬ 
scribed by the Commissioner If called on to do 
so the candidate must satisfy the Commissioner 
that he is able to read and write both English 
and Sindhi with ease and accuracy and that he 
has recently been residing fora period of "hot less 
than three years in Sind, or in some other part 
of the Presidency of Bombay, or in some province 
adjoining Sind. 

XIV.—In making appointments from among 

selection of candidates. candidates already in 
Government service, the 
Commissioner will be guided in his selection 
solely by regard to the special merits of the 
candidates; in other cases he will, except when 
it may, for special reasons, seem desirable to 
follow some other course and except as herein¬ 
after provided, select from among the candidates 
whose certificates are .satisfactory, in, order, 
according to the dates on which they were 
severally allowed to practise as advo-ates or 
pleaders in the Courts of Sind: Provided 
that— 

(1) any candidate who refuses any appoint¬ 
ment. substantive or acting, that may be 
offered to him, shall lose his claim to the next 
three vacancies ; 

(2) any candidate who during the period of 
three years referred to ni iiile XIII has been 
in full and continuous practioe as an advocate 
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Ordinary 

appointment. 


condition of 


Transfers to Sind Judicial 
branch. 


vakil or pleader in Civil Court, shall obtain 

priority over other candidates who have not 

been so employed. 

Note. —Should there be a break or breaks in the period of 
three full years owing to illness or absence from any other 
cause recognized by the Commissioner, the period of three years 
may consist of two or more periods preceding or following 
such break or breaks. 

XV. —Except in special cases in which the 
Commissioner may 
otherwise order, every 
candidate will be 

appointed to the lowest class of Subordinate 
Judges in Sind. 

XVI. —A Subordinate Judge transferred from 
another part of India to 
Sind shall not receive 
any promotion in Sind 

after he has been there for two years, unless 
within that period he satisfies the Commissioner 
that he can talk and understand Sindhi and can 
read and write it with ease and accuracy. 

General Rules. 

XVII. —Nothing in any of the foregoing rules 

shall prevent His Ex- 
£S3£St '“* ‘*" PO “ 7 *•>« Governor in 

Council or the Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind, as the case may be, from appoint¬ 
ing in exceptional cases any person whom they 
consider to be specially qualified to the Executive 
branch. Upper Division, or Judicial branch of 
the Provincial Service by nomination pure and 
simple, nor from making such arrangements for 
carrying on the duties of officers temporarily 
absent as may be convenient, nor be construed 
as an engagement on the part of Government 
who reserve the right to vary the rules from 
time to time with or without notice, as the public 
interests may require. 

XVIII.—Unless otherwise expressly directed 

probation. appointment to 

the Provincial Civil 
Service shall be probationary for two years, and 
until the probationer has passed the Depart¬ 
mental Examinations, if any, prescribed for the 
branch to which he belongs. 

XIX. —After confirmation no member of the 
Service shall be dis¬ 
missed except on the 

result of a judicial or formal departmental 
inquiry. 

XX. —Promotion to appointments, the salary 

Promotion. °J is leS ® than 

Rs. 50U a month, will 
ordinarily be given according to seniority subject 
to fitness and approved conduct. Promotion to 
appointments, of which the salary is Rs. 500 a 
month and upwards, will be based solely on 
fitness and merit, seniority being regarded only 
when the claims of two or more candidates of 
equal fitness and merit come into competition, 

XXI. —Subject to the proviso that no officer 

Power to transfer. ^ a11 transferred from 
the Executive to the 
Judicial branch unless in the Presidency proper, 
he is qualified for a Subordinate Judgeship under 
section 22 of Act XIV of 1869 or in the Province 
of Sind under rule XII of these rules and has 
completed three years’service under Government, 
it shall be open to Government, on application 
or otherwise, to transfer an officer between the 
Presidency proper and Sind and from one branch 
of the service to the other, and to determine his 
position in the branch to which he is transferred. 


Dismissal. 


LIST A-l. 

List of appointments open to members of the 
Bombay Provincial Civil Service (Executive 
branch, Upper Division) of the whole 
Presidency including Sind. 


Serial j 
number of 
appoint¬ 
ment. 

Appointment. 

Pay. 

Rupees per 
mensem . 

1 

Magistrate and Collector ... ... 

Rs. 1,600 or Bs. 1,200 
according as th« 
appointment is 

r made to a Senior 
or Junior Collector- 

2 

Do. do. .. 

ship. 

3 

Tdlukdari Settlement Offioer. 

Rs. 800 

4-5 

Two Deputy Collectors and Magis¬ 
trates, 1st Grade, 

800 

6—8 

Three Deputy Collectors and Magis¬ 
trates, 2nd Grade. 

700 

9—14 

Six* Deputy Collectors and Magis¬ 
trates, 3rd Grade. 

„ 600 

15-37 

Twenty-three Deputy Collectors and 
Magistrates, 4th Grade. 
Twenty-three Deputy Collectors and 
Magistrates, 5th Grade. 

„ 600 

38-60 

.. 400 

61-84 

Twenty-fourt Deputy Collectors and 
Magistrates, 6th Grade. 

„ 800 


auiBiiuiuuw nidi oo miscu lu / alter me push oi a jjirss Assistant 
now held by a statutory civilian is vacated by him. 

t Inclusive of a post of 6th Grade Deputy Collector to be filled up on 
the formation of the Nawabshah District. 


LIST A-2. 


List of appointments in the Executive branch , 
Lower Division, of the Bombay Provincial 
Civil Service in the Presidency proper. 


Serial 
number of 
appoint¬ 
ment. 

• Appointment. 

Pay. 

Rupees per 
mensem* 

1—29 

Twenty-nine MSmlatdSrs, 1 st Grade... 

Rs. 

250 

30-63 

Thirty-four 

do. 2nd do. ... 

225 

64-102 

Thirty-niue 

do. 3rd do. ... 

200 

103—147 

Forty-five 


175 

150 

148-197 

Fifty 

do. 5th do. ... 


LIST B-l. 

List of appointments in the Judicial branch of 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in the 
” proper. 


Serial 
number of 
appoint¬ 
ment. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7—9 

10-13 

14 

15 

16 
17—20 
27-45 
46-68 

69-103 

104-115 


Appointment, 


District and Sessions Judge 
Do, do. 


Do. 


do. 


Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Poona. , 

Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Ahmedabad. 

Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
at Surat, 

Three Subordinate Judges, 1st Class, 
1st Grade. 

Pour Subordinate Judges, 1st Class, 
2nd Grade. 

Assistant Judge and Sessions Judge 


Da 

Do. 


do, 

do. 


Ten Subordinate Judges, 1st Class. 
3rd Grade. 

Nineteen Subordinate Judges, 2nd 
Class, 1st Grade. 

Twenty-three Subordinate Judges, 
2nd Class, 2nd Grade. 

Thirty-five Subordinate Judges, 2nd 
Class, 3rd Grade. 

Twelve Subordinate Judges, 2nd 
Class, 4th Grade. 


Pay. 

Rupees per 

meniem. 


1 Rs. 1,600 or Rg. 1,200 
1 according as tht 
appointment is 
made either to the 
1st and 2nd or to 
the 3rd Grade 
Judgeships. 

Rs, 800 

„ 800 

„ 800 

„ 800 

„ 650 

Rs. 600 or '600 ac¬ 
cording as the 
>* appointment is to 
! the 1st or 2nd 
Grade. 

Rs. 600 

„ 400 

,» 800 

„ 200 

« 150 
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LIST B-2. 


hist of appointments in the Judicial Iranch of 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in the 
Province of Sind. 


Serial 


Pay. 

Rupees per 

number of 
appoint- 

Appointment. 

inent. 


men-iCM. 

1 

One Subordinate Judge, 1st Class,] 
, 1st Grade. 

Us. 

800 

2 

One Subordinate Judge, 1st Class, 
2ml Grade, 

650 

3 

One Subordinate Judge, 1st ('lass, 
•3rd Grade. 

500 

4—5 

i Two Subordinate Judges, 2nd Clasp, 
1st Grade. 

400 

6-9 

Four Subordinate Judges, 2nd Class, 

I 2nd Grade. 

300 

10-14 

1 Five Subordinate Judges, 2nd Class,, 
3rd Grade. 

2')0 

15—17 

Three Subordinate Judges, 2nd Class, 1 
4th Grade. ] 

150 


(Nos. 1046—1058.) 
GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 

HOME DEPARTMENT. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Simla ; the 19th August 1910. 
RESOLUTION. 

The Governor-General in Council has had 
under consideration the recommendation made 
by the Royal Commission on Decentralization 
at the end of paragraph 128 of their report 
on the subject of framing rules for the recruit¬ 
ment of Provincial Services. The majority of the 
Commission consider it unnecessary that rules 
for the recruitment of those services should, as 
is now the case, require the sanction of the 
Government of India, and they express the 
opinion that the functions of that Government 
should be limited to laying down a few general 
principles as to eligibility for appointment, etc., 
on which detailed provincial rules would be 
based. 

2. In the present resolution the Governor- 
General in Council proposes to deal only with 
the Provincial Civil Services (Executive and 
Judicial). The case of other Provincial Services 
will be separately considered. 

3. The present system under which the 
previous sanction of the Government of India 
is required to making or altering the rules for 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Services 
was introduced in 1892 as the result of the 
report of the Public Service Commission. The 
Governor-General in Council has now decided 
to accept in substance the recommendation of 
the Decentralization Commission and is pleased 
accordingly to invest Local Governments with 
the power to make rules for the recruitment 
of the Provincial Civil Services without the 
previous sanction of the Government of India, 
but subject to their general control. The general 
conditions which should govern such recruitment 
have been already fully considered in connection 
with the inquiries made by the Public Service 
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Commission, and the Governor-General in 
Council, upon a further consideration of the 
subject, sees no reason to modify the conclusions 
then arrived at. It will, however, be convenient 
to re-state them in the present connection as 
follows:— 

I. —The rules must be adapted, on the one 
hand, to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, 
and, on the other, to secure the due representa¬ 
tion in the public service of the different 
classes of the community. 

II. —Every candidate for appointment by 
recruitment must furnish satisfactory 
evidence— 

(а) that he is not over 25 years of age, 
except in the case of barristers, advocates 
or pleaders appointed to the Judicial branch : 
these excepted cases will be governed by 
Article 51 of the Civil Service Regulations ; 

(б) that he has attained a prescribed 
preliminary standard of general education 
to be fixed by Local Governments with 
reference to local conditions, the object 
being to secure men qualified by as high 
a standard of general education as the 
conditions and requirements of the local 
administration permit. In particular, quali¬ 
fication in one or more of the vernacular 
languages of the province in which he is to 
be employed is to be insisted on. The 
vernacular standard should be a high one, 
involving a thorough knowledge of the 
language and ability to write and read the 
written character with facility ; 

, (c) that he is of sound health, good, 
physique and active habits ; and 
(d) that he is of good character. 

III. —Every person appointed to the pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service by direct recruitment shall 
be subject to a period of probation or training 
during which time his appointment will be 
probationary only, unless in special cases the 
Local Government declares such probation or 
training to be unnecessary. 

IV. —The subjects of Native Princes in 
alliance with His Majesty shall be eligible for 
appointment, provided they are qualified in 
other respects. 

V. —Admission to the Provincial Civil 
Service should usually be confined to persons 
who are natives of the province or have defi¬ 
nitely settled in it; in the case of candidates who 
are not natives of the province recent residence 
of at least three years in the province should, 
as a general rule, be an essential condition of 
admission. No barrister, advocate or pleader 
should be appointed as such, unless he has 
been at least three years actually practising 
his profession in India and can speak the 
provincial vernacular. 

VI. —Europeans who are not statutory 
natives of India shall be eligible for appoint¬ 
ment, if qualified according to the above 
conditions, with the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

VII. —The Local Government should reserve 
to itself the right to make promotion to the 
superior grades of the Provincial Civil Service 
without regard to seniority, and seniority 
alone should not give a claim to appointment 
to the grade of Rs. 500 a month and higher 
grades. 

VIII. —The Government of India retain 
power in very special cases to make direct 
appointments to offices in the higher grades 
of the Provincial Civil Services, and whenever 
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the Government of India exercise this power 
in the case of judicial officers, it will be 
confined to barristers, advocates or pleaders 
of the High Courts who have shown distin¬ 
guished ability in the exercise of their pro¬ 
fession for not less than ten years and have a 
thorough knowledge of the vernacular. 

IX.—No , member of the Provincial Civil 
Service shall be dismissed otherwise than on 
the result of a judicial or formal departmental 
inquiry. 

4. The Governor-General in Council directs 
that any change made in the rules from time to 
time should be forthwith communicated to the 
Government of India in the Home Department, 
in order that they may be in a position to exer¬ 
cise effective general control. His Excellency 
in Council considers it desirable, moreover, that 
this resolution should be published by the 
Local Governments and Administrations as 
part of the respective provincial rules. 

By order of His Excellency the 
Honourable the Governor in Council, 

W. H. LUCAS, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 

PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

PART II. 

Judicial Branch. 

In treating of the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service in this Memorandum 
it is unnecessary to traverse again the ground 
covered by the first twelve paragraphs of 
Chapter I of Part I of the Memorandum on the 
Executive branch, since the resume therein 
given of the correspondence leading up to the 
inauguration of the Provincial Civil Service as 
such in 1895 is history common to both 
branches of the service. In the present Memo¬ 
randum, ther fore, it remains only to deal with 
the special facts regarding the constitution of 
the Judicial branch, the changes which it has 
undergone from time to time, and the method 
-Of recruitment. 

2. As shown in the Memorandum on the 
Executive branch, the Government of India, 
after consultation with the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, decided, in their Resolution No. 
9—Public /134.-52, dated the 21st April, 1892, 
to throw open 18 scheduled or otherwise reserved 
appointments to the Provincial Civil Service. 
Out of these eighteen only six posts were 
allotted to the Judicial branch, namely;— 


Judges 

... 2 

Joint Judge 

... 1 

Assistant Judges... 

•v« 2 

Registrar, High Court 

... 1 


6 

To the last mentioned post a reservation was 
shortly afterwards 


appointment, subject to any rules and restrictions 
prescribed by the Governor in Council. The 
above scale was in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations made by the Bombay Government in 
their letter No. 6969, dated the 2nd October 1890, 
in deference to the wishes of the Government 
of India. In agreeing to this scale the Bombay 
Government had laid emphasis on their aversion 
to increasing beyond 5 the number of Judgeships 
and Assistant Judgeships to which the members 
of the Provincial Service might be nominated. 
Several considerations weighed with them in 
holding this view : and in connection with the 
present enquiry it is relevant to invite attention 
to these. They are fully detailed in paragraph 7 
of the above cited letter, but briefly stated they 
are as follows:—In the first place it was urged 
that as all the Subordinate Judgeships, Small 
Cause Court Judgeships, and the posts of 
Presidency and City Magistrate would ordinarily 
be reserved for the Provincial Service, the Indian 
community would virtually have a large field 
reserved for itself in the Judicial department, 
and that in consequence it should be content 
with a few prize places as District Judges and 
Assistant Judges. Secondly, it was contended 
that if a larger number of Indian Assistant 
Judges than that recommended were selected 
from outside the Covenanted Service, the 
number of such posts available for the training of 
junior civilians for the higher and more 
important and responsible duties of a Judgeship 
would be curtailed and, in consequence, at some 
future period Government might be confronted 
with the contingency of having no European 
covenanted officer legally qualified and fitted for 
the office of District Judge. Thirdly, it was 
necessary to take into consideration the number 
of Convenanted Civil Servants of Indian 
nationality holding judicial posts. Regard 
being had to the predilection shown for the 
Judicial branch by Indians desirous of entering 
the public service, it was expected that cove¬ 
nanted officers of Indian nationality would as 
generally prefer judicial places as their European 
confreres would prefer administrative places. 
If, therefore, besides the preponderance of the 
non-European element in the Judicial line, 
which would thus be created, a considerable 
Indian infusion were received from the Pro¬ 
vincial Service, the Judicial department would 
become essentially Indian—a situation which 
was not at all to be desired and which was 
deprecated even by the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion of 1886, though they recognized the great 
ability often displayed by Indian Judges. 

8. The abovementioned six posts, at which 
figure the number of reserved Judicial appoint¬ 
ments to be thrown open to uncovenanted 
servants was limited in view of the considera¬ 
tions above set forth, added to the 106 posts of 
Subordinate Judges in the Presidency proper 
(inclusive of the Judges of the mofussil Courts 
of Small Causes) and the Id posti of Subor¬ 
dinate Judges in Sind, formed the Judicial branch 
of the Provincial Civil Service when constituted 
in 1895, though for a long time the two Judge- 
ships continued to be held by statutory civilians 
till the death of one incumbent (ltith March 


* Government of lmlin, 
Horn* Department, telegr im 
No. 1576-1’untie, dated the 
Snd June 18S2, 


attached* to the effect 
that it rested with the 
Chief Justice to nominate 
an officer for the 


1907) and the retirement of the other (loth 
June 1911). The following table shows the 
number, pay and grades of the various appoint¬ 
ments in detail 
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List of appointments in the Judicial branch of 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in the 
Presidency proper. 


Beri»l 

i 

Pay. 

Rupees par 

number of 
Appoint- 

j Appointmeut. 

ment. 


mensem. 

1 

D i strict and Sessions Judga. 

} Rs. 1.600, Rs. 1,200or 

1 Rs. 1,00) accord- 

l iug as the appolnt- 

J ment is made to 

| 1st, 2nd or 8rd 

2 

Do. do. 

J Grade Judgeships. 

3 

i Registrar of the High Court. Appel¬ 
late Side, 

Be. 1,200 

4 

Judge of the Small Cause Court,, 
Poona. i 

.. 800 

6 ! 

Joint Judge aud Segeions Judge 

M 800 

6 i 

Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Ahmedabad. 

„ 800 

7 

Judge of the Small Cause Court at 
Surat and Broach. 

„ 800 

8-10 

Three Subordinate Judges, let Class, 
1st Grade, 

.. 800 

11—14 ! 

Four Subordinate Judges, 1st Class, 
2nd Grario. 

„ 650 

15 

Assistant Judge and Sessions Judge... 

j Rs. 000 or Ra. 500 

1 according ag the 
} appointment is to 
j the 1st or 2nd 

16 

Ho. do# 

J Grade. 

17-M 

Eight Subordinate Judges, 1st Class, 
3rd Grade. 

Ra.600 

25-43 

Nineteen Subordinate Judges, 2nd 
Class, 1st Grade. 

„ 400 

*4-65 

Twenty-two Subordinate Judges, 2nd 
Class, 2nd Grade. 

„ 800 

• 66-101 ! 

1 

Thirty 1 -sii Subordinate Judges, 2nd 
Class, 3rd Grf’dc. 

i, 200 

103-112 1 

i 

Eleven Satwrdinate Judges, 2nd 
Class, 4th Grade. 

„ 150 


List of appointments in the Judicial branch of 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in the 
Province of Sind. 


Serial 
number of 
appoint- j 
ment. j 

Appointment. 

Pay. 

Rupees per 
mwien. 


Two Subordinate Judges, 1st Class 

Rs. 

1—2 

400 

8 — 5 

Throe Subordinate Judges, 2nd Class. 

800 

6-10 

Five Subordinate Judges, 3rd Class .. 

200 

11—13 

Three Subordinate Judges, 4th Class. 

ICO 



_&_ 


4. A distinctive feature of the Judicial 
branch, as compared with the Executive branch, 
is that, unlike the nine Assistant Collectorships 
allotted to the hitter branch, the posts of Joint 
and Assistant Judges were not absorbed into 
the grades of Subordinate Judges, but w*>re 
kept distinct. In the ca^e of the Executive 
branch the amalgamation was easy and natural, 
in view of the identity of the work of the 
Assistant Magistrate-Col lectors with that of the 
Deputy Magistiate-Colleitots, who were not 
infrequently placed in charge of an Assistant 
Magistrate-Col lector’s charge. But the powers 
of Assistant Judges a.e superior to those of 
Subordinate Judges. 'I he former are, therefore, 
still borne on the list of Assistant Collectors, and 
the Judges of the Provincial Civil !*ervice are 
graded with those of the Indian Civil Service. 
Particular appointments in the several grades 
have not been reserved fer them ; but they rise 
pari passu with their coritemporai ies of the 
Indian Civil Service and traverse all grades in 
turn. The only restriction is that not more 
than two officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
can be placed in the grade on Rs. (i(J0 at the 
same time. 

5. The Judicial branch is not divided into 
an upper and a lower division, and in this 


differs from the Executive branch as at present 
constituted. Such a division would, in all pro¬ 
bability, have been created had the original pro¬ 
posal made by the Government of India, in 
constituting the Provincial Civil Service been 
adopted, namely, that the line of demarcation 
between the Provincial Civil Service and the 
Subordinate Service should be determined by a 
pay limit which they suggested might be 
Rs. 200. The Government of Bombay, in 
common with other Local Governments and 
Administrations, were opposed to division being 
made on the basis of salary. One result of this 
would have been that Second Class, Fourth 
Grade, Subordinate Judges would have been 
members of the Subordinate Service, whilst all 
other Subordinate Judges would have belonged 
to the Provincial Service. The duties, qualifica¬ 
tions, responsibilities, status and position of all 
Subordinate Judges are, however, in a great 
measure identical. Moreover, as acting grade 
promotions for shorter or longer periods would 
have been of frequent occurrence, it would have 
followed that an officer who was one day in the 
Subordinate Service might the next day have 
been in the Provincial Service, and might again, 
after a couple of months, have reverted to the 
Subordinate Service—a result which seemed 
anomalous and inadvisable. The Bombay 
Government, accordingly, strongly urged the 
inclusion in the Provincial Service of whole 
classes of appointments, embracing within them 
entire grades of appointments : and Re Govern¬ 
ment of India eventually agreed that the test 
should be the method of recruitment and the 
prospect of regular promotion to higher employ¬ 
ment. Thus all grades of Subordinate Judges 
came to be included in the Provincial Civil 
Service list. 

0. A third distinctive feature of the Judicial 
branch is that the Sind cadre is separate from 
that of the Presidency proper, as was suggested 
by the Government of India in paragraph 6 
of Home Department letter No. 1951, dated the 
21st December 189 T Besides the technical 
objection that, to effect an amalgamation, an 
amendment of Act XII of 1866 would be 
necessary, as it would involve their appointment 
otherwise than by the Commissioner in Sind, ns 
provided in the Act there were administrative 
objections to the inclusion of all Subordinate 
Judges in one list. The grades in Sind were, 
at that date, on Rs. 400, SOO, 200 and 150, and 
it was felt that difficulty would be experienced 
in obtaining men willing to take up the appoint¬ 
ments on their then existing footing, if they 
were made subject to the higher tests applicable 
to candidates for the Judicial branch of the 
Presidency proper: while on the other hand the 
Committee, who were appointed to frame the 
Provincial Civil Service Rules in 1892, believing 
that service in Sind would be as unpopular with 
natives of other parts of the Presidency, ns their 
presence there would be distasteful to the local 
residents, considered that the circumstances of 
Sind were such as to make it advisable that, as 
far as possible, appointments to the Bombay 
Civil Service in Sind should be filled up from 
that province. 

7. As regards the strength of the cadre of 
the Judicial branch it has to be rememberid 
that in some instances two or more Courts are 
linked together and presided over by one Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge; in other cases Joint Subordinate 
J udges are attached to Courts with heavy filea 
Generally speaking, however, it may be said 
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■that the number of Subordinate Judges is regu¬ 
lated by the number of Courts. The strength 
of the cadre in 1895 will be found in the state¬ 
ment given in paragraph 8 above. The number 
of Subordinate Judges has since been increased 
by three—one being added in 1902 to provide a 
Joint Subordinate Judge for the Dharwar 
District for the more efficient despatch of civil 
business in that district : the other two in 1907 
when, upon the abolition of the Special Judge- 
ship under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 
the administration of the Act was entrusted to 
the ordinary civil judiciary, and it was found 
that besides the two Subordinate Judges, who 
had till then been assisting the Special Judge, 
two more Inspecting Subordinate Judges were 
required. The Sind cadre was increased by 
four Subordinate Judges in 1904, as the rapid 
development of the province, particularly 
noticeable in the Sukkur, Larkana and Hyder¬ 
abad Collectorates, was accompanied by a large 
increase in the work of the Civil Courts. Sub¬ 
sequently in 1907 the grading of the Sind cadre 
of Subordinate Judges was brought into line 


of the cadre in the Presidency 


with that 
proper. 

8. Besides the above changes, the salaries of 
the two Judgeships open to the Provincial Civil 
Service were revised in 1905, the lowest rate of 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem being abolished, in con¬ 
sequence of the raising of the pay of the Indian 
Civil Service officers, to which the pay of the 
ProvincialYlivil Service officers was intended to 
bear a fixed ratio. The chief alterations, how¬ 
ever, which have been made in the constitution 
of the Judicial branch are the following :— 

(i) conversion in 1897 of the Joint Judge- 
ship on Rs. 800 per mensem, into an Assistant 
Judgeship on Rs. 500 per mensem j and 

(ii) removal in 1911 of the post of Regis¬ 
trar, High Court, from the Provincial Civil 
Service list and the substitution of a third 
Judgeship. 

8. The first mentioned change followed as a 
necessary sequel to the replacement of the Joint 
Judgeship and Assistant Judgeship with full 
powers, which existed as separate graded 
appointments in the Indian Civil Service cadre, 
on special rates of pay, namely, Rs. 1,100 per 
mensem (represented by Rs. 800 in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service), by two Second Assistant 
Collectorships on Rs. 700 per mensem, the 
equivalent of which in the Provincial Civil 
Service was Rs. 500. For a time, to compensate 
the members of the Indian Civil Service and 
Provincial Civil Service, the difference between 
the old and new pay was distributed and 
attached to certain posts, as local allowances of 
Rs. 2 00 and Rs. 150 respectively for each of the 
services. The last of these allowances ceased 
in 1910 on the retirement of Mr. S. P. Padamjee, 
a statutory civilian who served as Assistant 
Judge. 

10. As to the second change mentioned in 
paragraph 9 above, it may be explained that of 
late years the post of the Registrar, High Court, 
Appellate Side, has invariably been given to a 
member of the Indian Civil Service. It was 
considered desirable that the practice should 
continue. The Secretary of State accordingly 
removed this office from the list of appoint¬ 
ments open to the Provincial Service and, to 
compensate the members of that service, sub¬ 
stituted for it a third District Judgeship. Full 
effect has not as yet been given to the change, 
but an acting appointment as District Judge 


has been filled by an officer of the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

11. Tables B-l and B-2 printed at pages 496 
and 497 ante show the number, pay and grades 
of the various appointments as they now stand 
for the Presidency proper and Sind respectively. 
A change, so far as Subordinate Judges are 
concerned, is, however, about to be made in 
them. Owing to an excess in the number of 
appointments in the lower grades promotions 
have been slow, and to provide, therefore, an 
equable flow of promotion Government have 
decided to create a new grade of Rs. 250, and to 
redistribute the different grades of the Second 
Class. A comparative statement marked A 
appended shows the constitution of the grades 
in the Presidency proper and Sind as they stood 
on 1st April 1887, on the same date in 1912, 
and will stand after the proposed redistribution. 
The additional cost will be Rs. 16,800 per 
annum. It may also be mentioned that on the 
division of the Sukkur-L&rkana Judicial district, 
which has been sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State, the number of first grade posts in Sind 
will be increased to four and the number of 
posts on Rs. 300 reduced by one. 

12. The law governing the appointments of 
Subordinate Judges is contained in section 22 of 
the Bombay Civil Courts Act, XIV of 1869, in 
the Presidency proper, and section 4 of the Sind 
Courts Act, XII of 1866, in Sind. According to 
the provisions of these Acts appointments in the 
Presidency proper are made by the Governor in 
Council and in Sind by the Commissioner in 
Sind. Prior to the formation of the Provincial 
Civil Service candidates for appointments in the 
Judicial branch of the Subordinate Service in 
the Presidency proper were required to be- 
graduates in law of the University of Bombay, 
or to pass the High Court's examination for 
the offices of Subordinate Judge and Pleader of 
the High Court. They were also required 
either to practise for three years in a Civil 
Court or to serve in a Civil Court for a similar 
period in certain specified capacities. In Sind 
the tests were identical with those prescribed 
for admission as Sadar Court Pleaders and the 
miifimum educational qualification required was 
the passing of the M atriculation Examination 
of the Bombay University or a public examina¬ 
tion of a similar standard. There has been no 
departure from these main principles, though, 

in view of the general 
* These have been le- conditions^ laid dr»wn 
stated in Government of 7 ,7 2, U aoW1 ? 

India, Home Department, Government Or 

Notification No. 1046-58, India for recruitment to 
-dated the 19th August 1910, the p roviucia l Ciyil 
printed at pages 497 and 0 ,, 

498 ante. Service as a result of 

the deliberations of the 
Public Service Commission, the rules were 
elaborated in detail, as will be seen from the 
, ow . Provincial Service Rulesf 
Jtl e Pages 87 t0 489 of 1895, appended to the 

Memorandum on the 
Executive branch. The rules ’of 1895 them¬ 
selves have undergone changes from time to 
time, but only in matters of detail, such as 
additions to the number of qualifying posts, 
elucidation of obscure points, etc. The 
+ „., , Q , , rulesf in ‘ force in April 

alte pages 9 t0 496 1 91 2 Will also be found 

appended to the Memo¬ 
randum on the Executive branch. It will be 
seen that the system of recruitment by com¬ 
petitive examination has never been adopted 
in the Judicial department. It will also be 
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are made usually by selection from among the 
Subordinate Judges. To this rule, however, 
there have been two exceptions—Mr. Advani, 
a Smdhi gentleman, was appointed direct, by 
nomination, to an Assistant Judgeship, and 
latterly was promoted to a District Judgeship; 
and Mr. K. B. Wasudev, who was qualified 
under section 22 of the Bombay Civil Courts 
Act, was transferred from the Executive to the 

* Vide page 496 ante. Judicial branch under 
rule XXI.* From 
Assistant Judgeships Provincial Civil Service 
officers are promoted to District Judgeships. 
Formerly such appointments, whether permanent 
or officiating for a period exceeding three months, 
required the sanction of the Government of. 
India, but when the rules came under discussion 
in 1910, in consequence of certain recommenda¬ 
tions of the Decentralization Commission, this 
restriction was abolished. 

14. The Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service is entirely manned by natives of 
India. The attached statements B and C show, 
as far as details are available, the proportionate 
representation of the various Indian castes and 
communities in 1912 and 1887 respectively. 

16. As regards the rate of recruitment, leave 
rules and pensions, the remarks contained in 
paragraphs 25, 26 and 27 of Chapter I of Part I 
of the Memorandum on the Executive branch 
apply equally to the Judicial branch so that 
it is unnecessary to reiterate them here. 

STATEMENT—A. 

Comparative statement showing the constitution of the grades of Subordinate Judges in the Presidency 
proper and in Sind as they stood on 1st April 1887 and on the same date in 1912 and will stand 
after the proposed redistribution. 


noticed that in Sind the tests for admission 
to the Judicial branch were, and are still, 
identical with those prescribed for admission as 
. Sadar Court Pleaders. Though these tests were 
not at first of a severe nature the standard has 
since been raised by the revised rules for 
Pleaders’ Examination in Sind of 1909, which 
were framed mainly on the model of the High 
Court Rules. 

13. As laid down in the rules, first appoint¬ 
ment to the Judicial branch is ordinarily to the 
lowest grade of Subordinate Judges and the 
appointment is probationary for two years, and 
also conditional on the candidate passing, within 
that period, in one of the three vernacular 
languages other than his own, if he has not 
already done so before appointment. The right 
of making the first appointments Government 
have reserved entirely to themselves. Promo¬ 
tion to appointments, the salary of which is less 
than Rs. 500 a month, is ordinarily given accord¬ 
ing to seniority, subject to fitness and approved 
conduct. In this respect Government accept in 
all cases the nomination of the High Court in 
accordance with the concordat of 1878, so that 
the grant of promotion within the Second Class 
of Subordinate Judges rests practically with the 
High Court. Promotion to the First Class (t, <•., 
to posts carrying Rs. 500 and above) is determined 
by merit, and Government make the appoint¬ 
ment after consultation with the High Court. 
Appointments to the grade of Assistant Judges 
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STATEMENT—B. 


Statement showing the proportion of members of the various nationalities and castes holding aoooint- 
menls *a the Provincial Ctvtl Service, Judicial branch, in 1912 in the Presidency proper and Sind. 
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STATEMENT—C. 

Statement showing the proportion of members of the various nationalities and castes holding appoint¬ 
ments in the Provincial Civil Service, Judicial branch, in 1887 in the Presidency proper 
and Sind. 









Hindus. 






Number 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Special Memorandum on the Constitution of the 
Indian Gtvil Service prepared for the Boyal 
Commission by the Government of Bombay, 

In the General Memorandum drawn up by 
this Government, the history of the recruitment 
system has been reviewed and its merits dis¬ 
cussed at length, while the alternative methods 
suggested, together with questions relating to 
the age and training of candidates, have also 
been carefully considered. The general con¬ 
clusions arrived at may be summarised as 
follows 

(1) The system of recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service by open competitive 
examination in England has given efficient 
results. 

(2) The subjects for examination cannot be 
improved upon. 

(3) The age of candidates might with 
advantage be lowered. 

(4) There are drawbacks incidental to com¬ 
bining the Indian Civil Service Examination 
with that for the Home Civil Service and it 
would be an advantage if the former could be 
for men 2 years vounger than the age for 
appearance for the Home Civil Service. 

(5) Simultaneous examinations in India 
and England may be dismissed as impractic¬ 
able. They are open to the most serious 
objection for the reasons given, from the point 
of view of Indians themselves and also 
because their adoption would violate a funda¬ 
mental principle upon which the examination 
system is founded. Their adoption would 
involve a reconsideration of the system of the 
Provincial Civil Service which supplies one- 
sixth of the higher posts, formerly reserved 
to the statutory civilian, on the presumption 
that the remaining five-sixths are held by 
Englishmen recruited in England. 

II. The Government of Lord Sydenham 
have endeavoured to examine the whole problem 
from the following broad standpoints:— 

(a) The necessity for maintaining the admi¬ 
nistration upon a footing of high efficiency j 

(i) The necessity, in so far as this is 
possible consistently with (a), for adhering to 
the general principles enunciated in the 
Proclamation of 1858 and reiterated at various 
times since that date; 

and 

( c ) the desirability of affording every 
facility, compatible with (a), to Indians to 
qualify themselves for participation in the 
higher administrative posts in the Indian 
Empire. 

In the opinion of this Government the present 
system, though it might with advantage be 
modified in details in the manner indicated in 
the General Memorandum, may be said to work 
well on the whole and at the same time to offer 
a fair chance to Indians. It has not been 
sufficiently realized that, by the reservation to 
Indians, practically, of one-sixth of the superior 
posts formerly reserved for the Indian Civil 
Service, a very considerable additional responsi¬ 
bility has been cast upon the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State for seeing that, 
in respect of the remaining five-sixths, no step 
is taken which entails the smallest risk of loss of 
efficiency in the material recruited. It has had 


to be admitted, with regret, that Indian officials 
are not as yet, on the average, as efficient as 
English, and the same standard of efficiency is 
not expected. This applies to Indians who have 
passed for, and are serving in, the Indian Civil 
Service as well as to those otherwise recruited 
for other branches of the service. So long as 
this is the case, it is, in the deliberate opinion of 
the Bombay Government, impossible to contem¬ 
plate the adoption of any scheme alternative to 
the present which, while considerably modifying 
the percentage of Indians in the five-sixths of 
the higher posts, would provide no machinery 
for a system of training such as might bp 
expected to render the Indian official at least as 
efficient in all respects as his European confrere. 
Simultaneous examinations are open to this 
objection as well as to the others indicated in 
Chapter I of the General Memorandum; and, 
until the machinery for the education, in India, 
of candidates for the Indian Civil Service is so 
revised as to approximate to that which is 
available in England, it is wholly impossible for 
any authority responsible for the maintenance 
of the administration of India at its present 
high level of efficiency to contemplate with 
equanimity the adoption of such a scheme. 

III. Government have not, however, thought 
that their obligations, in regard to this inquiry, 
are adequately discharged by demonstrating the 
objections to, and difficulties in the way of, all 
change. They recognize that the present system 
is not perfect, even in regard to the recruitment 
of the English element of the service. As 
regards Indians, there is much force in the 
indictment of the present system, so far as it 
relates to Indians, contained in an article in the 
“ Round Table ” for December which is worth 
quoting here : 

“There is no reason why more Indians 
should not be given place in the service 
(Indian Civil Service) if any system of 
nourishment or training can be devised 
which will give us India’s really best. We 
do not get it at present, and on the rare 
occasions when we do, we often fail to find 
it out betimes. Our methods of selecting 
Indians for the higher service are unsuitable, 
and the training given them is grotesquely 
wrong. But it still does not seem an 
impossible ideal to select in India the best 
material in the country, to supervise and: 
train it with a single eye to the public interest 
and to recruit it largely side by side with the 
British element in the service up to an 
allotted quota.” 

In regard to the Indian competitor, the system 
is deficient in that it makes no complete 
provision, and affords only partial and some¬ 
what illusory facilities, for what may be called 
character-training. It is unfair, under the 
present system, to expect that the Indian will 
be as efficient as the English civilian, and it is 
the recognition of this fact, established by 
experience, that induces the application of a ' 
lower standard of expectation in the case of the 
former. 

Under the present deficient system (despite 
the organization of a branch at the India Office 
to help young Indians) the youth from India 
who aspires to compete for the Indian Civil 
Service goes, after his college career in India, 
straight to a cramming establishment in London. 
He is thrown on his own resources in strange 
surroundings and amidst all sorts of temptations. 
Having had no training in self-discipline such as 
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is acquired in our English public schools, he 
naturally takes the line of least resistance. 
He associates with, and comes under the sole 
influence of, his fellow-countrymen whether 
desirable or the reverse, and with second or 
third-rate English people. He proceeds to the 
university, knowing no English fellow-under¬ 
graduates, is probably non-collegiate or at best 
lives out of college, and the same process is 
repeated. Having had, in India, no disciplinary 
training such as serves to keep the Englishman on 
fairly straight and rational lines, coming in 
contact with none but inferior English influences, 
and making none but self-interested friends 
apart from his brother Indians, it is surprising, 
not that he is not more efficient, but that he 
survives the trials so well as he does. 

It cannot be contended that a system which 
acquiesces in these things is dealing fairly by 
the Indian candidate for the Indian Civil 
Service, or by the official who is the product of 
the system. And it is a recognition of the 
evils inherent in these conditions which has 
driven the Government of Bombay to consider 
whether they cannot assist the Commission by 
devising a modification, or revision, of the present 
arrangements which will maintain the necessary 
standard of efficiency and at the same time give 
Indians a better chance of fitting themselves to 
be able in all respects to challenge comparison 
with their European colleagues. It is necessary, 
however, to make it clear that the Government 
of Bombay are not prompted by any conviction 
that the present system has failed as a whole. 
On the contrary, it has provided India with a 
satisfactory Civil Service; and this Government 
contemplate the adoption of an alternative only 
on the understanding that it is of the nature of 
an experiment directed to further what they 
regard as the best interests of Indians. 

IV, (1) The considerations advanced in the 
foregoing paragraphs have convinced this Gov¬ 
ernment that what is lacking to Indians under 
present circumstances is character-training. The 
framers of the competitive test as open to Indians, 
as well as English, laid stress upon the advantages 
W’ikich would accrue from the free and liberal 
education that must lead up to the examination, 
and designed that the finishing touch should be 
imparted by the period spent at a university. 
It has been shown that the advantages in the 
latter condition are illusory in the case of Indians 
as might have been anticipated. Young men 
proceeding to the university, even from the 
English schools, find friends there of their own 
temperament, tastes and sphere of life, and do 
not greatly modify the tendencies already 
ingrained on their arrival. It is in the schools 
of England, not in the universities, that 
surrounding influences modify character, and 
that boys learn the self-discipline and self- 
control which are the essential basis of a capacity 
for administration. The theory underlying the 

f ederal scheme of recruitment by competition as 
©signed (vide Chapter III of the General Memo¬ 
randum) by Lord Macaulay’s Committee was 
that the service, for which it provided the 
method of recruitment, was a British service, i. e., 
that it represented the irreducible minimum of 
the British element in the Government of India. 
The framers of the scheme contemplated, it is 
true, that a percentage of Indians might 
compete with success; but it seems clear that 
they supposed that a condition precedent to such 
success would be an English education.practically 
ah initio. It is necessary to make this point 


clear, since it is the fact that experience has 
shown this supposition to have been erroneous 
which has induced the Bombay Government to 
consider whether means may not be found for 
making good the expectation of the framers of 
the scheme. The Duke of Argyll’s Despatch 
of 1869—cited in the General Memorandum—is 
a plain indication that, even in the light of the 
brief experience then gained, it was recognized 
that open competitive examinations were not 
the ideal means of selection for Indians. The 
reasons for the view then held are equally valid 
today. 

On the other hand, it has been rightly held 
that, cesteris paribus, the conditions applying to 
the selection of Englishmen should also apply to. 
Indians. 

(2) From what has preceded it is clear that, if 
Indian candidates are to be in the same advan¬ 
tageous position as the English competitors for 
acquiring the characteristics which we expect 
of the Indian Civil Service administrator, they 
must go through a period of school training 
similar to that undergone by the English boy. 
In other words, since there is no public institu¬ 
tion in India—excepting perhaps two Chiefs’ 
Colleges, and in their case only with large reser¬ 
vations—organized with any real resemblance 
to the English public school model, the Indian 
candidate must proceed to England at an age 
when his admission to an English public school 
is still possible, namely, at the age of 14. And, 
before proceeding to indicate how this might be 
arranged, and the incidental changes that 
would be desirable in the case of the selection of 
English candidates, it is desirable to state that 
there is good evidence to show that an English 
public school training does produce results in the 
case of Indians which are more promising than 
the products of open competition, and this 
despite the fact that the individuals to whom 
reference is here made are not of the scholarly 
castes and have perhaps not attained to 
the same height of scholarly learning. It 
is of importance to assert that this is a 
matter within the knowledge of Government, 
as otherwise there would be the obvious objec¬ 
tion that there were no sufficient & priori 
grounds for believing that the public school 
experience would prove of value in the case of 
Indians. The vital difference between the two 
cases lies, not only in the enormous value for 
development of self-reliance and character in the 
English boarding school system, but in the 
circumstance that the Indian boy so trained 
leaves school and proceeds to the university 
with friends already made. He has a fair start 
there and is not, as in the normal case already 
described (III ante), thrown back upon an 
atmosphere which is calculated to do him, 
morally, far more harm than good. 

(3) Now, if the advantages claimed for a 
public school career in England be conceded, 
the first difficulty which confronts us is to devise 
a method of selection, and a scheme of main¬ 
tenance in England, between the age of 14 and 
the age to be fixed for the competitive examina¬ 
tion. An open competitive examination in 
India is impracticable, at present, at that age: 
and it would be equally impossible to regard 
boys who passed, or qualified, at that age as 
having thereby displayed their fitness for selec¬ 
tion, at the later age, for the public service. 
We are therefore thrown back upon a system of 
State scholarships designed to enable selected 
boys to proceed to an English public school for 
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education and preparation for appearance at the 
Indian Civil Service Examination. Two initial 
considerations present themselves:— 

(a) How many such scholarships are to he 
allotted annually ? and 

(5) What conditions are to be imposed as 
the preliminary qualification for competition 
in the scholarship test ? 

(4) Question (a) is vital, and must be taken 
into consideration first. It has been noted that 
the whole theory of the Indian Civil Service 
Examination, recruiting, as it does, for five-sixths 
only of the superior posts in the administration, 
is'that it supplies the irreducible minimum of 
the European ielement, and that the scheme 
of the examination is so designed that such 
Indians as compete successfully can be regarded 
as part of that minimum (European element). 
That this scheme has partially faield is relevant 
to the question at issue, in so far as it is precisely 
that element of failure for which a remedy is 
now sought. So long as that remedy is in 
the experimental stage it is essential, for 

_ the stability of the 

I adminis t r a t i o n, 
centagej that any scheme 

_! should secure 

133 j absolutely the re- 

__i quisite minimum of 

516 Europeans. Now 
the statistics in the 
margin show that 
from 1881 io l9ol the percentage of Indians 
competing successfully was 4-36, while from 
1902 to 1912 it was 5*16. The maximum 
number of Indians successful in any one year 
was 7 in 1899 and 1912. The average number 
was 2-8 over the past ten years. It is the 
deliberate opinion of the Bombay Government 
that the average number of the past ten years 
should be taken as the basis upon which to 
calculate the recruitment, for the next ten years, 
of Indian competitors for the Indian Civil 
Service under the scheme in process of elabora¬ 
tion. They are aware that this view will not 
give entire, satisfaction to Indian aspirations, 
though they believe that the conclusion sug¬ 
gested is in their best and truest interests and 
is calculated, as will be shown further on, to 
justify a further advance more quickly than 
any other scheme hitherto suggested. It is 
proposed that this minimum number of posts 
should be absolutely reserved for Indians, not left 
to the ultimate chances of competition, and it 
is for this reason that the number is proposed 
at the average of the past ten years, that average 
being as high as, in the present circumstances of 
India and Indian appreciation of public responsi¬ 
bility, can be regarded as safe, with due regard, 
to the necessity for maintaining the present high 
standard of efficiency. 

The answer to question (a) is therefore that 
three scholarships should be allotted, each year, 
to selected students competing for the privilege 
of: proceeding to an English (selected) public 
school for preparation for the examination for 
the lndian Civil Service. 

It is, however, contemplated, for reasons 
which will be explained at greater length in 
paragraph V (4), that double this number be 
allowed to proceed to England, for the same 
training, though with a lower scholarship 
allowance, and that employment in the Public 
Service shall be guaranteed -to' them subject to 
certain conditions of good conduct and attain¬ 
ment to a certain standard. < . * 
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(5) It is now necessary to revert to question 
(b) in paragraph IV (3), namely, what conditions 
should govern permission to appear in competi¬ 
tion for the scholarship test in India, at the age 
of 14. Candidates should be nominated by the 
several Provincial Governments on the recom¬ 
mendation of Head Masters of High Schools 
and Colleges (including the Chiefs’ Colleges) 
and their names submitted through the Col¬ 
lectors or Political Agents and Commissioners, 
indicating, in their recommendations— 

(1) the race and caste of the candidate j 

(2) his family connections ; 

(8) his scholarly aptitude and moral and 
physical fitness. 

Local Governments and Administrations should 
select from the lists submitted to them up to the 
maximum number allotted to the province, and 
send up the names to a Central Indian Board of 
Civil Service Commissioners. The maximum 
number for appearance might provisionally be 
fixed at 50, and distributed through the different 
provinces on a basis, not merely of population, 
but of relative importance from the point of 
trade, revenue, educational advancement and 
racial admixture, to be determined hereafter j 
but, for purposes of illustration, and with a 
view to indicating that there is no insuperable 
obstacle in the way at this stage, let it be 
assumed that the distribution be somewhat on 
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Total number ... 
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50 

Madras ... 
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7 

Bombay ... 

• •• 

Ml 


7 

Bengal 

• •• 



7 

United Provinces... 

PM 



7 
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• •• 
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6 

Burma ... 

**>• 



4 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

» •* 



5 

Central Provinces... 


• •• 


4 

Assam ... 




2 

Ajmer-Merwdra and Coorg alternately 


1 


50 


The examination to be held at Delhi. 

Taking the Bombay Presidency* as an example, 
the Local Government would require each 
Divisional Commissioner and the Commissioner 
in Sind to submit a list of 5, and the Agent to 
the Governor in K4thiaw4r to send 1 or 2, 
selected names from those sent up to them by 
Head Masters through Collectors. Government 
would then have a list of 22 names from which j 
to make a selection of 7; and these would be, 
sent up to compete. One objection to this; 
system is, of course, that it could easily happen, 
that any given province might for several years, 
consecutively fail to secure a successful candi¬ 
date. This objection is inherent in the present: 
competitive system also, and no great weight: 
need be attached to it. Another objection 
which will be urged is that free scope to: 
intellectual attainments is not secured. The. 
Bombay Government do not admit the sound¬ 
ness, from the point of view of the true interests: 
of India and of Indians, of this objection. In 
the words of the Duke of Argyll’s Despatch “ it 
is notorious that in their (the Indians’) case 
mere intellectual acuteness is no indication of 
ruling power.” Such merits as the proposed 
scheme possesses depend upon the assumption 
that the candidates selected by local Govern¬ 
ments will be chosen as largely from among 
those competitors whose racial, physical and 
hereditary characteristics afford a presumption 
of fitness to govern as from among those whose 
claims to consideration rest chiefly upon preco¬ 
cious literary attainment. The competitive] 
examination, in which the process of selection 
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culminates, should, if the scheme is to be 
satisfactorily worked, be devised upon a basis 
similar to the entrance test of an English public 
school: that is to say, it should not include 
subjects of an advanced character, but should 
aim at eliciting which of the candidates has the 
most thorough grounding in comparatively 
elementary subjects. Special weight would, in 
this view, be attached to oral examination. 

A stringent medical examination should, of 
course, also be insisted upon. 

(6) The chief justification for the whole of 
these proposals being the postulate that the 
would-be Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service should have an opportunity, in the most 
favourable circumstances, of acquiring what the 
Duke of Argyll described as “ aptitude for rule 
or official ability,” the scheme should provide 
for the location of the Indian candidates at some 
of the best of the English public schools. While 
it is not necessary, even if it ware possible, to 
indicate here a list of those schools which might 
with greatest advantage be accepted, it is 
evidently desirable that a considerable latitude 
should be allowed. Thus, while Eton and 
Harrow, Winchester and Charterhouse would 
clearly be included, there is every advantage in 
not excluding several other schools, and a distri¬ 
bution of Indians rather than a concentration is 
preferable from several points of view. The 
best must be included, and, such being the case, 
the rates of scholarship must be fixed so as to 
secure that tbere is no bar to the Indian profiting 
by them to the full. It is thought that the first 
successful candidate in each year should be 
awarded a scholarship of £250 a year, the other 
two of those selected for the Indian Civil Service 
competition, of £200. For the other 8 candi¬ 
dates, for whom in ordinary circumstances a post 
in the superior grade of some other specialized 
service will be the goal, the rate of scholarship 
need only be £150 per annum , and his acceptance 
of it would depend on his or his parents' willing¬ 
ness or ability to supplement that scholarship to 
the figure necessary to meet all the charges 
incidental to his education. In all cases a free 
first class passage to England and back should be 
guaranteed. 

An estimate of the cost involved in these pro¬ 
posals, coupled with the other suggestions for 
completion of the scheme, is given in the Note 
at the end of this Memorandum. Having 
regard to the important considerations involved, 
the cost does not appear to be excessive. 

Y. Assuming that the scheme above outlined 
meets with provincial approval, it now becomes 
necessary to turn from India to England and to 
consider whether any, and if so what, modi¬ 
fication of the present system—or of the system 
modified in accordance with the views as to the 
age-limit expressed in Chapter II of the General 
Memorandum—would become desirable as a 
consequence:— 

(1) If the conclusions laid down by Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee, reiterated by the Duke 
of Argyll, and adhered to since, are held—as 
they must he held—to apply with equal force 
today : that is to say, if, in the case of English 
boys and boys from the dominions of the 
Empire qualified to appear in competition for 
posts in the Indian Civil Service, it is still true 
that they “ have generally those qualities by 
which they have won, and still hold, the Indian 
Empire,” and, therefore, that “ the tests of 
competitive examination are, on the whole, good 
tests as between different candidates of the 


English race: ” then very strong reasons will 
have to be adduced to justify any modification 
of the existing open competitive system. There 
is only one such reason, but it is a conclusive 
reason. Under the present system the competi¬ 
tive examination is open to any Indian who 
chooses to appear for it. Under the proposals 
elaborated in paragraph IV the competitive 
examination would be open to only those 
selected Indians who have qualified, by obtain¬ 
ing scholarships, and to such others as may 
qualify on the same basis as British candidates. 
In other words, while permitting unrestricted 
competition on the part of candidates “ of the 
English race,” we should be confining competi¬ 
tion by Indians to the case of the successful 
of those who have been permitted, by a careful 
process of selection, to compete. 

There is no desire to lay undue stress upon 
the divergence of conditions, especially since the 
proposed method of selecting Indian candidates 
for competition for the scholarships is very far 
removed from the narrow system of nomination 
which was so lightly discarded in favour of 
competition. On the other hand, there is some 
reason to believe that Indian sentiment may be 
more ready to acquiesce in a modified system 
of competition for scholarships, in lieu of 
unrestricted competition for the Indian Civil 
Service, if it be decided simultaneously to 
require certain preliminary qualifications in the 
case of English competitors as a condition 
precedent to competition. Moreover, in the 
circumstances explicitly stated in the last 
sentence of Section IX of this Memorandum, it 
is only by making the same scheme applicable 
both to Indian and to English competitors alike 
that real justice will be secured to the former. 
It is in the light of this consideration that the 
Bombay Government have given thought to the 
question whether any scheme alternative to that 
of unfettered competition can be devised which 
will be free from the taint of patronage, mean¬ 
ing, in the Duke of Argyll’s words, distribution 
“ among friends and relatives.” 

(2) It will be remembered that the process 
by which, it is suggested, candidates should be 
presented in India for competition for scholar¬ 
ships, contemplates the submission for consi¬ 
deration of two or three names by practically 
every high school and college in each province 
of India. An arrangement might be made 
whereby a scheduled list of approved British 
and dominion schools might be drawn up, and 
an allotted number of nominations given to 
each, up to a pre-determined maximum. The 
nominees, under this system, would be nominees 
of the Head Master, who, for the credit of his 
own school, would jealously watch his nomina¬ 
tion; and the certificate of nomination would 
be an object to aim at which might become a 
prized distinction. Let it be assumed that the 
maximum number of nominations is 200. These 
200 certified nominees would then compete at 
the competitive examination for all the vacancies 
available, minus the number reserved absolutely 
for the selected Indian scholars, to whom, though 
they would compete at the same examination, 
would be guaranteed the reserved posts, pro¬ 
vided they achieved a certain standard of 
excellence. 

In Chapter II of the General Memorandum 
preference had been given to a reduction of the 
age for competition. The precise age to he 
fixed has there been discussed with reference 
more particularly, to the general principles 
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'which have guided the authorities in organizing 
the system of competitive examinations and 
which have been expressed in what has been 
termed the locus classicm of Lord Macaulay’s 
•Committee. But it is here necessary to consider 
the matter rather in the light of the alternative 
scheme in process of elaboration. Clearly, for 
the purposes of the arrangements herein con¬ 
templated, the age-limit most suitable is that 
which held sway from the year 1878 to 1891— 
viz., between 17 and 19 : in other words, at the 
ordinary period for leaving school and pro¬ 
ceeding to a university. Apart altogether from 
the intrinsic merits of this age-limit, there would 
be, under this arrangement, one incidental 
advantage to which the Government of Bombay 
believe that great weight will attach, namely, 
the elimination of the crammer. Several of the 
changes from time to time effected in the limit 
of age have had for one of their avowed objects 
the discouragement of the cramming system: 
but none has achieved complete success even in 
the case of Englishmen, while, in the case of 
Indians—for whom the system is far more 
deleterious than for the Englishman—the system 
is as inelusive and powerful as ever. It is no 
unusual experience for an Indian youth to have 
spent 2 or 3 years in London in preparation for 
his examination at the expense of all else that 
might be expected to prepare him to be an 
efficient administrator. For purposes of the 
present scheme, therefore, it will be assumed 
that, in the case of the Englishman and of the 
Indian alike, the Head Master’s certificate of 
selection for competition shall certify, among 
the other matters, that the pupil concerned has 
been, up to the date of the certificate, uninter¬ 
ruptedly either at that school or at another 
school to be specified. 

(3) The position 1 at this stage is, then, that 
both the Indian scholarship-holders and the 
British nominees, compete, between the ages 
of 17 and 19. The former have had either 3 or 
4 years at a public school and must be certified 
by the Head Masters both with reference to 
their studies and general character as fit to 
compete for the public service, while the latter 
are similarly dealt with and will, of course, be 
selected by Head Masters for competition with 
reference to very special qualifications and 
attainments. But before discussing at length 
the alternative methods of training, subsequent 
to success in the competitive examination, it is 
necessary to revert for a moment to the last 
.sentence of paragraph IV (4) of this Memo¬ 
randum and to indicate the method of disposal, 
as between different Indian competitors. 

(4) As was there stated, it is contemplated 

that for the 3 posts for 
2 on £ 200 . which Indian candidates 

8 on £150. were to qualify, 6 scholar¬ 

ships, graded in value 
ss shown in the margin, should be allotted. The 
reasons are the following:— 

In the first place it is necessary to provide 
lor casualties. It is also desirable to preserve, 
up to the date of appearance for the competitive 
examination in England, the principle of com¬ 
petition. The scheme as outlined in paragraph 
IV for Indians does not contemplate that the 
three boys who qualify in India for the higher 
scholarships shall of necessity be those selected 
for the three Indian Civil Service posts. It is 
designed that all the six scholars shall be bene¬ 
fited to an extent enabling them to prepare 
.themselves at a public school, and that they 


shall be privileged to compete, after attaining 
the age of 17 and (if they fail then) again at 
the age of 18, at the competitive test. In each 
year the three Indians who pass highest will,' 
if in other respects satisfactorily reported upon, 
be appointed to the Indian Civil Service. The 
three in each year unsuccessful, after the second 
appearance, have now to be' considered. ' ' 

In the case of all the six scholars a bilateral 
agreement will be necessary. On the part of 
the Government of India there will have to be 
an undertaking that, save in the event of mis¬ 
conduct, or failure to comply with essential 
prescribed conditions, Government employment 
is guaranteed to the scholar on the completion 
of the course of training laid down for him ; 
and that, in the event of his qualifying among 
the first three in any one year of competition, 
he shall, if he so desires, be appointed to the 
Indiah Civil Service. 

The case of each of the three who annually 
fail to qualify highest will be for consideration, 
on its merits. There will be three Indians, in 
fact, annually available for special training for 
one of the branches of the public service other 
than the Indian Civil Service— e.g., for the 
Education, Medical, Police, etc.—thus securing 
for other departments a nucleus of the Indian 
element trained in England on Western prin¬ 
ciples for their gazetted superior grades. It is 
not considered necessary here to elaborate the 
details of this portion of the scheme since it 
affects more closely the other departments of ; 
the public service; but it may be claimed'— 

(a) that there can be no insuperable difficul¬ 
ties in the way of arranging for the utilization 
of (annually) three highly educated Indian 
gentlemen trained in the manner indicated; 

(b) that, on the contrary, their admission 
to the superior Education, etc.. Services will 
be a further step in the desired direction ; 
and 

(e) that by preserving the principle of com¬ 
petition up to the stage of the competitive 
examination it will be possible to retain the 
spirit of emulation which should characterise 
the whole theory of the scheme of scholar¬ 
ships. 

The question of the further training of the 
8 unsuccessful Indian competitors will be referred 
to, incidentally, in conjunction with the post¬ 
examination training of the successful candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

VI. — Post-examination Training . 

Two main alternative methods require con¬ 
sideration— 

(i) A university course. 

(ii) Special training at an institution of the 
Haileybury type. 

As the first alternative must also be coup 
sidered from the point of view of the principles 
which have hitherto governed the training of 
passed candidates, it must also be divided into 
two alternatives— 

(a) The ordinary university course, and 

(i) A specialized training at a university. 

The scheme postulates that all successful 
candidates will have passed the test before they 
are 19 years of age, and it is therefore necessary 
to consider the scheme of their subsequent 
preparation from the point of view of the simi¬ 
lar age condition which prevailed between the 
years 1878 and 1891. During that period an 
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allowance o£ £150 P^r annum wa8 granted to 
passed candidates for a period of two years, and 
they were permitted to proceed to any British 
university they chose to select. The allowance 
of £150 was permitted to be drawn for a third 
year, provided the candidate took a degree; 
but during the first two years he was required 
to take up a course of studies specially designed 
to fit him for the work he would be called upon 
to do on arrival in India. 

The alternatives of an academic course follow¬ 
ing the normal lines and a specialized curri- 
culum, whether at a university or at some 
separate institution, have already been discussed. 
The preponderance of argument, starting from 
the familiar propositions enunciated by the 
Macaulay Committee, seems decidedly in favour 
of the former, and it is hardly necessary 
to urge them further in this place. It need 
only be added that, in additidn to the superior 
advantages which the normal academic course 
of studies offers as an intellectual training, it 
also obviates the practical difficulties, some 
of which would probably be found on examina¬ 
tion to be of a formidable character, in making 
suitable arrangements with the academic 
authorities which would involve their acceptance 
of important modifications of the course of 
studies sanctioned and prescribed by them, and a 
departure in principle, perhaps even more 
important from the views most generally 
entertained as to the proper basis of a university 
education. 

These arguments, which have, been directed 
primarily against a specialized university course, 
apply even more strongly to a course pursued at 
an institution on the lines of Haileybury, as far, 
at least, as educational theory and practice are 
concerned. A specialized curriculum at such an 
institution would tend to become more and more 
specialized and more and more remote from the 
larger and more liberal atmosphere of a 
university. In some respects the peculiar 
advantages claimed for specialization might be 
more completely attained, but this would entail 
the sacrifice in a corresponding degree of the 
general educational value of the training. 

It may be admitted that a separate institution 
would conduce more to the development of a 
corporate spirit. On the other hand, it is open 
to the incidental danger of encouraging a 
tendency towards a somewhat narrow ‘ service 
point of view/ The object to be aimed at is to 
arrive at a mean between the degree of con¬ 
centration necessary to secure the requisite 
intercourse and association, both in work and 
£ social and athletic activities, and the isolation,, 
with its tendency to produce an exclusive and 
illiberal spirit, which is an occasional concomit¬ 
tant of a separate institution. On a consideration 
of all the circumstances of the case, and taking 
into account the school training which this 
scheme is designed to provide, the Bombay 
Government incline to the view that the object 
ui view could hardly be more completely and 
satisfactorily secured than by requiring the 
, probationers to reside at either Oxford or 
Cambridge, at their option. If it is considered 
necessary to provide for more direct association, 
special colleges might be selected. This would 
present considerable difficulties, and on the whole 
it' seems probable that common interests and 
aspirations would operate sufficiently strongly to 
secure the end desired. 


To sum up, the three courses that present them¬ 
selves are 

(1) a separate training institution on the 
lines of Haileybury, 

(2) a university course specialized with 
reference to the requirements of an Indian 
career, residence at either Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge being insisted on, and 

(8) a university course on normal and un¬ 
specialized lines, subject to the same condition 
as to residence. 

The advantages which can be legitimately 
claimed for the first of these are that, if the 
superiority of the principle of specialization be 
conceded, it can be attained at such an insti¬ 
tution to a degree of technical perfection hardly 
attainable by any other means. Secondly, the 
intimacy of the association entailed in three 
years’ residence under such conditions offers two 
advantages. As a school of manners it is likely 
to be specially effective. Angularity and 
eccentricity are not likely to survive a process 
of attrition so thorough and direct, while it 
must be allowed that in particularly difficult 
cases this may occur at a university, where it 
is possible for a retiring man to become almost a 
recluse and for undesirable traits of character 
to remain uncorrected. The other advantage of 
this more intimate association is that it is to a 
greater extent conducive to esprit de corps, and 
invaluable asset in any service both from the 
individual and from the collective^ point of 
view. 

The second course proposed is the least pro¬ 
mising. It possesses most of the defects and 
few of the merits of a compromise. Assuming 
that the various objection,s both theoretical and 
practical, could be surmounted, it might be 
found on examination to offer certain advant¬ 
ages. It would, for example, be possible for a 
probationer to graduate in three years at Cam¬ 
bridge as a Bachelor of Laws and it is not 
inconceivable that the University of Oxford 
might consent to institute a special school to 
meet the requirements of the case. But whatever 
the expedients which it might be found possible 
to devise, the departure which would necessarily 
be entailed from the principles stated in Chapter 
III of the General Memorandum would alone, 
in the judgment of this Government, render it- 
inadmissible. The issue, therefore, lies between 
the first and the third. The valuable results 
conceded to the former are, as has been pointed 
out, attainable also under the latter, and they 
are attainable, if not with the same degree of 
completeness and certainty, nevertheless with 
certain compensatory and, balancing circum¬ 
stances which possesses a positive and distinctive 
value of their own. It infuses a more liberal 
element into the corporate spirit, and, if It is 
less intensive, it opens a wider horizon of 
experience. Finally, it involves no additional 
expenditure, whereas the great cost of a separate 
college would impose a very appreciable burden 
upon Indian revenues. These considerations 
taken in conjunction with the general arguments 
in favour of the superior educative value of a 
general as against a specialized training should 
finally assign the verdict to the former. 

If this is accepted, it only remains to discuss 
practical expedients. The fact that only three 
years can be allowed for the university course, 
while four years are generally regarded as- 
requisite for the highest academic qualifications, 
must be frankly admitted as a regrettable but 
unavoidable necessity. The more cogent con- 
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aerations in favour of an early arrival in India, 
which have already been dealt with in detail, 
preclude what may be regarded as an ideal 
addition. In this case practical necessities 
must prevail, and they are by no means incon¬ 
sistent with the substantial realization of the 
principles enunciated by the Macaulay Com¬ 
mittee. In a course of three years it will be 

E ossible to secure a degree which could include 
unours either in a Tripos at Cambridge or in 
Moderations at Oxford. 

In order to secure a proper degree of industry 
on the part of the probationers, it is proposed 
that the results of their academic course should 
be taken into consideration along with the 
results of the competitive examination in 
determining their seniority in the service. The 
details of this proposal need hardly be elaborated 
in this place. Some difficulties might be 

8 resented in instituting a comparison between 
ie respective values of the various kinds and 
grades of honours conferred by separate uni¬ 
versities, hut these would not be insuperable. 

In regard to the unsuccessful candidates, 
referred to at the close of the previous section, 
it will suffice to indicate here that their training 
must depend upon the particular department of 
the public service for which they may be 
intended. There may, in any one year, be 
vacancies in several of the services, and it is 
considered that, in order of merit at the Indian 
Civil Service Examination at which they were 
unsuccessful, a choice may be given to the candi¬ 
dates. For the Educational Service, the obvious 
oourse of study is a degree at the university. 
For the Forest department the course would 
probably be one leading up to the examination 
at present held for forest officers. It would be 
premature, and is unnecessary, to go in detail 
into a question which will come under discussion, 
if the present proposal so far as it relates to the 
Indian Civil Service is entertained, in connec¬ 
tion with the Commission’s enquiry into the 
recruitment, etc., of the other services. 

VII. As shown in the Noteat ths end of 
(his Memorandum the net additional annual 
cost will ultimately, after 3 years, come to about 
Rs. 75,000. This does not take into account 
the annual sum which should, as heretofore, 
be paid to each student during his university 
career, since there is no novelty in that 
arrangement; but it is considered that the 
stipend should be £200 a year instead of £150. 
The scholarships have been pitched at a figure 
calculated nearly, but not quite, to pay all the 
expenses incidental to the school and university 
careers of Indian students. It is considered 
that to do more would go beyond what is 
justified by the circumstances of the case, while 
to do less would be to deprive a certain number 
of suitable candidates of the possibility of 
^yaiiing themselves of the advantages ottered. 
It may indeed be objected, not without some 
Weight in the argument, that the State is not 
justified in financing the education of the 
prospective Indian official since (and so long as) 
it does nothing for his English contemporary. 

Government of Lord Sydenhan hope, how¬ 
ever, that such a view will not be allowed to 
prevail in the face of the reasons urged in 
justification of a measure of State organization 
designed to give really suitable training to the 
Indian aspirant to the higher grades of the 
Public service. Viewed from this standpoint, 
agd from the point of view of the advantages to 
the public service itself, the additional annual 
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cost involved, which is nearly three-quarters of 
a lakh of rupees, seems to this Government to 
be a negligible factor in the case. 

VIII. The advantages claimed for the scheme 
as elaborated above will now be summarized. 
Rut Government desire that it be clearly under¬ 
stood that, from the point of view of efficiency 
qf the administration, they do not urge it upon 
the Commission as having features of absolute 
superiority over that obtaining now, and that it 
must be recognized that it is open to much 
adverse criticism by the advocates of unrestricted 
competition j but they claim that it is a practical, 
self-contained, scheme which obviates a serious 
blot on the present system, namely, the failure 
to secure the best Indian material for the 
administration and to train it up in the manner 
best calculated to place it in lino, and able to 
challenge comparison, with English material. 

Viewed solely from this standpoint, it is 
claimed for the scheme that— 

(1) it ensures an admixture of Indians year 
by year in the higher grades of the public 
service slightly in excess of that secured by 
them hitherto; while it still leaves the way 
open to all other Indians who choose to comply 
with the conditions imposed on English and 
Indians alike, «t>., education at, and selection 
from, one of the scheduled public schools of 
the empire; 

(2) it secures that those Indians enter upon 
the service equipped in all respects identically 
and on the same plane with their British 
fellow-subjects; 

(3) it devotes State money to securing these 
objects j 

(4) it gives ground for hope, as a result of (2), 
that Indians may prove themselves, when 
they have been given a satisfactory training, 
in all respects the equals, as administrators, 
of their English colleagues. 

It is claimed iu fact, that, in a higher degree 
than any alternative scheme with which the 
Government of Bombay are acquainted, it clears 
the British Government of the reproach that they 
make no effort to place the Indian competitor 
upon a footing of advantage, in respect of the 
opportunities for fitting himself for the public 
service, in every way equal to that enjoyed by 
the Englishman: and it does this quite appro¬ 
priately at the cost of the Indian revenues. 

The chief merit claimed for it, however, is 
that it goes to the root of the matter, in that it 
recognizes— 

(a) that efficiency in administration and not 
capacity for passing examination, must, 
ultimately, be the test of the extent to which 
Indians may share the higher posts in the 
administration; and 

( b) that, instead of lowering tests, and so 
risking a set-buck for Indians, it is based on 
the principle best calculated to secure 
demonstration that the Indian share in those 
posts may safely be extended. 

IX. - Some of the objections have been con¬ 
sidered incidentally in the course of the elabora¬ 
tion of the8cheme ; and the Bombay Government 
desire to make it perfectly clear that they labour 
under no delusion as to the popularity of the 
proposals, whioh are open to effective criticism 
upon several sides. It may, however, be useful 
to indicate replies to three of the objections that 
will certainly be urged, and which have not been 
noticed above:— 

, (a) It will be represented as being unrea¬ 

sonable to expect parents to patt with their 
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children so early and send them to a foreign 
' country. 

The answer that obviously suggests itself is 
that parents already do this, and in increasing 
•numbers j and that the reasons which actuate 
the parents who elect so to do are precisely those 
which have been urged in favour of the pro¬ 
ceeding in the case of aspirants to high 
administrative office. A further reply is that it 
is precisely the willingness of English parents to 
art with their children in order that these may 
e enabled to learn self-reliance and discipline 
away from home, which has bred in these the 
capacity for government which it is desired also 
to implant in selected Indians. It may be 
admitted at once that a corresponding proceeding 
on the part of Indian parents will imply in an 
even higher degree the qualities of self-sacrifice; 
but Government believe that these qualities will 
be found to exist. 

(6) The scholarship-holders would become 
denationalized. 

If this were really to be the result, the reply 
would obviously be that the indigenous national 
instinct must have been too feeble to be worth 
preserving, which is emphatically not the case. 
What would really be meant by this objection, 
if seriously urged, would be that the men, on 
return from their education to India, would be 
too emancipated from many of the orthodox 
prejudices. This, indeed, might be a result in a 
percentage of cases; and the evil, in so far as it 
is urged as being an evil, may to that extent be 
admitted. But that very emancipation—in 
some of its aspects—is part and parcel of the 
results of a cosmopolitan outlook and liberal 
education wherever imparted. There is a 
difference in degree, no doubt, but not in kind 
between the case we are considering and that of 
the English boy who is educated largely abroad. 
He loses some of his narrowness and many of his 
prejudices; but he neither ceases to be an En¬ 
glishman nor loses his national traits nor his 
love of country. 

(e) It has been suggested that Indian boys, 
if sent at the age proposed in this Memorandum 
to England, would be neglected during the 
holidays and acquire habits of independence 
which, combined with complete separation 
from home influences and family traditions, 
would result, on their return to their native 
country, in complete estrangement from their 
parents and even insolence and disrespect. 
This suggestion is believed to be of the same 
category as the denationalization objection 
which has been dealt with in the foregoing 
paragraph ; but it is also open to refutation in 
the light of actual experience. It is the 
common complaint of Indian parents that their 
sons who attend schools in India and who, 
pursuing their education beyond the primary 
classes, are obliged, for their secondary and 
higher education, to reside in hostels attached 
to high schools and colleges, lose the habit of 
• filial respect and acquire habits of which their 
parents cannot approve; but the majority of 
those parenfs admit that this result is due to 
the absence from the hostel organization of a 
proper system of disciplinary control. In 
England, under the scheme proposed, this 
defect would not exist during the school-term, 
while the scheme of scholarships has been 

- deliberately pitched at a rather high figure in 
order to admit of suitable arrangements being 

- made for the care of boys during their holidays. 

■ The responsibility for making arrangements to 
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secure this would rest upon the India Office- 
organization. Actual experience of individual 
cases, in which suitable holiday arrangements 
have been made, and in which the schooling 
" has been of a consistent and continuous 
character, shows that the fear is without real 
foundation, and that boys who return home 
after a really satisfactory and uninterrupted 
school and university career are less obnoxious 
to this criticism than are the products of the 
hostel system in India. 

These points are, however, mentioned in order 
to indicate that the Indian view, at first sight, of 
the proposals worked out in this Memorandum 
must, almost inevitably, be unfavourable. There 
is room for hope that mature consideration may 
result in a less hostile attitude, especially when 
it comes to be realized that it not only secures 
to Indians the position in the Indian Civil Service 
to which they have attained, but also admits 
them automatically into the superior service of 
other departments; and that its whole objective 
is to provide such a scheme of preparation that 
it may be possible, with due regard to the 
efficiency in all respects of His Majesty’s 
Government in India, very materially to expand 
the opportunities to Indians at no distant date. 
Finally, it is desirable to reiterate the statement, 
in paragraph VIII (1), that, side by side with a 
guarantee of a minimum number of admissions, 
there is under this scheme no limit to additional 
admissions of Indian boys who, by going to one 
of the scheduled schools in England, and by 
displaying the requisite qualifications, merit by 
their attainments selection by their Head 
Masters for candidature for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

X. In conclusion, this Government considers 
that there would be real advantages in applying 
the modified scheme of recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service also to the clerkships of the 
India Office which are at present filled by open 
competition from the successful candidates at 
the Home Civil Service Examination. It is 
believed that there would be advantages in a 
system which would recruit the officers at the 
India Office in the same manner and from 
among the same candidates as the Indian Civil 
Service. Transfers between the staff at the 
India Office and the staff in India would then 
become possible; and there would be a 
community of interests and of esprit de corps 
which could hardly fail to react to the advantage 
of India and the Indian administration. 

XI. It is only necessary to add that, in the 
calculations, in paragraph IV (4), upon which is 
based the estimate of the number of scholarships 
to be reserved for Indians annually, the Bombay 
Government have proceeded upon the past 
averages, and have taken the period most 
favourable to Indians, because that was the only 
safe basis upon which could be built a concrete 
scheme. The conclusion, expressed on page 505 
ante, that the average of the past ten years is “ as 
high as * * * can be regarded as safe, with 
due regard to the necessity for maintaining the 
present high standard of efficiency ” is not to be 
taken as the matured opinion of this Government 
in respect of the actual proportions which the 
conditions of India as a whole may justify ; and, 
as will be seen from the concluding sentence of 
paragraph IX (6) and from paragraph VIII (1), 
it is contemplated that the guaranteed minimum 
number of Indians will be supplemented by 
other Indians who compete without scholarships. 
Since the number of the latter may, for some- 
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held after the expiry of one year from 
the date of his transfer to that district. 

Not?.—In any case in which the vernacular of the district is 
the Assistant Collector’s own language, the Assistant Collector 
is not required to pass in that vernacular under either Kule 4 
or Rule 6, and no reward is payable to him for passing in it j 
and clause (2) of the first paragraph of Rule 4 does not apply to 
an Assistant Collector whose own language is Hindustani.* 

6. Except for special reasons an Assistant 

Collector will not receive 

Assistant Collectors not permanent charge of a 
to receive charge of t&lnkas + ,1 -i , v , •, 

and be invested with r'econd taluka. Or be invested 
Class MagRteyial powers with the powers of a 
without passing Lower Magistrate of the Second 
fSii Departmental Ex - Class, until he has passed 
the Departmental Ex¬ 
amination, Lower Standard. 

7. Except for special reasons an Assistant 

. , Collector will not be 

Assistant Collectors not to . , 

ne appointed Second Assist- appointed to ^ be or act 
ant Collectors or Assist- as Second Assistant Col- 

ant Judges, or Sessions ( ec tor or Assistant Judge 
Judges, and be invested .. „ . T , ° 

with First Class Magisterial and Sessions Judge, or 

powers without passing be invested with the 

Higher Standard Depart- powers of a First Class 
mental Examination. Magistrate, until he has 

passed the Departmental Examination, Higher 
Standard. 

8. An Assistant Collector desirous of entering 

the Judicial branch of 

Candidates for the Judi- Bl6 Service may on 

cial branch required to pass aTm HontioTi marie to the 
in an extra Judicial paper. application made to Gift 

Secretary to the Per¬ 
manent Committee for Departmental Examina¬ 
tion one month before the date of the Depart¬ 
mental Examination, Higher Standard, be 
examined in an extra paper relating to Judicial 
matters as hereinafter provided. The Assistant 
Collector will not by passing in this paper bind 
himself to enter the Judicial branch, but he will 
he freed from obligation to pass any other 
examination in Judicial matters. 

9. Substantive promotions to the grade of 

Second Assistant Col- 
Promotions how regulated, lector as also officiating 
promotions to this as 
well as to the grade of First Assistant Collector 
will, under ordinary circumstances, be regulated 
according to the date of passing the Higher 
Standard Departmental Examination. Passing 
the Departmental Examination, however, will 
not entitle to promotion any one whose conduct 
is not otherwise satisfactory. The names of 
officers holding the substantive appointments of 
First and Second Assistant Collectors will be 
printed in the Civil List in the order of their 
seniority in the service. 

10. An Assistant Collector will not be entitled 

to travelling allowance 

Certificate for travelling for attending the examin- 
all ” e PH t0 examinati ° n ation unless the Per- 
manent Committee ior 
Departmental Examinations, or the Civil and 
Military Examination Committee, as the case 
may he, shall certify that his proficiency was 
such as to entitle him to the allowance. 

Note .—Certificates for travelling allowance should not he 
granted to candidates who obtain less than a half of the 
minimum number of marks required to pass. 


- ‘Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No, 5800, 
dated 28th June 1910, 

a " b 495—129 . 


Departmental Examinations. 

11. Half-yearlyf Departmental Examinations 

of Assistant Collectors 

Half-yearly meetings of a nd others who may be 
tne remanent Committee , j . „ 

for Departmental Examina- permitted to appear shall 
tions. be held at Bombay or 

Poona under the super¬ 
vision of the Permanent Committee for Depart¬ 
mental Examinations on such dates in June and 
December as may be notified to the examinees by 
order of the President. 

Assistant Collectors should address the Secre¬ 
tary to the Permanent Committee for Depart¬ 
mental Examinations through their Collectors.! 

12. (a) The Permanent Committee for 
Departmental Examinations will consist of the 
following members: — 

(1) The Chief Secre- 

Constitution of the Per- tary to Government— 
manent Committee for p J • i ±. 

Departmental Examina- * resident, 
tions. (2) The Secretary in, 

the Revenue Department 
or, if he is the Chief Secretary, the Secretary in 
the Judicial Department. 

(3) The Secretary to Government in the Legal 

Department. " 

(4) The Accountant-General. 

(5) The Registrar of the High Court. 

(6) The Settlement Commissioner and Direct¬ 
or of Land Records and Inspector- 
General of Registration. 

(7) The Under Secretary to Government in. 
the Revenue Department. 

(8) The Under Secretary to Government in 

the J udicial Department. 

(9) The Assistant Judge, Thana. 

(10) The Collector of Bombay (for examina¬ 
tions held in Bombay). 

(11) The Collector of Poona (for examinations 
hold in Poona). 

(12) The Assistant Collector, Bombay (for 
examinations held in Bombay). 

(13) The Senior Assistant Collector, Poona 
for examinations held in Poona). 

(14) The Oriental Translator to Government- 
Secretary. 

(b) In addition to the permanent members 
mentioned above, the President is authorized to 
appoint on behalf of Government, as temporary 
members, such officers as are required to set 
any papers which are not set by any of the 
permanent members. These temporary mem¬ 
bers should have rendered at least five years’ 
service. The attendance of these temporary mem¬ 
bers at the examinations will not be required, 
but they will have to read and mark the various 
exercises on the papers set by them. One Euro¬ 
pean officer from amongst the permanent mem¬ 
bers should attend during the examinations for 
viva voce and for general superintendence. The 
duty of attendance should be shared by the 
various officers. A Deputy Collector of expe¬ 
rience may also be appointed as a member 
to assist in conducting viva voce examinations. 

(c) The Revenue and Judicial papers, with and 
without books, should be sent to the Secretary 
to Government, Revenue Department, and the 
Secretary to Government, Legal Department, 
respectively, for approval, and, if necessary, for 
revision in consultation with the officers who set 
them. 

t Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 4946* 
dated 17 th June 1905. 

t Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 6059, 
dated 22nd September 1898. ’ 
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13. There shall be two standards of qualifi¬ 
cation—the Lower and 
Two standards of exam- rr- mi T 

ination, Lower and Higher. higher. The Lower 

btandard must be passed 
before a candidate can present himself for 
examination according to the Higher Standard. 

Lower Standard. 


(See Table 1J 

14. The principal objects of the Lower 
Standard of examination 

Nature and objects of the shall be to test the 

£3 SSio.. 0 * 1 "*' . f ”»«1 

acquaintance with the 
leading principles of revenue administration 
and criminal justice, and especially with so much 
of the Laws of Procedure as it is necessary for 
any officer to know in order to exercise properly 
the functions of an Assistant Collector and 
Magistrate, and his power of dealing with con¬ 
flicting arguments and evidence. With these 
objects the following scheme of examination is 
laid down 

(1) Papers on Revenue and Judicial questions 

are to be answered 
Papers to be set, etc. without reference 

to any books, 
except the text (without commentary) of 
Regulations and Acts and the printed 
Rules for administration of Revenue Sur¬ 
vey Settlements, and such other books of 
reference as may be prescribed by the 
Permanent Committee. The Revenue 
paper will include questions on the princi¬ 
ples regarding the exemption of improve¬ 
ments from taxation, with particular 
reference to the summary of these princi¬ 
ples as given in Volume III of tho 
Survey and Settlement Manual and its 
Appendices. The questions will be so 
framed as not to involve difficult and rare 
points, or recollection of forms, dates, etc., 
but must be sufficient to test the candi¬ 
date’s general knowledge of the subjects 
of examination. *The Indian Evidence 
Act will also be a subject of examination, 
and questions in it are to be answered 
without books. 

(2) t ( a ) The candidate is to be required to 

show his knowledge of the accounts of a 
Collectorate, whether village, tdluka or 
huzur, and to have a satisfactory practical 
acquaintance with the subjects treated of 
in Symonds’ revised edition of Hope’s 
Manual, and with the whole system of 
treasury and local fund accounts prevailing 
in the Presidency as given in the Civil 
Account Code, Volume I. The candidate 
will be allowed the use of the Civil 
Account Code with its index, and the 
questions to be answered from these books 
will be set in such a manner as to test the 
candidate’s capacity to correct irregu¬ 
larities and solve problems that he is 
likely to meet with in his daily work. 

(1) The candidate shall produce a certificate 
from the Collector of the district that he 
has duly attended to, and satisfactorily 
discharged, the duties of Treasury Officer 
for a period of not less than six weeks in 
the twelve months immediately preceding 
the examination. No candidate shall be 
declared as passed without such certificate, 

* Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 2618, 
dated 81st May 1872. 

Eat Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 8386. 
’ated 9th April 1912. ’ 


(e) The candidate who has obtained in 
England a certificate of minimum pro¬ 
ficiency in riding shall, when he presents 
himself for his Lower Standard Depart¬ 
mental Examination, produce a certificate 
from the Collector of his district that he 
can ride sufficiently well for the per¬ 
formance of his duties. J 

(3)§ With a view of testing the power of the 
candidate in dealing with conflicting 
arguments and evidence, a decided case, 
which he has never before seen (from a 
Magistrate’s English record), of the nature 
of those which come before Assistants in 
charge of districts, is to be placed before 
him with a copy of the Indian Penal 
Code, the final proceeding in the case 
being withdrawn. The candidate must 
write out his decision upon the questions 
at issue, with a sufficient statement of the 
grounds on which it is based. 

Higher Standard. 


(See Table 2.) 

15. The Higher Standard of examination 
shall be similar in its 

N taro, nd object of the nature to the Lower, but 
5SSa“2« D,p "‘- -ore diffirft in degree. 

Its object shall be to test 
the fitness of the candidate to transact creditably 
the ordinary business of a Collector and Magis¬ 
trate, and the examination will be conducted in 
conformity with the following scheme ;— 

(1) Questions of law and practice are to be 
c , , selected from the 

Papers to be set, . , „ 

whole range of 

the duties of a Collector and Magistrate, 
and arranged in two classes : one compre¬ 
hending important and leading points, in 
answering which no books shall be 
allowed; and the other comprehending 
less general and less common points, in 
answering which the assistance of books 
shall be allowed. No guides, digests, or 
summaries, however, are to be used, but 
only the original laws, circular orders, and 
interpretations, with rules relative to 
different departments printed by authority. 
The object of ihis class of questions is to 
test the candidate’s capacity readily to find 
the law or practice in the less common 
points which arise in business. It is not 
to evoke subtlety or ingenuity, but merely 
to ascertain whether or not the acquisi¬ 
tions of the person examined are such as 
to enable him fitly to perform the import¬ 
ant functions of a Magistrate and 
Collector. 

IT(2) A Magisterial case is to be selected from 
those possessing enough of complexity to 
test the candidate’s ability to master all 
ordinary difficulties, and especially to test 
his power of minute attention to, and just 
appreciation of, evidence. The course laid 
down in sub-para. 8 of the preceding 
Rule (14) should be adopted. 

(3) (a) The candidate is to be examined 
relative to revenue administration, and 
especially the principles of a Survey 
Settlement, and the rules laid .down for 


} Revenue Department Circular No. 681, dated 26th 
January 1899. 

§ Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 4876, 
dated I6th July 1902. 

1 Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No, 4876. 
dated 16th Jnly 1902. 
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the guidance of Revenue Officers in con¬ 
nection therewith. The papers, with and 
without books, will contain questions on 
the principles regarding the exemption of 
improvements from taxation with parti¬ 
cular reference to the summary of these 
principles as given in Volume III of the 
Survey and Settlement Manual and its 
Appendices. 

*(l>) The candidate shall be examined in a 
paper on subjects connected with Revenue 
Survey and Settlement. 

The paper on Survey and Settlement will 
include questions on the subjects dealt 
with in — 

(1) Volume I, Volume II (Parts I and II) 
and Volume III (Part III) of the 
Survey and Settlement Manual; 

(2) The Land Revenue Code, Chapters VIII, 
IX and X, and the rules under 
section 214 of the Code relating to the 
provisions of those chapters, together 

with all recent 
(1) Vide H. V. Sathe’s orders and 
annotated edition of the .. ,,, „ „ 

Land Revenue Code. rulings of Gov¬ 

ernment on the 

subject of Survey and Settlement. 

(3) The latest Red Letter Chapter in the 
General Administration Report of the 
Bombay Presidency on the character of 
Land Tenures and System of Survey 
and Settlements. 

(4) Government Resolution No. 2619 of 
16th March 1884. 

(e) No Assistant Collector serving in the 
. Presidency proper shall be declared to 
have passed the Higher Standard Depart¬ 
mental Examination until he produces 
certificates that he has undergone a throe 
weeks’ course of instruction in survey 
under a Divisional Superintendent of Land 
Records and Registration and a three 
weeks’ course of instruction in agriculture 
under the direction of the Director of 
Agriculture and has acquired ; a fair 
practical knowledge of these subjects. 

Tor the purposes of these courses the text¬ 
books to be studied are Volume I, Volume 
II (Parts I and II) and Volume III 
(Part III) of the Survey and Settlement 
Manual and Volumes I and III of 
Mr. Mollison’s text-book on Indian Agri¬ 
culture ; but the instruction will be as far 
as possible practical and in the field. 

(d) No Assistant Collector serving in Sind 
shall be declared to have passed the Higher 
Standard Departmental Examination until 
he produces a certificate of attendance at 
the Survey Class at Hyderabad. 

*(4) The candidate is to be tested in the Penal 
Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, the 
High Court Criminal Circulars (the Sind 
Courts Criminal Circulars in the case of 
candidates serving in Sind),f the Police 
Acts, the Summary Settlement Acts, the 
District Municipal Act, the Salt Act, the 
Watan Act, the Opium Act, the Forest 
Act, tlie Abkdri Act, the Bombay Revenue 
Cod'e, the Local Boards Act, the Bombay 
Record-of-rights Act, 1903, % and other 

* Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 8499, 
dated 3rd December 1902. 

- + Government Resolutions, Revenue Department, No, 41Q2, 
dated 6tb May 1910, and No. 8508, dated 22nd September 
1910. 

{ Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 6744, 
dated 6th July 1904. 


Acts and Regulations commonly referred 
to in practice. 

(6) The candidate will also be examined in 
Mr. Field’s§ Law of Evidence in British 
India, the examination being limited to 
the part which deals with general prin¬ 
ciples only, and the Indian Evidence Act 
and the Indian Contract Act (Nos. I and 
IX of 1872), the questions in which should 
be answered without books. 

(6) The candidate will be examined in a paper 
on subjects connected with the Indian 
Registration Act, the Indian Stamp Act 
and the Rules laid down thereunder|| 
and sections 54 and 59 of the Transfer of 
Property Act.** 

16. The extra paper on Judicial matters 

, described in Rule 8 will 
Judicial paper. consist or questions on 

the following subjects:— 
The Civil Procedure Code. 

The Law of Limitations. 

The Law of Contracts. 

The Law of Evidence. 

The Specific Relief Act, the Indian 
Succession Act, the principles of 
Hindu Law, and the leading cases 
decided by the Bombay High Court. 

The marks obtained in answering this extra 
paper will be reckoned towards the Assistant 
Collector’s passing the Departmental Examina¬ 
tion, Higher Standard, provided the minimum in 
all other branches of examination has been duly 
attained. 

Local Committees. 

17. On application made one month previous 

Local Committees to tbe 0rdinar y d ate of 

. an examination, Local 

Committees will be appointed for the examination 
of candidates stationed in the Province of Sind 
the Persian Gulf, or Arabia. 

18. The Permanent Committee for Depart¬ 

mental Examinations will 

if 

mittee when Local Com- mation days. It local 
mittees are appointed. examinations are sanc¬ 

tioned, they must be held 
on the same days. The Permanent Committee 
shall prepare beforehand for each examination sets 
of questions, a sufficient number of copies of each 
of which sets shall be forwarded to each Local 
Committee in a sealed packet, not to be opened 
until the moment of examination. The Per¬ 
manent Committee shall, subject to the 

general control of Government, frame rules for 
the general guidance of the Local Committees in 
order to insure a fair and uniform method of 
fixing the degree of attainment upon each point 
of examination. 

19. The Local Examination Committee will 

consist of the chief Judi- 

Constitution of the Local cial and chief Re 
Committee for Depart- ^ £ 

mental Examinations. Utticers Ot the district, 

the senior of whom shall 
be President; and the other members shall 
consist of one experienced Native Officer from the 
Judicial, another from the Revenue Branch of 
the Service, and a third from the Educational 


§ Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 7251, 
dated 13th October 1886. 

T Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 2618. 
dated 31st May 1872. 

|| Government Notification, Revenue Department, No. 7841, 
Sated 16th November 1887. ' 

** Government Resolution No. 6684, dated 6th Jnly 1907. 
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Department. W hen the chief Judicial or chief 
Revenue Officer is unable to attend, an experienced 
Assistant or Subordinate -will perform his duties as 
member of the Committee. In Sind, where the 
examinations will be held at Karachi, the Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner will be ex officio Secretary to 
the Local Committee, the President and mem¬ 
bers of which will be appointed by the Commis¬ 
sioner of that Province.* 

20. (a) The Local Examination Committee 

will conduct the examin- 
Duties of the Local Ex- a ^ on8 anc | after due 
animation Committee. “ . ’ , , „ 

deliberation m respect ox 

each candidate examined, will record the result 
so far as regards the points on which their report 
is due, and the President shall transmit the 
record to the PermanentExaminationCommittee. 
The President will be responsible for the fairness, 
impartiality and proper strictness of the ex¬ 
amination. The written answers of the candi¬ 
dates and the other papers written by them shall 
be forwarded with the record. 

(6) To preserve uniformity of standard in the 
examinations held by the Permanent Committee 
and those in Sind, the same magisterial case will 
be set to the Sindhi candidates as is set in 
Bombay. 

Note. —The Revenue paperB foT all Sind candidates, including 
Assistant Collectors serving in Sind for the time being, will be 
prepared under the orders of the Commissioner in Sind and tbe 
marks for the replies assessed by the Lccal Committee. 

(c) All papers set by members of the Perma¬ 
nent Committee, and the answers to which are to 
be "examined and marked by such members, will 
be sent under sealed cover to the Secretary to the 
Local Committee, who will return under sealed 
. cover the answers to the Secretary to the Per¬ 
manent Committee for assessment of the marks, 
and the decision whether a candidate has or has 
not passed will rest with the Permanent Com¬ 
mittee. 

21. The Permanent Examination Committee 
shall report to Government the names of such 
candidates as have successfully passed. 

Hindustani and Vernacular Examinations. 

22. Examinations in Hindustani, Marathi, 

Gujarati and Kdnarese 
Conduct of examinations should be held by the 
ia Hindustani and verna- ciyil d MiHt Ex . 
cular languages. . . _ J . 

animation Committee 
and examinations in Sindhi and Arabic should be 
held by the Local Committees at Karachi and 
Aden respectively. 

28. The Civil and Military Examination 
Committee will meet on the first Al onday in every 
month to conduct examinations in Hindustani, 
Marathi, Gujarati and K&narese. Should the 
first Monday of a month fall on one of the 
gazetted holidays, the examination will be held 
on the following Monday or, if that is also a 
gazetted holiday, on the next working day there¬ 
after. 

Note. —The term “ gazetted holidays ” should be held to 
mean— 

(1) holidays prescribed or notified under section 25 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881 ; 

(2) holidays on which, by Government notification in the 
Qaeette, any public office is ordered to be closed for the 
transaction of public business without reserve or qualification. 
The term does not include local holidays which may be 
granted at the discretion of heads of offices, provided that 
there are no arrears of work, nor such merely permissible or 
discretionary holidays as the last Saturday of each mouth. 

* Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 3992, 
dated 9th July 1881. 


Assistant Collectors desirous of attending the 
examinations should send in their applications to 
the Committee through the head of their 
department at least 15 days before the date of 
examination. When an Assistant Collector who 
has been granted permission does not propose to 
avail himself of such permission he should inti¬ 
mate his change of mind to the Civil and Military 
Examination Committee at least 7 days before 
the date of examination so as to save unnecessary 
trouble to the examiners. 

The Local Committee at Karachi will meet for 
examining candidates in Sindhi whenever directed 
by the Commissioner in Sind to do so. 

A candidate who fails in the examination will 
not be allowed to present himself again for a 
period of two months. 

24. The examination. 

Standard of the examina- j n Hindustani shall COn- 
tions in Hindustani and . • ,.v,„ i’ i i„„ • 

vernacular languages. tam the following exer¬ 

cises :— 

Marks. 

0) Translation vivd voce into English 
from a fairly written Hindustani 
letter or petition ... ... 50 

(2) Written translation into Hindustani 

from an ordinary English narra¬ 
tive or from a letter or petition 
or a Government order or 
regulation ... ... 100 

(3) Conversation on ordinary subjects, 

including commercial, revenue 
and magisterial matters, to test 
the candidate's capability of 
understanding and making him¬ 
self understood in a conversation 
on such subjects .*100 


Total ... 250 

Note .—A candidate who obtains 60 per cent, of the aggre¬ 
gate marks (». e„ 150) will he considered to have passed the 
examination, f 

Examinations in the vernacular languages (vig,, 
Mardthi, Gujardti, Kdnarese, Sindhi and Arabic) 
should be according to the standard shown 
below:— 

Marks. 

1. Translation from English ... ... 100 

J2. Translation into English of a verna¬ 
cular passage and writing a sum¬ 
mary in English of vernacular 
papers read out to the candidate 100 

8. Reading and explaining native 
papers, and conversation (in cases 
of local examination according 
to report of Local Committee)... 150 } 

Note (1 ).—A candidate who obtains 60 per cent, of the 
aggregate marks will he considered to have passed the examin¬ 
ation, and a candidate who obtains at least 75 per cent, of the 
aggregate marks will fce considered to have passed the examin¬ 
ation with credit. 

Note (2 ).—The papers for translation from English and into 
English will he of a general literary character while the vivd 
voce examination will be devoted to subjects more immediately 
connected with the department in which the candidate is 
serving. Ihe test in the vernacular examinations will be 
comprehensive and strict as regards conversation, reading and 
understanding vernacular papers, and comparatively mild as 
regards translation from English and vernacular. 

Note (3 ).—To preserve uniformity of standard in the examin¬ 
ations held by the Civil and Military Examination Committee 
and those held by the Local Committees at Karachi and Aden 
the papers for translation into Sindhi will be set by the Civil 
and Military Examination Committee and marked by the Local 
Committee at Karachi, and the written exercises for candidates 
in Arabic at Aden will be set and marked by the Civil and 
Military Examination Committee. In both cases the vivd voce 
examination will be conducted and the marks assessed first by 
the Local Committees. , 


f Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 3385 
dated 9th April 1912, ’ 

{ Government Resolution, Rever.se Department, No. 4876 
dated 16th July 1902. “ ' ’ 
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TABLE 1. 


SECTION II. 


Lower Standard. 


( 6 ) 


I 


Judicial questions, to be 
answered with books 
Judicial questions including ! 
questions on the Indian | 
Evidence Act, to be answered 
without books ... ... v 

2. Magisterial case 

3. Revenue questions 

4. (a) Paper of questions on Treasury 

and Local Fund Accounts 
(with books) ... 

(b) Viva voce in Revenue Accounts.. 

Aggregate Marks ... 
TABLE 2. 


Marks, 


150 


50 

150 


75 

75 

600 


Higher Standard. 

Marks. 

1. Judicial questions, to be answered 

with books ... ... ... 75 

2. Judicial questions including ques¬ 

tions on the Indian Evidence Act 
and the Indian Contract Act, to 
be answered without books ... 75 

8. Mr. Field’s Law of Evidence in 

British India ... 100 

4. Questions on subjects connected 

with the Indian Registration 
Act, the Stamp Act and the rules 
laid down thereunder and sec¬ 
tions 54 and 59 of the Transfer 
of Property Act.100 

5. Magisterial ease . 50 

6. Revenue questions with books ... 150 

7. Do. without books... 150 

8. Paper on Revenue Survey and Set¬ 

tlement matters. ... 100 


Aggregate Marks 
Add —Extra Judicial paper 


800 

150 

950 


+ Rules for the Encouragement of the Study . 
of Oriental Languages among the Junior 
Members of the Bombay Civil Service. 

1. The rules published in the Bombay Gov¬ 

ernment Gazette of the 
Former rules cancelled. 23rd July 1868, Part 1, 
pages 682-8, are can¬ 
celled. 

2. The standards of examinations and dona¬ 
tions to be given to suc¬ 
cessful candidates will be 
as follows:— 


Standards of examinations 
and donations. 


Higher 

Standard. 


Higher 

Proficiency. 


Degree of 
Honour. 


( Arabic 
} Sanskrit 
t Persian 
f Marathi 
I Gujarati 
I Katuarese 
■{ Sindhi 
Persian 
Arabic 
L Sanskrit 
r Marathi 
Gujarati 
Katnarese 
Persian 
Arabic 
Sanskrit 


Rs. 
800 
800 
800 
1,500'] 
1,500 
1,6 00 
1,500 V 
2.0CO ' 
2,000 
2,C00 
3,0001 
3,000 
3,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000J 


With certificate 
from the Pre¬ 
siding Exam¬ 
iners. 


With diploma 
from the Gov¬ 
ernment of 
India. 


simultaneously 
two standards. 


for 


Candidates not to 
more than twice. 


Note 1— (a) A candidate who obtains at least one-half of the 
marks under each head and at least 60 per cent, of the aggregate 
in the subjects offered in the examination will be considered to 
have passed unless the Permanent Committee for special reasons 
reported see fit to rule otherwise. 

(J) A candidate who obtains at least 75 per cent, of the 
aggregate marks obtainable will he considered to have passed 
the examination with credit. 

Note —The following are the heads under which the 
subjects of examination are arranged, each head being con¬ 
sidered as one subject when ealeulating the minimum mark 
entitling a candidate to pass :— 

In the Lower Standard — 

I.—Judicial, Nos. 1 and 2. 

II.—Bevenne, No. 3. 

III.—Accounts, No. 4. 

In the Higher Standard— 

I.—Judicial, Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 and 5« 

II.—Bevi nue, Nos. 6 and 7. 

III.—Revenue Survey and Settlement, No. 8. 

Note S .—*Any candidate for the Lower or the Higher 
Standard Departmental Examination who obtains the minimum 
qualifying marks out of the aggregate total for all the subjects 
and passes in nil the subjects but one will not he obliged to 
present himself again for examination except in the subject in 
which he may have failed, but he will not be declared to have 
fully passed until he has successfully undergone examination 
in every subject s provided that the candidate must, in order to 
have the benefit of this rule, pass in the one subject in which 
he may have failed not later than at the next ensuing general 
examination, and he may apply to be examined in it at any 
time within three months after the date of declaration of his 
having failed in it. The candidate will then be examined in 
that subject at such place as Government may direct and if 
being a candidate at the Lower Standard Departmental Exam¬ 
ination he passes he will be entitled to appear for the Higher 
Standard at the next ensuing General Examination. 

* Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 8404, 
dated 2nd November 1904. 

h 495—130 


Time within which candi¬ 
dates can appear for examin¬ 
ations. 

after the expiration 
respectively, counted 


3. No Civil Servant will be permitted to present 
himself for examination 

Candidates not to appear by two standards of the 
any same language simul¬ 
taneously, but he may 
have the option of competing for the higher 
examinations in any languages without first 
undergoing any inferior test. 

4. No Civil Servant will ordinarily be per¬ 
mitted to appear more 

appear ^han twice as a candidate 
at any examination ,• but, 
if a special recommendation be made by the 
Examiners, a candidate will be allowed to appear 
a third time. 

5. No Civil Servant will be allowed any 
pecuniary reward for 
passing the Higher 
Standard and High Pro¬ 
ficiency Examinations 

of ten and fifteen years, 
from the date of his first 
arrival in India. No exception to this rule will be 
made on account of leave or any other cause. 
Civil Servants may be permitted to attend the 
examinations after the expiration of the periods 
specified in this rule, but no reward will be 
granted to them if they pass; and their leave 
must be limited to such time as may be necessary 
to enable them to attend the examination, and no 
extra expense must under any circumstances be 
caused to the State. In such cases it will be 
within the competence of the Local Government 
to refuse applications for permission to attend 
any particular examination when compliance with 
such applications would involve inconvenience to 
the public service. Civil Servants who pass the 
examinations after the expiration of the periods 
specified will be entitled, however, to the usual 
certificate declaring the successful result of the 
examination. In the case of an examination for 
the Degree of. Honour Standard there shall be no 
limit of time and an officer will he permitted to 
earn a reward by passing this examination at any 
time within the period of his service. 

+ Government Resolutions, Revenue Department, No. 1091, 
dated 31st January 1907, and No. 8902, dated 26th September 
1912. ■ - ' 
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6. Civil Servants who may have passed 

examinations under any 

Candidate* passed under former rule shall not be 
i™. rnle8D8t aU ° Wedt ° eligible to compete at 
r corresponding examin¬ 

ations in the same language or languages under 
these rules. 

7. Civil Servants who are natives of India, 

and who have entered the 

Native Civil Servants, service either by corn- 
competitive or statutory, petition in England or by 
not to receive donations for ■ , , j ,, 

pasting in tlie vernaculars appointment under the 
of the districts In which Statutory Rules, shall not 
they « ere bom or educated. receive the donations 
prescribed in these rules 
when such native civilians pass in the vernacular 
of the district in which they were born or edu¬ 
cated, Government determining in each case what 
languages coine within this definition. Pro¬ 
bationers under the Statutory Rules shall not be 
allowed to appear at these examinations. 

*8. The Civil and Military Examination 
Committee will meet on 

Date of examinations. the first. Monday in every 
month to conduct exam¬ 
inations according to the Lower, Higher, High 
Proficiency and Degree of Honour Standards. 
Examinations in Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit 
will however be held only quarterly on the first 
Monday in January, April, July and October. 
The Committee will also hold special meetings 
whenever directed to do so, either by His Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor or the Lieutenant-General 
Commanding the Forces, Bombay, for the 
•examination of any candidate or candidates who 
cannot attend during the regular monthly or 
quarterly sittings. Should the first Monday of 
a month fall on one of the gazetted holidays' the 
examinations will be held on the following 
Monday or, if that is also a gazetted holiday, on 
the next working day thereafter. Civil Servants 
desirous of attending examinations must apply for 
leave to do so at least three months before the 
date of examination. When a Covenanted 
Civilian who has been granted permission to 
appear for examination does not purpose to avail 
himself of such permission, he should intimate 
his change of mind to the Civil and Military 
Examination Committee at least ten days before 
the date of examination so as to save unnecessary 
trouble to the Examiners. 

Note 7. —The term “ gazetted holidays ” should be held to 
mean— 

(1) holidays prescribed or notified under section 25 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, 18 >1 j 

(2) holidays on which, by Government notification in the 
Gazette, any pnblic office is ordered to be closed for 
the transaction of public business without reserve or 
qualification. The term does not include local holidays 
whiefi maybe granted at the discretion of heads of offices: 
provided that there are no arrears of work, nor such 
merely permissible or discretionary holidays as the last 
Saturday of each month. 

No te II.—The officers named below are authorized to sanction 
applications for leave to attend examinations in the case of 
officers subordinate to them who have not exceeded the 
limits of time laid down in rule 6:— 

The Commissioner in Sind, 

The Commissioners of Divisions, 

The Commissioner of Customs, 6alt, Opium and A'bkafri, 
The Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
BecordB, 

The Director of Agriculture and of Co operative Credit 
Societies, 

The Collector of Bombay, 

The Political Besident, Aden, 

The Agent to the Governor, Kjithifiwfir, 

The Political Agent, Kolhipur and Southern Maritha 
Country, 


j 2. A selection from the “ Safar Nama- 
" "} i Shah-i-Iran. ” 


• Government Notifications, Bevenne Department, No. 8439, 
dated 2nd April 1908, and No. 5026, dated 30th May 1911. 


The Political Agent, Mahi Kdntha, 

The Political Agent, Pfilanpnr, 

The Honourable the Chief Justice, High Oonrt (as regards 
the District Judges and Assistant Judges), 

The Inspector-General of Police, 

The Inspector-General of rrisons, 

The Judicial Commissioner of. Sind. 

9 (A).—The following are the subjects of 
examination for the 
Higher Standard m 
Sanskrit and Persian 

(а) Construing, with readiness and accuracy, 

from the undermentioned hooks: — 

Sanskrit ... Kiju Paths. 

fl. A selection from the “ Tarikh-i- 
Sasaniyan.” 

i O 

Persian 

| 3. “Narrative of Mrs. Hortested” 
translated by Itimad-us-Sultana, 

Note. —The three Persian selections are bound in one 
volume entitled the ‘‘ Hadiqa-yi-Fasahat. : ’ 

(б) Translating accurately, and with cor¬ 

rectness of idiom and grammar, not less 
than half nn ordinary octavo page of 
plain English into the language in 
which the examination is held. 

(e) Reading manuscripts fairly, and trans¬ 
lating them readily and correctly. 
These manuscripts may he selected from 
the proceedings of a case in Court, from 
reports or petitions addressed to Civil or 
Military authorities, from letters passing 
in the ordinary course of business, or 
from private correspondence. They 
should not be written with the clearness 
of a printed book, nor yet in a very 
cramped or crabbed hand, but in such a 
manner as fairly and honestly to repre¬ 
sent the written characters generally 
employed. 

(d) Vivd voce translation into the language 
of a paper of English sentences, and 
(in Persian only) conversing in the 
Examiner’s presence with a native of 
Persia, with fluency and with such cor¬ 
rectness of pronunciation, grammar and 
idiom as to be at once intelligible. In 
Sanskrit the colloquial test will be 
omitted. 

9 (B).—The following are the subjects for the 
Higher Standard Examination in Arabic:— 

(a) Translation from English into Arabic 
(written); 

Note. —This translation should be marked with the vowel 
points. 

( b) Vivd voce translation into Arabic of a 
letter on a simple subject; 

(c) Vivd voce examination in the prescribed 
text-book (Ar-Rauzatu-z-Zakiya); 

(a?) Reading and translating an Arabic 
manuscript of moderate difficulty 
selected as in rule 9 (A) (c ) above ; 

( e ) Conversation of a simple character in 

Arabic with an Arab. 

10. The following are the text-books pre¬ 
scribed for the High Profi- 

Subjecte for the High c ; ency Examination. In 

tions. Persian halt the passages 

for translation will be 
selected from the listed works and half from 
works of a similar standard of difficulty :— 

f (a) Prose — 

] 1. Mahddji Shinde yincite 
Marathi ...-( Charitra by Mr. Nutu. 

| 2, Gad ala pan sink gela by 

^ Mr. H. N. Apte. 
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((b) Poetry — 

The following selections 
from the Navanit:— 

1 Harischandrakhydn by 
Mukteshwar. 
ilar^thi* ... -( 2. Akrooragaman, Abhi- 

manyu Vadh and 
Shriydl Chantra by 
Sbridhar, and 
3. GopiehandakAydn by 
Mahipati. 

'Prose — 


1 . 


Xaranghelo by Nand- 
shankar; 

BhatnunBAo * 
pdlun and 

Akbar ane ( ram. 
Gujardtif ... ^ Birbal. 

' Poetry - 


2 . 

3. 


By Naval- 


Kdnaresef 


Sindhi 

Arabic 

Sanskrit 


A 


■ 

i 


1. Nalikhydn by Premdnand. 

2. Padmdvatini Vdrta ■by 
Sh&mal as in Mahipatrdm 
Rupr&m's Kavya Bohan 
(Government edition). 

Prose — 

1. Katha Sangraha, Parts II 
and III (extracts from 
Shiv Purdn and Mahd‘ 
bhdrat). 

Poetry — 

1. Torave Bamayatia, Sandhis 
XYI and XVII of 
Bdlkdnda. 

(Sindhi version of Johnson's 
| Rasselas by Mr. Keshori. 
...«( Translation of Hunter's 
I History of India. 

{^Shah-jo Rasdlo. 

Naf hat-ul-Yaman. 

Selections from Alif Laila. 
Hitcpadesha. 

First nine cantos of liaghu- 
vansa (expurgated edition 
by Iswara Chandra Vidya- 
s&gur). 
f Prose — 

Gulistdn. 

Sivahat-Nama-i-I b r a h i m 
Beg. 

Haji Bdba Ispahani. 
Asar-i-Ajam. 

Autobiography of the Amir 
Abdur Rahman. 
Malcolm's History of 
Persia (Mirza Hairat). 
Mukalama-i-Saiyyat-i-lrani. 
Poetry — 

Diwan-i-Andalib. 
Divvan-i-Sarkhush (official 
Persian edition). 

Newspapers — 

Ittila. 

Iran. 

List of grammars recommended . 
Modern Persian Colloquial 
Grammar by Dr. Fritz 
Rosen. 

Modern Persian Conversation 
Grammar (with key) by 
the Rev. W. St. Clair 
Tisdall. 

Grammar of the Persian 
(_ Language by John T. Platts. 

* Government Resolution, Revenue Department, N o. 7886, 
dated 20th July 190S. 

^Government Resolution) Revenue Department, No. 6662, 
dated 15th July 1912. 


(a) Translating vivd voce with readiness and 
accuracy ’ from the prescribed text¬ 
books and answering questions arising 
out of the passages in which the candi¬ 
date is examined. 

(b) Written translation into English of a 
previously unseen passage in narrative 
style selected from the ourrent litera¬ 
ture of the day. 

Note. —This rule does not apply to Sanskrit. The passages 
set for translation from Arabic and Persian into English will 
not necessarily be in narrative style. 

(c) Written translation, with accuracy ol 

idiom and neatness of expression into 
the language in which the examination 
is held, of an English paper in narrative 
style. 

Note. —The translations into Arabic should be marked with 
the vowel points. 

( d ) Written translation of a paper of 
idiomatic sentences in English into 
the language. 

Note. —The translations into Arabic Bhoold be marked with 
the vowel points. 

(e) Conversation in the language (except in 
Sanskrit). In this portion of the test 
the candidate will be expected to 
converse freely aud fluently on general 
subjects. 

Note. —In the case of Arabic and Persian the candidate 
must exhibit a competent knowledge of the modern spoken 
idiom. Candidates in Arabic .will be required to converse with 
an Arab speaking pure Arabic. In the case of Persian the 
conversation may be with a native of Shiraz, Teheran or Gilan, 

(/) Reading and translating at sight a 
manuscript in the language. 

(g) Vivd voce translation at sight into the 
language of a paper in English placed 
before the candidate. This translation, 
as it is made will be written by a 
munsbi as dictated by the candidate 
who will be permitted to correct his 
translation when completed upon its 
being read out to him by the examiner. 
The time occupied iu this exercise will 
be taken into account in awarding 
marks. 

(Aj A paper of grammatical questions. 

11. The following 

Subjects for the Honour ^ Subjects for the 

Honour Hx&mxn&tion 
Prose~r- 


1 . 


2 . 


4. 


MardthiJ ...d 




Bharatamrit ,Part I, SabAd- 
parva and Vanaparva by 
Balwant Trimbak Dravid. 
Shri Rdmeharitra by 
C. Y. Vaidya. 

3. AmcAya AyusAydtil KdnAi 
A'tAavni by Mrs. Ramd- 
bdi Rdnade. 

BAarmapara Vydkhdne by 
the late Mr. M. G. 
Ranade. 

Shri SAankar Bigjaya 
Ndtak by Balvant Pdndu- 
rang Kirloskar. 
VttarnaishadAa CAarit by 
the late Mr. Waman 
Abaji Modak. 

Poetry - 

1 . 


6 . 


Bnydndeva’s 
wari (extracts from the 
12th and 13th Adhydyas 
as given in the Navanity 
of 1910). 


$ Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. €562, 
dated 15th July 1912. 
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f 2. Moropant's Kekdvali, 121 
shlokas in all (Nirnaya 
Sagar Press edition). 

3. V&man Pandit—elections 
as given in the Navaint 
edition of 1910, pp. 96—• 
143. 

4. Rdmdas— DAsbodh , 1st 

and 2nd Dashakas, Dhulia 
edition 3rd, Shri A'traa- 
rdm Press, Dhulia. 

5. RaghunSth Pandit— Nala 
Damayanti Swayamvar- 
dkhyan , as given in the 
1 Navanit edition of 1910, 
pp. 881—410. 

' Pro te — 

1. Sarasvati Chandra, Parts 
I and II, by Govardhan 
M. Tripathi. 

2. Shakuntal Ndtak, Zaverilal 
Yajnik’s edition. 

Poetry — 

Gujarati* ...J 1. Dayaram—Miscellaneous 
pieces, garbis and pads, 
Narmadiishankar's edi¬ 
tion. 

2. Kdoya Bohan (Mahipatrdrn 
Rupram's edition, pp. 
151 to 490). 

'Prose ,— 

1. Mudrdmanj us in. 

Poetry— 

1. Batava Parana, Sandhis 
Kdnarese* I to IX. 

2. Jaimini Bharat, Sandhis I 
to V. 

3. Honnamma’s Jlodibadeya 
Dharma. 

1st and 2nd Adhydys cf the 
1st Ashtak of the Rig-Ved 
Sanhita. 

Cantos I to VI and XI to 
Sanskrit XVIII, inclusive, of the 

expurgated edition of the 


| Qasaid Qa’ani (official 
| edition). 

Persian ...-( Shah Nama. 

Muntakhab-i-Shaibani. 
Prosody and Rhetoric — 
Hadaiqu-l-Balaghat. 
Rhetorique et Prosodie. 
Newspapers — 

Ittila. 

Iran. 

Hablu-l-Matin. 

List of grammars recommended . 

M odern • Persian Colloquial 
Grammar by Dr. Fritz 
Rosen. 

Modern Persian Con¬ 
versation Grammar (with 
key) by the Rev. W. St. 
Clair Tisdall. 

Grammar of the Persian 
language by John T. 
(_ Platts. 

(a) A Written examination in the prescribed 
books, the papers set in which will 
include questions in grammar (includ¬ 
ing philology) and prosody. In Persian 
half the passages for translation will be 
selected from the listed works and half 
from works of a similar standard of 
difficulty. 

(J) Written translation into English of 
difficult unseen passages in prose. 

Note .—The passages will, in all languages except Sanskrit, 
be selected from the curreut literature of the day. 

(c) Written translation into English of 

difficult unseen passages in verse. 

( d ) Translating into the language a difficult 
passage (or passages) in English with 
such accuracy, elegance and idiomalio 
excellence as shall show eminent profi¬ 
ciency in the language. 

Note .—The translations into Arabic should be marked with 
the vowel points. 


Kiratarjuniya of Ishvar 
Chandra Vidy&si»gar. 

^Shakuntala Natak. 

Hamasab, 1st two Books, pp. 
I—109, Calcutta edition. 

Arabic Timur Namah. 

j Mukamat of Hariri, 1st half. 
(_Saba Maullakat. 

' The Degree of Honour test 
in Persian will comprise the 
whole range of the language, 
and a knowledge of the classical 
as well as of the modern 
language will be demanded of 
the candidate. 

The following works are 
recommended for study :— 
Prose — 

Nasikhu-t-Tawarikb, Vol¬ 
umes I and X. 

Mirajh u-s-Saadat. 

Safar Nama-i-Shah-i-Iran. 
Akhlaq-i-Jalali. 
vShumsa-wa-Qahqaha. 
Durra-i-Nadiri 
Waqa-i-Nomat Khnn-i-Ali, 
Akbar Nama. 

Poetry— "** *^|p> 

Diwan-i-Hafiz. 

•■Government Resolution, Revenue Department, Xo. 6562. 
dated 15th July 1912. 


(e) Conversing with accuracy and fluency 
(except in Sanskrit). 

Note. —In the case of Arabic the candidate will we expected 
to converse with an Arab speaking pure Arabio. In tbe case of 
Persian the conversation may be with a native cf Shiraz, 
Teheran or Qilan. 

(/) Reading and translating at sight a 
difficult manuscript in the language. 

(g) VivA voce translation at sight into 
the language of a paper in English 
placed before the candidate. This 
translation as it is made will be written 
by a munshi as dictated by the candi¬ 
date who will be permitted to correct 
his translation when completed upon its 
being read out to him by the examiner. 
The time occupied in this exercise will 
be taken into account in awarding 
marks. 

Note to Mules 9 @ 11 ■—An important part of Higher 
Standard, High Proficiency and Degree of Honour Examina¬ 
tions in Persian consists of testing the ability of candidates in 
readiug and translating manuscripts fluently. The candidates 
have hitherto been hampered in preparing themselves for this 
portion of the examination by the difficulty of obtaining. 
Satisfactory spoeimens of. Persian correspondence. With a' s 
view to remove this difficulty the Government of India have 
obtained specimens of correspondence from Teheran and 
Bushire, which they have caused to be reproduced by photo¬ 
zincography. These specimens can be obtained on- application 
to the following officers :— 

The Seoretary to the Board of Examiners, Calcutta 
The Secretary to tbe Board of Examiners, Madras. 

The Secretary to the Civil and Military Examination 

Committee, Bombay. 
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12. The Honour Examination will be of a 

xt i . „ searching nature, and 

Nature of the Honour . 8 , ,, , . 

Examinations. exercises, both oral and 

written, must be per¬ 
formed with such excellence as distinctly to 
establish a claim to eminent proficiency. 

IS. Successful candidates for the Degree of 
, , . , _ Honour shall be ar- 
Examinations. ranged in two divisions 

according to t 1 e number 
of marks obtained. For the first division 80 per 
cent, of the marks must be obtained in all 
subjects, and not less than 60 per cent, in any 
one paper; for the second division 60 per cent, 
must be obtained in all subjects, and not less 
than 45 per cent, in each paper. The reward 
and diploma will be granted only to those 
passing in the first division, and their names 
only will be published in the Gazette of India, 
Those passing in the second division will be 
deemed to have passed for the purposes of leave 
and travelling allowance rules, but they will not 
be allowed the benefit of those rules on a second 
occasion, should they elect to compete again for 
the reward of a Degree of Honour. 

Application of rules to 14. The foregoing 

other officers. rules apply to— 

(A) Military officers in permanent Civil em¬ 
ploy serving in the Bombay Presidency. 

(B) All officers of the Political Department 
of the Government of Bombay, includ¬ 
ing Military officers in permanent 
Political employ, who will be eligible 
for reward for passing examinations in 
the vernacular languages spoken in the 
Agency in which they are serving. In 
the case of Military officers in perma¬ 
nent Political employ the limit of time 
specified in Rule 5 within which an 
officer can earn a reward for passing the 
Higher Standard and High Proficiency 
Examinations respectively may, for 
special reasons, be extended by Govern¬ 
ment on recommendation of the Politi¬ 
cal Agent under whom the officer is 
serving. 

(C) Gazetted Police officers not being 
natives or Statutory natives of India, 
so far as the rules relate to the High 
Proficiency Examinatiou in vernacular 
(but not classical) languages, subject to 
the following provisions: — 

(a) that Police officers shall be eligible 
for rewards only for passing the 
examination in the vernacular 
languages of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency ; 

(5) that in the case of officers appointed 
in India the period within which 
the examination must be passed in 
order to entitle them to the grant 
of pecuniary reward shall be 
counted from the date of their first 
appointment. 

15. The following Articles 279 to 283 of the 
Civil Service Regulations, 
iuit'oT 106 ™ 6 " ateXa “' fifth edition, regulate 
the grant of leave to 
enable officers to appear at examinations:— 


2?9. In cases not specially provided for in 
this section, permission to appear at an 
optional examination prescribed by 
Government in any of the Oriental 
languages carries with it the grant of 
joining time (excluding the time allowed 
tor preparation) to and from the place 
of examination, besides leave for the 
day or days of examination. 

280. (a) A candidate for a reward by the 
High Standard in Arabic, or High 
Proficiency in Arabic or Persian, may 
be allowed either (i) leave for one 
month before the examination, and, if 
he passes, for another month after it, 
or, (ii) if he undertakes to spend it in 
study under professional tuition at a 
Presidency town, the whole period of 
two months before the examination. 

(5) An officer who is a candidate for the 
Degree of Honour in Arabic or Persian 
may he allowed either leave for two 
months under clause ( a ), or, if he leaves 
India for study, leave for four months 
to Persia ior Persian, or for six months 
to Arabia, Mesopotamia, Egypt, or 
Syria for Arabic. Officers of the Poli¬ 
tical Department of the Government of 
India may be granted this leave even 
when they are candidates only for the 
Higher Standard or High Proficiency 
test in Arabic or Persian. 

Note.— Le*ve under clause (a) or (J) is not admissible more 
than once; nor can such leave be combined. 

(c) Privilege leave may not be granted in 

continuation of the month's leave after 
examination admissible under clause (a), 
but otherwise leave under this article 
may be combined with privilege leave, 
provided that privilege leave prefixed to 
leave under clause (6) must be spent in, 
or in travelling to, one of the countries 
mentioned in the clause. 

( d ) An officer on leave under this article 
has a lien on his appointment, sub¬ 
stantive or officiating, and is entitled 
to leave allowances, as if he were 

. on privilege leave, for an aggre¬ 
gate maximum period of twelve 
months. 

Note. —An officer serving in a department in which regular 
vacations are allowed is entitled, during examination leave, to 
a leave allowance equal to the salary which he would receive 
if he were on duty in the appointment on which he 
has a lien. 

281 . — * * * 

Note. —Leave granted under Articles 280 and 281 covers 

the whole period of absence from regular duty including the 
day or days of examination and the time spent in proceeding 
to and from the place of examination. The leave cannot he 
taken in instalments, 

282. Except as provided in Articles 280 
and 281, no kind of leave, except 
furlough on medical certificate, may be 
granted in continuation of examination 
leave. 

288. The rules in this section apply to 
Military officers subject to the Military 
Leave Rules serving in any Civil 
Department other than the Public 

. W- rke, Railway, the Survey of India 
and Forest Departments, to which 
departments they are not applicable. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Revised Rtii.es tor admission to, and promo¬ 
tion in, the Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service. 

(Note. —For these Stiles see pages 493—497 
of this Volume■) 


CHAPTER III. 

Rules relating to Deputy Collectors. 

1. Every person appointed to be or to act as 
Deputy Collector without having passed the 
Departmental Examinations prescribed for 
graduates and non-graduates is required to pass 
the Departmental Examination, Higher Standard, 
and an examination in the vernacular of the 
district, according to the standard prescribed for 
Assistant Collectors, within one year from the 
date of taking charge, or at the first examination 
held after the expiration of one year from such 
date. On failure so to pass, a deduction of 
10 per cent, will be made from his salary until 
he shall have passed the examination. Until the 
above examination shall be passed, the person 
appointed will be shown in the Civil List as a 
probationer, and on failure so to pass within two 
years from the date of nomination he will forfeit 
his appointment. 

2. A Native Deputy Collector will not be 
required to pass an examination in his own 
vernacular language, but if he be appointed to a 
district the vernacular of which is different from 
his own, he will have to undergo an examination 
in the language of the district. 

Note —For the purpose of this rule, Eurasian candidates are 
Native candidates. 

3. A Deputy Collector will not be required 
to answer the paper on Survey and Settlement 
matters and the paper on the Registration and 
Stamp Acts and the rules laid down thereunder, 
nor to produce the certificate referred to in 
Chapter I, Section I, Rule 14, sub-para 2 (A). 

4. A Deputy Collector who is appointed to 
and joins his appointment in a district of which 
the vernacular is not his own language, must be 
required, irrespective of the length of his 
previous service, to pass in the vernacular of that 
district within one year from the date of his 
joining his appointment., and that if he fails to 
do so the deduction prescribed in Rule 4, Sec¬ 
tion I, Chapter I, should be made from his pay. 
[Government Resolution, Revenue Department, 
No. JO57, dated 9th February 18S9.] 

Proviso —Any Deputy Collector of more than 
40 years of age should be exempted from passing 
an examination in the language of the district, 
provided it can be certified that he already 
possesses a sufficiently good practical knowledge 
of the language for the efficient performances of 
his duties. [Government Resolution, Revenue 
Department, No. 9570, dated 28th November 
1905.] 
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APPENDIX VI. 

List of Proposals filed by Mr. P. J. Mead, I. C. S., Collector, Abmednagar.. 

{Vide Question No. 26715.) 


I .—Payment of Actual Expenses on Transfer. 


i. Vide section 1094, Civil Service Regulations. 

ii. It is generally agreed that double First Class fare is entirely inadequate compensation. 

iii. C f' section 1000, Civil Service Regulations. Permanent Travelling allowance is insufficient 

to cover extraordinary expenditure of this kind. 

11 —Introduction of a Time Scale for Junior Officers. 


The following rates are proposed :— 





Rs. 


Initial Pay 

• • • 

• •• 

... 450 


After 1 year 

• • • 

• • • 

... 550 j 

subject to passing the 

After 2 years 



... 600 j 

mental Examinations. 

» 6 „ 

... 

• •• 

... 650 


„ 4 ,, 

• •• 

• • • 

... 725 


» 5 » 

• • « 


... 800 


„ 6 ,, 

• • • 

• •• 

... 875 


>> 1 ,j 

• »* 

» • • , 

... 950 


» ® « 

• • • 

• • > 

... 1,025 


>> ^ ,, 

• »« 


... 1,100 


„ 10 ,, 

... 


...1,175 


tt 11 }> 

• M 

« . ■ 

... 1,250 


,, 12 „ 


• • • 

... 1,350 



i. The above figures denote minimum substantive pay. Acting allowances would be payable 

in addition. 

ii. The time scale involves the abolition of grades among Assistant Collectors, and it is 

designed to ensure a reasonable wages for a junior officer, up to the point at which he 
may hope to act fairly permanently as Collector. 

iii. Regarding initial pay, it is observed that members of the Indian Educational Service 

commence on Rs. 500. A salary of Rs. 400 is hardly sufficient to avoid debt. 

iv. The latest Civil List shows that 37 per cent, of the total Bombay cadre occupy the 

position of Supernumerary Assistant Collectors. In Madras, the corresponding 
percentage is 24. 

v. In the last 20 years, the average period required for attaining the rank of a Second 

Assistant Collector has increased from 6J to 9| years. 

vi. Apart from any question of improving our prospects, it has been often laid down that 

at the end of 8 years’ service, an officer should be certain of an appointment carrying 
a salary of more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Upon an actuarial basis, accepted as 
correct by the Secretary of State, the Bombay cadre should have been as under 


{a) Superior appointments on over Rs. 1,000 per mensem ... 100 per cent. 

( 6) Inferior appointments on Rs. 1,000 or less ... ... 39 

(e) Reserve for leave and training ... ... ... 55*5 , 


Total strength ... 194*5 per cent. 

The cadre is thus intended to bear a fixed proportion to the number of superior appointments. 
Unfortunately, in the case of Bombay, the following posts were for this purpose treated as ‘ superior’:_. 

5 Assistant Collectors on Rs. 900. 

1 Colonisation Officer, Jamrao Canal. 

1 Manager of Encumbered Estates, Sind. 

1 Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. 

2 Superintendents of Land Records. 
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In practice, none of the holders of the five last-mentioned posts draws as much as Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem. Again, the total cadre was fixed, in the year 1900, at 163, while in 1907 it was raised to 180, 
with no addition to the net number of substantive posts. Moreover in Bombay, as compared with 
othfer Provinces, an inordinately large Dumber of ‘superior’ posts are close to the Rs. 1,000 limit. 

vii. Prospects of other Indian Services have recently been much bettered. The pay of the 
Junior Civilian is inferior to that of his contemporaries in other Services, e.g., the 
Police, where men are recruited at a younger age, after a slender and inexpensive 
education. 

viii. The nature of the immediate prospects of junior officers inevitably affects the matter 

of recruitment' for the I. C. S. When possible, candidates realise that the average 
Indian Civilian makes hardly any progress in the first half of his career, the present 
tendency to avoid the Service will doubtless become more pronounced. 

ix. Conditions in the Home Civil Service have been growing steadily better. Not only are 

good posts, such as Colonial Governorships, more frequently given to the competition- 
wallah, but the ordinary rank and file make faster progress than formerly ■ so that, a 
clerk in a comfortable London office may be drawing as much pay as his contem¬ 
porary in the I. 0. S. 

x. The time-scale has been framed with an eye to the possible abolition of Exchange 

Compensation Allowance. Previous parallels indicate that this allowance will probably 
be lost. But under present conditions, officers who are now of less than 10 years’ 
standing have little chance of ever becoming Senior Collectors ; and nothing short 
of a time-scale can be expected to guarantee a satisfactory flow of promotion. 

III.—Increate in the pay of Collectors. 

The following grades are proposed :— 

13 Senior Collectors on Rs. 2,500-0-0 (as in Madras). 

13 Junior Collectors on Rs. 2,000-0-0. 

i. The work of a Collector has enormously increased. 

ii. Cost of living, both in India and England, has risen very seriously. 

iii. The burden of public and private entertaining presses every year more heavily on the 

Collector; and much of his nominally private expenditure is really incurred on behalf 
of the State. 

iv. The pay of a Collector has remained stationary for nearly a century. 

IF.— Revised rates of pay for members of I. C.S, serving in the Judicial Department. 

The following scale is proposed 

Rs. a. p, 

1 Judicial Commissioner ... ... ... 3,500 0 0 

1 Additional .Judicial Commissioner ... ... 3,333 5 4 

2 Sessions Judges ... ... ... ... §,000 0 0 

5 Do. ... ... ... ... 2,500 0 0 

6 Do. ... ... ... ... 2,250 0 0 

5 Do. ... .. ... ... 2,000 0 0 

4 Joint Judges on grade pay (as at present calculated) plus Rs. 300* 

10 Assistant Judges (with appellate powers) ou grade pay plus Rs. 200* 

’ Assistant Judges under training, on grade pay plus Rs. 100* 

* (These allowances to be treated as pay for all purposes.) 

i. Sessions Judges in the Bombay Presidency are distinctly worse paid than in other 
Provinces. The averages are these :— 


Eastern Bengal and Assam ... 

»»♦ 


Rs. 2,324 

Bengal 



... „ 2,283 

Madras 


• » • 

... „ 2,830 

United Provinces ... ... 

... 

• • • 

... „ 2,155 

Punjab 

* • • 


... „ 2,191 

Burma 

• • • 

• • • 

... „ 2,267 

Bombay 

... 

• * • 

... „ 2,092 


ii. The Punjab District Judges; with lower judicial powers than Bombay Assistant Judges 
and Additional Sessions Judges, draw Rs. 1,500 per mensem. 
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iii. Save in Bombay, the pay of a First Grade Judge equals or exceeds the pay of the 

Executive Officer immediately above the rank of a Collector; and in 4 Provinces the 
Second Grade Judge receives more pay than the best paid Collector. The scale now 
put forward will bring the average pay of Sessions Judges in this Presidency to 
Rs. 2,338 (or Rs. 2,290 if the Judicial Assistant, KAthiawar, be included). 

iv. If Judicial officers are to be practically debarred from Council appointments, I, C. S. 

Judges of the High Court should qualify for the full judicial pension ( £1,200) after 
5 J yoars of service on the High Court Bench, instead of being obliged, like Barrister- 
Judges, to wait for 11J years. 

F .—More favourable term* in respect of Pension Contributions. 

It is suggested that either pension contributions on the part of officers be entirely abolished, or that 
the contributions be funded, as in the case of the Railway Provident Fund, An enquiry on notuarial 
lines is being completed m the Accountant GeneraPs office, on behalf of the I. C. S. Association. 
The attitude to be adopted concerning Pension Contributions will largely depend upon the result of 
that enquiry. So far as is known at present, the abolition of contributions appears the more popular 
and expedient reform. r 

VI.—Government Bungalows for Collectors and Judges. 

The proposal is that Government should provide suitable residences for the Collector and the 
Judge in each District at a rent not exceeding Rs. 100 per mensem. Whore this is impracticable, 
a grant of house-rent up to the same amount might be made. ? 

VIII.—Extension of Orphans’ Pensions. 

It is proposed that in the case of sons, the pension should be continuecTlo the age of 24. 

i. The existing pension stops short at a most critical time in the orphan’s career, when 

presumably, he will be either in the middle of his university course or receiving 
professional training elsewhere. ’ D 

ii. The contribution payable on account of each son would, if the suggestion be accepted, 

be approximately £0-14-0, instead of the existing rate of £0-11-6; and the amount 
would be payable, of course, for 3 years longer than at present. 

IX. —Cessation of Fund Payments after Retirement. 

Increased cost of living in England furnishes the main argument. 

X. —Proportionate Pensions upto the £1,000 limit. 

Three pensions are proposed :— 

(u) After 15 years’ service 
. (J) After 20 do. 

(c) After 25 do. 

i. This scheme is devised for the few who from ill-health (short of incapacity), or for familv 

reasons, wish to terminate their service. 3 

ii. It would assist promotion. 

iii. The principle embodied is already recognised in rules relating to the P. W. D the 

1. M. S., and the Forest Service. ' ’’ 

XI. —Increased Facilities in regard to Medical Attendance. 

It is proposed that (1) European Civil Surgeons be invariably provided for all the more important 
stations in the Presidency: (2) free medical attendance be given to wives and families of officers. 

The expense incurred in summoning European doctors from a distance is excessive, and the 
delay dangerous. 


| including 84 per cent, active service. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Officials, Non-offioials and Associations in the Bombay Presidency, who, at the 
request of the Royal Commission, furnished written answers to the interroga¬ 
tories printed on pages V—XXXVII of this Volume, but who were not orally 
examined. 

(A) .—Officials. 

(1) J. J. Heaton, Esq., I.C.S., Judge, High Court. 

(2) W. D Sheppard, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Belgaum. 

(8) M. H. W. Hat ward, Esq., I.C.S., Additional Judicial Commissioner in Sind. 

(4) K. R. Bomanji, Esq., I.C.S., Collector, West KhAndesh. 

(5) Balak Ram, Esq., I.C.S., Additional Sessions Judge, Poona. 

(6) C. C. H. Fawcett, Esq., I.C.S., District and Sessions Judge, Poona. 

(7) H. M. Abdul Ali, Esq., I.C S., Collector, Nawab Shah, Sind, 

(8) R. E. A. Elliott, Esq., I.C.S., Registrar, High Court. 

(9) M. M. S. Gubbay, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

(10) C. C. Boyd, Esq., I.C.S., District and Sessions Judge, RatnAgiri, 

(11) A. R. Dalal, Esq., I.C.S., Assistant Commissioner, BijApur. 

(12) W. F. Hudson, Esq., Acting Collector of Thar and Parkar, Sind. 

(13) S. M. Edwardes, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 

(14) E. J. Bolds, Esq., Assistant Collector, Poona. 

- (15) N. D. Mehta, Esq., Deputy Collector, Chief Officer, Municipality, Ahmedabad. 

(16) Shaikh Muhammad Kader, Deputy Collector, Karachi. 

(17) C. N. Mehta, Esq., Additional Sessions Judge, Ahmedabad. 

(18) G. A. Hiremath, Esq., Deputy Collector, BijApur. 

(19) B. H Godbole, Esq., Deputy Collector, SAtara. 

(20) R. G. Bhadbhade, Esq., Judge, Small Cause Court, Poona. 

(21) J. D. Dikshit, Esq., District and Sessions Judge (acting), Thana. 

(22) G. R. Baiekundri, Esq., Deputy Collector, Dharwar. 

(23) J. B. Vachha, Esq., Deputy Collector of Income Tax, Bombay. 

(24) V. N. Khopkar, Esq., Deputy Collector, NAsik. 

(25) RAo BahAdur R. C. Abtal, Deputy Collector, Belgaum. 

(26) W. N. Richardson, Esq., Deputy Collector, on Special duty. 

(27) V. B. Makdhekar, Esq., Deputy Collector, Kanara. 

(28) H. N. Crouch, Esq., Bar.-at-Law, Additional Judicial Commissioner, Sind. 

(29) J. K. N. Kabraji, Esq., Statutory Civilian, Collector, Bijapur. 

(30) F. L. Sprott, Esq., Civil Engineer, Chairman, Bombay Trust. 

(81) Surgeon-General H. W. Stevenson, C.S.I., I.M.S. 

(32) M. Kennedy, Esq., C.S.I., Inspector-General of Police. 

(33) Lieut.-Colonel J. Jackson, I.M.S., Inspector-General of Prisons. 

(34) G. P. Millett, Esq,, Conservator of Forests. 

(B).— Non-officials. 

(35) Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Esq., Merchant. 

(36) E. M. Chinoy, EsqMerchant. 

(37) RAo BahAdur P.B. Joshi, E.R.G.S. 

(38) Sir V. D. Thackersey, Kt., President, Municipal Corporation, Bombay. 

(39) H. N. Apte, Fsq. 

(40) RAo Bahadur Narayan Trimbak Vaidya. 

(41) M, L. Ramji, Esq., Merchant. 

(42) Revd. R. A. Hume, D. D., Missionary. 

(43) A. G. Viegas, Esq., J. P., Medical Practitioner. 

(44) S. B. Upasani, Esq. 

(45) Hon'ble Mr. N. D. Khandalawala. 

(46) G. K. Devadhar, Esq., Editor, Dydnpralcash , Poona. 

(47) J. B. Petit, Esq., Merchant. 

(48) C. H. Setalvad, Esq., Advocate. 

(49) RAo BahAdur R. M. Nilkanth, Ahmedabad. 

(50) H. A. Wadia, Esq., Bar.-at-Law. 

(51) D. G. Padhye, Esq, Principal, Gokuldas Tejpal High School, 

(52) K. Kooverji, Esq., Merchant. 

(53) Sheikh Gulam Hussain, Pleader. 

(54) H. G. Limaye, Esq., Professor, Fergusson College. 

(55) RAo BahAdur D. B. Parisnis, SatarA. 

(56) V. Shriniwasnaik, Esq., RAnebennur. 

(57) T. B. Nariman, Esq., K. I. H., Medical Practitioner. 

(58) H. Vishendas, Esq., President, KarAchi Municipality. 

(59) L. N aryanji, Esq., Merchant. 

{G).—Associations. 

(60) Bombay Chamber of Commerce (R. E. G. Pearse, Esq.). 

(61) Bombay East India Association (J. L. Britto, Esq.). 

(62) Bombay Presidency Moslem League (Moulvi Rafi-ud-diN Ahmed). 

(63) Deccan Sabha, Poona (V. R. Gupte, Esq.). 

(64) Poona SArvajanik Sabha, Poona. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

Officials, Non-officials and Associations in the Bombay Presidency, who furnished 
written answers to the interrogatories printed on pages V—XXXVII of this 
Volume, in response to a notification published in the Gazette, but who were 
not orally examined. 


{A),—Officials, 

(1) F. C. O. Beaman, Esq., I.C.S., Judge, High Court. 

(2) P. E. Peeoival, Esq., I. 0. S., Secretary to Government, Legal Department. 

(3) J. Nissim, Esq., 1. C. S., Assistant Collector. 

(4) K. K. Sonayala, Esq., Subordinate Judge, Surat. 

(5) F. J. Vauley, Esq., 3rd Grade Judge. 

(6) K. K. Thakoe, Esq., Subordinate Judge, Viramgam. 

(7) M, J. Kadei, Esq., Subordinate Judge, Umreth. 

(8) G. L. Dhekne, Esq., Sub-Judge, Sholdpur. 

(9) S. A. Hattyanqadi, Esq., Joint Subordinate Judge, Dhdrsvdr. 

(10) V. V. Wash, Esq., Subordinate Judge, Dharwar. 

(11) V. K. Namjoshi, Esq., District Deputy Collector, Broach. 

(12) Syed Fakhe-ud-din Aboobakak El Edeoos, Deputy Collector, Ndsik. 

(13) Memorial by Subordinate Judges submitted to the Bombay Government in 1910. 

{B).—-Non-officials. 

(14) M. G. Abhyankae, Esq., Landlord and Banker, Poona. 

(15) R. B. Peadhan, Esq., Pleader, Nasik. 

(16) H. N. Rao, Esq., Editor, Indian Spectator. 

(17) K. Nataeanjan, Esq., Editor, Indian Social Reform. 

(18) L. M. Wadia, Esq., Bar.-at-Law. 

(19) S. M. Patel, Esq., Vakil, High Court. 

(20) G. K. Chitale, Esq., Pleader, Ahmednagar. 

(21) J. M. Cursetji, Esq., Retired Deputy Collector. 

(22) M. D. Pbemchand, Esq., Ahmedabad. 

(28) S. G. Lele, Esq, Pleader, Ahmednagar. 

(24) G. A. Patel, Esq., Pleader, Ahmedabad. 

(25) Dr. S. R. Gore, Medical Practitioner, Hubli. 

(26) B. N. Bhajekak, Esq., Pleader, Girgaum. 

(27) B. S. Katbak, Esq., Pleader, Surat. 

(28) S. R. Kotwal, Esq., Retired MdmlatdAr. 

(29) A. N. Kanlagekae, Esq., Pleader, Sholapur. 

(30) Munshi Moizoddin, Zamindar, Munshipara, Ahmedabad. 

(81) G. V. Gayatonde, Esq., Retired Executive Engineer, Dharwdr. 

((7).— Associations. 

(32) Pleaders' Association of Western India (D. A. Khabe, Esq.). 

(33) Bar Association, DharwAr (V. M. Holekab, Esq.). 

(84) Anjxjman-i-Islam, Bombay. 

(35) Bar Association, Ahmednagar (B. B. Deshpandb, Esq.). 
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INDEX. 


BOMBAY. 


The Numbers refer to Questions. 


A. 

Administration: 

Claims of masses and of educated classes, question 
of, Paranjpye, 20,222-6; Aga Khan, 27,331-2; 
Batchelor, 28,849 ; Sabnis, 30,339 ; Kothari, 
32,861-2. 

Creation of more posts desirable, Ewbank 28,561, 

28,666-74 

Creation of more posts, even to admit Indians, 
should be avoided in interests of people, Madgavkar 

30,784 (xvi) 

Less control than formerly over assistant and 
district judges, and consequent disadvantages, 
Karandikar ..... 28,361 (vii) 

Aga Khan, Aga Sultan Muhammad Shah, His High¬ 
ness, The, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., evidence of 27,034-335 

Age limits ( see under Indian Civil Service Examination). 

Age of arrival in India (see under Recruitment). 

Agricultural Associations, formation of advisable, 
Karandikar . 28,362 (vi) 

Agricultural castes, representation inP.C.S. advisable, 
Madgavkar - - - 30,794, 30,889, 30,991-3 

Agriculture: 

Director of Land Records and, post held by junior 

Collector, Curtis . 29,097 

Indian Civilians deficient in knowledge of, and 
improvement required, Karandikar 28,362 (vi), 

28,397-400, 28,547-9 
(see also Land Records, Director of.) 

Anglo-Indians (see under Domiciled Community). 

Annuities (see Pensions). 

Appeals in Forest and Abkari cases, rare, and details 
re. Curtis . 29,367, 29,454-6 

Appointment ( see Recruitment). 

Arabic in syllabus of Indian Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion (see under Syllabus under Indian Civil Service 
Examination). 

Arms Act, cases under, complaints as to administration 
of, P. M. Mehta - - - - - 31,629-34 

B. 

Backward communities: 

Method of recruitment proposed, and encouragement 
advised, Sabnis 30,248, 30,305-11, 30,393-8, 30,465, 

30,469 

no Objections to reservation of certain number of 
posts for, Kelkar • - - 32,883, 32,956-8 

Bar: 

Incomes made at, Sathc - 33,464—6, 33,495-6 

Recruitment from (see under Judicial Branch). 

Barristers, English at Indian Bar or High Court, 
number, Scott ...... 25,969 

Barrow, Reginald Pocock, I.C.S., evidence of, 

28,065-360 

Batchelor, Stanley Lockhart, I.C.S., evidence of 

28,759-959 

Bharucha, Sorab Manekshah, evidence of 32,326-556 
Bhavnagar; 

Separation of magisterial and executive duties, 
L. S. Mehta - - - ' - - 27,462-4 

Subordinate judges do magisterial work, L. S. Mehta 

27,573-80 


Bhnrgri, G-hulam Mahomed, evidence of - 32,073-325 

Bombay Government, memoranda on I.C.S. and P.C.S. 

p. 429-522 

Bombay Presidency Association: 

Memorandum, P. M. Mehta - - 31,370, 31,373-4 

Objects of, membership, &c., P. M. Mehta 31,375 

31,557-64 

Bombay University: 

Courses above M.A.: 

no Increase in number of students. Sharp - 32,634 
Open to residents, Kelkar - - - 33,196-7 

Examination papers, no leakage re, since 1885, but 
case of personation in 1904, Sharp - - 32,563 

M.A. Examination: 

Affiliated Colleges for, Sharp • 32,562, 32,624-8 
Facilities for teaching for, inadequate, Sharp 

32,578-9 

Increase in number of students and in attainments. 

Sharp 32,635-6 

Particulars re, Sharp - ■ - 32,562, 32,624-8 

Professors, some mix freely with students and 
could give certificates of character, Sharp 32,645-8 
Selection of students obtaining Government scholar¬ 
ships, Chandavarkar .... 31,180-6 

Standard of languages, Sharp - - - 32,562 

Students, work bad at certain periods, Sharp 32,644 
not same close Supervision as in English public 
school, Sharp . 32,649-50 

Brahmans: 

Chitpavan caste entirely distinct, Madgavkar 30,889 
Education, Ac., Sabnis - - 30,366-9, 32,653-5 

Feeling against, Sabnis - - - 30,321-4 

Fund to aid education of Indians in England raised 
by, Bivington .... - 26,943-4 

Loose use of word, and difference of caste between 
referred to, Madgavkar .... 30,794 

Preponderance in service: 

Anticipated, Karandikar, 28,362 (ill), 28,396; 
Sharp, 32,653-5. 

Indiscriminate opposition to, dangers of, and errors 
re, Madgavkar - - - 30,889, 31,065-6 

Probability decreasing, Chandavarkar - 31,101 

in P.C.S., Curtis .29,017 

not a Real danger, Madgavkar - 30,794, 30,981-5 
no Preponderance in first class, in Bombay University, 
Madgavkar - - - - - - 30,794 

in P.C.S., Kelkar - - - (32,927), 33,192-5 

British Characteristics and Tone: 

Alteration would affect commercial confidence in 
Government, Kothari - - - 32,869-73 

Depends on personality, but will become less 
dependent, Paranjpye, 26,254-7; Aga Khan, 
27,169-71. 

More common among Indians educated in England, 
Paranjpye ------ 26,4(9—81- 

Retention necessary, but many Indians imbued with, 
Paranjpye, 26,049, 26,147—59; Crump, 27,817—22 ; 
Karandikar, 28,473-81; P. M. Mehta, 31,370, 
31,439 -43; Jinnah, 31,938-72. 

British rule, stability and permanence essential, Sabnis 

30,223, 30,345-6 

Bungalows, Government (see under Residences). 

C. 

Calcutta University, M.A. degree: 

Compared with degree of other Indian and English 
universities, Paranjpye ■ - - 26,520-32 
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Caste and Racial Feeling: 

Consideration of, by Government, necessary, but 
gradually breaking down, Chandavarkar 31,247-9 
no appreciable Class bias in best educated Indians, 
Grump ------- 27,824 

not Difficult to get over, Madgavkar - - 30,794 

a Difficulty, but decreasing on contact with. Western 
ideas, Madgavkar - - - 30,784 (ix), (x) 

Education in England does not get rid of, Chanda- 
varkar ------- 31,170 

Effect on administration, Karandikar 28,362 (i), (ii) 
Entrance to_ I.C.S. by one door only, advised as 
remedy, Jinnah - 31,995-2,001 

Exaggerated, Karandikar - - - 28,361 (v) 

Ignored in case of Europeans, Karandikar 28,361 (ii) 
Loose use of word and explanation, Madqavkar 

30,794 

Movement against, Madgavkar - - 30,784 (vi) 

Question of, Aga Khan - 27,322-3 

Casualty rate, assumed rate too high, Graham - 29,768 

Chandavarkar, Sir Narayan Ganesh, evidence of, 

31,091-369 

Class Representation: 

Distinction in requirements between I.C.S. and P.C.S., 
Aga Khan ------- 27,098 

(see also under Recruitment, I.C.S., and under 
Recruitment, P.C.S.) 

Clerk of the Court, only post in list in Rules for 
Admission to P.C.S. affording training for sub-judge, 
Mehendale ------ 29,714-5 

Collectors, Assistant: 

no Acting allowance for officiating as, advised, Mead 

26,678 

should be Asked to look into agricultural and 
industrial development of taluka, Karandikar 

28,362 (vii) 

in Charge of sub-division after one year’s service and 
magisterial powers in 2 years and appellate powers 
in 3 or 4 years, Curtis - - - 29,461-2 

European, more would be useful, but expense a 
drawback, Curtis - 29,092-3 

Free choice of judicial service, after 3 or 4 years, 
with possibly additional inducement advised, 
Madgavkar ... - 30,797, 30,936-7 

no Large increase of work, Curtis - - - 29,167 

Listed Posts : 

Error in Appendix VIII. re p. 457 

Merged in cadre of Deputy Collectors, Barrow 
28,232-7, p. 437, p. 484 
Object of, Curtis - 29,398-406 

Marriage at least before 4 or 5 years, not advisable, 
Madgavkar - - - - - - 30,835 

Pat 

cost Excessive.p. 444 

Grade of Rs. 1,200 to be provided and desirable, 
Taleyarkhan, 27,946 ; Barrow , 28,105 ; Curtis, 


28,999. 

Initial, increase advisable, Crump, 27,736-7 ; 
Curtis, 29,081, 29,088. 

Posts vacant since 1910, Eivbank - - - 28,569 

no Powers under Mamlatdars’ Courts Act - p. 443 

Rules relating to.p. 512-17 

Rules for training satisfactory - - - p. 441 

should not be Superior post, Graham - 29,810-13 

Supernumerary, in excess of proper number, and 
increase of number of 1st and 2nd assistants 
advocated, Ewbank . 28,569 


Time scale proposed for, Mead, 26,715, p. 523 ; 
Graham, 29,770 -2, 29,810-3. 

on Tour: 

Intercourse with people, details, Bharucha 

32,471-93 

Seven months, Curtis - - 29,142, 29,336 

Work, and question of accessibility, Bluergri, 
32,208-10, 32,293-8; Bharucha, 32,466-7. 
Wishing to enter judicial line should sit on bench 
with sub-judge when at headquarters, Karandikar 

28,362 (vii) 

Work, Madgavkar .... 30,968-80 


Collectors, Deputy: 

Additions, 1882-1910 .p. 473 

Amalgamation of list of Presidency and Sind, and 
alterations, and total list - - - - p. 474 

Appointed at early age, Barrow - - - 28,165 

Appointment of personal assistants to Collector 
from, advised, Lawrence - - - 30,542 

should be Asked to look into agricultural and 
industrial development of taluka, Karandikar 

28,362 (vii) 

Attached, abolition of system advised, Bhurgri 

32,128 

as Basis of executive P.C.S. not approved, Madgavkar 

30,910, 30,989 

Cadre, table .p. 472 

Comparison with Assistant Collector, Mead, 26,874-5; 
Kelkar, 32,900. 

Details re posts held by different communities, 

Kelkar .32,927 

Full day and little social intercourse, Bharucha 

32,494-8 

Grades, 1887 and 1912, comparative statement p. 481 
Grading : 

Alterations advised and details, Curtis, 29,026, 
29,487-9; Kadri, 29,976; Bharucha, 32,338, 
p. 473; Kelkar, 33,157-65. 

Removal' of sub-divisional officers from cadre 
advised, and regrading, Bharucha 32,338, 32,340, 
32,377-80, 32,392, 32,526-30, 32,537-40 

HuzUR : 

Conversion into judicial officer, suggested, 

Madgavkar .30,911 

Stays as magistrate in headquarters and does not 
go into camp, Curtis .... 29,147 
no Large increase of work, Curtis - - - 29,167 

Pay, revision advised to give some the same as 
Assistant Collectors, and promotion to new grade 
ly seniority, Kelkar- - - - 33,157-65 

Probationary : 

Appointment rules and initial pay, &c. p. 472-3 
Proposal for separate class outside cadre and pay, 
&c., correspondence re - - p. 472, p. 490-3 

Promotion : 

Question of means to ensure rapid flow, Mead 

26,870-72 

Selection to appointments of Rs. 500 and over, 
Barrow, 28,120, 28,163, 28,351-3; Curtis, 29,021. 
of Well educated men preferred, and details, 

Barrow . 28,118, 28,357 

Recruitment .- 

Alternately by direct nomination and promotion 
from rank of Mamlatdar or Mukhtyarkar advised, 

Lawrence . 30,544 

Different methods, and question of promotion, 

Barrow .. 28,238-41 

from Mamlatdars, by selection with some excep¬ 
tions, Curtis - - - - . . 09105 

More direct appointments preferred, Lawrence 

30,695-6 

Rules re admission and training - - p. 522 

Rules unsuitable, Kelkar - - - -33,206 

Resident Magistrate, difficulty of combining duties 
of Treasury officer with those of, felt only occa¬ 
sionally, Curtis . 29,484-6 

Retention of powers under Chapter VIII. of Code 
of Criminal Procedure advised, if judicial and 
executive functions separated, Madgavkar 30,898 
on Tour, intercourse with people, details, Bharucha 

32,471-93 

Transference of criminal powers to assistant judge 
suggested, L. S. Mehta - - - 27,478-9 

Travelling allowance, all should be 1st class officers, 
Curtis . 29,099-101 

Collectors and District Magistrates: 

Additional work, Mead - - - . - 26 861 ’ 

Alteration of name to Commissioner advocated, 
Lawrence - - - - - . .30 542 

Appointment only after recommendation of High 
Court on inspection of judicial work advised, 

Kelkar .32,913 

Civil powers .p 443 

Contact with people, Curtis, 29,167-9- Bharucha 
32,437-9; Kothari, 32,852. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates — continued. 
Control over police and subordinate magistracy, 
retention advised, Lawrence - - - 30,526 

Europeans preferred, and satisfactory, Rivington 

26,924, 26,933, 26,963, 26,981, 27,009-17 
Increase of work, and consequently less contact with 
people, Curtis . ... . 29,167-9 

Indian, preferred in Sind, Bhurgri - - 32,194 

Judicial and magisterial powers - - - p. 443 

Listed Posts : 

Advised, L. 8. Mehta, 27,343, 27,388-95, 27,489, 
27,583; Kadri, 29,946, 29,994. 

Held by statutory civilians, but to be thrown open 
to P.C.S. on retirement - - - - p. 437 

Two appointments listed - - - - p. 457 

Pat : 

Increase advised, Aga Khan, 27,104; Mead, 
p. 524. 

Sumptuary allowance in certain places advised, 
Curtis 29,429 

Third grade of Rs. 2,500 advised, Barrow, 28,105, 
28,150; Curtis, 28,999, 29,078-9, 29,267-70. 
Personal assistant proposed, scheme for devolution 
of work to, and experience of system, Lawrence 
30,542, 30,598-612, 30,622-39, 30,686-92, 
30,740-2, 30,749-56, 30.782-3 
at Poona, has personal assistant, Curtis - 29,440 
Promotion to, system.p. 443 


Commerce — continued. 

European Employes— continued. 

Recruitment, method, age, &c., Procter, 30,093-6, 
30,114-22, 30,149; Madhavlal, 33,300-1. 
as Supervisors usually, but not invariably, Procter 

30,091-2 

Work on arrival, Procter - - - 30,097-8 

Graduates of science, employed in mills, pay of, 
Madhavlal .... 33,316-9,33,347-8 

Indian Employes : 

Employed on same terms of leave and pay as 
English, Madhavlal - - - 33,308-11 

Leave, Madhavlal - - - 33,309-10 

Some able to supervise men satisfactorily, 
Madhavlal ..... 33,294-5 

Indian firms, prosperous, Procter - - - 30,145 

Increase of trade, European share, question of 
increase, Procter .... 30,169-73 

Investment op Capital: 

Change of policy of Government would affect, 
Procter ------ 30,207-10 

Increased prosperity through, Kothari 32,870-2 

Leave: 

Annual holiday preferred, Procter - - 30,190 

Arrangements, Procter - 30,183-90, 30,194 

Need for greater scientific knowledge, and useful if 
more Indians equipped with, Madhavlal 33,313-4 
Openings for Indians, Madhavlal - - -33,315 


Relations with district judge might be less friendly 
if in different service, Barrow - 28,344-6, 28,932 
no Sign of being deprived of initiative and sense of 
responsibility by growing influence of secretariat, 

Curtis . 29,170-1 

Sind, no original magisterial work done, Lawrence 

30,635 

Supervision and control by, distinction, Lawrence 

30,630-2 

on Tour: 

Arrangements re work, Curtis - - 29,153-5 

no Contact with people, and remarks re, Sind, 
Bhurgri - - 32,198-9, 32,233-4, 32,242-50, 

32,299-311 

Five months or four, Curtis - - - 29,337 

Transference of judicial functions and not power 
over police advised, Madgavkar - - 30,849 

Work in Sind, Bhurgri - 32,203-7, 32,237-50, 

32,287 

Usually well acquainted with conditions of district, 

Rivington . 26,924 

Vernacular, knowledge of, Bharucha - - 32,435 

Work, increase of office and decrease of outdoor, 
disadvantages of, Barrow - - - 28,305-14 

Work too heavy, and recommendations re functions, 
Lawrence ----- 30,542, 30,595 

(see also Commissioners, Deputy.) 

Colonial Civil Service: 

Combination of examination for, with that for Indian 
Civil Service (see under Indian Civil Service 
Examination). 

Prospects of pay worse than I.C.S., and examples, 
Paranjpye .... 26,037, 26,438-42 

Commerce; 

Domiciled Europeans or Anglo-Indians employed 
and found efficient, Procter - - - 30,211-2 

European Employes : 

Association with Indians, no difficulty, Procter 

30,099 

Class of work done, Madhavlal - - 33,331-3 

more Contact with people than officials, Madhavlal 

33,336 

no Difficulty in working in superintendence of, 
L. S. Mehta - - - - - 27,444-6 

First-class passage paid, Procter - - 30,124 

Learn sufficient of language for business purposes 
in about six months, Madhavlal - 33,302-4, 

33,323-5 

Leave, arrangements, Procter, 30,107-8; Madhavlal, 
33,305-7. ‘ 

Pay and promotion, Procter 30,100-6, 30,110, 
30,125-8, 30,132-6, 30,140-3, 30,147-8, 

30,174-80; Madhavlal, 33,296-9. 

Prefer English firm, Procter • • • 30,141 


Pay : 

to Graduates of science, Madhavlal - - 33,348 

Rise of wages with rise of cost of living, 
Madhavlal ..... 33,290-2 

Pensions, no scheme for superior staff, Procter 

30,109 

Commissioners: 

Alteration of name to High Commissioner advised, 
Lawrence - - - ■ - - 30,542 

Indian or personal assistants, withdrawal of rule 
restricting pay to Rs. 500 p. 476-7 

has Personal assistant and details re, Lawrence 

30,746-8 

Pension, increase advocated, Curtis - - 29,008 

Promotion of Indians to post of, advised, if suitable, 
Aga Khan - - - 27,048,27,219-23 

Sumptuary allowance suggested, Curtis 29,429-30 
Usually well acquainted with conditions of division, 
Rivington .26,924 

Commissioners, Deputy: 

Error in statement in Appendix VIII. - - p. 457 

no Officer below, should have powers of 1st class 
magistrate, Taleyarkhan .... 27,951 
Two appointments listed - - - - p. 457 

(«ee also Collector.) 

Conditions of Service, I.C.S.: 

Decrements, list, and average rate for last 20 years, 
statements - - - - - - p. 456 

Interior Posts : 

Increase advised, Graham - - - 29,812-29 

Eight years’ system accepted, Mead, 26,674; Mad¬ 
gavkar, 30,847, p. 442. 

Limit of Rs. 1,000 too low, Lawrence - - 30,523 

Statement and information re - - - p. 455 

Officers of more than 2 and less than 8 years’ 
service drawing more than Rs. 1,000, statements 

1908-12 .p. 449-50 

Officers of more than 2 and under 8 years’ service; 
not many obtained officiating charge of inferior 
posts, statements 1908-12 - - - p. 451-3 

Officers of more than 8 years’ service not drawing 
more than Rs. 1,000, 1908-12 - - p. 446-8 

Superior Posts : 

Additional for Indians, advocated, Bharucha 32,340 
Allowance on number, gives excess of junior officers, 
Ewbanh ------- 28,569 

Allowed for temporary appointments and depu¬ 
tations, statement.p. 455 

After 8 years: 

Admirable on paper, but not fulfilled, Ewbank, 
28,568 ; Lawrence, 30,522, 30,527. 
no Alteration necessary if age of recruitment 
not altered more than 2 years, Ewbank 28,568 
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Conditions of Service, I.C.S.— continued. 

Superior Posts — continued. 

After 8 years— continued. 

as Collector or judge advised, Lawrence 30,527 
not Entirely satisfactory, and reasons p. 442-3 
some Failures to obtain - - - - p. 442 

Pay of Rs. 1,200 after 8 years, advised, Lawrence 

30,522-3, 30,527 
Reduction to 6 years suggested, unless age limit 
reduced, Barrow - - - 28,103, 28,148-9 

not Satisfactorily applied and posts wrongly 
treated as superior without proper pay, 
Graham ------ 29,708 

System accepted. Mead, 26,673 ; Curtin , 28,996 ; 
Graham, 29,768 ; Madgavkar, 30,846. 

Block due to insufficiency of, Lawrence - 30,524 
Creation of additional, advised - - - p. 455 

i for Indians, advocated, Bharucha - - 32,340 

Posts included among, but not as regards pay, 
Ewbank, 28,622-8; Graham, 29,768, 29,806-8. 
Proper allocation suggested. Curtis - -29,476 

Reduced to lowest minimum and difficulties 
involved - - - - - - p. 443 

Strength required to supply eight - - p. 455 

only Three listed, Kadri - - 29,946, 30,067-9 

Temporary, arrangements for filling - -p.455 

10 per cent, might be thrown open to P.C.S. 

Executive Branch, Kadri - 29,946, 29,993-7 
Withdrawal of posts from list, Graham 29,769, 

29,771, 29,808-13 

Conditions of Service, P.C.S.: 

Class of appointments, no change necessary - p. 466 
Dismissal, letter re - - - - - p. 489 

Temporary and exceptional appointments, letter re 

p. 489 

Temporary posts, revised rules - - - p. 496 

Co-operative Credit Societies: 

Registrar : 

no Objection to Indian, L. S. Mehta - 27,440-1 

Pay, suggestions, Curtin - - - 29,089-91 

Post held at present by Junior Assistant Collector, 

Curtin -.- 29,094 

Regarded as superior posts, but not as regards pay, 

Ewbank . 28,622-3 

Supervision by European officers advisable, 
Jtivivgton - 26,924, 26,976—80, 27,018—26 

Councils, Executive: 

Members’ pensions, after 5 years’ service 1,2001. 
advised, Barrow, 28.114; Curtis, 29,008 ; Graham, 
29,777. 

Membership, should be open to members of Judicial 
Branch, especially judges of High Court, Karandi- 
kar, 28,361, 28.389-93 ; Madgavkar, 30,838. 30,848, 
30,852, 31,007-14, 31,069-72. 

Courts, District and Sessions: 

Head clerkship, recruitment to Judicial Branch, 
P.C.S., from, not approved, Crump 27,642, 27,810 
Problem as to truthfulness of witness usual difficulty, 
and question of fact, Crump 27,617, 27,899-901 

Court, High: 

(Judges, see that title.). 

Less control than formerly over assistant and district 
lodges, and disadvantages consequent, Karandilear 

28,361 (vii) 

More questions of law decided than in District Court, 
Batchelor ------- 28,959 

Registrar : 

Post no longer held by Indian, Kelkar 32,904, 

33,065-71 

Post held by member of I.C.S. since 1907, and 
removed from listed posts and judgeship sub¬ 
stituted - - - - - p. 437, 500 

Rulings set aside in revenue cases and no remedy, 
Karandikar - 28,361 (vii), 28,414-28, 28,471-2, 

28,536-8 

Courts, Subordinate, clerks, 3rd class magisterial 
powers advised, Karandikar - - - 28,362 (vii) 

Crammer’s Institutions, question of starting, in India, 
Aga Khan, 27,267-8 ; Sharp, 32,584-94. 

Cramming, evil exaggerated, and Fraser’s Magazine 
quoted re, P. M. Mehta - - - 31,519-20 


Crump, Louis Charles, I.C.S., evidence of 27,609-943 

Curtis, George Seymour, C.S.I., I.C.S., evidence of 

28,960-9,489 

D. 

Daftadars: 

in Certain districts, Lawrence - - 30,773-8 

(see also Personal Assistants under Collectors.) 

Director of Laud Records and Agriculture (see under 
Agriculture). 

Districts: 

Heaviest split up, Mead .... 26,859 
Re-arrangement suggested, Ewbank - 28,670-72 

Divisions, number and none too large, Curtis 29,437-9 

Domiciled Community: 

Anglo-Indians, number in service and work, Curtis 

29,196-7 

Attitude criticised and change hoped for, Madgavkar 

30,798 

as Efficient as other members of service, Lawrence 

30,725-6 

E. 

Education, general, to late age preferred, Lawrence, 
30,731; P. M. Mehta, 31,530. 

Education in India: 

Bombay schools and colleges, manned by Indians 

largely, Sharp . 32,570-2 

Difference between communities and classes, Chanda¬ 
varkar, 31,250-2 ; Sharp, 32,651-4. 

Differences between English education and, Paranj- 
pye ------- 26,156—8 

Effect, on, of assumption of necessity of education in 
England , Chandavarkar - - 31,266-74 

Effect of simultaneous examinations on (see under 
Simultaneous Examination). 

English system in operation, Mend - 26,842-3 

Fund, to help Indians to go to England, suggested, 
Jlivington ----- 26,925, 26,942-5 

Indian culture best developed through English 
education, and question of European or Indian 
classics, P. M. Mehta - - - 31,650-68 

Progress, Bharucha, 32,328; Sharp, 32,632-3. 
Standard compared with England, Aga Khan 

27,070-3 

Variations in provinces, Kelkar - - 33,131-5 

Employment in India, careers other than administra¬ 
tive often preferred, Paranjpye, 26,040 ; P. M. Mehta, 
31.581. 

Europeans: 

Detachment from local influences possible, Karan¬ 
dikar ------ 28,488—90 

Efficient service required whether Indian or European, 
Jinnah - - - 31,806-9, 31,816, 32,016 

Employment op minimum Proportion in higher 
posts: 

Advocated, Scott, 25,966; Mead, 26,649; Crump, 
27,623, 27,650-2; Ewbank, 28,561 ; Batchelor, 
28,768; Sdbnis, 30,229; Kothari, 32,665; p.435. 
if Advocated, considerable increase in successful 
Indian candidates at home and question of 
statute, Crump ... - 27,763-7 

not Approved on principle, but 50 per cent, 
suggested for the present, Kelkar - 32,895, 

33,175-7 

Half suggested, Chandavarkar - - - 31,113 

Indians members of I.C.S. counted among, in con¬ 
sidering proportion - - - p. 429, 435 

Irreducible minimum, illegal and not advocated, 
Karandikar, 28,377 ; Chandavarkar, 31,237-8. 
Necessary, Paranjpye, 26,049, 26,074, 26,432-7; 
Barrow, 28,084. 

not Necessary at present, Aga Khan, 27,127-34, 
27,244-50; L.S. Mehta, 27,352,27,378-9, 27,381, 
27,384, 27,466-72 ; Blmrgri, 32,089, 32,131-4. 
Preponderance: 

Approved,!/, S. Mehta, 27,382-3 ; Chandavarkar, 
31,096, 31,150, 31,212; Blmrgri, 32,132-3. 
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Europeans— continued. 

Employment or minimum Proportion in higher 
posts— continued. 

Preponderance— continued. 

Necessary in order to safeguard interests of 
masses, Sabnis - 30,337-46 

not Necessary if examination held alternately in 
England and India, Karandikar - 28,361(v), 

28,482-5, 28,514-24 

Proportion : 

Fixing of not advised, Ago, Khan. 27,048; Curtis, 
29,044 ; Kadri, 29,922 ; Kelkar, 32,895 ; Mad- 
havlal, 33,234, 33,267. 

excessively High, but possible error in figures, 
Kelkar - - 32,904, 32,996-9, 33,087-102 

Suggestions re, Karandikar, 28,361 (xiv), 28,376 ; 
Mehendale, 29,490, 29,687; Sabnis, 30,240; 
Lawrence, 30,495, 30,578, 30,770; Kelkar, 
32,895, 33,179. 

Question premature, as no probability at present 
of Indians swamping Europeans, Jinnah 31,775, 

31,809-11 

Reduction to any extent not advisable, but no 
guarantee required, Agei Khan - 27,038, 27,064, 
27,066, 27,126, 27,141, 27,296, 27,308-11 
Reduction of European element not anticipated 
from simultaneous examinations, but no objec¬ 
tion if gradual, Paranjpye • - 26,075-8 

English Civilian more sympathetic with people than 
Indian official, Sabnis - - - 30,342-3 

Ignorance of Indian ways, P. M. Mehta - 31,599 
Less contact with people than commercial men, 

Madhavlal . 33,336-7 

Need for being taught social etiquette and social 
intercourse with educated Indians, Paranjpye, 
26,412 ; Batchelor, 28,760. 

Posts held by, decrease in number deprecated, 

Bivington . 26,924 

Question of impartiality, Mead - - 26,913-7 

no Reason for objecting to serve under Indian 

officers. Mead . 26,921 

Retention of European element and tone advised, 
Crump, 27,609 ; Barrow, 28,070; Madgavkar, 
30,784 (v) (viii); Kelkar, 32.942-6 ; Madhavkd , 
33,268; Sathe, 33,371. 

not Sufficient contact with people, and handicapped 
by insufficient knowledge of vernacular, P. M. 
Mehta .... 31,684-90, 31,699-709 
Want of sympathy and causes, Paranjpye 26,485-7 

Ewbank, Robert Benson, I.C.S., evidence of 

28,557-758 

Examination Papers, Secrecy: 

Methods of securing, and no leakage at Bombay 
University since 1885, Sharp - - - 32,563 

Possible difficulties and examples of leakage, Barrow 

28.262-5, 28,299-300 

Examinations: 

Many Indians only care about appearing, but less so 
in higher examination, Sharp 32,564, 32,615-23 
not Satisfactory test of administrative ability, 
Kothari ....... 32.729 

Exchange Compensation Allowance (see under Pay, 
I.C.S.). 

Executive Branch, I.C.S.: 

Additional superior posts for Indian service advised, 
Bharucha ----- 32,340, 32,380 

Class representation, tables showing distribution of 
posts among communities, in Presidency and Sind 
in 1887 and 1912.p. 481 

Listed Posts : 

no Appointments from P.C.S., Mead - 26,878, 

26,887 

Increase advised, Madgavkar - - - 30,911 

Superior, filled by two statutory gentlemen, 

Bharucha . 32,455 

Members not specialists, and considered expeits in 
all branches, Madgavkar - - - - 30,852 

Minimum proportion of Europeans more necessary 
than in Judicial Branch, Barrow 28 084. 28,347-9 
Reasons for preference of, to Judicial Branch, 
Madgavkar - 30,838, 30,848, 30,852, 30,959-80 


Executive Branch, I.C.S.— continued. 

Recruitment : 

Limit suggested as between members of P.C.S. 

and I.C.S., Madgavkar - 30,808 

Rate and system - - - - - p. 477 

Training : 

Legal: 

in India, possible, Lawrence - - 30,715-6 

Sufficient, Graham .29,767 

Useful, but want of, no serious drawback, Mead 

26,868 

in Office of Mukhtyarkar, advised, Bhurgri 32,103 

Executive Branch, P.C.S.: 

Cadre, principle followed in fixing strength - p. 474 
Comparative statement of composition of, for 
1912-13, Bharucha ----- 32,340 

Inferior class, and depriving of listed posts no draw¬ 
back, P. M. Mehta - - 31,478-84, 31,747-55 

Less attractive than Judicial Branch, and reasons, 
and not sufficient independence of judgment. 
Madgavkar ...... 30,910 

Lists of appointments - p. 484-5, p. 489, p. 496 
Old service consisted entirely of deputy collectors, 

Curtis .29,412 

Pay ; 

of Higher and lower branches, Madgavkar 30,890, 

30,911 

Initial, Curtis .29,413 

Power of Government to appoint outsiders in 
exceptional cases - - - - - p. 476 

Probation. p. 475 

Promotion by selection to Rs. 500 and above, 
complaints quoted, Madgavkar 30.896. 31,082- 7 
Recruitment : 

Combined competition and nomination suggested, 
and scheme, Paranjpye 26,065, 26,121-9, 26,415- 

20, 26,512-5 

Competitive examination for direct recruitment 
advised, Kelkar - ... . 33,208 

from Graduates of Bombay University advised, 
partly, Kelkar - - - 32,935, 33,212 

Higher branch: 

by Competitive examination, tried but not 
successful, Curtis - - - 29,208-11 

by Open competition, and lower by nomination, 
and scheme, Madgavkar - 30,890, 30,911 

from Mamlatdars, and remarks re, Lawrence 

30,694-5 

Mamlatdars not recruited by competitive examina¬ 
tion, Sathe .33,430 

Restriction to residents : 

Advised as a rule, and usual, but are exceptions, 
Lawrence - - - - - ■ - 30,545 

not Advised, Kothari - 32,680 

Rules - p. 470, p. 475-6, p. 487-8, p. 493-4 
Two-thirds by open competition, and one-third by 
nomination suggested, and details, Taleyarkhan 

27,949, 28,047-52 

Sind, list of appointments - - - - p. 490 

Temporary appointments - - - - p. 476 

Tests - - - ; - - p. 464 

Training : 

Five years in charge of a taluka advised, Madgavkar 

30,892 

(see also Training, P.C.S.) 

Executive Councils (see Councils). 

Executive Officers, under control of High Court, 
P. M. Mehta .„ 31,420-1 

r. 

Family Pension Fund; 

for P.C.S. advised, but perhaps difficulties too 
great, Kothari - 32,684, 32,722-5, 32,738-43 

(see also Indian Services Family Pension Fund.) 

Forest offences, diminution. Chandavarkar 31,260-1 

Forest Service, simultaneous examinations advocated, 
Aga Khan ....... 27,038 

Furlough (see wider Leave). 

G. 

General Provident Fund (see Provident Fund). 
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Government Pleader: 

Age of appointment, Batchelor - - - 28,854 

Promotion to I.O.S., formerly when rather elderly 
but now younger, Batchelor - - 28,856-8 

Grading {see under Collectors, &c.). 

Graham, Lancelot, I.C.S., evidence of - 29,754-909 

H. 

Heads of Districts, interpreters not required as a rule, 
Bharucha ------- 32,435 

Higher Posts: 

(Employment of Europeans in, see under Europeans.) 
(Employment of Indians in, see under Indians.) 
Reservation of certain number for P.C.S. advised, 
and details, Bhurgri 32,081, 32,094-6, 32,142-51 
Selection to, source of grievance, Madgavkar 30,848 

Hindus: 

Nomination of, no objection if fit and proper, Kothari 

32,767-70 

Preponderance in I.C.S. anticipated if simultaneous 
examinations adopted, Kothari - 32,689-90, 

32,726-8, 32,766-70, 32,810-22 
Preponderance in P.C.S., Kothari - 32,681, 32,726 

32,771-83 

History of India, care necessary to avoid widening 
difference between rulers and people established by 
different invasions and conquerors. Sabnis 30,223, 

30,347 

Home Civil Service Examination, combination with 
Indian Civil Service Examination (see under Indian 
Civil Service Examination). 

Home Service, conditions less arduous than in I.C.S., 
and more attractive, Ewbank, 28,699-701; Curtis, 
29,201. 

Housing (see under Residences). 

I. 

India: 

Improvements, and present race not inferior, Chan¬ 
davarkar . 31,276-80 

as one Province with feeling of nationality, desire 
for, and feeling growing, Kelkar - (32,977 -87), 

33,018-21 

India Office clerkships, recruitment to for Indian Civil 
Service suggested.p. 510 

Indian Civil Service: 

Attractive to Indian students as a career, Paranjpye 

26,373 

CADEE: 

Addition to not advised, but no reduction necessary, 

Curtis .29,314-6 

Comparative number of Europeans and Indians, 
and possible error, Kelkar - 32,904, 32,996-9, 

33,087-1.02 

Increase advised, as officers overworked, Procter 

30,073 

Revision necessary, and extra posts required, Curtis 

29,081, 29,260-70 
Statement - ' - - p. 453-4 

Strength, comparison of theoretical with actual 

p. 456 

Cost of equipment, &c., advances for, regulations, &c., 
Ewbank - 28,654-8, 28,744-9 

Dissatisfaction with position and prospects, chiefly 
among juniors - - - - - - p. 444 

Doctrine of aloofness dangerous, Chandavarkar 

31,130, 31,299-300, 31,334-6. 
Equality of treatment desired, Paranjpye 26,588-9 
Example of clean and healthy life, and high 
standards of justice and humanity, and effect of, 
on P.C.S., Madgavkar - ■ - 30,784 (xv) 

Grades, number of officers authorised satisfactory, 

Kelkar .32,918 

Importance of good manners, Lawrence - 30,706-9 

Improvements would enhance reputation of, Curtis 

29,280-2 

Increase of work, particularly office work, at expense 
of out-of-door work, and disadvantages, Barrow 

28,305-14 

Less attractive, and question of reforms to improve 
attractions, Crump - - - 27,611, 27,768-72 


Indian Civil Service— continued. 

List of Indian Civilians and communities to which 
they belong, in various presidencies, L. 8. Mehta 

P- 73-4 

Men not usually posted from same Presidency, Aga 
Khan - - . . . . _ 27 271 

Newly arrived civilian, Presidents of municipal 
boards soon after arrival, Madgavkar - 30,826, 

„ 31,056-8 

Organ isation : 

Fairly satisfactory, Madgavkar - - - 30,888 

Unsatisfactory, and reasons and recommendations, 
Lawrence ■ - - - . . 3 p 542 

Overwork, Mead, 26,858; Procter, 30,131. 

Proposals sent in, referred to. Graham - 29,852-5 

Protection of claims of existing membei-s necessary 
if Indian element largely increased, Barrow 

23 322—3 

Renaming as “ European Civil Service for India ” 

suggested, Bharucha . 32,340 

Special memorandum of Bombay Government 

p. 503-11 

no Traces of crammer’s institutions noticeable in 
members, Aga Khan - - - . . 27 266 

Transfer of appointments to P.C.S. from, should not 
take effect to prejudice of members of, Graham 

29,755, 29,908-9 

Transfer of certain posts from special services 
advised, Lawrence - 30,592-4 

Young civilians, no lack of thoroughness in work, 
but more detail thrown on, Curtis - 29,198-9' 

(see also Pay, Pensions, &c.) 

Indian Civil Service Act, 1861, no Native of India 
appointed under during last five years - - p. 438 

Indian Civil Service Examination: 

Age Limits: 

17-19 advised, and reasons, Barrow, 28,066, 28,077, 
28,178, 28,327-8 ; Curtis, 28,973, 28.976, 28,983 
29,055-9, 29,063-6, 29,200-7. ' 

19 prejudicial to Indians, Sharp - 32,637-8 

- 0 — 22 . proposed, and reasons, if present system 
retained.. 4300 

21- 23: 1 

Advocated, Mead, 26,641, 26,698-700; Ewbank 

28)563; Kadri, 29,919; Jinnah, 31,709, 

on August 1 st advised, if Indian universities 
remove restrictions of age 16 for entrance 
otherwise 22-24, and reasons, Madgavkar 

30 799 

22- 24 (present limits) .- 

Approved, Paranjpye. 26,044, 26,169, 26,258-61 ■ 
Aga Khan, 27,043, 27,091-3, 27,116; L. S 
Mehta, 27,346, 27,348, 31.528-9; Crumv 
27,618, 27,664, 27,675, 27,721, 27,792; Sabnis, 
30,235; Lawrence, 30,488, 30,492, 30,699- 
706; Chandavarkar, 31,104, 31,108; Kothari 
32,663-4, 32,715. 

for Englishmen, approved, Kelkar - - 32,889 

if Simultaneous examination adopted, approved, 
otherwise 23-5, Madhavlal - 33,228, 33,230,’ 

33,273-4 

Question of sufficiency of training, but earlier 
not advocated, Paranjpye - - 26,335—9 

23- 25 advised, especially for Indians, Bhurgri 

. . 32,086, 32,177 

Differentiation between Indians and other natural- 
born subjects: 

19-21 advised for Indians if 17-19 for English, 
Barrow 28 173-8 

24 advised, for Indians, Taleyarkhan 27’967-8 
1 year later for Indians if simultaneous exami¬ 
nation not adopted, Kelkar, 32,891, 32 947-51 
33,103-11; Madliavlal, 33,230, 

1 year later for Indians advised, and 2nd chance 
to 1st five suggested, Taleyarkhan - 27,944^ 

27,957' 

n °L Advocated ’ Paran jpye, 26,046 ; Aga Khan 
27,045; L. S. Mehta, 27,388; Barrow, 28 081- 
Kadri, 29,921; Lawrence, 30,492 ; Madgavkar, 
30,803; Chandavarkar, 31,108; Jinnah 31 771 • 
Kothari, 32,664; p. 433. 

Separate examination straight away preferred 
Curtis . 29,156-8 
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Age Limits— continued. 

Earlier: 

Difficult for Indians, and question of altering 
syllabus in consequence, and comparison of 
ages, Paranjpye .... 26,340-6 

Effect on Indians, and question of, Kelkar 

33,045-64 

to Enable candidates to complete Honours Course 
at University, advised, Graham - - 29,757 

for Indians, 17-8 advised, Mead 26,645, 26,701-4 
Later, some disadvantages, but outweighed, 
Madgavkar 30,799 

Raising of, synchronised with larger admission of 
Indians - - - - - - - p. 433 

Recruits of different ages : 

Comparison not possible - - - p. 433 

Later recruits better, Chandavarkar - 31,105 
Latest recruits too old, Mead - - - 26,642 

Merits very much alike, Lawrence - - 30,489 

Recruits at later age equal, if not superior, to 
those at earlier age, Madgavkar - - 30,800 

Reduction: 

Advised, Kadri 29,967, p. 439, p. 440, p. 503, 

p. 507 

not Advised, Paranjpye, 26,170-2, 26,272-3, 
26,550-61, 26,578-80; P. M. Mehta, 31,396-9. 
if Reduced to 17-9, schools would arrange 
syllabus accordingly, Curtis - 28,973, 

28,983, 29,055-9, 29,202-5 
School leaving age, not approved, Graham 

29,802, 29,842-5 

Alternately in England and India, scheme, and 
remarks re, Karandikar, 28,361 (iv), (3), 28,362 (iv), 
28,368, 28,382-3, 28,408-13, 28,461-70; P. M. 
Mehta, 31,594-6. 

Classes successful in, Paranjpye - - 26,038-40 

Combination with Home and Colonial Services 
Examination : 

to Advantage of Colonial C.S., but advantage of 
inclusion of Home Service doubtful, Ewbank 

28,559 

no particular Advantage to Indians, Kelkar 

32,880, 33,041-4 

Approved, and reasons, Paranjpye, 26,037, 26,438- 
42 ; Mead, 26,633 ; L S. Mehta, 27,339 ; Crump, 
27,611; Kadri, 29,912; Sabnis, 30,227 ; Lawrence, 
30,478, 30,720-1. 

not Approved, and reasons, Curtis, 28,964; Mad¬ 
gavkar, 30,789; Bhurgri, 32,076. 
not Approved, if tendency to take best men for 
Home Service, Madhavlal - - - 33,221 

probably Detrimental to I.C.S. - - - p. 431 

Disadvantages, but more gained than lost, Curtis 

29,478-80 

Drawbacks, and I.C.S. Examination for men two 
years younger advised - - - - p. 503 

Increases odds against Indians, Barrow - 28,068 
Statement showing order of merit of candidates 
selecting Home C.S. in last 10 years - p. 431 
should be Confined to born Englishmen, Ewbank 

28,561, 28,578, 28,585-6 
a “ Cram ” examination, Ewbank - - 28,677-80, 

28,687-91, 28,714-5, 28,734 
Defects, Aga Khan, 27,110-1; Kelkar, 32,878. 
Defects : 

Excludes poorer candidates of both races, Mad¬ 
gavkar ------- 30,786 

Intellectual test only, Mead, 26,630; Barrow, 
28,065. 

Legal training not provided, and undue prominence 
given to certain subjects, L. S. Mehta - 27,337, 

27,552-3 

Differentiation between natural - born 

SUBJECTS: 

not Advised, Mead, 26,632; Lawrence, 30,477; 

Curtis, 28,963 ; Chandavarkar, 31,094. 

Exclusion of subjects of Colonies, excluding 
Indians advised, L. S. Mehta, 27,340; Karan¬ 
dikar, 28,361 (i) (iv); Ewbank, 28,561; Mad¬ 
gavkar, 30,788, 30,791, 30,795; Jinnah, 31,760. 
Easier for Indians to pass after study in England, 
and question of, Kelkar - - - 33,050-64 

Equally suitable for Indians, Barrow, 28,067, 28,127- 
30 ; Chandavarkar, 31,093 ; Jinnah, 31,759. 


Indian Civil Service Examination — continued. 
not Equally suitable for Indians, Scott, 25,897, 
25,905; Paranjpye, 26,036, 26,073, 26,186-8, 

26,236-9, 26,383-9, 26,489-91, 26,505-11; Mead, 
26,631; Aga Khan, 27,036, 27,061, 27,306-7; 
L. S. Mehta, 27,338; Grump, 27,610, 27,825; 
Karandikar, 28,361, 28,378-80; Curtis, 28,962, 
29,380; Sabnis, 30,226; Jinnah, 31,758-9,31,802-4; 
Bhurgri, 32,073-5; Bharucha, 32,326, 32,342-’ 
Kelkar, 32,879, 32,881, 32,892, 32,940, 33 015-7 
33,049-64, 33,103, 33,119-30; Sathe, 33,352-3. ’ 

Facilities for Indians not equal, but men unable to 
afford it should not aspire to it, Kadri - 29,959 
Falling off in number of candidates, partly due to 
inadequate pay in junior ranks, Ewbank 28,570, 

28,751 

Improvement possible, Mead, 26,629; Kadri, 29,910. 
Indian M.A.’s have little chance, Paranjpye 

26,463-7 

Indians failing in : 

Course advised.p. 509 

Difficulty in finding employment, Paranjpye 

26,186-8 

Employment in other services desirable, Paranjpye 

26,142-3 

Posts available in P.C.S. advised, Curtis 28,999 

29,051 

Modification to make success by cramming less 
possible advised, and suggestions, Ewbank 28,565 
at Other centres not advocated, Mead, 26,636; 
Crump, 27,614; Barrow, 28,071; Curtis, 28,967; 
Kadri, 29,915; Lawrence, 30,481; Madgavkar, 
30,792 ; Chandavarkar, 31,190-2. 

Presupposes certain qualities among Europeans, not 
necessarily found in Indian members - - p. 429 

Satisfactory in principle, Scott, 25,896 ; Paranjpye, 
26,034 Rivington, 26,924; Aga Khan, 27,034, 
27,060; Crump, 27,609; Barrow, 28,065, 28,069, 
28,126; Ewbank, 28,557; Batchelor, 28,759 ■ 
Curtis, 28,960, 29,041; Graham, 29,764, 29,783; 
Kadri, 29,910; Procter, 30,070, 30,078; Sabnis, 
30,224; Madgavkar, 30,785 ; Chandavarkar, 31,091; 
Jinnah, 31,757; Kothari, 32,656, 32,686-7; Kelkar, 
32,877; Madhavlal, 33,218, 33,222 ; Sathe. 33,351. 
33,353, p. 503. 

Satisfactory in principle for Englishmen, L. S. Mehta 

27,336 

not Satisfactory, and reasons, Lawrence 30,474-5, 

30,476 

Separate Examination (see that title). 

Simultaneous Examination ( see that title). 

Sufficient facilities for Indians, Rivington - 26,939 
not Sufficient facilities for Indians, Batchelor 

28,780-2 

Syllabus: 

Agricultural Chemistry as optional subject not 
advised, Lawrence ----- 30,733 
Alterations to suit Indians advised, Paranjpye, 
26,541-9 ; Bhurgri, 32,074, 32,087, 32,178. 
Alterations in curriculum not urged if likely to 
jeopardise scheme for simultaneous examination, 
Paranjpye ----- 26,482-4 

Alterations suggested, and question of effect, 

Paranjpye . 26,290-312 

no Change recommended, Chandavarkar 31,110, 

p. 503 

Comparison with curricula and standard of 
University degrees, Indian and English, and 
subsequent work necessary, Paranjpye 

26,299-319 

Compulsory subjects, group suggested, Madhavlal 

33,219, 33,278 

Differentiation between Indians and Europeans 
not necessary, Paranjpye, 26,048 ; Aga Khan, 
27,047 ; L. S. Mehta,' 27,350 ; Barrow, 28,083; 
Curtis, 28,978; Sabnis, 30,238; Lawrence, 
30,494; Madgavkar, 30,806; Chandavarkar. 
31,111; P. M. Mehta. 31,503-4; Jinnah, 31,773; 
Bhurgri, 32,088; Kelkar, 32.893; Madhavlal, 
33,232. 

Economics, higher marks advised, Madgavkar 

30,804, 30,805 

English Composition and Economics should be 
compulsory, but not insisted on, Paranjpye 

26,047, 26,482-4, 26,542 
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Indian Civil Service Examination — continued. 
Syllabus — continued. 

European and Indian branches, and question of 
European or Indian classics, P. M. Mehta 

31,658-68 

Favourable to English education and to Oxford 
and Cambridge, Paranjpye - 26,036, 26,047, 

26,537-49 

History, with higher marks advised, Madgavhar 

30,804, 30,805 

Indian administration, inclusion of, advised, Aga 

Khan . 27,035, 27,046 

Indian History, advised, Paranjpye, 26,047,26,291, 
26,482-4; Aga Khan, 27,035, 27,046; L. S. 
Mehta, 27,349; Sabnis, 30,237 ; Madgavhar, 
30,804, 30,805; Bhurgri, 32,074, 32,087; Kelkar, 
32,892, 32,973. 

Indian languages and law only specialised subjects 
advised, Batchelor - . 28,765 

Indian Philosophy advocated, Paranjpye, 26,047, 
26,291, 26,482-4; Bhurgri, 32,074, 32,087. 
Italian, exclusion advised, Curtis - - 28,977 

Law: 

Advised, Kelkar ..... 32,892 
Desirable, but no objections to postponing till 
probation if possible to give sufficient study, 
Madhavlal - 33,282-4 

Hindu and Muhammadan advised, Paranjpye, 
26,047, 26,291; Batchelor, 28,766; Sabnis, 
30,237; Madgavhar, 30,805 ; Bhurgri, 32,074, 
32,087. 

Languages and literature of the East desirable, 
but European classics also advised, P. M. Mehta 

31,496-503 

Marks: 

400 for three English subjects, and logic and 
political economy advised, Curtis - 28,977 
Alteration to avoid cause of complaint to Indians 
advised, Aga Khan .... 27,035 
Deduction of 100 from marks obtained, main¬ 
tenance of rule advised, Madgavhar - 30,805 
Maximum number, Ewbank - - 28,711-5 

Mathematical papers: 

Compared with mathematical tripos, Paranjpye 

26,047. 26,516-9 

Oriental studies advised, Kelkar 32,892. 33,036- 

40; p. 434 

Oriental studies for Englishmen desirable, but 
might be postponed till probationary period, 
Aga Khan ..... 27,183-94 
Persian : 

Advised, Bhurgri, 32,087 ; Madhavlal, 33,231. 
Advised, with marks equal to French, Aga Khan, 
27,035, 27,046, 27,089-90,27,154-6, 27,286-95; 
Jinnah, 31,772. 

for Englishmen advocated, but might be post¬ 
poned till probation, Aga Khan ■ 27,182, 

27,287-8 

Same marks as for French and German advised, 
Political Science, higher marks advised, Madgavhar 

30,804-5 

Present, approved, Mead .... 26,647 
Principles laid down by Lord Macaulay's Com¬ 
mittee in 1854, &c. : 

Approved, Mead, 26,646; Cnwip, 27,621; 
Barrow, 28,082; Ewbank, 28,564 ; Batchelor, 
28,765; Lawrence, 30,493; Madgavhar, 30,787," 
30,804; Chandavarhar, 31,109. 

Quoted.p. 432, p. 433 

Question of subjects suitable to Indians and 
Englishmen if age limit 19, Paranjpye 

26,272-83 

Revision of marks advised to minimise dis¬ 
advantages of Indians, Taleyarkhan - 27,944, 

27,956 

Roman and Greek history, law, &c., knowledge of 
Latin and Greek should not be expected, 
Paranjpye - - - - - - 26,047 

Sanskrit, advised for English boys, Kelkar 32,892 
Sanskrit and Arabic: 

Higher marks advised to languages such as, 
Madgavhar ...... 30,804 

Increase of marks advised, Jinnah - -31.772 


Indian Civil Service Examination— continued. 
Syllabus— continued. 

Sanskrit and Arabic— continued. 

Same marks as Greek and Latin advised, 
Paranjpye, 26,047, 26,291-301, 26,482-4; 
Aga Khan, 27,035, 27,046, 27,089, 27,260-2; 
L. 8. Mehta, 27,349; Sabnis, 30,237 ; Bhurgri, 
32,074; Sharp, 32,559, 32,568; Kelkar, 32,891, 
32,971; Madhavlal, 33,231. 

Sociology, higher marks advised, Madgavhar 

30,804-5 

Specialisation not advised - - - p. 433-4 

Subjects more appropriate for Indian administrator, 
higher marks advised, Madgavhar - - 30,804 

Subjects set, not text-books, Ewbank - 28,732-4 

Unfair to Indians, and alterations proposed, and 
effect, Kelkar - - 32,892, 33,036-40 

Vernaculars advised, Bhurgri - 32,074, 32,087 

Vernaculars, omission of modern European 
languages in favour of, not approved - p. 434 
Viva voce advised in most subjects, Ewbank 

28,565 

no Test of character, but no better devised, Curtis 

29,183 

University degree as condition not advised, Graham 

29,844 

Indians : 

Candidates fob I.C.S. Examination : 

Age of going to England, Barrow - 28,269-73 

not All of one class, Sabnis - - 30,405-7 

Educated in England much same sort of men as 
those in commerce, Procter 30,191-2, 30,213-7 
Capacity and moral qualities, testimony quoted, 
i P. M. Mehta .... 31,602-6, p. 307 
Concerned with interests of caste principally, but 
less true of educated Indians, Batchelor - 28,760 

28,861-5 

often have, no Contact with English throughout 
school and college course, Sharp . 32,560, 

32,569-72 

Definition of “ Natives of India ” : 

Inclusion of children of Indian parents born 
outside India advised, Kelkar - - - 32,888 

Inclusion of persons of unmixed European descent 
not approved, Bhurgri - 32,083 

Satisfactory, Mead, 26,640 ; Curtis, 28,972 ; Law¬ 
rence, 30,487; Chandavarhar, 31,103; Kelkar, 
32,662; Madhavlal, 33,227. 

Subjects of Native States should be included, 
Paranjpye. 26,043, 26,252-3; Mead, 26,725-7- 
Aga, Khan, 27,042 ; L. S. Mehta. 27,345 ; Sabnis, 
30,234; Madgavhar, 30,798; Jinnah, 31,768. 

Use of term “Indian” preferred to “Native,” 
Rivington ...... 26,926 

Different standard applied in criticising work, Mead 

26,894 

Disqualification only as regards higher posts, 

Paranjpye . 26,038, 26,240-5 

with Early education in India and later in Europe 
better type than men educated in England, Aga 

Khan . 27,143-4,27,215 

Education in England .- 
not of as much Advantage as formerly, as students 
do not see best of English life. Chandavarhar, 

31,170-8, 31,262-5 
Advantages. Rivington - - - 26,936-7 

Desirable, Paranjpye, 26,480-1 ; Chandavarhar, 
31,354-5 ; Kelkar, 33,171-2. 

Doubtful experiment, Procter - - - 30,197 

at Early age : 

at 13 or 14, impracticable except in case of 
wealthy parents, P. M. Mehta - 31,523-6 

14 too young, Chandavarhar - 31,196, 31,350 

not Advocated, Paranjpye 26,227-31, 26,347-53 
Dangers, at early age, but if successful, good 
material for recruitment, Mehenclale 29,682-6 
Desirable, Crump, 27,821; Barrow, 28,253-4, 
28,268, 28,303. 

Difficulties, Paranjpye, 26,167; Bharucha, 
32,326. 

no Difficulty re, and denationalisation not antici¬ 
pated . p. 509-10 

Disadvantages, but no fear of denationalisation, 
Kelkar .... 32,879, 33,015-7 
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Indians — continued. 

Education in England — continued. 
at Early age— continued. 

no Good at public school, Mehendale 29,744-5 
no Objections, Curtis ■ - - 29,179-80 

at Later age preferred to, Paranjpye, 26,488; 
Lawrence, 30,729-30. 

Necessity for protection of boys sent, Karan- 

dilcar . 28,361 (iv) 

not very Satisfactory, Aya Khan - 27,123-5 

Essential, Barrow - - 28,199-201,28,301-3 

Most derive only good, but some exceptions, 
Paranjpye ..... 26,231-5 

at Public school, 14 proper age, and some boys 
suitable, Lawrence - - - 30,779-81 

Question of necessity of, to obtain desired quali¬ 
fication, Chandavarlcar, 31,265-77, 31,281; 

Jinnah, 31,852-61. 

Question of value. P. M. Mehta, 31,610-3; Bharucha, 
32,499-501 ; Sathe, 33,468-71. 

Religious prejudices on side of parents, Kelkar, 
32,879. 33,112-8 ; Sathe, 33,352. 

Supervision arrangements by India Office, Batchelor 

28,805-7 

at University advocated, Paranjpye - - 26,041 

Educated: 

Dislike of, on part of average civilian, P. M. Mehta 
31,370, 31,444-57, 31,669-72 
not More handicapped by language at 18 than 22, 
Kadri ....... 30,009 

Sufficiently for public service, growing number, 
Procter ....... 30,084 

Educated in England : 

without Becoming denationalised, problem of 
obtaining, Aga Khan - - - 27,195-201 

at College, enter into life of college, Paranjpye 

26,492-4 

as Detached and impartial as Europeans, Mead, 
26,909 ; Sahnis, 30,399-403. 

Less satisfactory than those educated in India, 
Ewbanlc ..... 28,561, 28,682-6 
from Same social class as members of I.C.S., Crump 

27,896-8 

Superior, Bivington - - - 26,925, 26,936 

Educated in India: 

as Impartial as Europeans, but have great difficulty 
in administration through being on terms of 
intimacy with Indians of district and obliged to 
justify opinions more carefully, Mead 26,873-5, 

26,884-5 

Reputed partiality, due to state of mind of public, 

Mead . 26,906-8, 26,912 

Efficiency equal to Europeans, Jinnah 31,759, 32,002 
Efficiency increasing, Procter - 30,146, 30,202 

not so Efficient as English on an average - p. 503 

Employment in Higher Posts : 

2 only in Judicial Branch, Sathe - - 33,357 

Advantages of Indians over British in some 
respects, Madgavhar - - - 30,784 (xiv) 

Danger of corruption, if increased, chief danger, 
but decreasing, Madgavhar - - 30,784 (xi) 

Demand for, compliance not necessarily advisable, 
and reasons, Bivington 26.924, 26,995-7,001 
Equality with English desirable, P. M. Mehta 

p. 308 

Guaranteed minimum by scholarships may be 
supplemented by other indians - - p. 510 

Increase: 

Advised, Paranjpye, 26,204-5; Crump, 27,890-5 ; 
Curtis, 29,060 ; Graham, 29,785-7 ; Madgav- 
har, 30,784 (xviii), 30,918 ; Chandavarlcar, 
31,096, 31,139; Jinnah, 31,758, 31,803, 

32,062—5 ; Bharucha, 32,336, 32,343 ; Kelkar, 
32,895, 32,904, 32,996-9, 33,087-102; Sathe, 
33,372. 

not Advised, Aga Khan, 27,324; Grump, 27,651-5, 
27,706-10, 27,756-8, 27,762-7, 27,816 ; Curtis, 
28,980; Procter, 30,072, 30,080, 30,085-8, 
30,155-66, 30,202, 30,221. 
by Listed posts advised, Lawrence 30,572, 30,666 
by Means of present method of recruitment, not 
anticipated, Barrow - - - 28,190-1 
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Indians— continued. 

Employment in Higher Posts — continued. 
Increase—• continued. 

must not be Permitted at expense of efficiency, 
and slow change preferred, Madgavhar 

30,784 (viii) 

Slight increase from time to time suggested, 
Crump ...... 27,623 

not Wanted except by same tests as Englishmen, 
Paranjpye -26,220 

Limitation of number suggested, but gradual 
increase, M.cad 26,631, 26,635, 26,649, 26 682 
_ 26,686-92, 26,695,26,807-15, 26,837-41 
no Objections if trained in England, and character 
training included in education, Bivington 

26,969-70 

Points to be considered and comparison of qualities 
necessary, Madgavhar - 30,784 (iv), (v), (viii) 

Proportion : 

Fixing of, not advised, Aga Khan, 27,038-9, 
27,048, 27,127—34, 27,210—4, 27,297—8 ; Barrow, 
28,072 ; Graham, 29,785-7 ; Madhavlal, 33,223. 
Minimum suggested, and question of immediate 
increase up to, Barrow - 28,084, 28,132-3, 

28,135-9, 28,189 
Present proportion, Aga Khan - - 27,038 

Proposed, Mead, 26,784-93; Ewbank, 28,561, 
28,593-5 ; Curtis, 29,283-6, p. 435; Kadri, 
29,922; Sahnis, 30,240, 30,294-5, 30,383-7, 
30,426—31; Lawrence, 30,495; Chandavarlcar, 
31,096, 31,113, 31,140-2, 31,150, 3I,23ri, 
31,301-3; Bharucha, 32,328, 32,330, 32,378 ; 
Kothari, 32,665, 32,730-4, 32,830-5. 

Question of efficiency not policy, Procter 

30,081-3 

Reservation of fixed number for Indians advised, 

Bharucha .32,336 

Reservation of places for special interests or 
religions, not approved, Karandihar - 28,361 

(4) and (5) 

Reservation of posts, number proposed and 

scheme.p. 505 

Review of questions before Commission and 
bearing, Madgavhar .... 30,784 
Small number and no injury anticipated if 
increased, Aga Khan - - - 27,272-4 

Statutory guarantee for filling of half posts by 
Indians advised, Kelkar - 32,895, 32,954-5, 

33,166-70 

Experience of English life desirable, Aga Klian 27,145 
do not get Pair chance, Madgavhar - - 30,808 

Grievances of educated class, not communicated to 
uneducated so far, Bivington - - 26,989-92 

Increasing desire to take part in public life and less 
desire for Government service, Chandavarkar 

31,318, 31,340 

in Indian Civil Service : 

Class bias, question of, Crump - - 27,824-34 

Details re castes, Madgavhar ■ - . 30,794 

Pull support should be allowed to. Karandihar 

28,361 (i), (ii), (8) 
Indian officers should feel at home in service and 
superior to doubt and suspicion of integrity, just 
as Europeans do, Karandihar - 28,361 (ii) 

Inferiority, no sense of, but possible if numbers 
increased, Bharucha - - - 32,359-61 

List of, with details re posts and length of service 

p. 436 

Necessity for English spirit and question of 
acquiring, Aga Khan .... 27,142 
of Same class but different calibre and larger 
means, from members of P.C.S., Kellcar 

33,026-8 

Same standard of living as English, adopted by, 

Madgavhar .30,855 

Supersession, example, Madgavhar 30,848, 30,858 

31,049-50 

Standard rising, Mead .... 26,918 
Unsatisfactory treatment due to paucity of Indian 
officers in service, Karandihar - 28,361 (iii) 
not Wanting in administrative capacity, Sathe 

33,354 

Language not a great handicap, Sharp - 32,597-8 

Measures for increasing number in service of 
Government, history of - - . . p, 470 
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Indians —con tinned. 

as Member of Council and in control of Local 
Government, advised, P. M. Mehta - - 31,713 

Memorising facility, disputed, Paranjpye 26,038, 

26,048, 26,473 

Moral qualities probable with high intellectual 
qualities, Paranjpye - - - - 26,476-8 

with Oriental standard, explanation, Mead 26,844-7 
Plans for bettering lot of, not carried out, Kelkar 

32,904 

Precocious between ages of 15 and 19, Sharp 

32,641-3 

no Proper trial of ability to govern, Karandikar 

28,361 (i), (v) 

Public school education more useful than University, 
and question of method of obtaining it p. 504-6, 

507-11 

Qualities inferior to English in case of men without 
higher culture and responsibility, Mehendale 

29,490, 29,617 

Recruited in England : 
as Efficient as Europeans, Chandavarhar - 31,114 
maybe Regarded as part of English element, Grump 

27,652 

Superior to Indians recruited in India, P. M. Mehta 

p. 307 

Very few, Bdvington - - - 26,934, 29,639 

Unfit for service if unable to rise above caste, and no 
example re, Madgavhar - 30,794 

Work satisfactory, Kelkar, 32,895; P. M. Mehta, 
p. 307. 

Indian Services Family Pension Fund: 

Admission on Indians: 

Advocated, with condition of forfeiting, contri¬ 
butions if second wife married in lifetime of 
first, Madgavhar - 30,884 

not Advocated and reasons, Curtis, 29,012, 29,108 

, -10,29,317-8 

Compulsory advised, Madgavhar - - 30,885 

Optional, advised, Lawrence - - - 30,541 

Contribution towards expenses of son at University 
during lifetime or after death of subscriber 
advised, Barrow - - 28,117, 28,209-12 

Contributions, proportion, no statement issued, but 
private opinion, as to excessive amount, Barrow 

28,318-9 

Contributions should cease after retirement. Mead 

p. 525 

Dowry to daughter on marriage should be payable 
whether in lifetime or after death of subscriber, 
Barrow - -28,117, 28,209—12 

Exclusion of Indians not approved, Lawrence 30,540 
Increased rate of contribution advised to allow of 
higher allowances, especially to sons, and com¬ 
pulsory, Curtis - - 29,011, 29,111-2, 29,217-20 

Pensions of sons should continue to 24, Graham, 
29,781; Lawrence, 30,539 ; Mead, p. 525. 
Repayments to officers retired for inefficiency 

advisable.p. 445 

Separate for Indian Members of I.C.S. : 
Advised, with compulsory admission, Curtis 

29.012-3 

not Advised, Madgavhar - 30,886 

Indian Students: 

Bombay University, number of students going to 
England for I.C.S. greater than number unable to 
go, and class, Paranjpye - 26,380 

Capacity compared with English, Paranjpye 26,038, 

26.473-5 

in England: 

Danger not great, Aga Khan - - - 27,111 

Funds borrowed in some cases, Paranjpye 

26,387-9 

at Fergusson College, careers most attractive to, 
Paranjpye- ----- 26,373-6 

Knowledge of mathematics, Paranjpye - 26,263-73 

Knowledge compared with that of English boys, 
Paranjpye ----- 26,274—83 

Number of graduates and M.A.’s, Paranjpye 

26,418-9 

the Research and first-class degrees gained by, class 
representation, details, Paranjpye - - 26,038 


Inefficient Officers, retirement of on reduced pensions 
(see under Pensions and Retirement). 

Inspectors of PrimarylSchools, posts more suitable for 
civilian, Lawrence ----- 30,592-3 

Insufficiency of Staff, I.C.S., Executive officers are 
overworked, Mead, 26,858; Proctor, 30,131; 
Lawrence, 30,542, 30,595-9. 


J. 

Jinnali, Mahomedali, evidence of - 31,757-2072 

Judges, Assistant: 

Allowance in addition to time scale advised, Graham 

29,669, 29,907 

Appointment as : 

Dissatisfaction in Provincial Judicial Service re 
manner of, Crump - 27,645, 27,717-20, 27,859, 

27,926-7 

Half posts should be filled by selection by seniority 
and merit from members of P.C.S., Karandikar 

28,361 (10) 

High Court should be consulted, Batchelor, 28,776 ; 
Chandavarhar, 31,346. 

only Inferior posts open to P.C.S.,and no complaints 
re pay, but recruitment from practising pleaders 
suggested by some, Madgavhar - - -30,815 

Less control than formerly over, by High Court, and 
disadvantage, Karandikar - - 28,361 (vii) 

Listed Posts.- 

Abolition of, advocated, Crump 27,645,27,660-1, 

27,717-20 

Increase of two advocated, Taleyarkhan - 27,946 
Held by members of P.C.S. - - - p. 438 

Number of, Mehendale ... . 29,493 

Pay, and increase advised, Taleyarkhan 27,983-5, 

28,004-10 

Reasons for starting, Crump - - - 27,859 

Recommendations by High Court advised, 

Mehendale . 29,738-9 

on Separate list, advised - ■ - - p. 466 

do not Make good lawyers, Sathe - - 33,497-8 

Number of posts and method of recruitment, pay, 
powers, &c., Crump - 27,677-83 

Pay : 

Details, Taleyarkhan .27,983 

Grievances re. Crump - - - 27,940-3 

Increase advised, Curtis, 28,999; Graham, 29,769; 
Madgavhar, 30,838. 

Loss of permanent travelling and tentage 
allowance, source of loss to, Madgavhar 30,853 

30,936 

One post at least should carry salary of Rs. 800 or 
B.s. 900, Taleyarkhan - 27,946 

Particulars in relation to work, Batchelor 

28,934-9 

Suitable sum suggested, Madgavhar - - 30,859 

Powers and training, Crump 27,912-22, 27,928-9 
Promotion, block in, suggestions for removing, 
Crump ------ 27,687-90 

Ranked as holding inferior posts and paid as such, 
Crump ------- 27,921 

Shortage, Crump ------ 27,684 

Time scale proposed, and v/ill abolish grade of, 
Graham ------ 29,779 

Transference of criminal powers to, from deputy 
collector suggested, L. S. Mehta - 27.478-9 

Judges, District and Sessions: 

Absorjition in criminal work, and consequent 
devolution of civil work on first-class subordinate 
judges, Scott . . - - 25.902, 25,937-9 

Accusation of inefficiency, &c., Karandikar 

28,362 (x), 28,435-53, 28,539-46. 
Appointment to, directly after training suggested, 
but possibly better if assistant judge first, Sathe 

33,406-7 

Ascertaining fact most important part of work, and 
qualifications necessary, Batchelor - 28,771, 

28,942-7 
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Judges, District and Sessions— continued. 

Civilian : 

Approved, Chandavarkar - 31,160 

Barrister makes better judge, P. M. Mehta 

31,694-5,31,703-6 
Good judges, and knowledge creditable compared 
with Indian barristers and judges, Chandavarkar 

31,253-5, 31,284-93 

as Good as others if training improved, Sathe 

33,484 

Indians better than Europeans, Kelkar - 33,183 
Knowledge of law, language, &c. insufficient, and 
criticism of methods, Karandikar 

28,361 (viii-x) 

Power of appreciating evidence wanting, P. M. 

Mehta - - - 31,458-63,31,692-4 

Preferred, Taleyarkhan .... 27,945 
Unsatisfactory, but system to blame, Jinnah 

32,029-33, 32,048 

Criminal work, more aptitude required for, than 
for civil work, and Indian judges less good in, and 
experience necessary, Scott - 25,902, 25,919, 

25,986-8 

Deterioration, Karandikar ... 28,532-5 

English : 

Good judges of fact, Chandavarkar - 31,351-2 
Ignorance of Indian ways great drawback, P. Mehta 

p. 308-9, 31,684 

First grade, two posts, question of promotion by 
seniority or selection, and settlement advocated, 
Madgavkar ...... 30,858 

formerly Government pleader, ultimate promotion to 
High Court possible, Batchelor - . - 28,859 

Jurisdiction and work, Batchelor - - 28,951-5 

Law training, further theoretical, not required, but 
practical training in study leave advocated, Scott 

25,943-8 

Leave, particulars, Crump - - - 27,748-51 

Less control than formerly over, by High Court aud 
consequent disadvantage, Karandikar 28,361 (vii) 

Listed Posts: 

Increase advised, Crump , 27,645, 27,658-60; 

Taleyarkhan, 27,946 ; Graham, 27,973. 
on Separate list, advised - • - - p. 466 

Number and particulars, Mead, 26,881-2 ; Mehen- 
dale, 29,493. 

no Objection to appointment from the Bar, if 
suitable man, Graham ... - 29,794 

Pay, increase advocated, Taleyarkhan - 27,946 

27,986-8, 28,011-2 
Subordinate judges not satisfactory, and pleaders, 
&c., preferred, and suggestions in lieu of, Scott 

25,990-3 

Third post added - - - - - p. 437 

Three appointments relisted - - - p. 457 

Training as public prosecutor most valuable, but 
recruitment from public prosecutor entirely 
not recommended, Scott - - 25,902, 25,933-6 

Want of criminal experience in officers of Provincial 
Judicial Service, Scott 25,902, 25,919, 25,986-8 


Judges, District and Sessions— continued. 
Recruitment— continued. 

from Government pleaders not advised, Lawrence 

30,710-2 

Reservation of certain proportion of posts for 
Bar and P.C.S. jointly advised, Batchelor 

28,797-8, 28,917-8 
Regrading advised, and details, Graham - 29,769 
Relations with Collector might be less friendly if in 
different service, Barrow - - 28,344-6, 28,932 

Reservation of considerable number of posts for 

• I.C.S. advised, Scott - - 25,899, 25,918, 25,950, 

25,963-4 

Subordinate courts under supervision of, number, 

Batchelor . 28,951-2 

Third grade, pay not excessive - - - p. 444 

Work not hampered through not having acted as 
assistant collector. Taleyarkhan - - - 28,064 

Work thankless, Madgavkar 30,838, 30,949-50 

Judges, High Court: 

no Caste feeling, Jinnah - - 31,997-2,001 

Civilian : 

if Debarred from membership of Executive Council, 
pay and status should be raised to level of 

member, Graham .29,773 

Pension, increase to 1,2001. advocated after 5 years, 

Graham . 29,777, 29,779 

on Circuit, proposal approved, Mehendale 29,690-1 
Independent of executive, question of, Karandikar 

28,361 (vii), 28,456-60 
no Indian appointed, Madgavkar - - 31,041-8 

Ineligibility for Executive Council, objections to, 
Karandikar, 28,361 (vii), 28,392-3, 28,525-31; 
Batchelor, 28,775, 28,883. 

Listing of one post out of three reserved to I.C.S. 

advised, Madgavkar .30,911 

Pension : 

of 1,2001. after 5£ years’ service advised, Madgavkar 

30,876 

Higher, blocks promotion by inducing judge to serve 
longer, Crump .... 27,910-1 

Three posts should be reserved for I.C.S., and 

• reasons, Scott .... 25,899, 25,918 

Judges, Joint: 

Additional, advised, Graham 29,769, 29,771, 29,808 
Allowance in addition to grade pay advised, Graham 

29,907 

Half posts should he filled by selection by seniority 
and merit from members of P.C.S., Karandikar 

28,361 (10) 

Judges, Small Cause Courts: 

Listing of posts advised, Mehendale, 29,532, 29,645- 
9; Kothari, 32,671, 32.801-4. 

Number of, Mehendale - - - - 29,493 

Pay, reduction, and increase advocated, Mehendale 

29,729-30 

Posts formerly open to P.C.S. lost, Crump - 27,691 
Privilege leave on full pay, question of, Mehendale 

29,731-3 


Number on Rs. 1,800 and over, error in Appendix 

Till..p. 457 

Number, error in Appendix VIII. - - - p. 457 

Offer of few posts to distinguished Government 
pleaders advocated, Batchelor - - - 28,788 

Pay: 

Average in all provinces, table, Graham - 29,769 
Higher rate of pay should be possible, Crump 

27,703-4 

Less than in other provinces, Batchelor - 28,933 
Levelling up of, advised, and rate, Madgavkar 

30,838 

Promotion, system.p. 443 

Promotions from Indian Bg,r, restriction to men who 
have served as Government pleaders advised, 
Batchelor ------- 28,776 

Qualifications necessary, Crump - - 27,617 

Recruitment : 
from the Bar : 

not Advised, Mehendale - - 29,643-4 

Advised, to some extent, Scott 25,906, 25,994-9 
Local, preferred, Scott - • - 25,996-9 


Judges, Subordinate: 

Appointments made by High Court, and satisfactory, 
Mehendale .... 29,506, 29,601-8 
Appointments and particularly promotion by High' 
Court advised, as interests often overborne by 
executive, Batchelor 28,775, 28,832-3, 28,875-94, 

28,913-6 

Candidate, appointment to probationary post immedi¬ 
ately on selection advised, Mehendale - 29,696 
no Complaints rs appointment, Sathe - 33,416-8 

Conferring of criminal powers on, more freely, 
advised, Crump ------ 27,645 

Criminal work : 

not Always satisfactory, Scott - - - 25,956 

no Complaints, Barrow, 28,251-2; Mehendale, 
29,751-2. 

Emergencies satisfactory, Sathe - 33,449-51 

Experience of, in famine times favourable, Mad- 
javkar ------- 30,898 

Difficulties re education of family, and pay insufficient, 
Mehendale - - - - - 29,699-701 

no Difficulty in arranging civil and criminal work, 
Sathe . 33,479-80 
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Judges, Subordinate— continued. 

Distribution of posts among communities, table, 
Kelkar ....... 32,92V 

Double graduates as a rule, Mehendale - - 29,746 

Duties of district judge often performed by, but pay 
poor, Kelkar ...... 32,900 

Duties more responsible than those of mamlatdars, 
Mehendale ..... 29,747-8 

Excellent body of men and success in criminal work 
anticipated, Chandavarkar - 31,205, 31,337-9 

First class: 

with Appellate powers: 

shonld be Assistant judge with appellate powers 
of district magistrate, Madgavkar - 30,911 
Increase of pay advised, proportionate to amount 
of civil work discharged by, for district and 
sessions judge, Scott - 25,902, 25,937-9, 

26,024-5 

New grade advised, Scott - - 25,938-9 

Appointment of assistant judge and, should be amal¬ 
gamated and interchangeable, Mehendale 29,510 
Recruitment from 2nd class subordinate judges, 
and High Court and district court pleaders 
advocated, Satlie - - - 33,363, 33,387 

should be Treated as 1st class officers under 
Article 1002, Civil Service Regulations, Mehen¬ 
dale . 29,532 

Grades, 1887 and 1912, comparative statement 

p. 501 

Grades below Rs. 300, title of munsif suggested, and 
appointment open to clerical staff of Judicial 
Branch, but promotion to subordinate judge rare, 

Lawrence . 30,557, 30,761-5 

Grades, revision of contemplated - - p. 467 

High standard of probity, intelligence and work, 
Batchelor, 28,775 ; Madgavkar, 30,910. 

Hindus principally, Sathe .... 33,415 
Increase for appellate work advised, Batchelor 28,950 
Increase not necessary with separation of functions, 

P. M. Mehta .31,739 

Judicial powers of Mamlatdars should be taken 
away and given to, L. S. Mehta 27,372, 27,412-5, 

27,462, 27,592-606 

Leave: 

Furlough, rare, Mehendale .... 29,519 
on Medical certificate, rare, Mehendale - 29,519 
Privilege: 

on Half pay only as a rule, Mehendale 29,519-20 
Joining on to vacation, if required, advised, 
Mehendale .... 29,523, 29,568-9 
on Private affairs, rare, Mehendale - - 29,519 

very Short periods taken, Mehendale - - 29,519 

Without pay, rare, Mehendale - - - 29,519 

Magisterial powers : 

Advised as criminal experience necessary, Lawrence 
30,526, 30,550, 30,613-4, 30,649-52, 30,757-60 
should be Assigned to, and power to hear appeals 
against decisions of clerks of court, Karandikar 

28,362 (vii) 

Magisterial work would interfere with civil, Chanda¬ 
varkar ...... 31,338-9 

Number, Sathe ...... 33,414 

Number, method of fixing - - p. 466, p. 500 

Pay : 

Inadequate, and increase advised, Scott, 25,920-1; 
Batchelor, 28,775, 28,948-9, 28,958; Mad¬ 
gavkar, 30,903 ; Chandavarkar, 31,366 ; Bhurgri, 
32,321-2. 

Special allowance for appellate work, &c., advised, 
Mehendale, 29,724-8; Taleyarkhan, 28,043-4. 
Practice required before appointment and question 
of amending rule, Crump - - - 27,933-6 

Probation : 

Advised, Mehendale ... - 29,734-6 

Required to serve for 2 years on probation - p. 466 
Promotion : 

to District judgeships direct advised, Crump 

27,645, 27,717-20 
Prospects poor and slow, Taleyarkhan - 27,946 
Too slow, Crump - - - 27,692, 27,856-7 

Rank and precedence should be higher, Batchelor 

28,775 

no Real correspondence between Mamlatdars and, 
Crunyp ...... 27,937-8 


Judges Subordinate — continued. 

Recruitment : 

Alterations suggested, Mehendale 29,492, 29,540-3 
Certificate re practice should be more specific, 
Mehendale ...... 29,492 

Direct to grade of Rs. 300 advised, Lawrence 

30,557, 30,615-7, 30,762-5 
Dissatisfaction with method, and suggestions and 
scheme, Batchelor 28,775, 28,826-31, 28,926-9 
Graduates enrolled for post on graduating, but 
3 years qualification necessary, Taleyarkhan 

28,036-8 

from High Court pleaders not advocated, Crump 

27,931-2 

from Practising pleaders advised, Mehendale 

29,492,29,720-3 

Qualifying posts: 

Abolition on certain conditions advised, Mehen¬ 
dale . 29,492, 29,698 

System unsatisfactory. Batchelor - - 28,775, 

28,928-9 

different Systems, Mehendale 29,494, 29,688 
Selection of candidates, after 3 years advised, 
Mehendale .... 29,492, 29,692-5 
Second class, grading in 4 grades and pay, advised, 

Sathe . 33,363, 33,383-7 

Senior grade, employment in supervision of junior 
grade advised, Lawrence .... 30,557 
Superior class with appellate civil powers advised in 
lien of listed posts and pay, Scott - 25,992-3 

Tendency to sink into conditions around them, only 
drawback, Chandavarkar .... 31,345 
Vested with Assistant Sessions Judges’ 

POWERS : 

Complaints of work not properly done, Crump 

27,864-6, 27,869 

no Objections, Crump - - - 27,867-8 

Work important and satisfactory, and increased pay 
advised, Scott - - - - 26,026-33 

Work in famine times successful, P. M. Mehta p. 309 
(see also Judicial Service, P.O.S.) 

Judicial Administration: 

Capacity and adaptation to new methods, Kelkar 

33,181 

Civil cases, Bill to take away certain cases from civil 
courts to executive officer, referred to, P. M. Mehta 

31,680-1 

Criminal : 

Arrangements re work, P. M. Mehta - - p. 309 

Desire of I.C. servants to remove decisions from 
judicial tribunal to executive officers, P. M. 
Mehta, 31,417-21, 31 680-3, 31,725-7, p. 307. 
Influence of supreme officer on decision, Chanda¬ 
varkar, 31,200-2, 31,206, 31,256; P. M. Mehta , 
31,744-5. 

Injustice in trials undertaken by young assistant 
judge, Sathe .... 33,360, 33,472 

Power of appreciating evidence most important, 
P. M. Mehta .31,731-8 

Trial op cases on tour ■. 

Date and place usually given, Bharucha 32,441-4, 

32,492-3 

Difficulties, Madgavkar, 30,849; Sathe, 33,442. 
no Direct complaints, Barrow - - 28,246-7 

Disadvantages, in Sind, and no information re 
place given to witnesses, Bhurgri 32,204-24, 

32,251-72, 32,318-20 

no Disadvantage and procedure, Lawrence 

30,657-63 

Judicial Branch, I.C.S.: 

Additional superior posts for Indian service advised, 
Bharucha ----- 32,340, 32,380 

Annual holiday a point in favour of, Madgavkar 

30,961 

Bifurcation : 

after 2 years advised, or possibly 4 or 5, but not 
more, Sabnis - - 30,252, 30,301-3, 30,388-92 

after 3 years suggested, Karandikar - 28,388 
after 3 or 4 years, Madgavkar - - - 30,797 

after 4 years advised, Lawrence 30,519, 30,717, 

30,734-9 

after 6 or 7 years suggested, Batchelor 28,842-3 
after 8 years advised, Scott 25,908, 25,926, 26,000. 
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Judicial Branch, I.C.S.— continued. 

Bifurcation — continued. 
at Early stage advised, Kelkar - 32,913, 32,974 

after Examination, advised, Shurgri, 32,082, 32,105, 
32,157-9; Madhavlal, 33,285-7. 

Men with leaning towards judicial career required, 
Chandavarkar .... 31,359 9a 

Pressure to be avoided, Madgavkar - - 30,797 

Usual period advised, Scott - - 25,927-8 

Candidates, examination or test advised re know¬ 
ledge of law, Kelkar .32,913 

Chosen by men of inferior intellects, constitutions, 
&c., Karandikar - - 28,361 (vii), 28,430-4 

Combination of Executive and Judicial 

FUNCTIONS : 

Approved, Kadri - - 29,937, 30,036-47 

no Appreciable amount of injustice, but cases 
known in earlier days, Chandavarkar 31,256-9 
fairly Complete as far as regards civil justice 

jr. 443 

in Criminal justice p. 443-4 

Details, and no change required, Curtis, 28,998, 
29,226 ; Lawrence , 30,526. 

Dissatisfaction with, Mehendale, 29,625-33; 
Sabnis, 30,422-5. 

Extent of differentiation, Madgavkar - - 30,849 

Criminal cases, trial by person stationed at special 
place, not more convenient, Barrow - 28,248-50 

Deterioration, and not attracting pick of service, and 
reasons, Karandikar .... 28,361 (vii) 
on Equality with executive branch advocated, 

Lawrence . 30,557 

Examination of work once a year advised, Karandikar 

28,361 (15) 

Peeling that Government is not alive to merits of, 

Batchelor . 28,875-8, 28,884 

Furlough after choice of, advised for 2 years, 
Madgavkar ...... 30,797 

Improvement in quality, Chandavarkar - 31.102, 

31,156 

Increasing number of Indians, no fear of reversion to 
pre-British times, Kelkar .... 33,182 
Indians well fitted, but only two of higher posts 
held, Sathe - - - - - - 33,358 

Judges not considered fit for other work, Madgavkar 

30,852 

Listed Posts : 

Age of appointment, earlier, preferred, Mehendale 

29,599 

Alterations. p. 500 

Appointment to, system unsatisfactory, and 
discontent, and selection by High Court and 
Local Government jointly suggested, Mehendale 
29,509, 29,609-12, 29,623-4 
Appointment of select pleaders and barristers of 
not less than 10 years’ standing advised, and 
question of men available, Sabnis - 30,233, 

30,292-3, 30,330-3, 30,351, 30,432-4 
Appointments, modification advised, Mehendale 

29,737 

Exceedingly good results of system shown in 
work of men promoted, Madgavkar - 30,899 
Inclusion in I.C.S. advised, Mehendale 29,550-2 
Increase advised, Mehendale, 29,509, 29,639-42; 

Madgavkar, 30,910. 

Inferior: 

as Forming same class as first-class sub-judges’ 
appointments, advised, Mehendale - 29,510 
not Merged in P.C.S. - - - - p. 466 

Merging, approved, if pay unequal to I.C.S., 
Mehendale ...... 29,510 

Pay: 

Same as in I.C.S. preferred, and merging in 
I.C.S, Mehendale - - - 29,586-90 

Time scale not suitable, Mehendale - 29,517 
Pension, system not approved, and rate too low, 
and particulars, Mehendale 29,530, 29,573-4, 

29,661-6 

Recent appointments, dissatisfaction with, 
Batchelor ..... 28,930-1 

from Subordinate judicial service only advised, 
Mehendale ...... 29,509 

System.p. 466, p. 498-9 


Judicial Branch, I.C.S.— continued. 

Listed Posts— continued. 

System unsatisfactory, and separation from I.C.S. 
advised if pay, &c. different, Mehendale 29,509, 

29,585 

a Third of posts advised, P. M. Mehta - p. 309 ; 

q. 31,423, 31,614-24, 31,697-8, 31,748-9 
Loss of membership of Council to, and of judicial 
secretaryship to, and restoration advised, Madgav¬ 
kar - - 30,838, 30,848, 30,852, 31,007-22, 

31,069-72, 31,081 

Minimum proportion of Europeans less necessary 
than in Executive Branch, Barrow • 28,084, 

28,347-9 

Pat and grading : 

of Higher and lower branch, suggestions, Madaav- 

kar - ' .30)890 

Improvement advised, and rate, Scott, 25,924-5 ; 
Crump, 27,640, 27,691-706 ; Madgavkar, 30,838. 
30,852-4. 

Regrading preferred to time scale. Crump 27,693- 

701 

Revision proposed, and details, Mead - p. 524 
Table showing lowest received in all provinces and 
inferior position of Bombay, Graham -29,769 
Time scale might be advantageous in lower grades, 

Crump .27,697 

during Training, particulars, Taleyarkhan - 27,982 
Probation, 3 years, and reading in Barristers’ 
chambers advised, P. M. Mehta, p. 309; q. 31,458; 
Jinnah, 31,770. 

Promotion -. 

to First grade district judge, and bench of High 
Court by seniority advised, Chandavarkar 31,102 
Independence of judgment not considered road to 
preferment, impression re, but statement with¬ 
drawn, Madgavkar- - - 30.848, 31,076-80 

by Merit rather than seniority, Karandikar 

28,361 (14) 

Slow, Crump . 27,692 

Prospects and position, &e., inferior to Executive 
branch, Crump, 27,638, 27,808 ; Graham, 29,769; 
Madgavkar, 30,838, 30,848,30,852, 30,949-50. 
Qualifications, sound knowledge of principles of law 
and power of appreciating evidence necessary, 
P. M. Mehta - - - - p. 308, q. 31,458 

Reasons for preferring Executive branch to, and 
remedies suggested, Madgavkar 30,838, 30,848, 

30,852, 31,007-32 

Recruitment .- 
from the Bar : 

Advocated, and proportion suggested, Taleyar¬ 
khan, 27,979 ; Jinnah, 31,767,31,824-8 ,31,900, 
31,919-23,32,057; Bhnrgri, 32.082,32,179-81; 
Kelkar, 32,887,32,970,33,184; Sathe, 33,491-4. 
not Advocated, entirely, and reasons, Scott 

25,930, 25,949, 25,982-4, p. 441 
Class of men available, Jinnah, 32,041-3, 
32,058-61; Sathe, 33,377, 33,387, 33,457-66. 
no Difference in standing between I.C.S. men 
and barristers, L. S. Mehta - - 27,426-7 

from the English Bar, not advocated, Scott 

25,966-8 

Indian barrister in Presidency town, not advised, 
Crump ...... 27,794 

not Later than age of 30, Chandavarkar 

31,326-7 

by Nomination suggested, Chandavarkar, 
31,328-33; Jinnah, 31,866-70. 
no Objections, for certain proportion, Kothari 

32,712-3 

of Picked men from P.C.S. at early age, dis¬ 
content probable, but arrangements possible, 
Mehendale .... 29,594-6, 29,600 
new Recruits might be made Assistant Judge, 
and pay, Sathe .... 33,491-4 

from Subordinate service, restriction to men 
with honours certificate or LL.M.’s advised, 
Karandikar .... 28,362 (vii) 
Ten years’ practice required, Sathe - - 33,376 

from the Bar and I.C.S. advised, Chandavarkar 

31,159, 31,209 

no Change advised, Barrow - - ■ 28,076 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Judicial Branch, I.C.S. — continued. 

Recruitment — continued. 

Difficulties owing to poor prospects, Grump, 
27,807; Madgavkar, 30,939. 
from Failures on Revenue side, Jinnah 32,024-8 
Free choice to Assistant Collectors advocated, 
and if insufficient numbers recruited from 
P.C.S. advised, and unfit can revert to Executive, 
Madgavkar - - 30,797, 30,938, 30,942 


Judicial Branch, I.C.S. — continued. 

Separation oe functions : 
not Advised, Curtis, 28,998, 29,226, 29,338-75, 
29,465-9 ; Kadri, 29,937, 30,036-47 ; Lawrence, 
30,526, 30.653-4 ; p. 443. 

Advocated, Karandikar, 28,491-9, 28,507-8; Mad¬ 
gavkar, 30.849, 30,988; Chandavarkar. 31,199- 
203, 31,337-9; P. M. Mehta, 31,627, 31,739-40; 
Jinnah, 31,974-9. 


from Government pleaders: 

Advised and reasons, Scott, 25,902, 25,906, 
25,951-2, 25,961; Batchelor, 28,895-900. 
not Advised, Ghandavarkar - - - 31,330 

from Indian Civil Service: 

Advocated, and proportion suggested, Karan¬ 
dikar, 28,387 ; P. M. Mehta, 31,695-8, p. 309; 
Kelkar, 32,887, 32,909, 32,970, 33,184. 
Reservation of posts not advised, Kelkar 32,887 
Lawyers advised, but not mere lawyers, Batchelor 

28,771 

of Lawyers by separate legal examinations, objec¬ 
tions .p. 441 

Limit suggested as between I.C.S. and P C.S. 

men, Madgavkar ----- 30,808 
Objections to change likely to destroy sympathy 
between collectors and judges - - p. 442 

from Pleaders suggested, Scott, 25.902, 25,906, 
25,951-2, 25,961; P. M. Mehta, 31,614-24; 
Sathe, 33,357, 33,375-9. 

Power of appointing Indians should be vested in 
High Court, Batchelor ... - 28,761 

from Practising lawyers, a certain proportion 
suggested, and question of men available, L. S. 
Mehta - 27,344, 27,402-5, 27,477, 27,540-1, 

27,554-69 

Present, retention in part advised, Sathe 33,357, 

33,375-9 

Present, method preferred to recruiting from 
pleaders of High Court, Crump - 27,835-42 
Present system not equally suitable for Indians, 
Scott - - - - - - - 25,905 

Present method satisfactory, Batchelor 28,771, 

28,819, p. 441-2 

from P.C.S. : 

Advised, and other methods, Karandikar, 28,361, 
28,384-7; Batchelor, 28,895-900; Kelkar. 
32,887, 33,184. 

if Insufficient numbers recruited from I.C.S., 
advised, Madgavkar - - - . 30,807 

Qualifying tests approved, Ghandavarkar 31,362-3 
Question of men available, Chandavarkar 

31,328-33 

Reform advocated, Sathe - - - - 33,363 

Reservation of half posts for I.C.S. and opening 
of proportion to Indian practising lawyers 
advocated, and 20 per cent, by promotion from 
P.C.S., L. S. Mehta 27,344, 27,396, 27,540-6 
Separate : 

Advised, and details and reasons, Jinnah 31,767, 

31,901-5, 31,930 
not Advised, Scott, 25,900 ; Taleyarkhan, 27,945 ; 
Batchelor, 28,764, 28.917-8; Curtis, 28,971; 
Graham, 29,756; Sabnis, 30,233, 30,348-50; 
Lawrence, 30,486; Madgavkar, 30,797; Chan¬ 
davarkar, 31,102, 31,155-6; Madhavlal, 

33,342. 


Study leave : 

Advocated, Scott, 25,900, 25,909, 25,940-8, 

25,970-7, 26,004-7, 26,011, 26,020; Batchelor, 
28,771, 28,822; Curtis, 28,994; Graham, 29,756, 
29,767, 29,796, p 441. 

not Advocated. Chandavarkar, 31,132; Kelkar, 
32,976. 

Allowance, amount advised, Scott 25,911-2, 25,972 
Combination with furlough advised, Scott 25,910, 

25,973-4 

Furlough for preliminary Bar examination, and 
* later for completion advised, Lawrence 30,519, 

30,717-8 

Training : 

Before bifurcation, particulars, Scott 26,000-20 
Books for use of district judge required, Crump 

27,638 

Course advised, Graham, 29,796-8; Chandavarkar, 
31,159-60; Kelkar, 32,887, 32,975. 

Details, and no radical change necessary - p. 441 
in England, not necessary for Civilians, Sathe 

33,401 

Executive : 

Approved, Scott, 25,900,25,907,25,929, 25,982-4, 
26,002-11; Crump, 27,638, 27,759-61; Barrow, 
28,076; Karandikar. 28,497,28,509 ; Batchelor, 
28.771, 28,820-3, 28,841, 28,901-3, 28,943-7 ; 
Graham, 29,756, 29,795, 29,860-8; Sabnis, 
30,300 ; Lawrence, 30,519, 30,717 ; Madgavkar, 
30,941; Bhurgri, 32,158; Sathe, 33,380, 
p. 441-2. 

Approved, but not indispensable, Chandavarkar 
31,157, 31,207-11, 31,282 
Injurious to prospects of promotion, Madhavlal 

33,286 

One year sufficient for Indians, Karandikar 

28,511 

slight Tendency to destroy judicial frame of 
mind, Sathe .... 33,445-7 

Three years advised, Kelkar - - - 32,973 

for Indians to sit as criminal judges, at the bar 
advised, Scott ..... 25,919 
Knowledge of language and customs of people 
necessary, Karandikar - - - 28,361 (xiii) 

Law: 

Better course necessary, and suggestions and 
test, Sathe 33,357, 33,360, 33,381-2, 33,473, 

33,483 

Broad general principles, &c., useful, Crump 

27,907 

Legal: 

Bar examination and reading in chambers 
advised, Graham - - 29,767, 29,872 

in Barrister’s chambers : 

Advised, Scott - 25,943, 25,970, 25,976-7 

not Worth the expense, Chandavarkar 31,160 


not Advised for Europeans, Crump - 27,617, 

27,790-1, 27,795 
Effect on relation of Collector and District 
Judge, Batchelor, 28,932 ; Lawrence, 30,766-7 ; 
Chandavarkar, 31,347. 

from Examination advised, Bhurgri - 32,082 
Objections do not apply to Indians to same 
extent, but not advised, Crump - 27,792-4 

Partly, advised, Kelkar - - 32,887, 32,970 

Possible effects, Barrow - - 28,344-6 

a Third of reserved appointments for subordinate 
judges advised, Sathe - - 33,357, 33,375-9 

Three methods advised, Sathe - - - 33,482 

Unsatisfactory, Jinnah .... 31,825 
Reservation of half higher posts for Indians advised, 

Sathe .33,357 

Scale of fees, smaller than in other Presidencies, 
Sathe .33,481 


Call to the Bar : 

after Executive experience advised, with 
adequate allowance, Grump, 27,638 ; 
Batchelor, 28,771. 

of Little importance, Scott - 25,900, 25,913, 
25,931-2, 26,012-9 
Examination in law similar to LL.B. advised, 
Karandikar .... 28,361 (xiii) 
Hindu and Muhammadan law advocated, 
Jinnah, 31,786; Kelkar, 33,185-8 ; Madhavlal, 
33,249. 

in India, advised, Sathe ... 33,477 
Insufficient, and one year at High Court 
suggested, or as apprentice with Advocate 
General or senior member of the bar advocated, 
Sathe - - - 33,360-1, 33,403-7 

Knowledge of law and practical experience 
necessary, Jinnah - - 31,767,31,785 
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Judicial Branch, I.C.S.— continued. 

Training— continued. 

Legal— continued. 

Legal degree during probation advocated, 
Madhavlal - - . . . . gg 226 

Learning codes by heart useless, Crump, 
27,904-6; Batchelor, 28,940. 

Necessary and_ suggestions, Taleyarkhan 27,945 
Rigorous test in law after selection advised, and 
studies prescribed for LL.B. examination, 
suitable, Sabnis - 30.252-3 

Special course in India advised, and details, 
Batchelor, 28,772; Kelkar, 32,914. 

Special course in India not necessary, Chanda- 
yarkar, 31,133 ; Bhurgri, 32,106, p. 441. 
Magisterial experience useful but not sufficient, 
and some civil law suggested, L. S. Mehta 

27,398-401, 27,562-9 
Ordinary rules of legal interpretation do not apply 
to documents in mufassal, Crump - 27,902-3 

in Original civil cases before appellate work 
advised, Sabnis - - - . .30 254 

an Original judge trying original suits advised, 
Scott, 25,901,25,914; Batchelor, 28,773,28,824-5; 
Chandavarkar, 31,102, 31,158. 

Special course after examination advised, Bhurgri 
. _ 32,082,32,105 

Special inducements to continue study required, 

Crump . 27,638 

not.Satisfactory, Jinnah - - . 32,053-7 

in Subordinate judicial posts : 

Advised, Taleyarkhan, 27,945 ; Karandikar, 
28,361 ; Lawrence, 30,519; Madgavkar, 30.840; 
Chandavarkar, 31,353 ; Bhurgri, 32,103 
32,107; Kelkar, 32,915. 

not Advised, Chandavarkar . - - . 31,134 

Subordinate posts should be filled by High Court 
pleaders, with 5 years’ practice, and ample field 
of selection thus given, Jinnah 31,787, 31,906, 

31,924-7, 32,066-9 
Successful judges known without executive 
experience, Karandikar - - - 28,512-3 

Transfer to, not advised after 10 years of revenue 

work, Scott . 25,900 

Transfer of important posts to executive branch 
referred to, Madgavkar - - 30,838, 30,848 

Judicial Branch, P.C.S.: 

Cadre: 

Addition of 10 sub-judges advised to provide for 
officers receiving training, Mehendale 29,502, 

29,548-9 

Details .p. 499-500 

System of fixing strength, Mehendale - 29,502 

Class representation : 

Complete representation neither possible, nor 

desirable, Crump . 27,644 

Statements showing distribution of posts among 
nationalities in the Presidency proper and Sind 
in 1912 and 1887 p. 501-2 

Classes of officers and appointments, no change 
advised, on certain conditions, Mehendale 29,501, 

29,702-10 

Comparison with Executive branch, Bhurgri 32,127, 

32,321-5 

Combination of Executive and Judicial 
Functions : 

Executive officers should not have magisterial 
powers, Taleyarkhan 27,951,28,019-22,28,053-8 
Extent, Curtis, 29,023; Mehendale, 29,508 ; Law¬ 
rence, 30,550; Bhurgri, 32,121,32,195, 32,218-24 
32,251-86; Sathe, 33,439. 

Division into subordinate judges and munsifs, 

advised, Lawrence .30 557 

Enlargement and strengthening advised, and addition 
of criminal work, P. M. Meh ta p. 309 ; q. 31.635-6 
Improvements required. Lawrence - - - 30,616 

Knowledge of country as a rule, in lieu of executive 
experience, Graham - 29,867-8 

Leave: 

Change advised in Government Resolution, Nov. 
19, 1912, salutary, Mehendale - - - 29,521 


Judicial Branch, P.C.S.— continued. 

Leave— continued . 
on Full pay: 

Accumulation to not more than three months at 
a time, suggested, Mehendale - 26,523, 

„ . , 29,567-9, 29,656-60 

r urlough : 

Amount allowed, and increase suggested, 
Mehendale - . . . , . 29 521 

Reduction not advised, Mehendale - - 29,571 

More taken owing to pressure of work, Mehendale 

_ 29,519,29,565-6 

iteserve, none, Mehendale - 29,503 

Assimilation to European service advised, 
Mehendale - - - . . .29 521 

Hardship, occasionally only, Mehendale 29,524, 

29 526 

kifd posts, if alterations proposed in letter of 
Mr. A. P. Maedonnell adopted - - p. 484-5 

List of appointments - . p . 490 , p. 496, p. 499 

Manned by Indians.p gqp 

Organisation : 

Details - 

Satisfactory, Madgavkar 


- p. 499 

- 30,910 


Pay; 

Adjustment, principle acceptable, if terms such as 
to secure best degree of qualifications, Mehendale 

29 512 

Inadequate, and recommendations. Crump, 27,646, 
27,691, 27,851-5; Taleyarkhan, 27,953. 28,059; 
Mehendale, 29,513, 29,553-64. 

Time scale : 

not Advised, but if adopted, need not be restricted 
to lower grades, Mehendale - - - 29,515 

for Each main class of appointment advised, 
Mehendale- - 29,516-7,29,559-64 

Travelling allowance, insufficient on transfer, &c., 
Mehendale .... 29,532, 29,575-7 
Pensions, system of extensions unsatisfactory, and 
suggestions, Mehendale - - 29,527-8, 29,673 

Probation : 

3 years and not 2 advised, but reconsidered and 
increase not advised, Taleyarkhan 27 950 

q , „ . J , 27,980-1, 28,015-6 

system, Mehendale . 29 499 

Promotion : 

Difficulties, but no change possible, Mehendale 

29 507 

Interests of administration and individuals 

reconciled -.p. 466 

Officiating advised, Mehendale - - - 29 514 

^" les . " .p. 501 

selection to higher grades by Government, 
inadvisable, Mehendale - . 29,506, 29,689 

Selection to grades above Rs. 500, and system, 
Madgavkar .... 30,896, p. 466 

by Seniority, and selection at Rs. 500 advised, as 
at present. Sathe - 33,385-7 

too Slow, Crump - 27'856-7 

Question of popularity of, and preferred to post of 
legal practitioner in district towns, Mehendale 

29,591-3, 29,613 

Qualifying posts, system breaking down, and 

reasons, and dissatisfaction ,Crump 27,923-5,27,930 
Recruitment : 

Age limit, extension to 35 advised, Sathe - 33,363, 

33,410-2, 33,485-6 
Annual rate, not fixed, Mehendale - . 29,505 

Candidate once selected should not have to revert, 
Mehendale - - 29,492, 29,539-43, 29,697 

Class representation : 

Desirable, hut all classes not represented, and 
by encouraging education only way, Mehendale 

29,498, 29,634-8 
Table - - - - . . - p. 466 

Combined nomination and examination advised. 

Mehendale .... 29,495, 29,543-4 
by Competitive examination, from graduates with 
LL.B. degree and 3 years’ practice, advised, 
P. M. Mehta p. 309, q. 31,426-32, 31.464-9.’ 

31,614-24 

B 4 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Judicial Branch, P.C.S.— continued . 

Recruitment— continued . 

Details and rules p. 500-1 

Higher branch, open competition, and lower by 
nomination, and scheme, Madgavkar - 30,890 
LL.B.’s, desirable, and age, Mehendale, 29,719; 
P. M. Mehta, 31,465. 

by LL.B.’s and High Court pleaders examination 
advised, partly, Kelkar ■ - 32,935, 33,212 

Letter re - - - - - p. 488-9 

from Ministerial service, abolition advised, except 
from post of Sheristadar, Crump - 27,810-3 

no Natural-born subjects other than “ natives of 
India,” Mehendale - - - 29,496, p. 466 

Practice required, value of, Mehendale 29,716-7 
from Practising pleaders or law graduates advised, 
and method of nomination, Taleyarhhan 27,948, 

28,023-42 

Qualifying posts: 

Reduction advised, Crump - 27,642, 27,810-3 
Value of, Mehendale .... 22,714 
Recruits of good standard and calibre, Sabnis 

30,317 

Reforms advocated, Sathe - - - 33,363 

Restriction to residents: 

a Few exceptions, but preferred as a rule, 
Mehendale ------ 29,497 

Residents of other provinces, rare - - p. 466 

Revised rules - - - - p. 494-6 

Rules: 

Modification needed, Mehendale - - 29,718 

Suitable, with slight alterations, Crump - 27,642 
Satisfactory, Crump - - - 27,641; p. 465-6 

Reserve, none, for officers under training, Mehendale 

29,504 

Retirement : 

at 55, should be rule and extension the exception, 

Mehendale . 29,528 

Compulsory for inefficiency, advised, Mehendale 

29,507, 29,531 

Voluntary, after 20 years advised, Mehendale 

29,531 

Separation of Executive and Judicial 
Functions : 

Advocated, L. 8. Mehta, 27,372, 27,412-5, 27,462, 
27,478-9; Mehendale, 29,619-22; Madgavkar. 
30,784 (xix), 30,898, 30,911; Bhurgri. 32,121. 
32,195, 32,218-24, 32,251-86; Kelkar, 32,929, 
33,151-6 ; Madhavlal, 33,328-30, 33,338-41 ; 
Sathe, 33,439. 

no Change desirable, Curtis - 29,023, p. 465 

Desirable, but expensive and not necessary, and 
other reforms preferred, Sabnis 30,266, 30,349, 
30,358-64, 30,370-4, 30,456-60 
Sind, list of appointments - - p. 490, p. 497 

Training : 

no Departmental examination, Mehendale - 29,500 
Executive, not important, Jinnah - 32,034-40 

Experience in exercising magisterial powers makes 
up for deficiency of legal knowledge, Karandikar 

28,505-6 

Satisfactory, and system, but slight alteration 
advised and scheme, Madgavkar - - 30,892 

no System - - - - - - - p. 466 

after Taking up appointment, course suggested, 
Mehendale - - - 29,499, 29,545-7 

(see also Judges, Subordinate.) 

Judicial Commissioner: 

Increase of pay advised and rate, Madgavkar - 30,83S 
Settlement of question of method of appointment 
advisable, Madgavkar - 30,858 

Judicial Secretaryship, transference to judicial 
department advised. Madgavkar - 30,838, 30,848, 

30,852, 31,015-22, 31,081 

K. 

Kadri, Khan Bahadur Saiyed Shamsuddin, I.S.O., 
B.A., J.P., evidence of - - - 29,910-30,069 

Karandikar, Raghunath Pandurang, evidence of 

28,361-556 

Kelkar, Narsinh Chintaman, evidence of 32,877-3,217 


Kothari, Jehangir H,, evidence of 


32,656-876 


X.. 

Land Administration Code, substitution of, for Land 

Revenue Code suggested, Karandikar - 28,362 (vi) 

Land Records, Director of: 

Assistant, listing of post advised, Kothari - 32,671, 

32,801 

Superintendent, possible addition to listed posts 

p. 438 

Superintendent’s pay, suggestions re, Curtis 

29,089-91 

(see also under Agriculture.) 

Land Revenue: 

Assessment, separation of, from collection, advised, 
Madgavkar ----- 30,784 (xv) 
Building fines and assessments, examples of cases, 

P. M. Mehta .31,541-56 

Special agricultural courts suggested for deciding 
cases re, P. M. Mclita - 31,411-6, 31,714-9 

Land Revenue Act, cases under, complaints, P. M. 
Mehta ------- 31,629-34 

Law: 

Broad principles and application of, in Anglo-Indian 
Acts, teaching of, desirable, Chandavarkar - 31,349 
Experience re, working of Sessions Court advisable 
for three months, Sathe - - - -33,360 

Examination with books advised, Kelkar 33,187-8 
Higher study, system for encouragement, not 
advised, Madgavkar. 30,841; Chandavarkar, 
31,135. 

Improvement of proficiency : 

no Steps advised to improve, Crump, 27,639; 
Chandavarkar, 31,130. 

Suggestions, Madhavlal ... - 33,249 

Indian, best learned by practice, Chandavarkar 

31,348 

Instruction in England, preferred, Barrow, 28,098; 
Batchelor, 28,769; Lawrence, 30,514 ; Madgavkar, 
30,831 ; Chandavarkar, 31,126. 

Preferred, as a career, to P.C.S., P. M. Mehta 

31,490-2 

Study of, necessary, Madhavlal - - - 33,284 

Study of, explanation, Kelkar - - 33,189-91 

Training at early stage not much use, Scott - 25.915 
Training in England, beneficial, Jinnah - 31,897-8 

(see also under Training under Judicial Branch and 
under Course of study under Probation.) 

Lawrence, Henry Staveley, I.C.S., evidence of, 

30,474-783 

Leave, I.C.S.: 

Absence from country not more frequent, Curtis 

29,189 

All available taken, and spent in Europe, Madgavkar 

30,863-4, 30,956-8 

Allowance : 

Changes advised, half three years’ average at 
Is. 4 d. the rupee, Madgavkar - 30,867, 30,951-5 
Maximum and minimum suitable, and at Is. 4 d. the 
rupee advised, Madgavkar - - - 30,868 

Minimum rate suitable, but no justification 
for maximum limit of 1,0007., Graham - 29.775 
Privilege rate of exchange : 

Approved, Lawrence - 30.533 

Concession reasonable, Curtis - - 29,005 

Amount allowed, suitable, Madgavkar - 30,864, 

p. 445 

Amount taken, information re - - - p. 459 

Annual holiday : 

Break at Christmas and other times, Ewbanlc 

28,706 

Compulsory month in year, value depends on 
station, Crump ----- 27.747 
Desirable, but difficult, Barrow, 28,333-4,28,338-9; 

Ewbank, 28,702-5; Curtis, 29,124. 

Instead of accumulation, not advised, Lawrence 

30,744 

Differentiation between Indian and European 
service, not approved, Sabnis. 30.271 ; Lawrence, 
30,555 ; Kelkar, 32,934. 

Combination of all kinds up to maximum of two years 
advocated, Madgavkar - 30,871 

Free medical attendance advised, Graham - 29.774 
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leave, I.C.S. — continued. 
on Fuli, Pay: 

Accumulation: 

three months, more than, not Advised, Curtis 

29,122-3, 29,190 
to fout months Advised, but disadvantages of 


accumulation admitted, Barrow 28,110, 

28,280-7, 28,332-5 
Approved, though disadvantages admitted, 
Barrow - - - 28,282-7, 28,296-7 

not for Good of country, Ewbank 28,736-8 

Combination with other kinds, advantages to officers 

p. 459 

Same amount taken, Barrow - - - 28,109 

Furlough : 

Amount allowed not excessive, Curtis - 29,126-7 
Amount taken - - - - - - p. 459 

Amount suitable, Madgavkar - - - 30,865 

Difficult to get in famine years, Ewbank - 28,740 


Half at higher rate, not practicable, and objections, 

Curtis . 29,120-1, 29,125 

Less taken, and reasons. Barrow, 28,109; Curtis, 
29,004. 

Reduction of amount due, not advised, Curtis 

29,334-5 

Usually taken, Madgavkar - - - 30,864 

Furlough Allowance : 

Increase advised, Curtis, 29,334; Graham, 29,774. 
Revision of pay, preferred to increase of, Crump 

27,743-4 

Suitable, Curtis, 29,004 ; Lawrence, 30,532; 
Madgavkar, 30,866. 

Improved conditions of, would increase attractions of 
I.C.S., Crump - - ' - - - 27,769-72 

in India, should not be discouraged. Madgavkar 

30,867,30,951 

on Medical certificate, excessive number partly due to 
restriction re furlough, Ewbank - 28,572, 28.694-5, 
28,707-10, 28,739-43, 28,757-8 

Rules : 

Changes proposed by Government, Curtis 29,006, 
29,119, 29,457-9, p. 460 
Conditions, objections, Barrow - - - 28,111 

under Consideration, and some reforms necessary 

p. 444-5 

Furlough after four years’ service advised, Graham 

29,776 

prohibition of Furlough till after eight years’ service 
unduly severe, Ewbank - 28,572, 28,661-3 

Leave whenever officer can lie spared advised, 
Lawrence ------ 30,534 

Points under consideration - - p. 459-61 

Slight advantage to Indian civil servant to enable 
him to go to England not objected to, Kelkar 

32,923 

Unsuitable, and scheme drafted by Government, 
Graham . ... . -29,776 

Recommendations of Decentralisation Commission 

p. 460 

Special, extraordinary, &c., suitable, Madgavkar 

30,869 

Leave, P.C.S.: 

Accumulation to 12 months advised, Bhurgri 

32,125, 32,171-3, 32.225-8 

Amount taken: 

Little change, Curtis .... 29,031 
Statement and information re - - - p. 468 

on Pull pay : 

Amount due usually taken, Curtis - - 29,031 


Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Government 
in Legal Department: 

Appointment should be treated as other secretaries 
to Government, Graham .... 29,769 

Office useful as qualifying post for judicial service. 
Crump ....... 27,814 

Pay insufficient, Madgavkar .... 30,852 

Legislation, question of over-legislation, P. M. Mehta 

31,720-4 

Lieutenant Governorship, promotion of -Indians to, 
if suitable, advised, Aga Khan - 27,048, 27,219-23 

Lingaits, education fund referred to, Bivington 

26,925, 26,942 

Listed Posts; 

Abolition would follow scheme for recruitment of 
P.C.S. Judicial Branch, P. M. Mehta - 31,474-84, 

31,746, p. 309 

Abolition of system, and substitution of right to rise 
to posts with pay of I.C.S. and rearrangement 
of P.C.S. cadre, no objections, Curtis - 29,128-31 
not Actually part of P.C.S., Mead - - 26,773-9 

Admission of Indians to one of, L. S. Mehta, 27,356 

Age of attainment to : 

promotion at earlier age, some Advantages, but 
less efficiency would result and present system 
preferred, Taleyarkhan - - - 27,971-8 

Too late in life, and younger men might be selected 
occasionally if care taken, Batchelor, 28,791-6 ; 
Barrow, 28,166-7. 

Approved, Paranjpye, 26,054 ; Crump, 27,657-60 ; 

Sabnis, 30,245 ; Kothari, 32,668 ; Kelkar, 32,932. 
Approved, but widening of field of promotion through, 
advised, Kelkar ------ 32,900 

not Appi'oved, L. S. Mehta, 27,355; Bhurgri, 32,081, 
32,094-6, 32,141-51. 

Arrangements proposed in lieu of, Bharueha 32,331 
should Belong to members of I.C.S. except in excep¬ 
tional cases, Madhavlal - - - 33,239 

no Change advised, Chandavarlcar - - - 31,144 

Class of Posts : 

Alterations suggested, Mead, 26,653 ; Kadri, 
29,924. 

Suitable, Kadri, 29,926 ; Sabnis, 30,247 ; Kothari, 
32,671, 32,714, 32,794-806 ; Kelkar, 32,903. 
Complaints heard re filling of, by statutory civilians, 
and posts not filled by P.C.S. men up to limit laid 
down, Madgavkar ..... 30,813 
Continuance of system advised, Paranjpye, 26,042, 
26,092-4; Aga Khan, 27,041, 27,052; Graham, 
29,790-1. 

Details, Barrow .... 28,202, 28,231 

Direct appointment to, not advised, Lawrence 30,485 
Direct promotion from P.C.S. instead of, no objec¬ 
tions, Kadri ----- 29,963-5 

no Effect in increasing attractiveness of service, 
Mehendale ..... 29,669-70 

Equality with I.C.S., advised, Aga Khan, 27,146-9 ; 
Taleyarkhan, 27,945, 27,969-70,27,991-3, 28,013-4; 
Jinnah, 31,793, 31,796, 31,818-22. 

Grading in I.C.S. advised once member of P.C.S. 

gets permanent district, Madgavkar - - 30,911 

Gradual withdrawal advised as officers of P.C.S. come 
to hold “ superior ” listed appointments or retire, 
Bharueha ------- 32,340 

Grievances re, Crump, 27,872-4 ; Madgavkar, 30,999- 
1000. 


Suitable, but accumulation to four months advised, 
Barrow ------- 28,123 

Furlough, rarely taken and reasons, but sufficient 
allowed, Curtis - - - 29,032, 29,212-6 

Furlough allowance not sufficient. Mehendale 29,523 

29,570-2 

Long, differences between leave of I.C.S. and p. 477 
no Reserve - - - - - - - p. 465 

Rules : 

not Cause of transfers, Curtis - 29,035, 29,214 

Provisions pressing hardly, examples, Barrow 

28,124 

Separate sets, no objection, Curtis - - 29,007 

Suitable, Curtis, 29,034, 29,036 ; Kelkar, 32,934. 
Short, on same footing as I.C.S. - - - p. 477 

Special, &c„ no alterations suggested, Curtis 29,033 


Inclusion in proportion of one-third suggested for 
recruitment of Indians, advised, Chandavarkar 

31,194 

Increase: 

Advised, and lists, L. S. Mehta, 27,357 ; Crump, 
27,755 ; Taleyarkhan, 27,944, 27,946 ; Graham, 
29,787-8, 29,831; Kadri, 29,925, 29,946, 29,952, 
29,995—7 ; Lawrence, 30,482-3, 30,664—5, 30,502, 
30,723-4; Madgavkar, 30,797, 30,816, 30,900 ; 
Bharueha, 32,421—8; Kothari, 32,671, 32,714, 
32,794-806 ; Kelkar, 32,903 ; Madhavlal, 33,242, 
33,288. 

Advised, if simultaneous examination not adopted 
nor separate judiciary service, L, S. Mehta 

27,357 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Listed Posts —continued. 

Increase— continued. 

in Hands of Executive Government, Grump 

27,843-50 

Question of, Aga Khan - 27,211-3 

no Increase of, with increase of charges, Kelkar 32,904 

Inferior • 

Merging in P.C.S. approved. Mead. 26,652 ; Salmis, 
30,246; Bharucha, 32,333, 32,340, 32,385; 
Kothari, 32,670, 32.302, 32,988-9; Madhavlal, 
33,241. 

Reasons for, and details - - p. 437-8, p. 484 

Omissions, Madgavkar .... 30,900 

Leave, separate rules from I.C.S. : 

Approved, Lawrence ----- 30,536 
not Approved, Paranjpye , 26,063 ; Kelkar, 32,923. 
Letter re - - - - p. 486-7 

Limit permissible, Mead, ... . 26,886 

Lists, with details re holders - - p. 437-8 

Merging in I.C.S. advised, Kelkar - 32,902, 

32,988-95 

Number and suggestions in lieu of, Scott 25,991-3 
Opinion of High Court re appointments advised, 
Madgavkar ...... 30,899 

Pay : 

Equal to pay of I.C.S. advocated, Paranjpye. 
26,062, 26,069, 26,175-6; Aga Khan. 27,059; 
L. S. Mehta. 27,368, 27,570-2; Karandikar, 
28,362 (ix); Bhurgri, 32,114, 32,124 ; Kelkar , 
32,921, 32,933, 32,990 ; Kothari,, 32,679 ; Mad¬ 
havlal, 33,254; Sathe, 33,362, 33,408. 

Extra allowance to Englishmen suggested, if 
necessary to equalise pay, Crump, 27,662-3; 
Taleyarkhan, 27,946. 

Increase, no objections, Graham - - 29,792 

Question of.pf 484 

Three-quarters advised, Kadri, 29,938. 29,949, 
29,964: Bharucha, 32,334. 

Travelling allowance equal to that of I.C.S. 

advised, Bhurgri ----- 32,128 
Two-thirds rule : 

Accepted, hut not approved, Madgavkar 30,862 
if not Altered, revision of pay suggested, Tale¬ 
yarkhan . 27,946 

Approved, Mead, 26,679; Crump, 27,662-3; 
Barrow, 28,108, 28,122; Curtis, 29,003, 

29,029, 29,128-31. 

not Approved, Taleyarkhan, 27,946 ; Karandikar, 
28,362 (xi); Mehendale. 28,518 ; Jinnah, 31,793. 
31,796 ; Bhurgri, 32,114, 32,124 ; Kothari, 
32,679. 

Pensions : 

Approved, Madgavkar - - 30,882,30,908 

Improvement suggested, hut not to exceed two- 
thirds of I.C.S. posts, Kadri - 29,939, 29,950, 

29,986-9 

Increase advocated, Taleyarkhan 27.947, 27,989 
One-third of average salary of last three years 
subject to maximum of Rs. 700, Bharucha 

32,335 

with Power to rise advised, or transference of posts 
to P.C.S., Lawrence - 30,573-81, 30,667-70 

Power to appoint one quarter prom outside 
P.C.S.: 

Approved, Madhavlal - 33,240 

not Approved, Kothari, 32,669, 32,711-3 • Kelkar 
32,901. 

not Exercised, Madgavkar ■ - - . 30,814 

One only appointed. p. 437 

not Used regularly and not advisable, Lawrence 

30,501 

Preferred to other schemes for recruitment in India, 
Batchelor, 28,789; Graham, 29,755, 29 784-9 • 
Kadri, 29,918. 

Promotion to higher posts from, question of possi- 
bility, but no objection, Graham - 29,834-40 

Recruitment of Indians to I.C.S. only by way of, 
proposed, Salmis - - 30,278-98, 30,326 

Recruitment from P.C.S. almost exclusively advised, 
Crump, 27,710-1, 27,753-4; Lawrence, 30,496. 


Listed Posts — continued. 

Reduction : 

Advised, Mead . 26,801-14 

Advised, if simultaneous examinations introduced, 

L. S. Mehta . 27,581-4 

would not Discourage P.C.S., L. S. Mehta - 27,490 
Revised list - - - - - - - p. 496 

not Satisfactory, Bharucha - - 32,337, 32,421-8 

Selection of executive officer for judicial post and 
vice versa objected to, Madgavkar - - 30,899 

Selection in India should be in lieu of, L. S. Mehta, 
27,343; Batchelor, 28,763, 28,787; Chandavarkar, 
31,101; Bharucha, 32,331. 

Selection in India should be supplementary to, Mead, 
26,639, 26,688 : Barrow, 28,075 ; Jinnah, 31,766 ; 
Kothari, 32,661, 32,710 ; Kelkar, 32,886. 

Statement .p. 453-4 

Stigma of inferiority. Sabnis, 30,449-55; Jinnah, 
31,818-2. 

Superior: 

Less than recommended by Public Services 
Commission, Bharucha - - 32,337, 32,340 

no Member of P.C.S. holding in Executive branch, 
Bharucha - - - -32,331, 32,417-20 

“Very few, and details. Bharucha- 32,331, 32,337, 

' 32,340. 

Survival of statutory civilians, pretext for keeping 
P.C.S. out of, grievance re, referred to. Madgavkar 

30,997-8 

System, and list and pay - - p, 471-2 

Withdrawal, possible effect, Mehendale - 29,671-2 


M. 

Madgavkar, Govind Dinanath, I.C.S., evidence of 

30,784-1,090 

Magisterial Service, Subordinate, recruitment in 
Executive Branch from, Mehendale - 29,614-5 

Magisterial work, arrangements for, suggested if 
separation of judicial and executive functions carried 
out, Madgavkar . 30,849 

Magistrates: 

Appointment, details and no complaints, Sathe 

33,420-4 

Arrangements re magisterial work when officers in 

camp, Curtis . 29,146-55 

Decisions biassed with view to favour of high 
executive officers, Sathe - - - 33,442-4 

Number, Sathe .... 33,414, 33,419 

no Theoretical legal training, Lawrence - 30,655-6 

Without executive functions, throwing open of one 
or two posts to sub-judges with magisterial experi¬ 
ence, advocated, Mehendale - 29,532, 29,650-5, 

29,711-3 

Magistrates, Additional, none in Bombay, Curtis 

29,440-1 

Magistrate, District: 

is Also executive officer - - - . p. 443 

(see also Collectors and District Magistrates.) 

Magistrates, Honorary: 

Arrangements for magisterial work by, if functions 
separated, proposed, Madgavkar - - 30,898 

a Good number and recruitment, Curtis 29.442-4 
Second or third class magistrates’ work could he 
done by. or by benches of, Madgavkar - 30.849 

Magistrates, Resident: 

Amalgamation of post with subordinate j mlges advised, 
and subordination to High Courts, Bhurgri 32,128 
Appointment of, to relieve Collectors and assistant 
collectors, and remedy difficulties of touring, 
Bhurgri - - - - - 32,218-2°i 

on List of Mamlatdars under executive officers, not 
under High Court, and grievance re, Bhurgri ’ 

32,220-4, 32,273-86 
where Necessary and powers, Curtis - 29,149-52 

Magistrates, Sub-divisional: 

Criminal powers, and work, Barrow - - 28,242 

is also Executive officer .... p /443 
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Magistrates, Subordinate: 

is also Executive officer, and powers - p. 443-4 
Influence of Executive officers on decisions, no 
complaints, Batchelor - - 28,876, 28,904-12 

Mahdavlal, Sir Chinubhai, Bart., C.I.E., evidence of 

33,218-350 

Mamlatdars: 

Appointments to officiate in leave vacancies useful 

p. 465 

Correspond with lower grade of subordinate judges, 

Curtis .29,414-5 

no Correspondence between subordinate judges and, 
Crump, 27,937-8; Mehendale, 29,705-10, 29,747-8. 
Distribution of posts among different communities, 
tables, Kelkar - 32,927, p. 480 

Explanation and history of system of appointments 

p. 477-8 

Incorporation in P.C.S.: 
no Advantages, Barrow - - - 28,336-7 

Approved, Curtis, 29,106-7, 29,319-24 ; Madqavkar, 
30,892, 30,894. 

in Bombay only and objections, Bharucha 32,340, 

32,388 

Judicial powers of, should be transferred to sub¬ 
ordinate judges, L. S. Mehta - 27,372, 27,412-5, 

27,462, 27,592-606 
Men promoted from, more suitable for sedentary 
posts and too old for sub-divisional posts, Bharucha 

32,340, 32,377, 32,391 
Pay and grading, Sathe - - 33,430-4, p. 480 

Probation .p. 479-80 

Promotion, by selection to 1st and 2nd grades, and no 
change advised, Curtis .... 29,021 
Real basis of revenue administration and raising of 
status, position and pay advisable, and encourage¬ 
ment to independent expression of opinion, 
Madgavkar - - - 30,910, 30,989-90 

Recruitment : 

Rules.p. 464, p. 478-9 

Rules unsuitable, Kelkar - - - 33.207 

Rules provided and further alteration undesirable!, 

Barrow . 28,358-60 

Reduction possible, on separation of judicial and 
executive functions, Madgavkar - 30,849, 30,898 
Selection to 1st and 2 nd grades, Barrow - 28,120, 

28,163 

Separation of work between munsifs and, in 
Bhavnagar. and satisfactory result, L. S. Mehta 

27,462-5 

Status. p. 480 

Training .p. 479-80 

Marathas: 

Do well to certain point and fall off, Sharp - 32,651 
not Properly represented in P.C.S., Curtis - 29,017 

Mead, Percy James, I.C.S., evidence of - 26,629-923 

Medical Attendance: 

Increased facilities advised, Mead - - - p. 525 

on Wives and families advocated, Graham - 29,855 

Medical Service, simultaneous examinations advised, 
Aga Khan ....... 27,038 


Military Officers— continued. 

Re-introduction : 

not Advised, Paranjpye, 26,051; Aga Khan, 
27,051; Barrow, 28,087-8; Karandikar, 28,362 
(x) ; Sabnis, 30,243-4; Madgavkar, 30,812; 
Jinnah, 31,778 ; Bhurgri; 32,092, 32,093; Kothari, 
32,667 ; Madhavlal, 33,237, p. 436. 
not Advised except in special circumstances, Kelkar 

32,897-8 

Mixed Commission, no longer necessary in Bombay 
Presidency. p .486 

Moslem League, details and policy re simultaneous 
examination, Aga Khan - 27,202-6, 27,237-40 

Muhammadans: 

not Adequately represented in P.C.S., Aga Khan 

27,057, 27,097, 27,328-30, 27,333-5 
Arrangements proposed to safeguard interests, 
Bharucha - - 32,329, 32,336, 32,340, 32,342-5 

Chances likely to decrease with competitive examina¬ 
tions, Aga Khan . 27,099 

Chances under simultaneous examination, Aga Khan 
. 27,106-9 

Community under the Aga Khan loyal, but desire 
for increase of Indians in I.C.S., Aga Khan 

27,138-40 

in Favour of simultaneous examination but desire no 
reservation of posts, Aga Khan 27,276-7, 27,301-5 
in I.C.S., number, Paranjpye - - 26,394-5 

Nomination preferred for benefit of, as education 
backward, Kadri - 30,058-62 

Some appointed to P.C.S. without high educational 
qualifications, Kelkar - - ■ 33,083-4 

Very few in judicial service as very few LL.B.’s 
among, Kelkar .33,144 

Munsif, suggested as title for lower grades of sub¬ 
ordinate judge and details, Lawrence - . - 30,557 

N. 

“ Natives of India ” ( see Indians.) 

Nazir, (District Court) should not be qualifying post 
for P.C.S. Judicial Branch, and reasons, Crump 

27,642, 27,810 

O. 

Opium Act, cases under, complaints, and separation 
of functions required, P. M. Mehta - 31,629-34 

Oriental Languages: 

Colloquial knowledge most useful, and best obtained 

in India, Curtis -. 28,991 

• Instruction better in England, Barrow, 28,098; 
Batchelor, 28,769 : Lawrence, 30,514; Madgavkar, 
30,831; Chandavarkar, 31,126. 

Instruction better in India, Crump, 27,636; Kadri, 
29,932. 

Rules for encouragement : 
no Change advised, Curtis, 28,993 ; Chandavarkar, 
31,129. 

Recent revision, Kadri .... 29,936 

Rules.p. 517-21 

(see also under Syllabus and under Vernaculars.) 

P. 


Mehendale, Bhickaji Raghunath, evidence of 

29,490-753 

Mehta, Lalubhai Samaldas, evidence of - 27,336-608 


Paranjpye, R. P., evidence of - 
Parsis: 

Representation of, Kothari - 
Weaving master in mill, Procter 


- 26,034-628 

- 32,813-22 

- 30,092 


Mehta, Sir Pherozeshah M., K.C.I.E., evidence of 

31,369-756 

Military Officers: 

Recruitment : 

Experience of, in Sind Commission, Barrow, 28,086 ; 
Lawrence, 30,498, 30,582. 

Extension to officers of other Indian services, 
option of choosing one per annum from Army or 
other services advocated, Lawrence - 30,499-500, 

30,582-3, 30,768-9 
Preferable in recently annexed or turbulent 
countries - - - - - - p. 436 

for Sind Commission formerly - - - p. 436 


Pay, I.C.S.: 

Acting Allowances : 

Increase in certain cases advisable - - p. 444 

System satisfactory, Madgavkar 30,856 ; p. 444 
Advances: 

on Arrival, Crump - - - - . 27,731 

for Camp equipment, &c., Crump, 27,732-4; 
Eubank, 28,655-8. 

Cost of living : 

Adjustment of pay to, advised, Curtis 28,999- 900, 

29,417-9 

Rs. 1,000 after eight years inadequate, in view 
of increase in, Barrow ■ - 28,103, 28,224-30 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE RUBRIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Pay, I.C.S.— continued. 

Exchange Compensation Allowance : 

Abolition: 

Advocated, Madgavkar, 30,855-6; Kelkar, 
32,919-20. 

Compensation not recommended, L. S. Mehta 

27,366 

to Future entrants advised, Paranjpye, 26,061; 
Ago. Khan, 27,055; L. S. Mehta, 27,366; 
Barrow, 28,106; Curtis, 29,001; Jinnah, 
31,791; Bhurgri, 32,112-3. 

Increase of salary as compensation advised to 
all, Salmis ------ 30,258 

Special “exile” allowance suggested as com¬ 
pensation, Paranjpye - - - - 26,061 

Allowance approved, but if abolished for future 
entrants only advised, Sharp - - 32,561 

if Necessary, should be given to all, Kelkar 32,920 
House allowance, advised, Curtis - 29,195, 29,418 

Inadequacy of, Mead, 26,863; Crump, 27.735, 
27,743-4. 

Increase : 

Advised, Aga Khan, 27,105, 27,172-6, 27,283-4; 
27,311; Batchelor, 28,774; Curtis, 29,194-5, 
29,254-S, 29,267, 29,271, 29.417 - 9. 


Pay, I.C.S .— continued. 

Time-scale — continued. 

Opposed on principle, but possibly necessary 
temporarily, but not advised, Curtis 29,002, 
29,081-6, 29,138, 29,247, 29,259-65, 29,311-3 
Uniformity, desirable, Graham. 29,769 ; Madgavkar, 
30,854, 

Written scheme subscribed to, to be handed in, and 
preferred to answers to questions, Mead 26,715-9, 

p. 523-5 

Pay, P.C.S.: 

Adjustment 

Efficiency and suitability of pay to style of living 
chief considerations, Sabnis - - - 30,268 

Principle accepted. Curtis, 29,025; Madgavkar. 

30,902; Kelkar, 32,931; Madhavlal, 33,261. 
Principle generally satisfactory, but adjustment of 
pay to enable officer to meet English colleagues 
on equal terms advised, Lawrence - - 30,552 

more Appointments in higher grades required and 
raising of and maximum to Rs. 1.000, Lawrence 

30,553 

House allowance, rise in pay preferred to, Aga Khan 

27,174-5 

Increase ; 


should have been Given with later age of recruit¬ 
ment, Lawrence - - - - 30,489 

would Increase attraction of I.C.S.. Crump 

27,769-72 

no Increase with increased cost of living - p. 444 
of Indians, amount suitable for Europeans too high 
for Indians not having adopted western standards, 
Mead .26,635 

Initial : 

Difficult to keep out of debt, Crump - - 27,735 

Increase advised if present age retained, Curtis 

29,255-7 

Officers of over eight years’service not drawing more 
than Rs. 1,000, 1908-12 - - - p. 446-8 

Officers of more than two, and less than eight years’ 
service, drawing more than Rs. 1,000, statements, 

1908-12 . p. 449-50 

Outfit allowance, advised, Curtis - - 29,251-3 

Passage money, reduction possible, but not urged 

much, Curtis . 29,463-4 

Personal allowance, advised, temporarily, Curtis 

29,081-6, 29,261. 29,309-10, 29,470-2 
Proposal for no distinction in emoluments between 
Europeans and Indians, and 50 per cent, of 
expenditure should be secured to Indians, 

Karandikar . 28,361 (v) 

Rates of Pay and Grading : 

Alterations in grading advised, Barrow 28,105 

Dissatisfaction with, Mead, 26,676 ; Curtis, 28,999, 
29,080-6 ; Lawrence, 30,528. 

Fairly suitable, subject to certain alterations, Mead 

26,675 

Inadequate in junior ranks, Embank 28.570, 

28,750 

Information in App. VIII. correct with a few 
exceptions, p. 457 ; Madgavkar, 30,851. 
Statement re rates and number of posts in each 
grade, 1860, 1870, 1880, 1890, 1900, 1912 p. 458 
Regrading necessary, and pressure hardest on men 
of 12 years’ service, Curtis - - 29,248-51 

Special allowance in certain posts advised, Graham 

29,771,29,829 

Sumptuary allowance advised for certain posts, 
Curtis - - 28,999. 29,195, 29,417, 29,420-36 

Time-scale : 

some Advantages, Barrow ■ - 28,182-3, p. 444 

Advocated, Paranjpye, 26,422-7; Madgavkar, 
30,848, 30,857, 30,859. 

for Each main class, not advised. Madgavkar 

30,860 

Improvement of pay of lower grades preferred, 

Barrow . 28,107, 28,152-5 

for Lower grades advised, and details and reasons, 
Mead, 26,677-8, 26,864; Barrow, 28,108; 

Ewbank, 28,570-1, 28,619, 28,621; Batchelor, 
28,774, 28,818; Graham, 29,770-1, 29,827-9; 
Lawrence, 30,529-30, 30,592, p. 444; Mead, 
p. 523. 


to Rs. 200 within two years rare, Taleyarkhaii 

28,017-8 

Advised, Aga Elian. 2/, 058. 27,100—2; Tjawrence. 
30,482-3. 

Half or pay of I.C.S. men of same year advocated, 
or less would be accepted, Paranjpye 26,068, 

26,113-20, 26,173-4 
for Residents in towns advised. Aga Khan 27,105, 

27,172-6, 27,283-4 

Initial : 

Rs 400, for deputy collector and subordinate 
judge, Bhurgri ..... 32,123 
Inadequate, Mehendale, 29,615-6; Madgavkar, 
30,895. 

Rate of, and progress, Curtis ■ - 29,326-7 

not Less than other departments, desirable, Madhavlal 

33,262, 33,320, 33,343-6 
Liberal amount advocated, and reasons, and 1 and f 
of pay of I.C. Servants of same year, Paranjpye 

26,067, 26,421-7, 26,607-27 
Rates of pay and number of grades, 1890,1900,1912, 
statement - - - . - . p, 467 

Regrading advised, Kadri, 29.948, 29,975-6 ; Sabnis, 
30,264, 30.269, 30,312-6 ; Kelkar, 33,211, 

Satisfactory, L. S. Mehta, 27,374, 27,416-8, 27 607-8 • 
Bharucha, 32,338 ; Kelkar, 32,932. 
not Satisfactory, Curtis, 29,026 ; Lawrence, 30,553 ; 
Jinnah, 31,795, 31,797, 32,044-5, 32,070-2; 

Bhurgri, 32,123. 

Suggestions, Kothari . 32,679 

Time-scale : 

Advocated, Paranjpye, 26,422-7,16,619-21; Sabnis 
30,265,30,272,30,315. 

not Advocated, Barrow, 28,121; Curtis, 29,028. 
Travelling allowance, 1st class, advised, Bhurgri 

32,128 

Pensions, I.C.S.: 

1,0001., retention advised, Crump, 27,739-40; Curtis, 
29,008, 29,116—8; Graham, 29,815; Madgavkar, 
30,878. 

4 Per Cent. Deduction : 

Payment into Provident Fund suggested, Barrow 
28,113, 28,184-8, 28,203-8. 28,315-20; Curtis 
29,004, 29,008, 29,116-8, 29,164-0, 29,272-9; 
Graham, 29,778, 29,814-7, 29,857-9 ; Lawrence’ 
30,538, 30,619-21, 30,681-3; Mead, p. 525. 

More favourable terms proposed, Mead - p. 525 

Equal annuities ■. 

Satisfactory, Madgavkar - 30,873 

Satisfactory, but some would prefer differentiation, 
Barrow 28,112 

Non-contributory, varying with salary, not advised, 
Madgavkar - - - . - - 30.874 

Proportionate : 

After 15 and 20 years’ service, Lawrence, 30,525 ; 
Madgavkar, 30,875. 

to 1,0001., advised, and scheme, Mead - p. 525 
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Pensions, I.C.S .— continued. 

Reduced .- 

for Ill-health or family considerations advocated, 
Ewbank - - - 28,573, 28,629-31, 28,681 

for Inefficiency, advised, and rate, Barrow, 28,115 ; 
1Iwbank, 28,573 ; Curtis, 29,009, 29,037,29,331-2 
p. 445. 

for Voluntary retirement at 15 years, advised, 
Lawrence - - 30,537, 30,590 

Rules : 

Approximation to Military Rules in Indian 
Medical Service, or P.W.D. suggested, Mad¬ 
gavkar .30,875 

Suitable, Madgavhap ----- 30,880 
Special: 

extension to high Executive officers, not advised, 
Madgavkar 30,877 

after Three years' service in Commissioners’grade, 
1,1004 suggested, Barrow - - -28,114 

Suitable, Curtis 29,037 

Varying with salary, not advised, Curtis - 29,008 
Pensions, P.C.S.: 

After 25 years’ service, advised, Kothari - 32,683 
on Compulsory retirement varying, with Rs. 2,000 
as minimum, advised, Madgavlcar - - 30,907 

Reduced: 

for 20 or 25 years' service, advised, Lawrence 

30,549, 30,556 

for Inefficiency, advised, Mehendale 29,529, 29,531 

Question of .p. 465 

Rules.p. 477 

Satisfactory, Madgavlcar .... 30,906 
not Satisfactory, Bhurgri - 32,126 

Police Commissioner, addition to schedule, advised, 
Sabnis . 30,239, 30,375-81 

Police, Deputy Inspector-General of, objections to 
creation of post, Madgavlcar - - - 30,784 (xvi) 

Police, Inspector-General of: 

Addition to schedule advised, Sabnis ■ 30,239, 

30,375-81 

Office never held by member of Judicial Branch, 
Madgavlcar .... 30,852,31,033-5. 

Police Service, simultaneous examinations advised. 
Aga Khan . 27,038 

Political Department: 

Posts filled from Executive branch. Madgavkar 

30,852, 31,023-30 

Two methods of recruitment, stigma of inferiority, 
inevitable but not serious, Curtis 29,290, 29,296-9 

Poona Engineering College, men passing through and 
becoming civil engineers rank equally with engi¬ 
neers of Coopers Hill, Kelkar - 32,883,33,029-34 

Probation, I.C.S.: 

in Active service in India, for 3 to 5 years advised 
before compulsory retirement, if necessary, 
Lawrence - - - 30,475, 30,479, 30,584-6 

Allowance: 

Advocated, and scales suggested, Mead, 26,658; 
Crump, 27,629; Barrow. 28,094; Curtis, 
28,983-4; Graham, 29,763, 29,869-71, 29,895-6; 
Lawrence, 30,506 ; Madgavlcar, 30,822, p. 440, 
p. 509. 

Repayment, if rejected, advised, Madgavlcar 

30,822 

no Alteration advised, Scott - 25,981 

Approved, Paranjpye, 26,055 ; L. S. Mehta, 27,359 ; 
Barrow, 28,090; Graham, 29,880-906; Salmis, 
30,249; Chandavarhar, 31,116; Jinnah, 31,780; 
Blmrgri, 32,097 ; Kothari, 32,672 ; Kelkar, 32,905 ; 
Madhavlal, 33,243. 

College, advocated, in England or India, but India 
preferred, and scheme, Paranjpye - 26,058. 

26,189-201,26,412-4 

Course op Study.- 
Accounts: 

Advised, Batchelor, 28,767 ; Lawrence, 30,510. 
Advised, if without detriment to legal studies, 
Curtis ...... 28,987 

not Advised, Barrow, 28,095 ; Graham, 29,765 ; 
Madgavlcar, 30,827. 


Probation, I.C.S. — continued. 

Course op Study— continued. 

Administrative subjects, advised, and suggestions, 


Kelkar . 32,906 

no Alteration advised, Chandavarhar - - 31,121 

Compulsory subjects, list, Madgavlcar - 30,826 
Course advised, Kelkar .... 32,906 


Differentiation between Indians and other natural- 
bom subjects : 

not Necessary, Mead, 26,666; L. S. Mehta, 
27,361; Madgavlcar, 30,834; Chandavarhar, 
31,128; Bhurgri, 32,099; Kothari, 32,674; 
Kelkar, 32,907. 

Only if simultaneous examinations instituted, 
and to small extent, Paranjpye - 26,056-7. 

26,100-3 

Vernacular should not be mother tongue, only 
difference necessary - - - - p, 439 

Differentiation between Indians of mixed and un¬ 
mixed descent: 

Advocated, Paranjpye - 26,060 

not Necessary, Mead, 26,672; L. S. Mehta, 
27,365; Sabnis, 30,257; Lawrence, 30,250; 
Madgavkar, 30,8-14 ; Jinnah, 31,790; Bhurgri, 
32,110; Kelkar, 32,917; Madhavlal, 33,252. 
Economics, advised, Madgavkar - - 30,826-7 

Economics and bookkeeping and history instead of 
moderations, suggested, Curtis - - 28.983 

Honours examination and degree advised for 
Indians recruited in India, Paranjpye 26,056, 

26,407-11 

Indian geography: 

Advised, Batchelor, 28,767 ; Lawrence, 30,501; 
Madgavkar, 30,826-7 ; Chandavarhar, 31,122, 
p. 439. 

not Advised, Barrow, 28,095; Curtis, 28,987; 
Graham, 29,765. 

Combination with history suggested, Mead 

26,662 

Indian History : 

Advised, Curtis, 28,983 ; Madgavkar, 30,826-7, 

p. 439. 

Transference to I.C.S. examination advised, 

_ Kelkar .... 32,892, 32,906 

Indian language, Classical: 

Advised, Kelkar - - - 32,906, p. 439 

not Advised, Chandavarhar - - 31,308-10 

Languages: 

Colloquial instruction advised Kadri - 29,928 
Grammar and text-books with colloquial instruc¬ 
tion in Hindustani and vernacular required, 
advised, Barrow ----- 28,095 
Grammar and text books sufficient, Mead 26,662 
' Hindustani compulsory, advised, Bhurgri 

32,098 

Hindustani, advised, and some colloquial instruc¬ 
tion, Graham ----- 29,764 
Indian languages advised, Lawrence, 30,510; 

Madgavkar, 30,827 ; Chandavarhar, 31,122. 
Only one Indian language advised, and Hindus¬ 
tani suggested, Curtis 28,983, 28,987, 29,304 
One vernacular advised - - - - p. 439 

Suggestions, Crump - 27,669 

Teaching of vernacular with special attention to 
colloquial instruction, Batchelor - 28,767, 

28,809-14 

for Indians recruited by simultaneous examina¬ 
tions, Indian law, and riding, Paranjpye 26,058 

Law : 

Additional advised, Chandavarhar, 31,161; P. M. 
Mehta ...... 31,405 

Anglo-Indian, course suggested approved, 
Batchelor ...... 28,941 

Advised, Crump, 27.670-1; Batchelor, 28,808. 

Attendance at Law Courts and reporting of 
cases: 

Approved, Mead, 26,662; Batchelor, 28,767 ; 
Curtis, 28,983, 28,987 ; Lawrence, 30,510; 
Madgavkar, 30,827 ; Chandavarhar, 31,122. 
not Advised, Barrow, 28,095, 28,147 ; Ewbank, 
28,617-8; Graham, 29,765. 

Strict system might be useful, Ewbank 28,754 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Probation, I.C.S.— continued. 

Course of Study — continued. 

Law— continued. 

Elements of general jurisprudence, direct 
acquaintance witli modelling judicial pro¬ 
cedure and fair knowledge of more important 
bodies of positive law in British India, 
advised - - - - - - p. 439 

Hindu and Muhammadan law advised, Graham, 
29,764 ; Bhurgri, 32,098. 

Honours degree in law advised, and Indian 
codes and law advised, Curtis - 28,983, 

28,987, 29,300-4 
Inadequate ----- p. 438-9 
Indian Law in addition to jurisprudence ad¬ 
visable, Mead , 26,622 ; Barrow, 28,095; 

Batchelor, 28,767; Lawrence, 30,510; Mad¬ 
gavkar, 30,827 ; Chandavarkar, 31,122. 
Omission of Code of Criminal Procedure and 


Evidence Act advised, Ewbank - - 28,567 

as Principal course advised, Curtis - 28.983, 

28,994, 29,302-4 
Sufficient, Graham ----- 29,883 
Suggestions, Madhavlal - - - 33,280-1 

of Little practical use, Ewbank 28,566, 28,599-602 
Modification to suit probation in India advised, 
and suggestions - - - - - p. 440 

Optional subjects list, Madgavkar - - 30,826 


Oriental studies, advisable, Aga Khan 27,183-94 
Political Economy : 

Advocated, Barrow, 28,095 ; Batchelor, 28,767; 

Lawrence, 30,511; Chandavarkar, 31,122, 
Advocated if without detriment to legal studies, 

Curtis . 28,987 

Doubtful.p. 439 

Political History under Mutiny and Land Revenue 
Systems, advised as optional subjects, Ewbank 
28,567, 28,659-60, 28,664-5 
Present course suitable, Mead, 26,661; L. S. Mehta, 
27,360, 27,480-2 ; Madgavkar, 30,826. 

Principle laid down by Lord Macaulay's Com¬ 
mittee in 1854: 

Approved, Mead, 26,660; Lawrence, 30,509 ; 

Madgavkar, 30,825 ; Chandavarkar, 31,120. 
not Accepted if special studies exclude other 
considerations, Crump - - - 27,631 

Specialised Indian training, only small amount 
advised, Curtis .... 29,301-2 

Vernaculars, colloquial instruction in England of 

little value.p. 439 

Courses considered, and norcnal university course at 
residential university advised if alterations re 
recruitment adopted, and scheme - p. 507-9 
Defects, Kelkar ------ 32,878 

in England: 

Abolition suggested, if candidates taken who have 
gone through university course, Crump 27,618, 
27,626-7, 27,632, 27,664-7, 27,742-3, 27,798 
Advocated, Mead, 26,663; Barrow, 28,096, 28,100; 
Batchelor, 28,768; Mehendale, 29,677-86; 
La wrence, 30,505 ; Madgavkar, 30,818, 30,828 ; 
Chandavarkar, 31,123; Kelkar, 32,908. 

Advocated for successful candidates in simul¬ 
taneous examinations, and two years, P. M. 

Mehta .p. 308, q. 31,378 

not Advised, if present system retained p. 432-3 
not Advocated, unless age reduced, Curtis 

28,986, 28,988, 29,305 

at Approved University: 

Advocated, and reasons, Ewbank, 28,566; 
Madgavkar, 30,820, 30,823; Chandavarkar, 
31,118; P. M. Mehta, 31,407; Bhurgri, 
32,140. 

if Age limit reduced to school-leaving age, , 
advised, Crump - 27,673-4 

at One university suggested, Mead, 26.657 

26.742- 4; Barrow, 28,092-3, 28,218-23 

28,329-31; Curtis, 28,983, 29,067-70. 

Oxford or Cambridge preferred, Graham, 
29,762 ; Mead, 26,657, 26,742-4. 
at Residential University advised, Mead, 26,656-7, 

26.742- 64,26,824-30 ; Crump, 27,628; Graham, 
29,759, 26,762, 29,848-51, 21,897-906, p. 440. 

in Separate Colleges, advantages, Curtis 29,481 


Probation, I.C.S.— continued, 
in England — continued. 

Combined period of probation and training in 
India possibly preferable, Mead - 26,816-8 

Continuance of system advocated, Mead - 26,654 
for Indians: 

Advised, Paranjpye, 26,058, 26,284 ; Karandikar, 
28,361 (12); Kadri, 29,919, 29,927, 29,929, 
29,968 ; Mehendale, 29,490 ; Sabnis, 30,256 ; 
Madgavkar, 30,832-3 ; Chandavarkar, 31,127 ; 
Jinnah, 31,762, 31,782, 31,916-8, 31,971 ; 
Bhurgri, 32,100, 32,109, 32,138, 32,152, 

32,155; Bharucha, 32,330. 32,340; Sharp, 
32,560; Kelkar, 32,842-7, 32,905, 33,133; 
Madhavlal, 33,220, 33,244; Sathe, 33,354, 
33,467. 

at Approved University, but not all at same 
College, advised, Batchelor, 28,801-7 ; 
Lawrence, 30,479. 

Longer, advised, Mead - - 26,631, 26,703-4 

for Judicial branch, advised, Jinnah 31,782, 31,916 
Preferred, Ewbank, 28,716-20 ; Batchelor, 28,816. 
Separate institution, not advocated, Mead, 26,659 ; 
Crump, 27,630, 27,727-8; Barrow, 28,218-23, 
28,329-31 ; Curtis, 28,985, 29,071; Lawrence, 
30,508; Madgavkar, 30,824; Chandavarkar, 
31,119 ; Bombay Government,' p. 440 (para. 54), 
p. 508. 

at Training institution, residential advised, and 
university preferred, L. S. Mehta - 27,362, 

27,406-7, 27,447-53, 27,473-6 
in England or India, depends on age limit - p. 439 
for Europeans : 

One year in England and one at college in India, 
and towns advised, Aga Khan - 27,120-2 

Two years in India suggested, Aga Khan 27,226-8 
Pinal authority to reject candidate, retention advised, 
Madgavkar .30,821 

Final Examination : 

Syllabus, land revenue system advised, L. S. Mehta 

27,349 

not Taken very seriously, Mead - 26,729-34 

in India : 

Advised, Paranjpye, 26,106-12; Aga Khan, 
27,226-8; Crump, 27,633, 27,667, 27,672, 27,798 ; 
Karandikar, 28,361 (xii) (xiii). 

Advised, unless age reduced, Curtis - - 28,988 

Advised, and adaptation of methods and alteration 
of same to training course - - p. 440-1 

not Advocated, Mead .... 26,665 
Arrangements by Provincial Governments: 

Advised, Karandikar, 28,362 (viii); Kadri, 
29,931, 29,969; Lawrence, 30,513. 
not Advised, L. S. Mehta, 27,363; Crump, 
27,635 ; Curtis, 28,990 ; Madgavkar, 30,830 ; 
Chandavarkar, 31,125; Bhurgri, 32,102; 
Kelkar, 32,910. 

in Collector’s office, and on tour with Collector or 
assistant, and then in central college, Ewbank 

28,609-12 

special College : 

Advised, and scheme, Aga Khan, 27,054, 27,118 
-2 ; Bhurgri, 32,101-2, 32,153-6. 
not Advised, Paranjpye, 26,284; Mead, 26,664 ; 
Crump, 27,634; Barrow, 28,097; Curtis, 
28,989; Kadri, 29,969; Lawrence, 30,512; 
Madgavkar, 30,829, 30,831; Chandavarkar, 
31,124; Kelkar, 32,909, p. 440. 

Difficulties re language, Crump - 27,799-802 
Definite system desirable, Jinnah - - 31,783 

for Europeans, advised, Aga Khan, 27,120-2, 
27,226-8; Kadri, 29,919, 29,927, 29,929,29,968; 
Bhurgri, 32,100, 32,152; Madhavlal, 33,244, 
33,334-7. 

for Executive branch, advised for Europeans, Jinnah 
31,770, 31,782, 31,829, 31,916-8 
Indian professors only advocated, Paranjpye 

26,058, 26,193-200 
Near scene of future activities advised, Mad¬ 
havlal ....... 33,254 

One year if age 22-24, Lawrence - - 30,511 

One year at Oxford and Cambridge, and one year 
travelling in Europe or America, Aga Khan 

27,053, 27,118, 27,224-5 
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Probation, I.C.S.— continued. 
in India — continued. 

at Same colleges as Europeans advised, Mead 

26,705 

Three years advised ,Lawrence - - - 30,525 

Two years in addition to one year in England 
advised, Kothari - -32,673, 32,675, 32,719-21 

Period : 

1 year advised, Paranjpye. 26,056. 26,101; 

26,106-12, Mead, 26,655, 26,706-14, 26,728-30, 
26,850-5; Embank, 28,566, 28,599-605 ; Graham, 
29,759-60, 29,846; Kadri, 26,106-12, 26,401, 
29,919; Sabnis, 30,250; Chandavarkar, 31,117. 

1 year or more, according to age limit, Barrow 

28,090-1 

1 to 2 years advised, Mehendale, 29,490; Mad¬ 
gavkar, 30,818-9 ; Bhurgri, 32,139. 

2 years: 

Advised, L. S. Mehta, 27,360. 27,406, 27,480 ; 
Batchelor. 28.815; Kadri, 29,919, 29,927; 
Jinnah, 31,762, 31.729, 31,781, 31,910 ; 

Bharucha, 32,330, 32,340; Bhurgri, 32,098, 
32,109; Kothari, 32,673. 32,715; Iielkar, 
32,906, p. 440. 

if Age reduced, Lawrence. 30,504, 30,511; 

Madgavkar, 30,825, p. 439. 
for Candidates recruited in India by simul¬ 
taneous examination, Paranjpye - 26,056, 

26,159-60, 26,401-6 
in England, not advised, but more use in India, 
Ewbanlc . 28,607 

3 years: 

if Age lowered to 17-19, advised - p. 508-9 
for Indians, advised, Barrow, 28,091, 28,099; 
Batchelor, 28,802. 

Question of scheme, Mead - - 26,787-90 

Suggested, Curtis .28,983 

Increase suggested, Aga Khan - - - 27,192 

Present system unsatisfactory, and reasons, Lawrence 
30,503 4. 30,674-6, 30,714, p. 438 
Qualification, tests suggested - - - p. 440 

not Required for Indians recruited from Subordi¬ 
nate Service or the Bar, Chandavarkar - 31,127 

and Training : 

Colleges in chief cities advised for training and 
probation, Karandikar - - - 28,362 (viii) 

Combined system in India if age reduced, possible, 
Lawrence . 30,677 

Probation, P.C.S.: 

Letter re • - - - - - p. 489 

Revised rules - - - - - - p. 496 

and Training : 

Central College, advised, Lawrence - -30,547 

Details of, Curtis, 29,018 ; Madgavkar, 30,892. 
Satisfactory, L. S. Mehta, 27,371; Kelkar, 32,928. 
not Satisfactory, and experience in office of 
mukhtyarkar, Deputy Collector, and Assistant 
Collector, advised, Bhurgri - - - 32,119 

Work as supernumerary mamla.tdars advised, for 
probationers for higher grades, Madhavlal 33,258 

Procter, Sir Henry E. E., evidence of - 30,070-222 

Promotion, I.C.S.: 

Acting appointments for short time, nearest man 
usually appointed, Madgavkar - - - 30,856 

Block, and remedies suggested. Barrow, 22,103, 
28,179; Embank, 28,628; Curtis, 29,135-8, 
29,474-5; Lawrence, 30,524 ; Madgavkar, 30,848. 
Compensation if charge of district not obtained in 
10 years, advised, Madgavkar - - - 30,848 

Confidential reports, assimilation of system to that 
prevailing in Army, advised, and officer should be 
furnished with copy, Madgavkar 30,850,31,052-5 
Independence of judgment not considered road to 
preferment, impression re, hut statement with¬ 
drawn, Madgavkar - - 30,848, 31,076-80 

to grade of First Assistant works well - - p. 442 

Officiating grade, system convenient, Madgavkar 

30,858, p.444 

Quicker with later age limit should have been 
arranged, Lawrence ----- 30,489 


Promotion, I.C.S.— continued. 

Recruitment on present principle advised, but 
definition of superior posts should he changed to 
include none lower than Collectors and District 
Judge, Graham - - - 29,772, 29,808-9 

by Selection, not advised before grade of Collector, 
Curtis .29,085 

Promotion, P.C.S.: 

Grade, in leave vacancies advised, but not pressed if 
pay improved, Curtis - - 29,027, 29,102-4 

to Grade of Rs. 300 too slow, Madgavkar - 30,895 
to Grades of Rs. 500 and over, question of method, 
Mehendale ...... 29,491 

Hopes of recruits re. on creation of P.C.S., Bharucha 

32,450-6 

by Local Government approved, Madgavkar 30,911 

Letter re.p. 489 

Officiating advised, Bharucha - 32,339, 32,410-4 
of Older men, particulars re Mamlatdars, Bharucha 

32,514-22 

Revised rules - - - - . . p. 496 

by Selection to Rs. 500 and above, and system, 
Madgavkar, 30,896 ; Bharucha, 32,516-9, p. 465. 
by Selection and seniority, Barrow - - 28,163 

by Seniority to posts under Rs. 500 - - p. 465 

by Seniority combined with efficiency advocated, 

Kelkar .32,935 

Slow, Bharucha .32,338 

Provident Fund, General, compulsory subscription to, 
or life insurance advocated for P.C.S., Curtis 29,038 

Provident Funds, P.C.S., information re - - p. 468 

Provincial Civil Service: 

Abolition of higher branch proposed, if simultaneous 
examinations adopted, and merging in I.C.S., 
Bhurgri - - - 32,115, 32,160-70, 32,174-6 

no Appointments to Listed Posts from to Executive 
Branch, Mead .... 26,878, 26,887 

Arrangements of Public Service Commission of 
1886-7, not approved, Bharucha 32,336, 32,340, 

32,385 

Classes of offices and appointments, no change 

advised, Curtis .29,020 

Descriptive memorandum re, by Government of 
Bombay. p. 469 

Designation : 

Satisfactory, L. S. Mehta, 27,373; Curtis, 29,024 ; 
Mehendale, 29,511; Sabnis, 30.267 ; Bharucha, 
32,122 ; Kelkar, 32,930. 

Satisfactory, but name of Presidency suggested if 

changes required.p. 465 

not Satisfactory, and suggestions, Taleyarkhan, 
27,952 ; Kadri, 29,947; Lawrence, 30,551; 
Kelkar, 32,930. 

Suitable, but no objection to title of “ Bombay 
C.S.” &c., if desired, Madgavkar - - 30,901 

Division into higher and lower branches suggested, 
Madgavkar - - - 30,890, 30,911, p. 487 

Grading, revision advised, Kadri, 29,952, 29,990-2 ; 

Sabnis, 30,265 ; Bhurgri, 32,120 ; Bharucha, 32,340. 
Held in esteem, Kadri - - - 30,002-3 

History of formation, Bharucha - 32,340, p. 471 . 

Improvement of status, prospects and prestige 
advised, Taleyarkhan, 27,946, 28,002; Kadri, 
29,916, 29,951,29.998-30.000 ; Lawrence, 30,482-3 ; 
Jinnah, 31,797; Kothari, 32,684, 32,735. 

Increased pay pi'eferred to better pension conditions, 
Lawrence ------- 30,618 

Investing of, with higher power and responsibility 
advised, Lawrence - - - 30,542, 30,711 

Manned by non-Europeans - - - - p. 474 

Members belong to much same class as members of 
I.C.S., Mehendale - - - 29,675-6 

Members wanting in independence owing partly to 
fear of compulsory retirement, and remedies pro¬ 
posed, Madgavkar - - - 30,907, 30,909 

Memorandum of Bombay Government re p. 463-502 
Merging with old uncovenanted service, objection 
to, and result, Bharucha, - - 32,336, 32,340 

Mixing up of young and old men in same grade 
objected to, and proposals re, Bharucha 32,509-32 
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Provincial Civil Service— continued. 

Organisation : 

Inclusion of all posts carrying salary of Rs. 150 
and upwards in, advised, and grouping under 
heading judicial, executive and technical, Kelhar 

32,935 

Letter from Mr. A. P. Macdonnell to Bombay 
Government re - - - - p, 484-6 

Satisfactory, Sabnis ----- 30,273 

Statement, Appendix B., corrections, Mehendale 

29,493 

Unsatisfactory, and reasons, Bhurgri, 32,127 ; 
Bharuclia. 32,340. 

Popularity of, and attracts best university student, 
Mehendale - - - - - 29,667-8, 29,674 

Prospects of members of, Mead ■ - 26,780-1 

Recruitment : 

Certain number of vacancies should he filled by 
open competition, Kadri - - - 29,916 

Present method, Curtin - - - 29,325-8 

Rule VIII., alterations advised, Scott - 25,903 
Separate cadre for four lingual tracts, advised and 
reasons, Madgavhar - - - - - 30,889 

Stigma of inferiority, removal necessary, and means, 
Bharuclia ------- 32,340 

Still practically old uncovenanted service, Bharuclia 

32,340 

Success of. p. 463 

Public Instruction, Director of, no objection to Civilian 
occasionally, Paranjpye - - - - 26,053 

Public Prosecutor, training as, valuable for post of 
district and sessions judge (and question of recruit¬ 
ment from), Scott - - 25,902, 25,906, 25.933-6, 

25,951-2, 25,961 

Public Works Department, cleavage between coven¬ 
anted and locally recruited officers less marked 
than in I.C.S., Kothari . 32,684 

It. 

Railway Administration, cleavage between covenanted 
and locally recruited officers less marked than in 
I.C.S., Kothari ------ 32,684 

Rajkote, political agent, sumptuary allowance recom¬ 
mended, Curtis ------ 29,421? 

Rajkumar College, increase of similar places suggested 
with view to enlisting members of aristocracy in 
I.C.S., Ago Khan . 27,163-5 

Recruitment, I.C.S.: 

Age of arrival in India : 

20 or 21 for English advised, Barrow - 28.080, 

28,168-76 

21 or 22 advised, Curtis, 28,974, 29,077 • Procter 
30,123. 

22-23. probably best, hut fixing of age to secure 
tripos men advised, Mead 26,644, 26,743, 

26,822-3 

23 advised, Ewbanh - 28,620-1 

24 advised, Crump. 27,676; Lawrence, 30 491 
30,702-6. 

24 or 25, or 26, advocated, Paranjpye, 26,045, 
26,095-9; Madgavhar, 30,802; Graham, 29 799- 
301, 29,843. 

25: 

Approved, Aga Khan, 27,044, 27,117, 27,312-5 ■ 
L. S. Mehta, 27,347 ; Kadri, 29,920; Sabnis, 
30,236; Chandavarkar, 31,107-8 ; P. M. 
Mehta, 31,400-3, 31,527, 31,531-7’- Kelhar 
32,890. 

Later preferred. Paranjpye 26,324-34, 26.347-53 
Too late, Barrow, 28,066; Curtis, 28 961 
29,074-7, 29,176-8. 

25 to 26 advised, Madhavlal - 33,229, 33,275 7 

26 or 27 suggested, Kothari - 32.716 -8, 32,720 
Earlier, unsuitable for Indians, and differentiation 

suggested, Barrow - 28,171-8 

Extension not advisable - - . . p 439 

comparatively Old preferred, Ewbanh, 28.735’- 
Lawrence, 30,727-8, 


Recruitment, I.C.S.— continued. 

Age of arrival in India — continued. 

Recruits at different ages : 

no Difference, Crump .... 27,619 

Impossible to compare, Curtis - - 28,974 

Annual indent, principle, information rc - p. 457 
on Basis of total number of posts cause of block, 
Ctvrtis ------ 29,474-5 

Casualty rate, assumed rate too high, Graham . 

29,768 

Change not recommended, Taleyarhhan - 27,990 
Class Representation : 

of All classes, not possible, Barrow, 28,073; 

Ewbanh, 28,598 ; Lawrence, 30,483, 30,647-8. 
not Approved, Madgavhar, 30,794, 30,929-35; 
P. M. Mehta, p. 308, para, (vii); Jinnah. 31,764, 
31,806, 32,016-23. 

Arrangements to help Muhammadans proposed, 
Bharuclia - 32,929, 32,340 

Communal separation not advisable. Aga Khan 

27.094 

Desirable, and method, Crump. 27.616, 27,823; 
Batchelor, 28,761 ; Curtis, 29,390-6; Kadri, 
29,917; Chandavarkar, 31.099; Kothari. 32.659, 
32,874 ; Kelhar, 32,884. 

not Necessary, and .objections. Paranjpye. 26,040, 
26,250-1, 26,581-5; Mead, 26,638; L. S. Mehta, 
27,342. 

not Necessary if present system continued, but 
advised with separate examination system, 
Ewbanh ...... og ; 5g2 

Reservation of fixed number of posts for backward 
communities not objected to, Kelhar - 32,883 
if Taken into account must be applied to Europeans 

also, Kelhar . 32,884 

Comparison of university man with general culture 
with youth of ability and then specialising, former 
preferred, Paranjpye - 26,322-34 

Competitive Examination : 
not Best test, but only one possible, Curtis 

29,447-8 

Class representation met by, Paranjpye 26,038, 

26,390-6 

Explanation and history of system - - p. 429 

should be Open door, Aga Khan - - - 27,096 

Question of suitable test for Indians, Jinnah 

31,847-61 

not Suited to Indians.p. 430 

Dissatisfaction will remain as long as I.C.S. separately 
- recruited in London, Crump - - - 27,892 

possible Effect of proposed alterations, Jinnah 
31,862-5 ; Bhurgri, 32,180-5. 

Efficiency only consideration. Jinnah - -32.016 

in England: 

in England alone advised, Lawrence 30,480, 

30,482-3 

and by One method only possible, and men 
recruited otherwise would not be members of 
I.C.S., Crump .... 27,711-6 

Up to necessary minimum strength advised, and 
remaining appointments in a different manner, 
outside I.C.S., Crump - 27,616,27,651-5 

of Europeans, effect.of increasing limit of Indians in 
I.C.S.. on, Mead - - - 26,793-800, 26,920 

Eirst-class men not recruited as a rule, but recruits 
sufficiently efficient, Kelhar . . 32.877, 32,939, 

33,012-4 

Impossibility of recruiting in two ways and being 
regarded as same service, Crump 27,616. 27.651-5, 
27,756-8. 27,816, 27,875-89 

in India : 

not Advised, Mudhavlal - - - - 33,224 

Difficulties re secrecy - - - - p. 430 

Easier for Indians to pass Indian Civil Service 
Examination after study in England, and 
* question of, Kelhar - - . 33,050-64 

Examination preferred to nomination, Chandavarkar 

31,356-8 

for Scholars who have passed M.A. examination 
for Executive Branch, and LL.B. for judicial 
advised, Karandikar - 28,361 (xiv), 28,386 

Examination for select number from each province 
preferred, Batchelor - 28,783 
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Recruitment, I.C.S.— continued. 
in India — continued. 

Indians should still be eligible for appointment in 
England, Paranjpye, 26,041; Aga Khan, 27,040; 
Batchelor , 28,762 ; Sabnis, 30,231; Lawrence , 
30,484; Madgavkar, 30,795; Chandavarkar, 
31,100; Jinnah, 31,765 ; Bhurgri, 32,080; 
Bharucha, 32,330 ; Kothari, 32,660, 32,709 ; 
Kelkar, 32,877, 38,885; Bathe, 33,356. 

Indians should not be eligible for appointment in 
England, under scheme, Barrow 28,074, 28,134 
Mr. Natrajan’s proposal in Indian Social Reformer 
recommended as alternative to simultaneous 
examinations, and explanation, Aga Khan 

27,217-8, 27,256-9 
Nomination and examination for limited propor¬ 
tion of vacancies, and scheme, Kothari 32,659, 
32,700-8, 32,744-55, 32,784-93, 32,832-47, 

32,858 

Nomination : 

not Approved, Paranjpye, 26,040; Madgavkar, 
30,794. 

Suggested, Chandavarkar - - - 31,099 

Present system satisfactory in principle, but 
defective in pi-actice, Kelkar - - - 32,896 

Satisfactory, Kothari .32,666 

Suggestion for throwing open c ex-tain number of 
appointments for, considered - - - p. 430 

Viva voce tests, difficulty re p. 430 

on Indians : 

if Alternative scheme introduced, listing together 
of all successful candidates pi-oposed, Bharucha 

32,328 

Average annual admissions, and percentage of 

total, table.p. 433 

from the Bar or Subordinate Judicial and Revenue 
Service advocated if sufficient Indians successful 
candidates by open competition, Chandavarkar 
31,096, 31,145-7, 31,197-8, 31,229-34 
on'Basis of absolute equality, advised, P. M. Mehta 
p. 307, q. 31,379-80, 31,388, 31,569-71, 

31,599-601 

by Competition, not primary method - - p. 463 

Competition as good a test as for English, P. M. 

Mehta . 31,608-9 

Cost of scheme.p. 509, 511 

Differentiation, danger of - - - - p, 431 

by English door, limit, question of fixing, L. S. 

Mehta .27,419-25 

Increase: 

not Advised unless highest administrative posts 
thrown open, Bharucha - 32,328, 32,340 

not Anticipated at first, and possible decrease, 
Bhurgri .... 32,167-8, 32,184 
Increased facilities: 

Advised, Aga Khan, 27,037 ; Batchelor, 28,784-6, 
28,844, 28,886-74. 

not Necessary, and demand not x'epresentative 
of country, Rivington - 26,940-1, 26,983-5, 

27,027-31 

of Men of high character and good family, 
question of, Paranjpye, 26,252-3; Aga Khan, 
- 27,162-6; Batchelor, 28,835-8 ; Sabnis, 30,354-7 ; 
Kothari, 32,865. 

Limitation, and pi'omotion from P.C.S. advised, 
Batchelor - - - 28,847-8, 28,922-4 

Long i-esidence and training in England advocated, 

Mead . 26,631, 26,635 

New Indian service, no obstacle to, Bharucha 

32,384 

by Nomination: 

not Approved, Bharucha - - 32,329 

of Certain number, no stigma of inferiority 
anticipated, Barrow - - - 28,324-6 

at Early age not practicable, L. S, Mehta 27,461 
Selection or nomination according to success in 
approved tripos suggested, Mead - 26,631 
not Urged if better scheme possible by examina¬ 
tion or scholarship, Chandavarkar - 31,235 
Nomination (or Selection) followed by examination: 
Advocated, and scheme, Mead, 26,638 ; Curtis , 
28,962, 28,965, 28,969-70. 29,042-3. 29,050, 
29,184, 29,225-46, 29,376-89; Kadri, 29,911, 
29,913, 29,917, 29,954, 29,983-5, 30,017-35. 
30,048-68; Lawrence, 30,641-5. 
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Recruitment, I.C.S.— continued. 
of Indians — continued. 

Nomination (or Selection) followed by examination 
— continued. 

at Earlier date, State aid advocated, Mead 

26,765 

by Headmasters, question of, Sharp - 32,599 
Suggested if change necessaiy, Batchelor 

28,761, 28,779-87, 28,866-74 
if Preference necessai-y, nomination of certain 
number to undergo three years’ training in 
England. &c., suggested, and details, Paranjpye, 
26,503-5; Barrow, 28,073, 28,131, 28,140-5, 
28,192-4, 28,293-5, 28,324. 

Present system contrai-y to statute, P. M. Mehta 
31,390, 31,437, 31,637-49 
Pi’omotion of fit men advocated, but danger of 
going too fast urged, Rivington - - 26,933 

Question of .p. 503 

Removal of sense of unfairness, advocated, 
Paranjpye - 26,041, 26,082, 26,144, 26,203, 

26,443-7 

Reservation of appointments for, and selection in 
India not approved, and reason, Paranjpye 

26,211-21 

on Same footing as English, advised, Aga Khan 

27,251-4 

Some method desirable, Chandavarkar 31,150-4 
Suggested arrangements, if age-limit lowered, 
Paranjpye - - - - 26,553-61 

Suggestions, L. S. Mehta - - - 27,453-60 

Supplementing of examination candidates by 
recruitment in India not approved but might 
alleviate disabilities, P. M. Mehta- 31,434-8 
System satisfactory, Mead, 26,650; Crump, 27,624; 
Curtis, 28,981; Sabnis, 30,241; Lawrence, 
30,496 ; Madgavkar, 30,808, p. 435. 

System deficient as not affoi-ding facilities for 
Character training, and public school education 
advised, and means - p. 503-6, 507-11 
System not satisfactory, Paranjpye, 26,050; 
L. S. Mehta, 27,353; Jinnah, 31,776; Bhurgri, 
32,090; Madhavlal, 33,235. ' 

Interests of mass of people, consideration necessaiy, 
and question of agreement with intei-ests of 
educated classes and not conflicting, Aga Khan 

27,157-61, 27,278-80 

Military Officei-s ( see under Military Officers). 
Modification of system suggested if scholarships 
granted to Indians, and scheme of nomination of 
English candidates proposed - - p. 506-7 

Nomination and examination : 

Advocated, Mead, 26,634, 26,682-5, 26,720-4; 
Lawrence, 30,475, 30,479, 30,561-5, 30,640-5, 
30,701-9, 30,719-21. 

not Advocated, and objections, Crump, 27,612; 
Barrow, 28,069 ; Curtis, 28,960; Procter, 30,078 ; 
Madgavkar, 30,787, 30,790 ; Chandavarkar, 
31,148-9, 31,187-9, 31,195-6, 31,311-3; P. M. 
Mehta, p. 308 (pai-a. vi.), 31,430; p. 429. 
Nomination (or selection) after examination pi-o- 
posed, Ewbank 28,558, 28,580-4, 28,591, 28,721-3 
(see also under Indians above.) 
by One way only preferred, Curtis, 29,041, 29,183; 
Sathe, 33,355. 

Open competition preferred, Crump, 27,612 ; Jinnah, 
31,761, 31,764, 31,800-1, 31,847. 
from Other services, no objection, Paranjpye 26,043 
Present system, continuance of, advised, Rivington 

26,924 

FROM P.C.S. : 

Approved, Aga Khan, 27,150-2, 27,253-5, 27,317 ; 
Crump, 27,656; Curtis, 29,133-4, 29,159-63; 
Kadri, 29,963-5. 

Class of officer not always suitable, Kadri 29,966 
by Increased promotion would meet demand 
partly, Batchelor - - - 28,790 

not Preferred to scheme for sepai-ate Indian 
sei-vice, and discussion re, Bharucha 32,396-409 
not Preferred to present method, Mehendale 

29,680-6 

by Promotion preferred, Rivington, 26,958; 
Graham, 29,840-1; Kadri, 29,918, 29,962-3. 
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Recruitment, I.C.S.— continued. 
from P.C.S.— continued. 

Promotion of picked men : 

Approved, Taleyarkhan, 27,994-7 ; Curtis, 
29,450-3; Kothari, 32,736-7. 
not Approved, Barrow - - 28,192-9, 28,298 

no Objections, and preferred to simultaneous 
examination, Procter - 30,129-30, 30,220-1 

Qualifications desired, Barrow, 28,078; Lhvbank, 
28,558. 

Recruits .- 

no Deterioration, Crump, 27,752 ; Barrow, 28,079. 
of Good family, important, Kothari - 32,855-8 

Improved, Chandavarkar - - 31,106, 31,294-8 

Improvement possible and right class not always 

obtained, Mead .26,643 

Indian graduates, question of probability, P. M. 

Mehta . 31,578-80 

Married, advantages and disadvantages, Mad¬ 
gavkar ------- 30,799 

not Quite satisfactory, but not on account of age, 

Lawrence . 30,700-2 

Suitable, Crump, 27,620; Curtis, 28,975; Law¬ 
rence, 30,490; Madgavkar, 30,801, p. 433. 
of Two periods, impossible to differentiate, 
Barrow - - - ' - 28,078,28,276-9 

Unmarried for first 3 years preferred, Barrow 

28,066 

Reduction of appointments and increase of listed 
posts would not materially affect, Crump 22,756-8 
Restriction to residents not necessary, Paranjpye, 
26,039; Aga Khan, 27,095. 

Rules framed to suit English conditions, but altera¬ 
tion not advised, Paranjpye - - 26,206-21 

Separate Examinations (see that title). 

Simultaneous Examinations (see that title). 

Social status, importance of, in India, Kadri 

29,983-5,30,017-9 

Super-added test of character not advised, Barrow 

■ 28,288 

System satisfactory .p. 429 

of Tjndesirables, necessity for devising system to 

avoid, Mead . 26,723-4 

University men advised, Mead - 26,644, 26,743, 

26,822-5 

Recruitment, P.C.S. : 

Abolition of any method but promotion from mam- 
latdars or non-gazetted officers advised, Bharuchi 

32,340 

Alterations proposed, Kadri - - - - 29,941 

no Alteration advised, Salmis - - - 30,232 

Appendix A., IV. Reciprocity of treatment should 
be insisted on, Crump .... 27,641 
Both methods satisfactory, Kadri - - - 29,942 

Class representation; 
not Advised at expense of efficiency, Madhavlal 

33,255 

All classes not duly represented, and suggestions, 
Curtis, 29,017; Sabins. 30,263; Lawrence, 30,546; 
Madgavkar, 30,889, 30,991-3; Kothari, 32,681. 
32,726-83. 

Desirable, Paranjpye, 26,065, 26,067, 26,251; Aga 
Khan, 27,057; Kadri, 29,944; Lawrence, 
30,546; Bhurgri, 32,118; Bharucha, 32,329 ; 
Madhavlal, 33,256. 

Desirable, but good government first consideration 

p. 464 

only Desirable, taking education into account, 

Kelkar . 32,927, 33,140 

Distribution of classes, table, Kelkar - 32,927, 

33,136-44, 33,192-5 
Method of obtaining, Sabnis - - 30,466-72 

More difficult to secure, if competitive examina¬ 
tion, Curtis ----- 29,208-11 
Races should be represented at examination 
according to numerical strength, Bhurgri 

32,115, 32418, 32,312-3 
Unsound in theory, but prevention of monopoly 
by any caste necessary, Madgavkar - - 30,889 

Competition : 

Advocated, Paranjpye, 26,064, 26,590-606 ; Bhar¬ 
ucha, 32,541-5; Kelkar, 32,924, 33,208-10. 
Annual, advised for part, Kelkar 32,935,32,977-87, 

33,212 


Recruitment, P.C.S.— continued. 

Competition— continued. 

Arguments against, summarised - . p. 463 

Charges of faking results referred to, Paranjpye 

26,039, 26,397 

m each Province advised, and not restricted to 
residents, Chandavarkar - - 31,314-24 

Results of former experiment, Kadri, 30,010-6 ; 

Chandavarkar, 31,320-2; Kelkar, 32,935. 
Scheme, and graduates preferred, Cliandavarha.r 

31,101, 31,162-9 

for Three years, Bharucha - - - 32,447-8 

Conditions generally suitable, Paranjpye, 26,064; 
Mehendale, 29,491; Kadri, 29,940; Sabnis, 30,260 ; 
Lawrence, 30,543; Kelkar, 32,924. 

Direct : 

Abolition advised if separate examination held at 
Delhi, Bharucha - - - . .32 331 

to Grade of Rs. 300, Curtis - - - 29,410 

to Post of subordinate judge preferred to system of 
gradual use of mamlatdars, Sathe - 33,435-8 

Very little, and more would increase attractions of 
service, Paranjpye - 26,377-9 

Examination test advised, Bhurgri - - 32,115 

of Europeans, not statutory natives of India, rare, 
and none in Bombay - . p. 463-4 

Fixing of proportion to be recruited by competitive 
examination and nomination advised and criticism 
of appointments and theory not observed in 
practice, Kelkar 32,924, 32,927, 33,072-86, 33,207 
N omination or Selection ; 
for Appointments to higher grades, particulars, 

Barrow .28,120 

Approved, Curtis, 29,015 ; Kadri, 29,942, 29,977; 
Lawrence, 30,546, p. 464. 

not Approved, Chandavarkar, 31,163, 31,239-46; 
Bharucha, 32,340, 32,376. 

Method, &c., Paranjpye - - - 26,590-606 

Partly, advised, and scheme, Kelkar 32,935, 

„ . . 33,000-11 

of Rigid nature, advised, Kothari 32,684, 32,875-6 

Nomination and Competition combined : 
Advised, and reasons, L. S. Mehta, 27,369,27,408-1, 
27,585-91; Karandikar, 28,361 (11), 28 394, 
28,551-6. . ’ ’ 

Arguments agaiust.p, 463 

Objections, Paranjpye - - - -26 065 

Preferred, Kadri - - 29,977-8, 30,025-7 

Open competition followed by course of studies on 
line of I.C.S. advised, Madgavkar 30,784 (xxi) 
Open competition, selection from outside service, and 
promotion from lower divisions in Presidency and 
Sind, Kadri - - - 29,941, 29,952, 29,977 

Power of rejection advocated, Paranjpye - 26,066 
no Prejudicial effect by inclusion of mamlatdars, 

Curtis . 29,324 

by Promotion of selected mamlatdars, continuance 
advised, Chandavarkar - - . 31,367-9 

Qualifying posts : 

Number of, Sathe - 33,487-90 

Omission advised, Taleyarkhan - - 28,023-5 

Qualifying test possible, Chandavarkar - - 31,164 

Recruits ; 

Best men prefer the law, &c., P. M. Mehta 

_ 31,490-2 

Improvement, Kadri .29,978 

not Many of real ability, Barrow - - 28,162 

Standard falling, and reasons, Batchelor 28,860, 

„ 28,919-21 

Restriction to residents : 

Advised. Paranjpye, 26,066; Aga Khan, 27,056 ; 
L. S. Mehta, 27,370, 27,493-7 ; Curtis, 29,016 ; 
Kadri, 29,943; Sabnis, 30,262; Madgavkar, 
30,891; Jinnah, 31.794, Bhurgri, 32,115, 32,117 
32,231-2. ... 

not Advised, Kelkar 32,926, 32,977-87. 33 001-11 
33,022-35, 33,145-8, 33,198 
Efficiency should be chief consideration, Madhavlal 

33,257 

Exceptions.p- 454 

Intention to become resident, should be required, 

Crump .27,641 

Mother tongue should be that of district served, 
Madgavkar - - - - . . 30 399 
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Recruitment, P.C.S.— continued. 

Restriction to residents— continued. 
not Necessary, Barrow, 28,119, 28,355-6; Chan- 
davarkar, 31,166-9. 

Parts of Presidency differing in language, <&«., 
should be considered as separate provinces, 
Bhurgri - - - 32,117,32,229-30 

Residents only employed, Curtis - - 29,016 

Rules : 

Alterations suggested, Taleyarkhan - 27,948, 

28,023-6 

History of drafting, &c. - - - - p. 472 

Letter re . p. 487 

of Local Government and Government of India, 
unsuitable, Kelkar - 33,204-5 

Resolution of Government of India re p. 497-8 
Revised set, Curtis - - - 29,328 ; p. 493 

for Selection of mamlatdars provided, and further 
alteration not desirable, Barrow - - 28,359 

Suitable, Sabnis, 30,261; Madhavlal, 33,256, 
33,349-50. 

not Suitable, Kelkar - - - 32,924-5, 33,207 

Satisfactory, Barrow, 28,118, 28,161; Jinnah, 32,925, 
31,929, p. 463. 

Social status, Kadri - ■ 30,013-6, 30,020-5 

from Subordinate service, 30 per cent, advised, 

Kelkar .32,935 

Table of appointments filled since 1895, under each 
method of recruitment - - - - p. 482 

Test of efficiency, Sabnis - - - 30,466-8 

Registration, Superintendent of, possible addition to 
listed posts.p. 438 

Residences: 

for Collector and judge of each district, provision by 
Government at fair rent advocated, Mead. 26,675, 
p. 525; Batchelor, 28,774. 

Rents high, Curtis .28,999 

Retirement, I.C.S.: 

Automatic, after 25 years’ service advised, if rank of 
Commissioner or first-grade judge not reached, 
Graham .... 29,780, 29,818-22 

Compulsory, for Inefficiency: 

Advocated, and method, Barrow, 28,104, 28,115, 
28,159-60, 28,289-92 ; Curtis, 28,997, 29.113-5, 
29,139-41, 29,191-3, 29,329-32. 

Delegation of power to local government from 
Secretary of State, not advisable, Madgavkar 

30,848, 30,879, 30,946-8 
in First five years only, advised, otherwise 
disapproved, Lawrence - - - 30,584-91 

Extensions of service: 

Abolition advised, Bhurgri - 32,126, 32,128, 

32,187-90, 32,315-7 
Objections, Mehendale - - - 29,749-50 

Voluntary: 

After 15 years, advised, Curtis, 29,009, 29,221-4 ; 

Lawrence, 30,537, 30,590, 30,678-80. 

After 15 or 20 years, advised, Graham - 29,780 
After 17 years’ service on proportionate pension, 
permission desirable, Barrow - 28,116, 28,156-8 
After 20 years, a medical certificate advocated, 


Revenue Administration: 

not Based on English lines, and dealt with by Execu¬ 
tive officers, and example, P. M. Mehta 

31,408-16, 31,538, p. 307 
Complaints of, and separation of functions required, 

P. M. Mehta . 31,629-34 

Details, P. M. Mehta - 31,714-9 

Revenue officers: 

Able to perform magisterial duties properly, Kadri 

30,046-7 

First-class magisterial, powers should he restricted 
to those with LL.B. degree, Karandikar 

28,362 (vii), 28,504 

Set aside High Court judgments, Karandikar 

28,361 (vii), 28,414 
Special powers not really judicial - - - p. 443 

Rivington, The Rev. Canon Cecil Stansfeld, evidence 
of. 26,924-27,033 


S. 

Sabnis, Rao Bahadur Raghunath Vyankaji, evidence 

of. 30,223-473 

Salt Act, cases under, complaints re, P. M. Mehta 

31,629-34, 31,742 

Sardars, agent, sumptuary allowance suggested, Curtis 

29,431 

Sathe, Ganesh Krishna, evidence of - 33,351-498 

Scholarships: 

Advocated, and schemes, Taleyarkhan, 27 944 
27,956, 27,959-65, 27,998-8001; Curtis, 28 965’ 
29,045-9, 29,185-8, 29,286; Lawrence. 30,566-A 
p. 504-11; Madgavkar, 30,786 . 

Advocated, if simultaneous examinations not 
introduced, and particulars, Paranjpye. 26,038 
26,130-41, 26,165-8, 26,358-63, 26,533-6, 26,582 
-5 ; L. S. Mehta. 27,358, 27,457. 
not Approved, Rivington, 26,946-7; Aqa Khan. 
27.112-5, 27,177-81, 27,318-9 ; Graham, 29,803-4 ; 
Mehendale, 29,743 ; Kadri, 29,960. 
for Agricultural degrees advised, for qualification 
for P.C.S., Madgavkar - - - -30,889 

to Backward classes if simultaneous examinations 
adopted, suggested, Kelkar - . 33,201 :! 

Care of boys in holidays should rest on India Office 

p. 510 

Cost of scheme.p. 509, 511 

Free studentships advised, Madgavkar - - 30,889 

might Improve class, Proctor ■ . - 30,085 

Insufficient, Paranjpye .26,036 

Parents would send children, Kadri - - 29,961 

Selection for : 

Details, &c., Chandavarkar - - 31,180-6 

at Early age not advocated, and reasons, Paranjpye 

26,347-57 

for Training in England after examination in India, 
advocated, Mead .26,766 

Scott, Sir Basil, evidence of - - 25,896-26,033 

Secretariat, promotion of Indians to responsible posts 
in, advised, Aga Khan - - 27,048, 27,219-23 


and after 25 years, without medical certificate, 
Bhurgri ...... 32,128 

Retirement, P.C.S.: 

Compulsory : 

at 50 advised, Bhurgri 32,126, 32,128, 32,186-90 
at 55 advocated, Kadri .... 29,951 
at 55, should not be hard-and-fast rule, Sabnis 

30,272 

Extension of service beyond 55 not advised, 
Madgavkar 30,906 

by Imperial Government, advised, Madgavkar 

30,911 

for Inefficiency: 

Advised, Curtis, 29,022; Lawrence, 30,549, 
30,556. 

Testing of power in local government not 
advised, and reasons, and recommendations re, 
Madgavkar - - - 30,907, 30,909 

no Provision, but some arrangement possible 

p. 465 

Voluntary, after 25 years’ service advocated, Kadri 


Secretaries: 

Limit of appointment to 3 years suggested by some, 
Madgavkar- ---... 30,848 
Pay, increase advised, Aga Khan - 27,104,27,311 

Pensions, increase advised, Curtis - - - 29,008 

Under, listing of post suggested, Kothari 32,671, 

32,801-3 

Separate Examination: 

Advocated, with reservation of fixed number of posts 
for Englishmen, Embank - - 28,560-1,28,579, 


28,725-6 

not Advocated, Paranjpye, 26,038-9, 26.087-91 ; 
Rivington, 26,925, 26,935-6, 26,955-8; L. S. Mehta. 
27,341; Crump, 27,615, 27,816; Taleyarkhan, 
27,944, 27,955; Barrow, 28,072; Curtis, 28,968, 
29,052-4; Graham, 29,755, 29,784; Kadri. 29.916, 
29,958; Salmis, 30,230 ; Lawrence, 30,482, 30,569- 
71; Jinnah, 31,763, 31,812-5, 31,914-5; Chtinilu- 
varkar, 31,098 ; Bharucha, 32,328 ; Sharp, 32 539- 
40, 32,558; Kothari, 32,658, 32,691, 32,827-9; 
Kelkar, 32,882; Madhavlal, 33,223, 33,266; Satin: 


29,951 33,355, p. 431. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Separate Examination— continued. 
as Alternative only, to increase Indian element, 
might be considered, Curtis - - 29,061-6 

Approved, failing simultaneous examinations, 
Madgavkar, 30,793, 30,924-8, 31,073-5; Bhurgri , 
32,079, 32,135-7. 

Board of selection for Indian successful candidates 
advised, Ewbank - - - 28,562, 28,580-4 

in Each province, no objections under conditions, 
Mead , 26,637, 26,693-7 ; Curtis, 29,289. 
with Limit to number of Indians : 

Advocated, and details, Mead - 26,631, 26,635, 

26,649, 26,682, 26,686-92, 26,766-71 
not Approved, P. M. Mehta - - 31,386-95 

Mark of inferiority, possibility of, L. S. Mehta, 
27,385-7 ; Curtis, 29,290-9; P. M. Mehta, 31,593; 
Sharp, 32,558; Sathe, 33,355. 

Only in case of failure to recruit proper number in 
England suggested, Ewbank, 28,727-31; Curtis, 
29,287-8. 

no Restrictions re entrance advised, Ewbank 

28,589-92 

as Similar to examination in London as possible, 
Ewbank ...... 28,587-8 

Syllabus: 

to Give each community an equal chance, advised, 
and details, Ewbank - - 28,562, 28,596-7 

Revised form of 2nd syllabus in Appendix I. 

advocated. Mead . 26,647 

Vernacular, inclusion not advised, Chandavarkar 

31,342-3 

Separate Service for Indians as “corps d’elite,” 

advised, and scheme, and preferred to simultaneous 
or separate examination, Bharucha - 32,328,32.331, 
32,336, 32,340, 32,346 , 32,353-77, 32,390-409, 

32,510-53 

Settlement Officer, Assistant, listing of post advised. 
Kothari . 32,671, 32,801 

Sharp, William Hastings, evidence of - 32,557-655 

Simultaneous Examination: 

if Adopted, one centre in India and at London 
advised, Chandavarkar .... 31.097 

if not Adopted, present system preferred, Madhavlal 

32,270-2 

Advocated, and reasons, Paranjpye, 26,035, 26,038, 
26,050, 26,072, 26,082, 26,144-64, 26,202-5, 26,429, 
26,443-7, 26,495-502; Karandikar, 28,361; Aga 
Khan, 27,038, 27,049, 27,062, 27,068-9, 27,243, 
27,299-302,27,325-6; L. S. Mehta, 27,340-1,27,355, 
27,433; Karandikar, 28,361, 28,373-4, 28,405; 
Mehendale , 29,490, 29,535 ; Madgavkar, 30,786-7, 
30,789, 30,791, 30,803, 30,809, 30,919; Jinnah, 

31.759, 31,762. 31,764, 31,912, 31,930-3, 31,995- 
32,001; P. M. Mehta, p. 308. q. 31,377, 31,505-20. 
31,679; Bhurgri, 32,075.32,077-9,32,130; Kelkar, 
32,881-3,32,941,33,040,33,120 ; Madhavlal, 33,220, 
33,265; Sathe, 33,354. 

Advocated only if means devised to preserve British 
character of administration, and disadvantages of, 
Bharucha ----- 32,327, 32,329 

not Advocated, and reasons and objections to, 
Scott , 25,898; Crump, 27,613, 27,816; Taleyar- 
khau, 27,944, 27,955, 27,990; Barrow, 28,070, 
28,256-75, 28,321; Ewbank, 28,560; Batchelor, 

28.760, 28,873-4 ; Curtis. 28,966, 29,052-4 ; Kadri, 
29,914, 29,955, 29,982 ; Procter, 30,071, 30,079-80, 
30,220-1; Sabnis, 30,229; Lawrence, 30,480; 
Bharucha, 32,348-52, 32,389; Kothari, 32,657, 
32,688-90, p. 430, 431, p. 503. 

not Advocated yet, tbougb approved on principle, 
Chandavarkar 31,096, 31,138, 31,150-1, 31,212-3 
for Backward classes only, if adopted, Sabnis 

30,248, 30,305-11, 30,393-8 
Candidates would have lower standing unless 
European experience obtained, Aga Khan 

27,325-6 

Class representation, no difficulties anticipated, and 
details, Paranjpye ..... 26,038 
Common, for whole of India, Provinces will not 
object, Kelkar .... 32,883, 33,131 

Cost, &c,, and teaching, Paranjpye - 26,038, 

26,448-56, 26,495-502 


Simultaneous Examination — continued. 

CRAMMERS : 

not Necessary, or anticipated, Paranjpye , 26,038, 
26,079-81, 26,469-72 ; L. S. Mehta, 27,483. 
Possibility, Aga Khan - - - 27,074-8 

Desire not diminishing, Chandavarkar, 31,340; 
P. M. Mehta, 31,521-2. 

Difficult to maintain European preponderance under, 
Sabnis ..... 30,229, 30,325 

Effect on education in India, question of, Paranjpye, 
26,038, 26,084, 26,163, 26,246-9, 26,319, 26,586 ; 
Curtis, 29,181; P. M. Mehta, 31,505-7, 31,514-20, 
31,576-92; Sharp, 32,557,32,564,32,567, 32,573-7, 
32,580-4, 32,600-15 ; Kelkar, 33,120-4, p. 431. 
Examination papers, question of leakage of, Barrow, 
28,262-5, 28,299-300; Sharp, 32,563. 

Feeling in favour of, stationary, L. S. Mehta 

27,547-9 

a Few men would pass, and question of men and 
number of candidates, &c., L. S. Mehta 27,484-8, 

27,506-39 

Fixing of maximum proportion for admission of 
Indians advised, and one-third suggested, and 
scheme, Mehendale - 29,490, 29,536-7, 29,578-5 

Identical examinations and common list advised, 

L. S. Mehta .27,380 

if Held, one only at Delhi advised, Bharucha 

32,328-9 

for Judicial branch, suggested, Karandikar 28,496 
Lowering of standard of I.C.8. with, question of, 
L. S. Mehta - - - _ - - - 27,455 

no Mark of inferiority anticipated, Paranjpye, 
26,587 ; L. S. Mehta, 27,550-1. 

Possibility of admission of disloyal persons and 
question of education, Barrow 28,070, 28,213-7, 

28,274 

Possibility of faking results not anticipated, 
Paranjpye ..... 26,398-400 
Power of Government to reject candidate advocated, 
if sparingly used, Paranjpye - - - 26,040 

Preponderance of Europeans difficult to maintain 
under, Sabnis .... 30,229, 30,325 

Preponderance of Indians: 

Anticipated, Sharp - 32,557, 32,566-7, 82,621-3 
not Anticipated at first. Paranjpye, 26,038-9, 
26,041,26.082-6,26,430-7,26,498-502,26,563-7 ; 
Aga Khan, 27,038, 27,063, 27,065-7, 27,079-87, 
27,108,27,207-9 ; Madgavkar, 30.784 (xx), 30,791, 
30,920-3; P. M. Mehta, 31,381-5, 31.572-3, 
31,673-7 ; Kelkar, 32,883, 32.943-6, 33,173-4 ; 
Madhavlal, 33,269; Sathe, 33,354, <£,369-70, 
33,373. 

Decrease of Indian element possible at first, 
Bhurgri ------ 32,167-8 

Increase in Indian element expected, Kadri, 29,957 ; 
Procter, 30,071, 30,150. 

a Large number of Indians anticipated, Jinnah 

31,805 

almost a Probability, Chandavarkar - - 31.096, 

31,138, 31,151, 31,216-27 
Question can be dealt with later, but not really 
possible if Indian once admitted, P. M. Mehta 

31,574-5, 31,674-9 
Results, minimum might be fixed for Europeans, 
but danger not imminent, Aga Khan 27,079-87 

Preponderance of one Indian Community : 
Anticipated, Sharp, 32,655; Kothari, 32,657, 
32,689-90, 32,726-8, 32,766-70, 32,810-22. 

Pear of, Karandikar, 28,362 (iii); Batchelor, 28,760 ; 
Curtis, 28,966; Sabnis, 30,229, 30,337, 

30,404-12. 

Question of importance relatively to educational 
good. P. M. Mehta - - - 31,510-2 

Question of politics and efficient administration, 
P. M. Mehta - - 31,513, 31,598-601 

Probable number of candidates and chances of 
success. Paranjpye - 26,460-8 

Reasons for demand, Bivington 26,924, 26,995-7001 
Recruits of better class than P.C.S. anticipated, 

P. M. Mehta . 31,485-92 

Re ruitment from graduates, question of, P. M. 

Mehta . 31,576-7 

would Remove dissatisfaction even if only small 
number successful, Aga Khan - - 27,167-8 
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Simultaneous Examination — continued. 

Reply of Government of India re, November 1, 1893, 
points noticed, Karandikar - - 28,362 (iv) 

Restrictions suggested, Mehendale, 29,490 ; Mad¬ 
gavkar, 30,786 (xviii), 30,791. 

Same standard necessary on same lines, Paranjpye, 
26,289 ; P. M. Mehta, 31,729-30. 

Suitable teachers, question of, Pamnjpye 26,568-70 
if no Successful candidates, discontent not anti¬ 
cipated, L. S. Mehta - - - 27,532-9 

Sind Commission: 

Details re members, and history - - - p. 436 

Military and other officers, 1893-7, Barrow, 28,086 ; 
Lawrence, 30,498, 30,582. 

Sind: 

North, officers on leave go to Quetta, Lawrence 

30,743, 30,745 


Education backward, Bhurgri - - 32,191-3 

Statutory Civilians: 

Class of men, Mead . ... . 26,879 

Mai’k of inferiority not serious, Curtis - 29,291-3 

Origin and rules, &c., and failure - - p. 470-1 

Pay (see Pay under Listed Posts). 

Pension suitable, Curtis, 29,010;' Madgavkar, 30,881. 
Question of transference to P.C.S. - - p. 485 


Regret at short trial of experiment, Madgavkar 

30,810 

Revival, not advocated, Pamnjpye, 26,051 ; Mead, 
26,651; Aga Khan, 27,050; L. S. Mehta, 27,354, 
27,491-2 ; Crump, 27,625 ; Barrow, 28,085 ; 
Karandikar, 28,362 (ix); Curtis, 28,982; Kadri, 
29,923; Sabnis, 30,242, 30,461 j Lawrence, 30,497 ; 
Madgavkar , 30,796, 30,810 ; Chandavarkar, 31,115 ; 
Jinnah, 31,777 ; Bhurgri, 32,091; Bharucha, 32,332; 
Kelkar, 32,897 ; Madhavlal, 33,236, p. 436. 
Selections unfortunate, but system not bad, Sabnis 

30,353 

Statutory Regulations: 

Reservation op posts por the I.C.S. : 

Approved, Scott, 25,899; Mead, 26,648; L. S'. 
Mehta, 27,351; Crump, 27,622 ; Curtis, 28,979 ; 
Graham, 29,758; Sabnis, 30,239, 30,375-81; 
Chandavarkar, 31,112; Kelkar, 32,894, 32,953, 
33,166-70 : Madhavlal, 33,233, p. 435. 
not Approved, Jinnah - - - -31,774 

History and origin - - - .. - p. 435 

Schedule: 

Alterations to, advised, Mead, 26,648 ; Sabnis, 
30,239, 30,375-81. 

no Alteration recommended, Crump, 27,622; 
Curtis, 28,979; Graham, 29,758; Chandavarkar, 
31,112. 

Superfluous as regards P.C.S., Madgavkar - 30,807 
Violation of statute, but not reservation for 
Indians, Kelkar - 33,166-70 

Students ( see Indian Students). 

Sub-division administration, arranged, Curtis 

29,144-52 

Superintendent of Land Records ( see under Land 
Records). 

Superior Posts, I.C.S. (see under Conditions of Service). 

Supervising Agency, reduction advisable. Madgavkar 

30,784 (xvi) 

Supplementary Examination: 

not Advised, Madhavlal - - - 39,270-2 

not Advocated, Kelkar - 32,961-8 

Syllabus (see under Indian Civil Service Examination). 


T. 

Taleyarkhan, Pherozeshah Jehangirshah, evidence of 

27,944-28,064 

Talukdari Estates: 

Accounts, in vernacular, and works re, Mead 

26,899-904 

Office, work of, and allegations of persecution. Mead 

26,902-5 

Indians in post, satisfactory, L. S. Mehta 27,437-8 


Talukdari Estates— continued. 

Omission from listed posts advised, Mead - 26,653 
Pay, error in Appendix VIII. - - - p. 457 

Post held by member of I.C.S. and reasons, L. S. 
Mehta, 57,435-6; Barrow, 28,089; Kadri, 29,924; 
Bharucha, 32,337; Kelkar, 32,904, p. 437, 474. 
Post held once by Indian, and criticism of work, 
Mead - - - - - - 26,889-98 

Technical Service, P.C.S., formation of, advised, and 
scheme of recruitment, and explanation, Kelkar 

32 935, 33,212-3 

Tents, &C., regulations re size, Ewhank - 28,744-6 

28,755-6 

Touring, time spent, Curtis, 29,142-3 ; Kadri, 29,972. 

Training, I.C.S.: 

Departmental Examination : 
under Consideration, Curtis - - - 29,019 

Indian civil law advised for final examination, 

Kelkar . 32,892, 32,913 

Indian sociology advised if not taken during pro¬ 
bation, Madgavkar .30,836 

Lower standard, abolition suggested, and division 
of higher into two parts, judicial and revenue, 
and details, Kadri ----- 29,934 
Restoration of 2nd examination in vernacular 
advised otherwise suitable, Lawrence - 30,517 

Rules.p. 513-7 

Subjects not made compulsory in, should be 
included in , Madhavlal - - -33,279 

Suitable, but standard of vernacular examination 
too low, Madgavkar - 30,836 

not Suitable, and too many, and suggestions, 

Graham . 29,766, 29,805 

System suitable, Mead .... 26,668 

in England: 

Advantages, Rivington - - - 26,950-3 

after Serving in P.C.S. and before promotion to 
I.C.S., question of, Rivington - - - 26,960 

Law : 

Essential, Curtis - - - 29,482-3 

no Obstacle, Madgavkar - - - 30,943-5 

Special, objections, Crump - - - 27,784-9 

after Taking dp appointment: 
no Alteration advised, Sathe - - - 33,358 

of Assistants, difficulties, Mead - - 26,856-7 

Choice of Collector, importance of, not realised, 

Madgavkar .30,835 

Course, details, Ewhank - 28,609-16, 28,632-53 
Course, and time not wasted, Grump - - 27,730 

Details, Mead . 26,831-2 

Details of present arrangements and defects, and 
improvements advisable, Madgavkar - 30,835 
Differentiation between Indians and others : 

Acquaintance with Indian law for Europeans, 
and with English law and equity for Indians 
advised, and details, Kelkar 32,916, 33,189-91 
not Necessary. Mead, 26,671; Curtis, 28,995; 
Lavjrence, 30,520 ; Madgavkar, 30,842 ; Chan¬ 
davarkar, 31,136; Jinnah. 31,788 ; Bhurgri, 
32,108; Kothari, 32,678. 
not Necessary if suggestions re probation 
adopted, Madhavlal - 33,250 

Social history, Ac. of India, advised for 
Europeans, Sabnis 30,255,30,340-1,30,435-40 
Differentiation between Indians of mixed and 
unmixed descent: 

Advocated, Paranjpye - 26,060 

not Necessary, Mead, 26,672; L. S. Mehta, 
27,365 ; Sabnis , 30,257 ; Lawi-ence, 30,250 ; 
Madgavkar, 30,844; Jinnah, 31,790; Bhurgri, 
32,110; Kelkar, 32,917; Madhavlal, 33,252. 
under Direct supervision of Collector, advised, 
Kadri ------- 29,973 

Examination of year’s practical work in executive 
charge of revenue unit advised, Kothari - 32,673 
Improvements possible, Mead - - 26,833-6 

Increased period advised if probation in England 
abolished, and separate instruction in law and 
languages approved, Curtis - - 29,306-8 

under Indian officer suggested, Paranjpye 26,368- 
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ROVAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA: 


Training, I.C.S.— continued. 

after Taking up appointment — continued. 
Lessons in Oriental studies advocated, Kelkar 

32,911 

as Mamlatdar for short period approved, Barrow, 
28,101 Curtis, 29,460. 

some Modification necessary if probation spent in 
India - - - - - • P- 441 

More systematic arrangements required, and 
suggestions, Kadri - - - 29,933,29,970—3 

Officers under training on leave, 1908-12, state¬ 
ment - - - - ■ P- 456 

One year sufficient, Batchelor, 28,817 ; Curtis, 
29,072. 

Practical administration more important than 
study for examination, Kothari - - 32,676 

generally Satisfactory, Mead, 26,667 ; Riving ton, 
26,927: Crump, 27,837; Barrow, 28,101; 

Curtis, 29,073 ; Lawrence, 30,516 ; Chandavar- 
kar, 31,128. 

under Senior Assistant Collector, good method, 

Mead . 26,865-7 

in Revenue department useful, Barrow - 28,076 
.Stay in capital town, with study of languages and 
of secretariat, then to headquarters of district 


U. 

Uncovenanted Service, merging of P.C.S. objected to 
and separation advised, Bharucha - 32,336, 32,340, 

32,367 

Universities, Indian: 

Age of graduates, Taleyarkhan - - - 27,968 

Approximating more to British standard, Pdranjpye 

26,317-8 

Examinations not sufficient test, Kothari 32,658, 
32,692-9, 32,701-5, 32,744-62 
Graduates, number yearly, Paranjpye - - 26,562 

M.A. Degree, no help in LC.S. examination, and 
question of effect of simultaneous examination on, 
L. S. Mehta - - - - - 27,508-31 


V. 

Vakils of High Court, recruitment from, not advised, 
Crump -------- 27,794 

Vernaculars: 

Correspondence, more important part in English, 
Lawrence - - - - - - 30,625—6 


under suitable Collector, and, finally, nine months 
in sole charge of non-headquarters talukaadvised, 
Madgavkar .... 30,835, 30,994-6 
Sub-divisional charge after nine months advised, 
Madgavkar ----- 31,059-63 

not Sufficient care in choosing superior officer, 

Paranjpye . 26,371 

Suitable, subject to suggestion re probation in 
India, Madhavlal • 33,247 

in or near big Town at first advised, Aga Klum 

27,054, 27,229-34 
unsatisfactory, Bhwrgri - - - -32,1.03 

University, important, as general training Crump 
27,724-6, 27,729, 27,773-89 
Value of, and of classical course, and approved, 
Graham .... - 29,876-94 

(see also Probation and Training, I.C.S.) 

Training, P.C.S.: 

Charge of mamlatdar's office desirable, Barrow 

28,354 

Department examination suitable, Lawrence, 30,548; 
Madgavkar, 30,893. 

no Reserve - - - - • * P- 465 

Reserve for probationer appointed direct, arrange¬ 
ments - - - - - - p. 465 

(see also Probation and Training, P.C.S.) 


Departmental Examination : 

High standard of proficiency advised, Karandikar, 
28,361 (12); Kelkar, 32,912. 

Standard too low, Madgavkar, 30,836 ; Jinnah, 
31,837, 31,882-90, 32,003-4. 

Different languages spoken in Bombay Presidency, 
Jinnah - - - - - . 31,983-94 

Knowledge of European Civilians : 

Adequate, Kothari ... - 32,850-1 

not Adequate, and causes, &c., Kadri, 29,935; 
Jinnah, 31,784, 31,830-9, 31,871-90, 31,980-94, 
32,005-15; Bhurgri, 32,104, 32,200-2, 32,243-7; 
Kelkar, 32,912; Sathe, 33,359, 33,391-400, 
33,456. 

Deterioration, and causes, and remedies, Lawrence, 
30,518; Madgavkar, 30,837, 31,248; Chandu- 
vurkar, 31,128; Kelkar, 32,912. 
no Deterioration, Mead, 26,669, 26,782-3; L. S. 
Mehta, 27,364; Barrow, 28,102 ; Curtis, 28,993; 
Kothari, 32,677, p. 441. 

no Deterioration, but insufficient, and stricter 
examination advised, Batchelor - - 28,770 

Difficulty of Englishmen in acquiring, and small 
knowledge, P. M. Mehta - 31,599, 31,684-7) 

31,699 

Good technical knowledge usually acquired, but 


Transfer of cases, applications on ground of caste, 
cases known, Mead - 26,876-7 

Transfers, I.C.S.: 

Allowance inadequate, and proposals re, Curtis, 
2§,999, 29,087, 29.195 ; Mead, p. 523. 

Difficulties on account of, Rivington - - 26,954 

Excessive * 

Causes, Mead - - - 26,648, 26,722, 26,886 

Leave a cause of, correspondence, re - p. 459-61 
Leave rules, not cause of, and not excessive, 
Lawrence ... - 30,535,30,771 

Leave as cause of, and question of avoidance of, 
Barrow ------ 28,340-3 


progress hindered by transfer, Rivington 

' ' 26,928 

Importance of, Crump .... 27,635 
Interpreter’s test suggested, Mead - 26,670, 

26,735-9, 26,819-21 
Less need, and question of means of raising, Sabnis 

30,251 

Many Civilians talk fluently, Madhavlal - 33,337 
Necessary, Karandikar, 28,361 (xii); Madhavlal, 
33,248. . ... 

Required, of vernacular of particular district, not 
of Indian languages, Barrow - - - 28,102 

Rewards, not adequate, or a suitable means of 
encouragement, Madgavkar 30,836, 30,959-80 
Question of necessity for, Bharucha - 32,463-5 


Transfers, P.C.S.: . 

Allowance on same scale as advised for I.C.b. 


advocated, Curtis ----- 29,098 
Leave rales not cause of excessive transfers, Mehen- 

dale . 29,525 

Letter re - - - - - ■ P- 489 

Present system, Madgavkar - - - - 30,857 

Travelling allowance ( see under Pay), 
not Unduly frequent, Curtis - - - - 29,006 


Travelling allowance ( see under Pay). 


Script : 

Modi, gradual abolition of, on account of ignorance 
of Civilians, and substitution of Balbodh, and 
grievance re, Kelkar - - - 32,912 

Remarks re, Karandikar - - - 28,362 (v) 

Teachers, in India, no difficulty in fairly large centre, 
Crump ------ 27,803-6 

(see also under Syllabus tinder Indian Civil Service 
Examination, and under Course of Study under 
Probation.) 




